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ORIENtAL TRAN8LA 


NEW SEEIEI 



TifE following works of this series areMW tbt ^le at the 
rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, 22, ii^Ddmacle Street, 
London, W. Price 10«. a volume, except vols. 9, 10, 16. 

1, 2. Rehatsek (E.). Mir Khwand’s “ Rauzat-us-Safa,” 
or “ Garden of Purity.” Part I» (Vols. I and II), containing 
the lives of the prophets from Adam to Jesu^, and other 
historical matter. 1891 and 1892. 

3, 4. Part II (Vols. I and II) of the above, contaii^ing 
a life of Muhammad. 1893. 

5. Part II (Vol. Ill) of the above, containing the lives 
of Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthm&n, and 'All, the immediate 
successors of Muhammad. 1894. 

6. Tawney (C. H.). The Katha Eosa, a collection of 
Jain stories, translated from Sanscrit. 1895. * 

7. RIDDI^G (Miss C. M.), Sana’s Eadambari. 1896. 


8. CowEi.L (Professor E. B.) and Mr. Thomas (of Trinity 
College, Cambridge). Sana’s Harsa Carita. 1897. 

9, 10. Steingass (F.). The last twenty-four Makamats 
of Abu Muhammad al Kasim al Hariri, forming Vol. II ; 
Chenery’s translation of the first twenty-four Makamats sold 
with it as Vol. I. 1898. Price 15*. a volume. 

11. Gasiek (M.1. The Chronicles of Jerahmeel, or the 
Hebrew Bible Historiale. A collection of Jewish legends 
and traditions translated from the Hebrew. 1899. 

12. Davids (Mrs. Rhys). A Buddhist manual of psycho- 
logical ethics of the fourth century b.c., being a translation 
of the Dhamma Sanga^i from the Pali. 1900. 

13. Beveridge (Mrs. H.). Life and Memoirs of Gulbadan 
Begum, aunt of Akbar the Great, translated from the Persian. 
1902. With illustrations. 

14. 15. Watters (T.). On Tuan Chwang’s Travels. 
Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushell. 1905-6. 

16. JamI. The Lawa’ib. Facsimile of an old MS., with 
a translation by E. H. Whinfibld, M.A., and Mirza 
M uHfMMAD Eazwini, and a preface on the influence of 
Greek philosapby upon Sufism. Price 5». {Nearly ready.) 


I* preparaiioH — 

' 17. Barnett (L. D.). Antaga^a-dasio : the eighth Anga 
4>f -the Jain Scriptural Canon. Prakrit text aifd tranaktiMi. 



ASIATIC SOCIETY MONOGRAPHS. 


Arrangements have been made for the publication of the 
following : — 

(1) Gerini (Lieut.-Col. G. E.). Researches on Ptolemy's 

Geography. {In th^ press.) 

(2) WiNTERNiTz (Dr. M.). Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 

in the Royal Asiatic Society's Library, with an 
Appendix by Mr. F. W. Thomas. 8vo ; pp. xvi, 
340. (Price 5s., or 3s. 6rf. to members.) 

(3) Hirschfeld (Dr. H.). New Researches into the 

Composition and Exegesis of the Qoran. 4to ; 
pp. 155. (Price 5s., or 3s. 6rf. to membes:?.) 

(4) Dames (M. Long worth). The Balocb Race. A 

Historical and Ethnological Sketch. (Price 5s., 
or 3s. ^d, to members.) 

(5) Le Strange (Guy). Description of Persia and 

Mesopotamia in the year 1340 a.d., from the 
Nuzhat-al-Kulub of Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, with 
a summary of the contents of that work. (Price 
5s., or 3s. 6rf. to members.) 

(6) Browne (Professor E. G.). Chahar Maq&la (‘‘Four. 

Discourses") of Ni dh &mi - i ■ ‘ Arudi - i- Samarqandi . 
(Price 3s.) 

(7) CoDRiNGTON (0.), M.D., F.S.A. A Manual of 

Musalman Numismatics. (Price 7s. 6rf.) 

(8) Grierson (G, A,), C.I.E. The Pi^ca Languages of 

North-West India. {In the press.) 


Til 6' above works, so far as ready, are for sale at the Office 
of the Society : 


22, ALBEMARLE STREET. LONDON. W. 



Messrs. LUZAC & CO. 

ORIENTAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS; 

Agents to tiie TTniversity of Chicago ; tiie Imperial Academy 
' of’ Solenoes, St. Petersburg ; Gomitd de I’Ane araii9aise ; Siam 
• Society, Bangkok; Vedanta Publication Committee, NewTork; 
International Buddhist Society, Bangoon, etc., etc. 

Messrs. Luzac & Co. are able to supply all English, Foreign, and Oriental Books 
and Periodicals. Lists issued regularly and sent gratis on appli(:ation. 

Efesars. LUZAC ^ CO. have a Large Stock of New and Second-hand Oriental Worhe, of 
which they issue regularly Lists and Catalogues^ which are to he had on application. 


LUZAC’S OBIEKTAL LIST. Annual subioription, Ss., post free. 
VOL. XVI. Nos. 3 and 4. Now Ready. 


Roy. 8vo, cloth, pp. 186. Price 5s. net. 

HEBREW HUMOUR, AND OTHER ESSAYS, 

By J. CHOTZNEE. 

“It deserves to be widely read.” — Scotsman. 

“Dr. Chotzner’s Rook may be recommended to those who desire to have the salient 
lacts of Jewish literature placed before them in a readable and attractive form.” — 
Jewish World. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. vii + 324. Price 8s. net. 

THE ARMY OF THE INDIAN MOGHULS: 
Its Organization and Administration. 

By WILLIAM IRVINE, late Bengal Civil Service. 


Now Ready. Trice 21s. net. 

A HISTORY OF OTTOMAN POETRY, 

By the late E. J. W. GIBB, M.R.A.S. 

VOLUME IV. 

Edited by EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., 

S'ir Thomas Adatm' Professor of Arabic and Fellow of Pembroke College in the 
University of Cambridge. 

“The work of which this volume is the first instalment is planned on a magnificent 
scale, and its execution, if one may judge of the whole by a part, will fully answer to 
the conception. The first volume will take its rightful place as one of the most masterly 
contributions ever made to Oriental learning by an English scholar.” — Athenanm, 


8vo, cloth, gilt. pp. 60. Price 1«. 6ef. net, 

SOME SAYINGS FROM THE UPANISHADSp 

DONE INTO ENGLISH WITH NOTES. 

By L. D. BARNETT, M.A., D.Litt. ,, 

{Assistant in tlw Department of Oriental Books and MSS. of the British Museum). 

The following catalogue is now ready and may be had gratis on application to 
LUZAC & Co. 

BIBLIOTHECA OBIENTAL 18 V. Being a Catalogs 4 Books on tho^Languages, 
Literature, Peoples, Histoiry, and Geography of Hie FAR EAST? (2434 Nos.) 

LONDON : LUZAC & Co., 46, Gebat Russell Stbebt, 

{Opposite the British Mueeum.) 


OTTP HARRASSOWITZ, 

LEIPZIG, 

OBIBNTAL BOOKSELLER, 

Ag«at to the India Office, Agent for the sale of the- 
Gkivenunent Publications, the Publications of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, etc., etc. 


To he issued shortly » 

HARVABD ORIENTAL SERIES. 

Edited witJi the co-opcration of the various scholars by Charles Rockwell 
Lanman, Wales Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard University. 

Volumes 7 and 8 : ATHARVA-VEDA SAMHITA. 

Translated with a Critical and Exegetical Commentary by William Dwight 
Whitney, late Professor of Sanskrit in Yale University, etc. Revised and 
Edited by Charles Rockwell Lanman. 

Two vols. Royal 8vo. pp. 162 and 1044. Bound in full cloth, gilt top 
Price £1 2.S. M. . 

These two volumes are not sold separately. They contain a portrait of Whitney, 
and a specimen ot the famous Kashmirian birch bark manusciipt. The first 1G2 pages 
contain, among other things, a Critical Introduction to this Veda by Professor Lanman. 

Now teady, 

TEXTE ZUR ARABISCHEN LEXIEOGRAPHIE, 

Nach Handschriften herausgegeben. By A. Haffner. 

1905. Large «vo pp. 71, 324. Price 20 maiks ~ 11. 

Containing the Arabic texts of thrtc tieatisos, almost indi-])ensable lor the study ol 
the CluHsical Arabic language : the Kitab al-Kalbu al 'ibdal, b} Ihn-i s-Sikkft , 
the Xit&b el-ibil (m tv>o difierenf >eisions), and tlie Halk el-insana, bj Ai-Asmai 
Besides, theie are full Indexes oi Woids, AuthiM'- and Rhymes (100 pages), and 
Critical Notes (73 pages), making the book \ti) h .mb loi n^e and ready for reference. 


LATES2' ORIENTAL CATALOGUES ^ post free 07i application^: 

272, INDIAN PHILOLOGY, :32<k; items. 

277. GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, and CHRESTOMATHIES, 

46G3 items. 

280. EGYPT, 1322 items. 

S85. SfiMITICA, HAMITICA, 1387 items. 

287. INDICA, IRANICA, 17(50 items (latest })urchasos, including the 

Library of Professor Soerensen, of Coiienhagen). 

288. THE FAR EAST, 1(590 items (^the Library of the late K. Himly, 

Chinese Interpreter in Shanghai). 

In preparQUon, 

CaUlogues of the Library of the late Db. E. W. WEST, of London, and 
the flft» Collection of tho late Dr. 0. v. BOEHTLINGK, the famoua 
Bditer of the Petersburg dictionaries 



KARL W. HIERSEMANN. 

International Bookseller and Publishery 

LEIPZIG, Konigsstr. No. 3, 

Beg’S to offer the following Books of the highest 
importance to Oriental History and Geography, and 
recently published by him, viz. : 

HANTZSCH (Viktor) und SCHMIDT (Ludwig). Kartographische Denk- 

maler zur Entdeckungsgeschichte yon Amerika, Asien, Australien, und 
Afrika. Aus dem Besitz der Konigl. Oeffentlichen Bibliothek zu 
Dresden. Herausgegeben mit Unterstiitzung der Generaldirektion der 
Konigl. Sammlungen fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft und der Konig- 
Johann-Stiftung. 17 collotype plates in large folio oblong in the size of 
the originals, with descriptive letterpress in German. Leipzig, 1903. 
Half-cloth portfolio. Price 80 marks, or 

One hundred copies printed only. 

On 17 collotype plates the work reproduces 14 manuscript maps of the t6th century, 
which are of the highest importance to the history of the discovery of the non-European 
continent. 

The first plate, representing the Atlantic, is taken from a drawing by the Portuguese 
cartographer Peko Fernandez dated 1528. The three succeeding plates show 
the oldest French chart of the world known hitherto. It was drawn by Nikolaus 
Desliens at Dieppe in 1541, and many years ago Henry Harrisse already said that it 
would be of the highest importance to bring this large map to the knowledge of the public. 
Thus this reproduction will meet with a special interest both in France and America, but 
besides it will be welcome to the subscribers of the “ Bibliotheca Lindesiana” (edited by 
the Earl of Crawford), to which the map forms an indispensable supplement. 

The other 13 plates represent the non-European parts of the world, reproduced 
from a manuscript atlas by Diogo Homem, dated 1568, and forming one of the most 
superior works of this famous Portuguese cartographer. 

Libraries and geographical collections, the Americanist, Orientalist, Geographer, and 
everybody who in any way takes an interest in the history of early discoveries cannot 
afford to be without it. 

DRITTE ASIATISCHE FORSCHUNGSREISE DES GRAFEN 
EUGEN ZICHY. 7 volumes in large quarto, which, when complete, 
A^ill contain about 2,400 pages of letterpress in German and Hungarian 
respectively in French and Latin in parallel columns, with about 2,000 
illustrations and 65 supplements. 

Of this grand work, which gives full reports as to the scientific results of Count Zichy’s 
third ethnographical expedition toNorthern Asia, the following volumes are now ready, viz. : — 

Vol. I. Ethnographischer Teil. 2 volumes under the title “ Herkunft der 
magyarischen Fischerei,’^ von Dr. Janko. In large quarto. 708 pages 
text, with 17 plates and 544 illustrations. Leipzig, 19^. 

Price 37 marks 50 pf. 

In these two volumes the late Dr. Janko. who was a member of Count Zichy’s 
expedition, gives an account of primitive methods of fishing in North-Eastern Europe and 
Northern Asia. , 

Vol. II. Zoologische Erg^ebnisse der Dritten Asiatischen Forschungsreise 
des Grafen Eugen Zichy, redigiert von G. Horvath. With 22 plates 
(5 of which in chromo) and 22 illustrations in the text. Leipzig, 1901. 

I Price 25 marks 

In this volume the zoological results of the expedition are treated upon. 

Tiff further volumes are in preparation and will appear during the next 
3 years. Detailed pros^ctus on the coniplete work on app&aHon, 

[P.I;0. 



HISRSEMANN. LEIPZIG, KONIGSSTR. 3- 


Alte metalltrommeln aus suedost- 

ftStSII* Herausgegeben mit Unterstiitzung der Gesellschaft zur 
F^hrdtnmf deutscmr Wissenschaft, Kunst, und Literatur in Bohmen. 
2 vols. With 247 paiges of text, accompanied by an Atlas of 4^ plates 
in large quarto. Price 100 marks net. 

After 18 years* researches, in his present work on ancient metal-trums from South- 
Eastern Asia, the well-kAown author gives valuable contributions to the question reacting 
the ornamentatioqjS^plied in early Art. 

This question is a very interesting one, and is of the highest importance to the 
archaeology of the Far East. 

SCHULZ (Dr. Walter). Zustande im heutigen Persien, wie sie das Reisebuch 
Ibrahim Begs enthullt. Aus dem Persischen ubersetzt und bearbeitet. 
xix, 332 pages in octavo, with a coloured map and 84 illustrations, most 
of winch are full-page. Price, boards, 23 marks. Cloth, gilt top, 25 marks. 

A most interesting book translated from the Persian, on religion and morals, 
‘government and people, educational matters, politics and commerce of modern Persia, 
with most interesting views. 

HIG-VEDA-SAMHITA, in the Samhita and Pada texts, reprinted from the 
cditio pnnceps by F. Max Muller. 2nd edition, with the two texts on 
parallel pages. 2 vols. London, 1877. (Published at 32J.) 

Price 16 marks. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. First Series complete, 20 vols. ; and 
New Senes, vols. i to xx. With many plates. London, 1834 tq|i888. 
(Subscription price, ;^34, or about 680 marks.) Complete set. Many 
vols. now out of print. Price 450 marks. 

INDIAN MANUSCRIPT, illuminated by 14 miniatures in gouache-painting, 
showing various representations of the Rigini, the well-known personi- 
fications of Indian pitches. The paintings most carefully drawn and of 
an exceptional beauty and richness in colours. On the back the paintings 
bear the stamp of the previous owner in Persian (Ta’lik), with the date 
1775. The whole in a red Oriental leather binding. Price 650 marks. 

Size of the paintings' 8 by bj inches On the top of each leaf a yellow border with 
the name of the RAginl shown and with the Hindi tt\t belonging to it. Both the name 
and the descriptive text in a fine Nagaii hand 

On separate sheets added to Nos i, 4, 5, 6, 7, la, 13, and 14, a narrative of the origin 
of tliese Kagin! is given in Hindi and Hindistani, but written Romka letters. 

The volume contains the following Ragini, VIZ i DfsabA.ratl^R. — 2. BangaM-R. — 
3 l)f‘vagandhAra-R —4 AsAvait-K — 5. MadaniAdhaii R — 6 Kd.it)-mdda-R. — 7. GA.un- 
daklin-R. — 8. DOdhJ-R. — 9 Kukaba-R — 10 Gunakall-R. — 11 bfitamallAra-R — 12 Pada- 
mafij.in-R — 13 Gujar!-R. — 14 Dhan&sanJ-R 

MARTIN, F. R. Aeltere Kupferarbeiten aus dem Orient. 74 collotype 
plates. Folio. Leipzig, 1902. Cloth. Price 75 marks. 

'Ilie plates reproduce ancient Oriental coppci-work candlesticks, boxes, kettles, 
Ump-holders. w .ashing- basins, door-httin^s, etc (13th to the i8th centuiies), from Eg)rpt, 
Mosul, Huchara, Turkestan, Persia, the Caucasus, etc . selected from the famous Martin 
Collection at Stockholm 

• The descriptive letterpress, likewise illustrated, will appear shortly. 

TMa following catalogues of SECOND-HAND BOOKS may be had free of charge 

on application. 

No. 274. kDrientalische Sprachen. (Oriental languages ^ Arian, Hamito- 
Semitic, Turkish-Tatar, Chinese, Japanese, Australian, etc.) 

No. 2^. Rusaland. (Ethnography, history, and geography of Russia from 
the earliest ymes up to our days.) 

No. 2B4. Rutslrad. (Literature, original editions and translations, Russian 
language, dialects, bibliography, etc.) 

No. 38^ Japaniache Farbenhojaachnitte. (Japanese coloured woodmen- 
gimidnp.) 453 numbers. *A11 in fine old impressions. 

No* 308. Oataalan. (China-Japan and the neighbouring countries.) 



KECAN PAUL, TREHCH, TRilBNEI 

PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS of OHe 
and Grammars, Publishers to the Geolos^ical Su 
Masetim, the India Office, and the Japan Society, 
priiicioal Booksellers on the Continent and thi 
' Libraries in i^erica, India, Australia, C 

AGENTS IN ENGLAND for the followmg^%^^ L ! » 

The Tropical Agriculturisty The Indian Antiquary^ The Calcutta 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Aeiatie Society ^ The Journal of the^ Str^e Bitamh' 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, The Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, The Transactions of the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, The 
Tramactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 



NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. By theBev.R. STSBXwe, M.A., 

M.B., B.S., Missionary of the Church Missionarj* Society, Gaza, Palestine. 8vo, 
cloth, 12«. net. 

AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE, WITH 
EASY PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES. By Tatui Baba. Third edition, 
revised by Mr. Q. Ukita, with an Introduction by Mr. A. Di68Y. CrSwn 8vo, 5s. net. 

AN ENGLISH-JAPANESE DICTIONARY OF THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

(\)mpiled originally by Sir Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G., and Ibhibashi Masakata. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged by E. M. Hobart- Hampden, B.A., and 
Harold G. Parlett. Large crown Svo*, 17«. 6rf. net. 


BOOKS ON JAPAN by Lafeadio Hearn. 


IN GHOSTLY JAPAN. 

EXOTICS AND RETROSPECTIVES. 
SHADOWINGS. 

A JAPANESE MISCELLANY. 

GUT OF THE EAST. 


KWAIDAN : Stories and Studies of 
Strange Things. 

STRAY LEAVES FROM STRANGE 
LITERATURE. 

GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA FIELDS. 


Crown 8vo, 5a. net each. 

GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. 2 vols., cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 15f. 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. Fully illustrated with Photographs and Coloured 
Plates. Nos. I to X ready. 150 pp. large 8vo, 3a. uet each part. 

This Mafrazine is a history of the war from the bezinning, beinfc wholly manufactured in Japan, 
and up to the present is the most accurate account of the war. The illustrations are produced in 
Japan, and contain five or six in colours. The work also contains a military history of Japan from 
the earliest times. 

A HISTORY OF JAPAN DURING THE CENTURIES OF EARLY 
EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE (1542-1870). By James Murdoch, M.A., in 
collaboration with Isoh Yamagata. In three volumes, of which Vol. I (1542- 
1651) is ready. Large Svo, cloth, in cloth box, 743 pp. with nine Maps, 36«. net. 
To be issued shortly '\^ls. II and III. 

COINS OF JAPAN. By Neil G. Munro. With Coloured * Frontispieoe, 61 
Plates printed if Photogravure, Gold, Silver, and Colour, Svo, cloth, 91e. net. 

TRUBNER'S oriental CATALOGUE. No. XVII. THE FAR EAST. In 
three parts. 1. Periodicals and Miscellaneous Transactions. II. ^^guages. 
III. Books on the Far East. Svo, 172 pp. 


MEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, A CO., LAI 

OSTDXN HOirSE, 43, GZEIhlBD 8TBEET, W. 




i^UDDHAGHOSA’S 

COMMENTARIES. 

Tson series consists of the Pali Text of the principal Commentaries* 
of Soddhaghosa, ])riiit(‘{l on stout paper in the Burmese character. 
The Text is collated from several MSS. in each case, and carefully 
Iffised by Saya U Pye, a scholar well known throughout Burma. 

The works are su})plied in two bindings at the following prices. 
Bemittances may Le made by Post Office Order at the rate of sixteen 
pence per rupee 

Any book will be sent post free on receipt of a Post Office Order 
for its value, plus one shilling for postage. 

VINAYA PITAKA. 

(The SAMANTArl^ADIKS.) 

Full Sheep. Persian. 

I. Parajikatthakatha, in two s. d. rf, 

volumes, each ... Ks. 4 = 5 4 Es. 6 = 

II. Pucittiyatthakatha, in two 

volumes, each ... Rs. 4 = 5 4 Rs. 6 = 8 0 

SUTTA PITAKA. 

(DIouanikaya Atthakatua.) 


d. s, d. 

III. Silakkhnndatthukathri ... Rs. 5 = 68 R^. 7 = 9 4 

IV. Maliavaggfitthakathri ... Rs. 5 ==6 8 Rs. 7 = 94 

V. Patheyatthakathri ... Rs. 5 = 6 8 Rs. 7 = 9 4 

ABHIDHAMMA PiyAKiC. 

(AuTIIDHAMMATTHAKATnA.) 

S. d, 8. d. 

VI. Atthasalinl Rs. 6 = 8 0 Rs,. 8 = 10 8 

Vll. Sammohavinodanl ... Rs. 7 = 94 Rs. 9 = 12 0 
VIII. Pancnppakaranntthakatha lls. 6 = 80 Rs. 8=108 

Figures in brackets at the head of each pag(‘ give the page in the 


text of the llaiithawaddy Tipitaka in which the passage commented or 
appears. When different readings occur, the most usual is given, and 
an asterisk marks the existence of another reading. 

The following TTka^, printed and bound in the same style as our 
ooraxnentari^, are now' ready, others being in course of nreparation : — 
Siratthadipuni Tika by Siiriputtathera, d, ^ «. rf. 

infour vols., each Rs. 4 «= 5 4 Rs. 6 = 8 0 

lliila xik& by Anandathera, in three 

Tois., each B8.4.54 B8.6>=80 

fo be obtained from the 

PTI QTl IIIINBTNE PITAKA PEESS, 

1, Twtnty-fifth Street, Rmftoh, 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 

PRESIDENT. 

1906 Th* Right Hon. thb LORD REAY, G.C.S.I., LL.D. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1905 R. N. OUST, Eea., LL.D., Hon. Secretary. 

1906 Sib ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. 
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1903 Sib RAYMOND WEST, K.C.I.E., LL.D. 

COUNCIL. 

1905 rBOFESBOB J. F. BLUMHARDT. 

1905 Pbofesbob E. G. BROWNE, M.A, 

1906 0. CODRINGTON, M.D., F.8.A., Eon. Librarian. 

1902 M. L. DAMES, Ebq., I.C.S.ret. 

1904 A. G. ELLIS, Ebq. 

1902 J. F. FLEET, Esa., Ph.D., C.I.E., I.C.S.ret. 
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EOYAL ASIATIC SOCIETYS JO0ENAL. 


jAinrABT, 1906. 


CONTENTS. 

ARTICLES. 

FAQB 

I. — The Metre of the Brhadderata. By A. B. Keith 1 

II. — Mas^ud-i-Sa^d-i- Salman, by Mirza Muhammad b, 

‘Abdu’l-Wahhab of Qazwfn. Translated by E. G. 
Bbowne 11 

III. — The Pahlavi Texts of Yasna LVII~LXI (Sp. ; in 

S.B.E. xxxi, LVIII-LXII), for the first time 
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THE METKE OF THE BHHADDE7ATA. 

By a. B. KEITH, M.R.A.S. 

TT is perhaps difficult to exaggerate the importance from 
^ the point of view of the literary history of India of 
the Brhaddevata attributed to Saunaka. That this has not 
hitherto received full recognition is due in part to the fact 
that it has been held, for example even by Dr. E. Sieg^^ 
that the Brhaddevata is later in date than the Mahabharata. 
This is, however, certainly not the case, as Professor A. A. 
Macdonell has shown conclusively in his edition* of the 
former work. About 300 6lokas of the work are devoted 
to legends, and this must, it seems, be regarded as a con- 
clusive proof that at the date of its composition there 
existed in Sanskrit an akhyana or itihasa literature. Now 
the date of the Brhaddevata is fixed by Professor Macdonell,* 
on groimds which appear to me unassailable, at about’ 
400 B.C., perhaps earlier. It follows, therefore, that a Sanskrit 
itihasa literat^ can be proved to have existed in the fifth 
century b.c. 

^ IHs Sagmstoffe de$ Sigviday pp. 126, 127. 

* jBfhaddevatd, yoI. i, p. xxix. 

* Op. eit.f Tol. i, pp. xdi, xEiii. Of. Victor H«uy, Smts OnUf^ 

4.a.a.s. 1906. 1 
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This appears to me a most important result in -view of 
tite controversy over the date of the epics. Two competing 
f^inions on tMs point are held at the present time. The 
one, represented by such scholars as Professor Jacobi, 
Professor Macdonell, Professor Rapson,^ and Mr. Thomas, 
ascribes the epics to on early date, say the sixth to the 
fourth, century b.c., and considers that at the time of 
composition they were written for and were intelligible to 
a comparatively wide circle of the people ; the other, which 
counts among its supporters in various degrees M. Barth, 
Professors Bergaigne, Liiders, and Rhys Davids, Dr. Senart, 
and Dr. Grierson, considers that the epics are comparatively 
late work, the result of the gradual growth of the influence 
of the literary language of the Brahmanic schools, which 
still show in many traces evidence of their being translations 
or adaptations of Pali or Prakrit originals. The question 
is of course intimately connected with the kindred question 
of the extent to which Sanskrit was ever a spoken language. 
It is not, I understand, ever now held that Sanskrit — ^in 
the sense of the language which was known as a l>/idsd to 
Pacini — ^was a vernacular of all the people in any paft of 
India, but it obviously makes a great difference in the view 
taken of the nature of Sanskrit whether we are to regard 
it as a mere priestly language applied in late times to 
secular purposes, or arc to hold that there was a time when 
a heroic epic was written in a language approximating to 
that of the Ksatriya class, and one which could be understood 
without great difficulty by the mass of the people. We 
cannot believe, I venture to think, that the early audiences 
to whom the epics were recited were satisfied to listen to 
what they did not pretend to understand. No doubt, as 
Dr. Grierson* says, the Ramaj’ana and Mahabharata are 
nowadayif recited to villagers who know nothing of Sanskrit, 
but thUt is the result (a) of the sacred character oow attaching 
to ^e works as the result of centuries of fame, and (d) of 


' Of. the discuMions in J.E.A.S., 1904, pp. 435-487. 
* J.X.A.&, 1904gp. 475. 
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the fact that the outlines of the story are familiar through 
yemacular translations and imitations. I^either of these 
features could be found in the primitive akhyanas out dE 
wtdch the epic developed. It is really inconceivable tiiat 
a man should compose works to appeal to the people — as the 
epics were beyond question intended to do— in a iKtngm^ 
unintelligible to them, whereas there is no difficulty in 
understanding how the epics soon became less and less 
generally understood, and yet retained their hold on the 
populace. 

Taken in this connection the Brhaddeyata appears to me 
to be decisive for the early date of the Sanskrit epic poetry, 
and against the theory of translation from Pali or Prakrit. 
If there were Sanskrit epic legends in the fifth century b.c.-, 
it is unreasonable to look for the composition of the great 
epics in the first or second century a.d. 

Since the Brhaddevata has the great merit of being 
preserved in a text which is in all probability free from 
serious interpolation or corruption, as is proved by the 
quotations in the SarvanukramanI, I have thought it may 
be of interest to examine the metres of this early piece of 
quasi-epic literature. In the present state of the text of the 
two great epics no useful comparison of metre can be made, 
but it is not improbable that such a comparison may in 
course of time be rendered possible when critical text studies 
of the Mahabharata and Bamayana have proceeded further 
and some better criteria of old and new strata of text have 
come to light. 

The following remarks are based entirely on the text as 
constituted by Professor MacdoneU, Bajendralala Mitra’s 
edition being quite useless from this as from every othep 
point of view. I use a comma to denote the caesura, or 
nither diaeresis, whenever it can be determined ‘with fair 
certainty. It is assumed that for the purpose bf the 
diaeresis a prefix like sam in tamhk&tah counts as a sepiy:ate 
word; this could easily be proved if neoessafy. I have 
omitted the references to save q;>ace, and there are very 
q[KN»ibly smne errors in the enuncii^on, but the main results 
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will sot be affected by such errors. In any case the numbers 
woold be altered if readings other than those adopted by 
Professor Macdonell were accepted. Cha has, of course, 
been regarded as always making position. 

The anustubh in the Brhaddevata is essentially of a later 
form thfl-Ti the anusmbh, even in the latest portions, of the 
]$^eda. This is shown especially by the fact that the 
second pada of each half- verse ends always ^ in w — w — . 

In the first pada the second half is — in 2,002 

cases out of a possible 2,382.^ On the other hand, the 
remaining 380 half-verses show a much greater variety of 
'form than is allowed in the kavya dloka, and it seems fair 
to regard the 4loka here as exhibiting a transition stage to 
the doka of the later literature. 

Of the variant forms five half -lines have nine syllables in 
the first pada, which begins with w w save in one cSse 
(IV, 102a). In 182 cases the first ^da ends in — — — — . 
Two forms only of the first four syllables occur frequently, viz., 
, — in 86 cases, and w — , 

— — — in 73 cases. In VIII, 79o occurs w — , 

— — , but the reading may be incorrect for yatha ca gharmah 
wmbhUtah. The other instances are distributed as follows : — 
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+ 2 with caesura alter the 4th syllable. 
+ 2 with cfiBsura after the 4th syllabic. 


* For •& apiorait exoopUon see Macdonell, p. xxvi, n. 2. 

• la the tet lour syllables w ^ — and .. w — oocnr twice each, 
^ ^ ^ and — w w ^ onoe each only. The other possible forms are 

iUtnqnmit, 
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In 68 cases is found — w w — as the end of the first 
t^da. As before only two forms occur frequently, Tiz., 

— : — jww — in 16 cases + 3 with csssura 

after the fourth syllable, and w — w — 

in 34 cases + 1 with caesura after the fourth syllable. 

There are ten other forms, as follows : — 


, w w ^ 3 



In 52 cases the first pada ends in — . There 

are seven forms, of which four are fairly common 



+ 2 'mth. caeBura after the fifth syllable. 
+ 1 with ceesura after the sixth syllable. 

+ 1 with caesura after the sixth syllable. 

9 

+ 1 with cffiBurs after the sixth syllable. 

9 

+ 1 with oaema after the sixth syllaUe. 

— ww_, — 1 

w — 1 


In 43 eases the first pada ends in w 
;az« seven forms distriba^ as follows : — 


— . There • 
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+ 2 'with cflMura after the folurth syllable. 

w v-x w — 8 

+ 3 with csDstira after the fifth syllable. 
+ 2 with cffisnra after the sirth syllalie. 

• , 'W' 3 

. w, w w ^ 6 

+ 2 with csDSura after the fourth syllable. 

*1 

■WWW— 1 


+ 1 with csDsura after the fifth syUahle. 


In 15 cases the first pada ends in w — w — . These 
oases are of special interest, as the later form avoids carefully 
the iambic ending. There are six forms : — 


+ 1 With ccDsura after the fourth syllable. 

w _ 1 


a very remarkable form. 


4 I with ooesura after the sixth svUable. 


In 12 eases the first poda ends in w w — There 
axe eight forms, but all the occurrences ore sporadic • 
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There remain 3 oases of endings in — — - w Tia. ; — 



This large Tariety of forms appears consistent with and to 
support the date assigned on o^er grounds to the work by 
Professor Macdonell. It was most probably written at 
a time when the 4loka had not yet received its final form, 
and when the verses which are irreg^ular according to the 
later metre were still felt to be correct. It may, of course, 
be argued that some of the forms are the result of the 
introduction of quotations from the !l^gveda, but, even 
allowing this to be the case in some instances, the explanation 
cannot be applied in the majority of cases, and it would 
doubtless have been easy for the author to put them in 
another form, had they seemed to him unmetrical. 

Consistent also with the antiquity of the verse is the fact 
of the separation of the padas. Hiatus is quite freely 
allowed between pudas in the same half'verse. There are, 
according to my reckoning, about 112 cases of such hiatus. 
It is true that hiatus occurs also elsewhere, but these oases 
can nearly all be reduced to (1) Yedic quotations, e.g., U 
I, 54fl ; ho adya, I, bla ; or (2) o or d + r, or t + f, or « + r— 
all special cases.^ Other exceptions are extremely rare 
(e.g. I, 111a). Between padas, however, all sorts of Kin-faia 
occur freely. 

On the other hand, there are not lacking signs that the 
oonnection of the padas was becoming closer than in the 
period of the Saiphitas. The instances are of three krada. 
(1) The break at the end of the first pada occurs in the 
middle of a compound, or after a prefix to a .verb, e.g*, 
pr^Uafy t seMNom, I, 115a, or ibki | 1, 80a., Thens 

' ftka^ It may ba notad, ia dtad in P&sini, VI, i, 137, aa ri"m*ttist tba 
ajbaanaa at aaadhi to Ilia eaaa of i, u, and r fdlowad bj a ilieiinilar aovil, and 
BmhAs ia aaaoeiatad with ittatoa. Tba abaanaa of aandhi batowan • « « sad 
Yli 128, ako on tha aaOarilf at fittaljra, saaiadtag 
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are seven other instances (II, 98a, 103a; III, 86&; lY, 826; 
Y, 68c, 1756; VI, 886). (2) There is elision at the end 

of i^e first pada ; the elision is almost always of i becoming 
Pi of which there are eleven instances (II, 1276, where the 
Verse should probably be divided after the *pf/; III, 696, 
136o; IV, 1446; V, 816; VI, 636, 686; YII, 83a, 1066; 
Yin, 146, 946). There are three instances of the elision 
of initial a (I, 546 ; IV, 139a ; VI, 156a) ; and one instance 
of « becoming v (II, 1156). (3) Finally, in six cases the 

verse runs on irregularly: they are III, 83a, dngirasasydsan; 
1346, varumaydryammh ; 9a, naktdnakti ; II, 141a, hittham ; 

IV, 1166, aiigdnyanaduhah ; VIII, 57a, tvantydnydh. 

The examples of hiatus taken together with these signs 
of the tendency to regard the padas as united seem to be 
conclusive evidence of the transitional character of the verse. 
The same view follows from the treatment of the tristubh. 
There are some 42 verses in this metre in the Brhaddevata, 
and the details given below seem conclusively to show that 
the metre was still in an experimental stage. No one after 
the later metres had definitely formed themselves would have 
composed these curious forms, which, however, find a natural 
explanation as transitional forms from the free tristubh of 
the SaiphitSs, where the last four syllables are ulone of 
importance, to the later verses, where all syllables are 
determined. 

Only one verse occurs where all the piidas are alike in 
metre, the indravajra, IV, 2. Verses with mixed padas of 
indravajra and upondravajrS occur iu I, 44 («. + *. + «. + i.), 
46 (tt. + M. + i. + I.) ; IV, 1 (m. + «. + I. + I.). In III, 154, 
the first, second, and fourth padas are indra^-ajra, the third 
is tiOinl. In 155 the first two padas are ialini, the 
third and the fourth irregular. In IV, 95, the first and 
third pidaa are upendravajra and the second indravajra, the 
foorth M irregular. In 96 the last, two padas axe indravajra, 
the first two are irregular. The second and third padas of 

V, are identical (w — — — — w — — w — — ), 

•ad to in Y, 46, and VIII, 127 — w — , — w — 

— . w — . the first and fourth being irregular. In. 
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y, 113, the first two padas are upendravajra, the last two 

w — w — w — In VIII, l(%the 

first ' two are indraTajra, the last irregular. In 125 the 

e«cond and fourth are w , — — , 

the others irregular. In lY, 99, the second and third are 
salinT, the rest irregular. In all, 15 verses have two of more 
padas alike. 

On the other hand, there are no less than 7 verses with four 
padas of 11 syllables all dissimilar (III, 156 ; lY, 5, 6, 7 ; 
V, 114 ; VIII, 128, 129) ; and 19 verses contain padas 
of differing numbers of syllables. In five cases only is there 
any correspondence of padas : in lY, 10, the verse consists of 

12 + 11 + 11 + 11, the last two being w 

w — w — ^ ; in IV, 4, of 11 + 11 + 12 + 11, the 

second and fourth being w — — ; 

in V, 7, of 11 + 12 + 11 + 12, the second and fourth being 

— IV, 3, consists 

of an indravajra + upendravajra + indravajra + 12 ; and 
V, 11, consists of two wlinl padas + 12 + 11. The other 
verses show different variations of padas of 10, 11, and 12 
syllables as follows : — 


IV, 97: 10 + 11 + 11+11. 

V, 112 : 10 + 11 + 12 + 12 (the first pada may be read as 

11 with vyuha). 

V, 10: 11 + 11 + 10 + 10. 

11 + 12 + 11 + 11 . 

III, 128 ; V, 9 : 11 + 11 + 11 + 12. 

IV, 8 : 12 + 11 + 11 + 11. 

IV, 9: 12 + 11 + 12 + 11. 
m, 129 : 12 + 12 + 11 + 11. 

III, 130: 12 + 11 + 12 + 12. 

IV, 98: 11 + 11 + 12 + 12. 


ni, 126, 127 I 
VIII, 99, 100 i 


There remains VIII, 130, which has 6 padas of 11 
■syllables, the loorth and fifth bdng upendiavajti, and the • 
first and sixth indravajra. 
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01 the 24 jagati padas only 12 have the charakeriatic- 
jap.ti ending of w — ; 10 end in — w — ^ 

2 in v-' w and — respectively. On the 

other hand, of the tristubh padas 2 end with the jagati endiflg 
w — w ^ , and 1 with w , 

In four cases hiatus is permitted between the padas of the 
half- verses, while in one case tu becomes tv. 

Confirmation of the view here taken that the metre of the 
Bfhaddevata represents a genuine stage of the historical 
development of the sloka may be derived from an 
examination of the 58 half-verses in the epic narrative in 
adhyaya 33 of the Aitareya Brahmana, which must date 
about 200 or 300 years before the Brhaddevata. In 14 cases 

the first pada ends in^ — ; in 13 in — ; 

making 27 cases with the long syllable in the sixth and 
seventh places, the characteristic of the classic ifioka. Of 
the rest there are 8 cases of'-^ — ^ — ; 6 of — ; 

Sofv-'ww — ; fief — ww— ; 4 of — — w— ; and 

3 of w w — — . In three cases the second pada has not an 
iambic ending. The verse is undoubtedly of an older type 
than that of the Brhaddevata, but the line on which it will 
develop is clearly one which will naturally lead to the later 
metre, while its own history can be traced in the different 
strata of the Hgveda. 
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MAS^VD-I-SA^D-I-SALMAN 

BY MIRZA MUHAMMAD B. ^ABDU’L-WAHHAB OF QAZWIN* 
Translated by E. G. BBOWNE. 

{Continued from p. 740, October ^ 1905.) 

Mas' ltd \s Second Imprisonment, 

Abu Nasr-i“Farsi had incurred the displeasure 
of Sultan Mus^ud, his protigis were also arrested, 
dismissed or cast into prison, and amongst them Mas'ud-i- 
Sa‘d-i-Salm4n, who was interned in the Castle of Maranj,^ 
where he remained a long time in confinement. During 
this period also he coinposed in praise of Sult4n Mas'ud and 
his adAusers and courtiers poems so touching and full of 
pathos that, in the words of Nidhami-i-‘Arudi of Samarqand, 
to read them “ causes the hair to stand on end and tears 
to well from the eyes.’’ Yet these availed him nothing, 
until, after eight years, according to the most probable 
conjecture, the efforts of Thiqatu’l- Mulk T&hir b. ‘All 
effected his release. I shall now cite verses in proof of the 
facts summarised above. 

A certain Muhammad Khatibi, one of the friends of 
Mas‘ud-i*Sa‘d (perhaps also one of the protigia of Abd 
Nasr-i-F&rsi), was commissioner of Quzd&r ^ in Sistin while 
Mas‘ud was governor of Ch&landar. Both were suVlBequently 
dismissed and cast into prison. Mas‘ud, in a qa^da praise 

the name of a caatle in India, to the 

but 1 haire been unable to find any mention of it elaewfaero. 
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of Thiqata’l-Mulk T&hir b. 'Ali,* one of Sult&n Mas'dd’s 
ministers, endeayonrs to console him, and it appears from 


* Thiqata’l'Mulk T^hir b. ‘AH b. Mushk&n was the Watir of Sult&n Mastiid 
b.Ibi&h im. ^Awfi in his account of Maf9*(id-i-Sa*d-i-Salm&n (LuhdWUAlhdb^ 
ed. Browne, vol. ii, p. 246 ) says: “ Of Thiqatu’l-Mulk he writes as follows, at 
the time when the (jhief seat of the Ministerial Office was filled with so much 
distinction by him ” ; and most of the qa^das composed in his praise by Mas^tld- 
i-Sa*d also contain a punogyric on Sultkn Mas^dd. Of these 1 will only cite the 
following couplet : — 

' tiji cXJwtjT Liu (U 

“ Neither is there such am orna^tvent of the Empire as Thiqatu'l-Mtdky 
Nor such an Empire •maker as \_Sultdn'] Mas^ud ! ” 

Abu’l-Faraj-i-Ktini has also written qaeidas in his praise. In one of these 
he says ^ 

** ThiqatiCUMulh^ the King's treasurer and confidential adviser^ Khwdja Tdhir — 
mag Qod's Ege watch over him ! ” 

From this couplet it appears that he held the rank of ** Khdff^* (confidential 
adviser, or Privy Councillor) before that of Waztr (Premier). Sank’i also has 
composed poems in his praise, and in his Kdr^ndmay after praising Sultkn 
Mas^dd, he says : — 

y ‘ JuJ \jJ: L" 

** Thdqatu^l’^Mulk Jdhir h, *‘Al\ : the King is as the Erophct and he as the Saint, 
Since Heaven made thee manifest there •« [Am^] otie Larth and \one'\ Th'Air, 
[one] Tahir/* 


He was also praised by Mukht&ri of Ghazna, by whom this quatrain was 
written ; — 

‘ J/ ilCJ-iJT LXJ ybU? 
* (J-lj ^yl<ar aA 

** J\Mr^7%iqatn*I^JIfHlk, great Chiefs Justice ! The heads cf chief s hew to thu 
wriltSN edict ! 

Ass hemi regards mereg in the trertf , rwJbw l\fe ahiiing and pass ha ike 
warid/^* 
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certain expressions whicH the poet employs that the cause of 
his. imprisonment was connected with the government of 
Ch^landar. 

j J--3J iXsi* 

‘ ^ A-jL- 1 J ]p 

^ jAj\ Jij j > ^,i,y ^«a.i ^ A— ^ 

‘ ^ j ^ JU- J 

jJa_j 

‘ 4^LiJ jl 


S'^3jr‘ } J^j 3'^ 

‘ cr-i;' Ir^ 

- .ii- U j - i*^ ^ ^ (_j_^ 

‘ J^ ^ ^iSJ (^«^>■«X4J 


(V' 


J-i t-^ 


Museum) and the Da^iuru'^UWuzard (** Manual oi Ministers’*) of Ghiyhthu’d- 
Din Ehw&ndamir (Or. 234 oi the British Museum). In the poems of the poets 
his name and title appear as above, Thiqatu’l-Mulk T^hir b. *A11.” The only 
authority for the statement that bis father *AH was the son of Mushk&n is the 
statement of Ki^hmi-i-^Arddi oi Samarqand (Chahdr MaqdUiy Browne’s 
translation, p. 74). This Mushkkn was the father of Abd Nayr Manytir h. 
Mushkhn, who died in a.h. 431 (s: a.d. 1039-1040), who was secretary to Sulthn 
Ma^miid and hia sun Mas‘0d, auth<u‘ of the Maqdmdt of Bd Nayr Mnshkhn, and 
teaduir of Ahu’l-Fadl Bayhaql, author of the ** History of Mas^dd ” ({h’WM-t- 
MM*iidtL For the biography of Abd Nayr Mnshkdn, see ^afadi’s 

fTd/i (A&. 23,359 ot the British Museum, f. 15), Ibnu’l-Athir’a 

Chronide wader the events of the year a.b. 431, and the HistoiQ of Abn’l^Fadl* 
Bayhaqi MMsun. It would therefore appear that Thiqata’l-MuBt Thhir b. 'All 
b«^ Mqshkdn was the nephew of Abd ^ayr Mushkdn. 1 have sot been aUe to 
iioaldni file date of his oeath, which, however, appears to have taken place after * 
600 (» A«D. 1100-7) and before a.b, 510 («= a.d. 1116-17}« 
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U 

** 4) Mufyammadf ^ there be in the world a monument" of talent 
it M idtou, 0 Essence of Talent and Incarnation of 
Genius ! 

Men call thee Elliatibi, which is but right and ^proper, for 
thou art a most eloquent orator (khatib) both in verse 
and prose. 

When I read the statement of thy case, every corner of my 
gall-bladder teas choked with blood, for thou didst state 
thy case in verses sweet as sugar. 

Even so, when we well consider the matter, all our misfortune 
arose ( after God’s predestination) from Quzddr and 
Chdlandar. 

We are two scholars, iioo noblemen, two men well proved, yet 
withal ill-advised, wrong-headed, and far from clear- 
sighted. 

Hereafter, should Fortune befriend me, my part shall he the 
praise of my lord and master with pen and paper ; 

In praise of Thiqatu’l-Mulk {how ocean-hearted a benefactor !) 
the diver of my genius shall bring up treasure-houses of 


It was about the same period, namely, at the beginning of 
his second imprisonment, that he composed his celebrated 
'K-qaflda, which is so touching and full of pathos, and which 
begins : — 

‘ w'-acu ^ ‘ ^ 

‘ ^ J ‘ tr^ cH' 

** I am Sorry for what I hare done : I know no other way 
*sate repentance : 

lU fortune (angles all my affairs ; I twist my tongue in my 
mouth. 

2Kw sphere turns not according to my denre ; why skouU 
I turn wild words I'* 





U 


A few verses farther on he says >— 

1*1 tii\j I? 

• W *t 

U5^-^ ji 




^ 4^\— >fl i c:>^ 

‘ jjl ji-. ij cs*-**^ 


^ ^ ij[/ <— aJ jb> 

>»3 liiJL g^ d* '■<*>*<><^^g^ 


Jj 


^ 4-^1 tiT^ Jr^ ji 
i*^J!i (*^ L5^ 

M > l A ll ^ 4C1 b*> 

1*^^— J J>^ A jl “■ <*>,*1-^ ^ ^ jj 

I M 1'^ 1 «# 1 t^ U i 4 ^^1^*** ^,y>* \j ^> Mw> l A J ^ ^ ^^I^CVmA 

4| " *^*4*^ ^ ^ * V i^l l^ ^*3 


“ 0 wonder, since I was born I am in bonds : am I then assigned 
to prison until death ? 

For some while evil Fortune kept me racked by all kinds of 
sorrow and affliction. 

When I put on the raiment of offlce, evil Fate seized my collar . 

Again without cause am I afflicted: Fate has brought me 
to a desolate cell. 

Wherefore, O Heaven, dost thou thus each moment inflict 
such blows on my head ? I am not an anvil / 

Wherefore dost thou trail my body in blood ? I am not 
a pole-axe! Wherefore dost thou put m^ heart in 
a furnace f I am not an arrow-head ! 

Wherefore dost thou attack, for my sword is blunt? Whereflare 
dost thou pursue, for my field is narrow ? 

Accmnt, avaunt/ for my steed halts/ Enough, ewtugh/ 
flcr my buckler is broken / 
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Great Seavene ! Will no one tell me vihy I have deeeroed the 
King't bonds ! 

By God, I am [innocent'] as the ‘ Wolf of Joseph ’ : by God, 
they do falsely accuse me ! 

If there be ever an atom of guile in me, I am no son of 8a‘d- 
i-Salmdn ! ” 


And in coucluBion lie says : — 




“ I continually weep like the cloud or the candle, while I recite 
this verse like some charm or psalm : 

‘ 0 Musulmdns, for God’s sake come to my aid, if I l^ 
a Musulmdn ! ’ ” 


All the verses of this qasida are in this vein ; and though 
the lines cited above are foreign to our present purpose, which 
is to adduce evidence connected with Mas'ud’s biography, 
they are given as a specimen of his prison-poems. 

In another qasida in praise of Thiqatu’l-Mulk Tihir b. ‘Ali 
he says that in the preceding year he was one of the notables 
and officials of the State, and that every dtrham of public 
money for which he was responsible could bo accoimted 
for; yet, notwithstanding this, he had been imprisoned for 
a year in the utmost destitution and misery in the fortress 
of Maranj. This qasida he composed in the first year of 
his [second] captivity, and after the customary laudation 
he says: — 

A w 4 S > ^ J Si X * ■ * <>l < CvMaril 





IT 


^ j ^ r*i»<«o^ ^ uSiirt'v i\ '• J ^*<J* 

‘ j' ‘ ts*^ (V*^ 1^:— «>e 

* <ti ^ y^Vsfc- ^ j iSiS ,^'j/t Vi* |> !* ««M DV 

“ Friend and foe have seen that only a year ago I was one of 
the nobles. 

[/ had'\ many horses and countless servants, all sorts of 
prt^erty and all kinds of luxuries. 

Like those who are drunk [with successl, at the mere opening 
of my mouth I made [my subordinates'^ run right 
and left. 

I relied on all, thinking that none would venture to traduce me. 

Such work have I wrought and such panegyrics have I composed 
that none have seen the like of either. 

Not one dirham remains against me in my official capacity 
on any score tn any Government office. 

[ Yef\ behold, I am in this Fortress of Maranj, plucked and 
singed, with neither house nor home ! 

[I swear'] by God that during this year nether back nor belly 
have received clothing or bread ! " 

From another qasida in praise of the same person it 
appears that at the time of its composition he had been 
imprisoned two years in the fortress of Maranj. After the 
panegyric he says : — 

e^j ^ ‘ j ^ ^ 

* j'j (V^ cTs-^ ‘ *-C;'** 'jy ^ ^ 

'Jj-if-i j r-ir^ h ‘ i ^ 

** and detention in the fortress qf Marat^' have veatd my 
smtl and wounded nm spirit ; 

19 O 0 * 


2 
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By ihy mercy and beneficence redeem my ^rit from gri^ 
and raise up my soul from care ! 

Wouldst thou really on thine otm part be content if I should 
die miserably in such a prieon~cell ? 

When I remember [ the sufferings of] this year and last year, 
bitterly do I tceep in regret for the year before last ! ” 


Fumlly, in addressing a certain minister whose name is 
not mentioned, though it is almost certain that the above- 
mentioned Thiqatu’l-Mulk is intended, the poet clearly and 
explicitly defines the periods of his imprisonment in different 
places. This qasida he composed in the third year of his 
imprisonment at Maranj : — 

^ ^ 

Ajtii JLt Ami 1^1 j\ uJObA ^ ^ 

j^Aij sj iS * Ay ^ JLrf Ad 

“ How long shall I remain in this imprisonment with fetters 
so grievous on my feet ? 

8& and Dahak crushed me for seven years, and thereafter for 
three years the castle of Nay. 

Now I have been for three years m Maranj. and it is actually 
the case that I continue to abide in this hellish place.** 


In connection with Maranj, no mention is made in his 
poems of any longer period than this, that is, three years. 
In another qasida in praise of Sult&n Mus‘ud b. Ibr&him, 
which appears to have been written shortly after his release 
from prison, when he hod been pirdoned and received into 
favour that monarch, and which begins — 





**JFInrm»r kings, who wrought naught by injustice, the King cj 
iko Ags hath don^ away with sword and iq^r,** 
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he says, after the panegyric : — 






* M . f Jaj *\^lJ 





‘ C)j^ Jj-j j^\ j-f~ t-* *-} 

ii j A 

^ lA „•. -C-j A— ^ 




%(y iR *XmJ 


>J—^ 


‘ ^J^\J i^b C2— •*> JxaaI y ^ J^J 


oT* iir"4r^ 

‘ j CXK tjitJ ^JiJ\ tA»ii ^ >Au 

* i*^ (**^^~* * *'‘ ^ J 1**^ 


“By my veneration for the Sanctuary [of Mecca, I Atrear], 

0 King, that it never entered my heart that I should 
become so honoured ! 

Nay, nay : since to praise thee is the crown of honour, it is 
hut right if he who praises thee be honoured amongst 
mankind ! 

I trust that bodily weakness may not cause my mind to he 
su^cted of failure or shortcoming in thy praise ; 

For, through bodily suffering, De^ir hath laid hands on my 
heart, while, through mental anxiety. Sickness has over- 
come my body ; 

And erstwhile Fate, which wounds like a lion, heAUfidlen on 
my life, property and rank like a woff on a fftfck iff 
sheep. 

Henefforth tn thy service, like the pen and like fin-ease, 

1 wiO eagerly gird up my Urns and epon ii|| moedh 
t« praise** 
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Agitin, in another qa^ida in praise of the same ruler, 
he says: — 

l■ ^ I I < *I ■i g I M t 

1*^ ^*4^^ I— cT'* JilJ ^ 


“ How can I adequately express my gratitude for the favours 
of the King, which gave me [or restored me to"] house 
and home ? 

ff by day I publicly praise him in verse, at night I privately 
pray for him in prose.” 


On Thiqatu’l'Mnlk Tdhir b. 'Ali, who efEected his release 
from prison, he composed the two following quatrains, which 
confirm the truth of Nidh&mi-i-'Arudi’s statement that this 
minister was instrumental in efiocting his deliverance : — 


0 , 




J ^ iLj*- 


<UJb 




‘ ^ yJ*’ 


" When Fate, without doubt, designed to slay me, thy position 
guaranteed my life. 

All night, from evening until dawn, I cry : ‘ 0 Fortune of 
Tahir son qf 'All, long endure ! ’ ” 


aLJ? 



I 
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" In the eervice of Tahir eon of *AH I risk my life^ sww I otce 
my life to the seroices of Tahir son of ‘All : 

Mvery morning I take my soul in the palm of my hand, and 
bring my life to the setvioe of Tahir son of ‘All.” 


There is some difficulty in determining the exact duration 
of the period of his imprisonment in the fortress of Marajij. 
On the one hand it appears, from the two verses beginning 
Sit and Dahak crushed me for seven years ” (see p. 18 supra), 
that the whole period of his imprisonment was thirte^ 
years, namely, ten years in the reign of Sult&n Ibrdhim and 
three years in the reign of Sultdn Mas‘ud. And although 
it does not necessarily follow from the verses in question 
that the period of his imprisonment in Maranj did not exceed 
throe years, since his captivity there may have been prolonged 
for some time after he composed these verses, yet in another 
passage he explicitly mentions this period of thirteen years, 
to •wit, in a qmlda which he composed in praise of MaUk 
Arslin b. Mas‘ud. In this poem Mas‘ud-i*Sa‘d craves the 
fcivour and good-will of this Prince ; describes his former 
life and the misfortunes which he has suffered at Fortune’s 
hands, and adds that he had been imprisoned for thirteen 
years, a statement which exactly tallies with the two verses 
to which reference is made above. This qaslda begins : — 

‘ 

" With fresh face and smiling lips Spring came to wait on^ the 
vietorious King and monarch, 

S^ltdn Aiu*t~Muluk Malik Arsldn, whose preekmk jtereon 
Empire hath nursed on her 
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After the panegyric he contmues : — 

i^i^j 

KJuL* j ^ - '■' 

“.Ml! jrjJL^^-yT 

* 5 i cT*^*^ jir-* 1*^'*^ 

* liT^ •> V LS“- J L5^ 

*^UA ^_j-j JL-LJs^ j Vi^l_«_j ^ 

‘ *■■:-■ g j ^ 

Jf»X— ^ *-«-« *i i ^ ^ ^,5“^ (j~* 

‘ (V-^^ ^ J, 

‘ - • A-^ aU^ . ^^U!-a>L-.,C^^ 


v.r^ *»i_r 

‘ «-=— — jV^ 

’ * ■■■' * j'^ 3 j'^ 


” I coktmue tH ea^fation qf ihy cUmncy and favour, 0 thou 
^ mAow time Fortune hath eo long awaited ! 

I (kg on^ant have remmned imprieoned for thirieeH yean, 
<md have euffitred agoniee qf torrow in jtrieon a$ut •» 
Atrtnee, 
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Lying in want in hard and narrow eelk, /cut hound in hoavy 
. bonds. 

I have a thousand foes, and but one life, and go in bodily fear, 
but my debts exceed eight hundred thousand: 

I am without resources or means, while round me are gathered 
countless women and innumerable children. 

Many a hoper hath received from thee a portion; I am 
portionless, yet continue to hope. 

I am old, weak, poor and helpless ; show mercy to the age and 
weakness of this thy servant! 

Chanted that I am a transgressor (though by Ood I am not 
so), hast not thou pardoned every transgressor’s trespass? 

So that, if time be vouchsafed me, I may happily pass such 
time as still remains to me in praise and glorification 
of thee.” 

On the other hand, in the Haft Iqllm (Or. 203, f. 3096) 
and the Mujma'u’ l-Fumhd, as well as in the printed edition of 
the Ditcdn, a fragment is ascribed to Mas'ud-i-Sa'd wherein 
he addresses Abu’l - Furuj.* Some of the verses in tbia 
fragment run as follows; — 


* It is not clear who this Abu’I-Farai was, but apparently be cannot be 
identifietl with Abu’l-Faraj.i-R6ui, as the authors of man}’ TaMktrat haTe 
supposed. For Mas'dd-i-Sa'd certainly did not compose this fragment during 
his first imprisonment, the entire duration ol which did not exceed ten yean, for 
how then could he say “/or niiietefn ytart 1 hare been a eapUve ” t And during 
bis second imprisonment he remained on the very best of terms with Abn’l> 
Faraj'i.Bftni , for in a qofida which he addressed to him from prison a^ which 
begins— 


cT* (Jo OJyf olOi Ij * jb 

“0 Matter ’Bu'l-FaraJ, thou dott not rmember mt, to that thit tad htari of aunt 

may be gladdened ! *' 


It is clew beyond all doubt that it is Aba’l>Fanj>i-B(inl to^hom he Is 
■peaung, siiiee m the course of the poem ho addresses him as “ 0 BAnL” Nor 
^,i^**"’**f Na*r b. Rustam, the governor of Lahore, be intended, v risted 
in m pmted edihon of the Litedn, for be was the snMeet of ]las*fM>i>8a*d's 
prsM in many qa^dat dedicated by the poet to him. Hos'Od also eemposad 
S* death, from which it appean that he died in the rein vToyte 

IhtAlte. How, tlmn, aonld 8e‘d*i>Mlmiin eny that he hadoM i^rieoMr 
OT niaetem^ TWa, semng that the whole period of hie imprieonmemt daring 
Ihrihlm nrne only ten yeniaf Therafom the Abnl*Viiii| 
“ riinmon is here made caimot be mriier of thaw two. ” 
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^ ^iXU j ^ lijtAjlj 1*^ 

* 4^4^ J)<^j y * ^_g4>^ (*-* J ^ 

* ‘■-^ J (•‘i^ *f‘ cT* * y ‘-^1/ J-^ uh^lr^ 

‘ 4^4X-i_j |*Wj^ Jl— » * Jjy * j\ *x«U ilfb ^ 

“ 0 *Bu'l-Faraj, art thou not ashamed to have cast me into 
imprisonment and bonds by thine endeavours ? 

8o that now I weep in sorrow, whilst thou in happiness hughest 
afar off? 

What 1 did for thee through good fellowship hath been 
forgotten. 

Does it cause thee no compunction that I have been a captive 
for nineteen years ? ” 


This fragment implies that he had already been imprisoned 
for mneteen years, and that he had again been cast into 
prison at the time when he composed it. There is no 
doubt that one of these two passages contains an error ; 
i.e., either the word “nineteen” in the sentence “/ have 
been a captive for nineteen years," or the word “thirteen” 
in “TAy servant hath remained in prison for thirteen years" 
is a mistake, and that we should read either “thirteen” 
or “nineteen” in both places. From the hint given by 
Nidh&mi-i-'Arddi, who stittes that Mas‘ud>i-Sa‘d was im- 
prisoned for eight years in the reign of Sult&n Mas'ud, 
I feel pretty sure that the word “ thirteen ” in the qa^da 
of Malik Arsl&n is a mistake, and that it should be 
“nineteen” or “eighteen.” We should then arrive at the 
result that the total period of Mas'iid’s imprisonment was 
nineteen or eighteen years, so that, deducting his ten 3 ’’ear 8 ’ 
oaptivity during the reign of Ibr&him, the duration of his 
imprisonment in Maranj during the reign of Sidtdn Mas'ud 
would tw right or nine years, which agrees with the state- 
msnt olfl^l^imi-i-‘Arddi.' 

* Him still isfliaiaB om dUBmltr which has not beeo sohsd, BsaBsly, the 
Msiod at whidi MM*Sd-i-6a'd esanpowd Ukia pif which he aii^ciicd to Aba'l- 
iriri* Vor its inplkstioB is that he had bcaa iatpittooed for aiMtoca jaass. 
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To conclude the matter, we must assume that *Ali-quli 
£h4n ■'‘'W^dih” of Daghist&n, the author of the Riyddu*ah~ 
8hu*ord (“ Gardens '^f the Poets,” Add. 16,729, f. 407'*), 
Ma Bland in his article in the Journal Asiatique for 1853 
(ser. V, vol. ii, pp. 356 et seqq.), and the Majma‘u* l-Fusa/id 
have misread the word , “ eight,” as , 

“twenty,” in the expression of Nidhfimi-i-'Arddi of 
Samarqand “ the period of his imprisonment in the time 
of Sult&n Mas‘ud was eight years ” ; and that, having done 
this, they added on their own authority the siunmarized 
statement that “ Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmdn was imprisoned 
for twelve years in the reign of Sultdn Ibrdhim and 
twenty years in the reign of Sultan Mas'ud, or, in all, 
thirty-two years,” not reflecting, apparently, that the whole 
period of Sultan Mas'ud’s reign did not exceed seventeen 
years, and that therefore Mus‘ud-i*Sa‘d could not possibly 
have been imprisoned for twenty years in his reign. In 
both manuscripts of the Chahdr Maqdia in the British 
Museum, as well as in the Tihran lithographed edition, the 
numeral “eight” (^..waJb) is perfectly clear. 

(c) Third Period: Period of Happiness at the close ofMas^dd's 
Life, from about a.h. 500 (= A.n. 1106-7) until 
A.H. 515 (= A.D. 1121-2), which last is the correct date 
of his Death. 

This period extends over the last half of the reign of 
Mas'ud, the whole of the reigns of Shir-zad and Malik Arsldn, 
and part of the earlier period of the reign of Bahrdmshlh. 
All the qasidas which he devotes to the praise of these 
monarchs belong to this period, and since during it Mas'dd* 
i'Sa'd did not again suffer imprisonment, it may be called, 
relatively speaking, the “period of happiness,” although 

•nd had »gtm been eaut into priaon at the time when he compoeed it. Naw if ww 
rappM that he compoeed the fraraent m question at the beginninit of hts loosiid 
KTOnaonment, what is meant by W liaving been a prisoner for ninritaan yean t 
^i^ule if we smpoae that he composed it after his second inpriionaient, men It 
weald qrpeor ttiat he was impnaped three tinm, fw which smmcaiiion we haea 
BO warrant, siaee nowhere in his poems does he alhide to a thinl impriomaMat, * 
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daring tiie reign of Malik Arsldn he still enjoyed no great 
&yoiir, since his release from prison was still comparatiyely 
recent, and some prejudice still exilted against him in 
consequence of the suspicions cast upon him by his eneifties. 
But in the reign of Sultan Yaminu’d-Dawla Bahr^sh&h 
his affairs prospered greatly, and he became one of the most 
favoured intimates of this monarch’s court. It appears that 
Bahr&msh4h was a patron of letters and a friend of learning,^ 
and fully recognised the merits of this great poet, who was 
at this time in extreme old age and well stricken in years, 
BO that he showed him special favour, increased his salary 
and allowances, and did not suffer the remainder of his life, 
which was but a very little period, to be vexed by the spite 
of prejudiced foes or the slanders of malevolent detractors. 
So poor Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d, who had passed the greater portion 
of his life in prison and in bonds, enjoyed for the brief 
remainder of his days a short period of tranquillity and 
happiness under the protecting mgis of that great and royal 
patron, and left behind him as a memorial several splendid 
ganMas in praise of Bahr&mshah. 

In one of those qandas he hints that preriously to the 
year in which it was written he did not even feel secure of 
his life, but that now he was the object of the king’s gracious 
and kindly solicitude. In this gmida, which would therefore 
appear to have been written in the first year. of the reign of 
Bidir6msh&h, he says, after the customaiy' laudation : — 

* j JL». * 

* 3 3 '-ii-'--— J/— • 3 3 

^ Thjf) npjioars from the number of fnreat poets who assembled at his court, 
such as Maa^(lid-i-8a*d-i-SalmlLii, Mukht&ri of Ghaxna, Sau&'S of Ghazna, ^yjid 
J^lmian id Ghasna, ^Abdu'MVftsi* Jabalt, and others mentioned in the 

as from tlie books oompo^ lev and dedicated to him, such as the 
MMUmtiJHmmi [tnoialated from the Arabic of Ibnu’l-MudaiEa* into Persian 
mtMNil hf Nevm'UAh b« *AMttU-fJlamid, the of 8ank*l, and 

Hie rfeiwi drd li AAAH by a]«*U^L (Bee Ttd. ii of the lMhdku*i^AMk^ 
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* jJ j\ <ta-fcJb ^-fc 

“ i(M< year awt? <Ae year before last I thy servant despaired of 
my life, but this year my state is not as it was last year 
and the year before. 

No one has such rank, position or degree, or affairs so 
flourishing, as I thy servant have to-day. 

At every reception some honour accrues to him from thy 
thoughtfulness; not a week passes but a gift of a hundred 
thousand [dirhams'] is bestowed by thee!" 


In another qaftda in praise of the same monarch he says ; — 

^ ^ hall J 

‘ jJ.£. 

‘ Oyj (,/y 


“ I am that celebrator of praises who [alone] in the whole world 
rightfully received honour and favour for my praises of 
that right-recompensing King. 

I am the King's choice in the world for every accomplishment : 
what foe would dare to vie with me in any MM of these 
accomplishments ? 

In panegyric my genius made many and countless stUeranees', 
while my hand received from his generosity inhumerable 
benefits." 


In another qa^ida in praise of Bahr&mah&h hif tHn^tlt to 
that monan^’s recognition of talent in his ows |Mi|^ and 
declares that in consequence of old ^ge and ne can' 
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no longer oontume in attendance on tKe King’s court. In 
this, which must have been composed at the very end of the 
poet’s life, he says, after the customary laudation : — 

l \ 


tXaj J a C 1 Jl* 




^ JUU*^ LlTLrfc. j Ij 

^■*1* ^ * I 'rt 11^ ^ ^ 




A— r .— j 






“ flfmcs he perceived in me his servant ven/ high merit, he raised 
me up in honour over the Green Vault \of Heaveii]. 

He cast more than a hundred regards on his servant’s state 
until [a/ letigth"] he raised him up from earth to this 
high helridere. 

He recognised his merits as transcending Heaven, and so 
eacalted him in honour above the sky. 

8inoe faring and need had made nte thirsty, his generosity 
* dt'etc me to the celestial fountain of Katcihar. 

But your servant falls short in service, because pain and 
^kuess have stretched him on his eouch. 

Ho oassnot set doien his foot firmly, tier earn his hamd boar 
the goblet.” 
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There also exists a fragment in which he describes hie 
former daysrand the time of his youth, alluding to his long 
imprisonments and the grievous hardships which he has 
suffered at Fortune’s hands. It is possible that he composed 
this fragment at the end of his life, when he was no longer 
able to attend at the court of Bahr^msh^ on account of 
advancing years and increasing weakness. It is, however, 
also possible that he may have composed it after his release 
from his last imprisonment, and before the reign of Bahr&m> 
shah ; and this supposition is in some ways more probable. 
He says : — 


jm A - C 

j' 1;*^ C>' 

*** cT^ ji ^ 

*iyfJ A^^ xiii fh ^ ' J ^y^ 

A^y* J aS 
*j ciij' tAn 

V ^ It- cri>^ 


c.»' ^ 


^LuaJ 




cy'v^ 

^ IamJ 

‘ l 5^ ^yi 

‘ aJUj 1*^ 

* Ja* aJjUa^ 

J ^**> ui ^ 


" ..dAis youth and for that time when the body knm naught 
of the suffering of age ! 

My joy in pleaeut'e hath not become leee, my hope of life hath 
not been ehortened. 

In tkie month a weaknees hath accrued to me whieh never 
teeighed on me iaet month. 
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Vik Fortune hath cast me into a pit so profound that it has 
no bottom. 

Many a night hath passed over me in prison so dark that the 
most clear-sighted was in that night not other than 
one blind from birth. 

Blaek as black and long as long could he, such that it held 
no hope of dawn. 

I was one man, yet Ood knows that not less than ten warders 
were set over me. 

If I possessed then any blessing which now remains not, I have 
now knowledge which I had not then. 

My body hath been eased of the burden of office, when at that 
time it was not eased of the foe. 

I have been parted from the King’s court ; to that court I had 
no longer means to go. 

Noto I have attached myself to the Court of Ood, than which 
no court better suited me.” * 


HaTing now completed the biography of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d 
in such wise and so far as we have been able to deduce it 
from his own poems, it seems appropriate to conclude this 
sketch with an account of the great poets who were his 
contemporaries. 


> In the Mmmm of DawlntHhbh (ed. l)ruwii«>, p. 47, I. 24 — p. 48, 1. 9), as 
woll as in the tniilion uf the of Mas*Cid (of which the 

^itor, no doubt, in the bio^ruphical m^rtion UBed DnwlaUh(ih os hi.« source), 
a iragment is ascribed to our pcH't whicn unpHi^s that at the close of his life he 
Itecame a hermit and an anchorite, and adopt«>d a mode ol life similar to that of 
the IJCtfla and Gnostics. This fra|;riuent : — 

‘ ‘ JhAss^ 

Whm iw»M* I prrcrii'ed vrith thr ryr of certainty that the fTorld u the Abode 
(f Decay 

• 

Tlie atyle of this fragment, howeTer, presents an obvious dissimilarity to that 
which prevails in Mas*dd-i-SaM*s which, moreover, give not the fainteet 

hint that he at any time* adopted the lite or practii'es ot the mv-stics. It is 
also implied in tw'o verses of the fragment in question {Daorlatekdhl ed. Browne^ 
p. t8, 1j« i 6-6]^ that the writer, aliandoning the pnuse o( kings, had devoted hii* 
lahMita to the praise and glorificatiou of Gw and to the oeWbratioa of the Tirtnes 
of the Prophet and his tamilv ; whereas no such ncM^ms are to be found in the 
aetually entaim manuscripts of Mus'^d's DiwJn, In all probability this 
fragment ia nalfy by SankU, wl^ poems it gteatJy resembles in style. 
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JiPoets contemporary with Maa‘&d-i-8a*d-i‘8almdn. 

A great nuOiber of poets were contemporary with Mas'dd- 
i-Sa'd. We have no intention of enumerating all of these, 
but*only such as are alluded to in his poems, or who in their 
poems make mention of him, so that we may obtain a general 
idea of that group of poets who indulged in dialogue or 
mutual eulogies, and also show how most of the poets of that 
period acknowledged the pre-eminence of Mas'ud-i-Sa'd and 
recognized him as their master. 

1 . Ahu'l-Faraj-i-Riinl. 

Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmdn explicitly recognizes this poet as 
his master in a fragment to which allusion has already been 
made (p. 23 supra, n. 1 ad calc.), and in which he says 

jJj Ij * ob ^ 4^1 

‘ ^ y ilXs.UlAj 4)1 Juc i.mmsjie eA I, cl 

“ 0 Master 'Bu’l-Faraj, thou rememherest me not, that this 
sorrowful heart of mine may be gladdened. 

I glory in this, that I am thy pupil: I rejoice in this, that 
thou art my master. 

ORUni . . . 

Mos'ud has also another “ Prison-poem ’* in which he 
expresses his regret for and longing to see Abu’l-Faraj. 
Here are some verses from it : — 

y 

* tA-sy ^ ‘ fSy sSij 

^ Tfct btl ?«ne ^»pem to be eorrapty tnd », «i aaj nte to ne, 
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0 *Bu*l‘Farqf, 0 noble lord, separation from thy society 
has confounded me. 

My body and soul have experienced such hardships as they 
have eaperienced ; my heart and spirit have drunk i.\ich 
bitterness as they have drunk. 

0 thou whose like in loftiness of song the poets have never seen! 

Of all things I most desire thy countenance : the sick man 
seeks the cure for his ailment ! " 


Once Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salmdn had built a lofty palace, 
and Abu’l-Faraj sent him a fragment of which some of the 
component verses are as follows : — 

‘ ‘ ^ Lj f. 

^ ^ 

* 1 «'^.^^ A-. A»-^ * Ju-^1 U/7^ 

“ On this building, about which so many different things have 
been said, *Jiu ’l-Farcg 

Has a few ^vottdrom words to say, at which Reason was amazed 
when it became cognizant of (hem. 

He says : ‘ For some while this [^building'] was the charming 
bower <f Ridwdn * in Paradise. 

When* Ridwdn made it [i.e. Paradise"] over to Adam, it 
became Adam's abode therein. 

Adam descended from Paradise to earth : his exile thertfrom 
took place according to Satan's wish. 


> [Bi^wia ii flie the guaidian of Pandiee.— S. O. B.] 
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The maneUm [in gwcsiton] usae vcicated by him, but it dieappeared 
■and voofi hidden for some time. 

When it reappeared in this age, it became the Palace <f 
Mas*iid-i-8a'd-i-8almdn' ” 


In answer to tils fragment, Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d sent a fragment 
to Abu’l-Faraj-i-Runf, of which some of the verses are as 
follows : — 




S' ‘-r^J i 


* <UJk j\ * yj-^ 


“ In truth the mind of Master 'Bu'l-Farcg hath become a mine 
for the gems of prose and verse. 

The splendour and beauty of his lofty poetry hath become 
the ornament of Islam and the Light of Faith. 

The road which was dark hath become bright : the matter 
which was hard hath become easy. 

When the miracle of his pen became apparent the sorceries of 
men disappeared. 

When my heart saw his words, it repented of all that it had 
uttered. 

What shall I say ? For that which he has said is the glory 
of 8a'd and the pride of Salmdn ! " 


Mas'ud-i'Sa'd has written “ parallels ” to many of Abn’l- 
Fanj’s qasUas, as appears from an examination of the two 
Jkwdns. 
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2. Baahldi of Samarqand. 

This poet had seyeral “ poetical duels ” {mushd^ardt) with 
Mas'dd'i-Sa'd-i-Salm&n. On one occaBi<«. Mas'ud, while 
imprisoned by Sult&n Ibr^im,^ sent him a qaslda in reply 
parallel ") to one which Rashidi had written in his honour, 
beginning: — 

“ WAm black night gathered up her skirts from the air, and 
the shirt of earth was blanched by the sun," 

and in the course of it he says : — 

* 5 j J 

‘ ui/-^ 

* j <^31 j 

** Why should I speak in riddles f I have seen a qasida \_fair'\ 
as the season of Spring and [/rcsA] as the Spring in 
the meadows ! 

I UNIS sure, when round about me earth and air became 
fragrant and bright with its words and ideas, 

Tfmi it MVM the leork of Bashidi, that peerless philosopher, 
that poet so hffy m speech with the sharp sword of 
the pen. 


> For in thii e^side k sIm wnWiid praiae ol Sukan Ibr&Um. 
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I recognised his verse hy miuUion from afar ; yea, from gfar 
•doth ifs fragrance give thee tidmgs of the musk of 
Khutan!** 


Further on he says, apologizing for making payment* in 
kind (that is, for sending only a poem in retam for the one 
which he has received) : — 


‘ f ^)j ijr* ^ iJ) ** 

jV 3 '^ 


“ Naught it left me of my [/ormrr] estate save this gold-hued 
[i.e. sallote] cheek, else would my reward to thee bo 
something more than verse. 

■deeept my excuses for [wnding"] verse unaeeomjpan^ by 
anything else, for to-day Fortune is very reealeitrant 
and Luck very restive I 


* TIn liO^fi^bad JMmSh mids ndlbflXlihf tar 
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^brmerly I had fear and hope of foe and friend : now I am 
in such plight as grieves my friends and delights my foes. 

Neither doth my foe come to me, nor can I go to my friend, 
for I have a dragon concealed beneath my skirt. 

It has two heads, and in each head there gapes a mouth, and 
each head holds in its mouth one of my feet. 

When it twists itself, so that the mouth grips, I writhe in such 
fashion that my two cheeks are filled with wrinkles ! ” 


Further on he says : — 

< ' •• I . 

jJj A-J A-i-s^ J 

jJ ^ ^ *• 


*' I kept saying, as I cotnposed this qasida, * Note can I send 
dock-leaves as a gift to the garden t ’ 

For Master Rashidl is not one of those philosophers who 
wcuM have ' cotyectured* or * suspected.* 

8o mayy poems did he write and afterwards send from 
Samarkand — stujf more precious than pearls of Aden — 
TkcSll was astonished, seeing thed thy genius is a flaming fire, 
kow^ verse could approatA it ! ’* 

In«iuww to this ga^da, Baahidi sent another beginning : — 
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‘ * (J— ^ ? « y 

Ti^y poem, 0 Croum of the Poets, reached me like roaee fresh- 
blossoming in Spring around the parterre'* 


34 JRashtdz* 

No account whatever of this poet is to be found in any 
of the Tadhkiras, and in the Chahdr Maqdla only (p. 46 of 
Browne’s translation) is the barest mention made of his 
name in the enumeration of poets of the House of Subuktig^n 
(or Ghu/:ua). His poems seem to have entirely disappeared, 
but it may be inferred from certain poems of Mas'ud-i-Sa'd 
that lie was one of the court-poets of Sult&n Ibr&him, and 
that he had composed a qasida beginning : — 

“ One ever on the more, n reducer of castles and a render of 
ranks. 

The refuge of the army, and the ornament of the camp." 


Mu8‘ud-i-Su‘d composed a qasida in praise of Sayfu’d* 
Dawla, in reply (or “parallel”) to the qa^da of R&shidi, 
some of the verses of which, containing eulogies of R&shidi 
and some biographical data, arc as follows : — 


* For the remainder of thi** qafida^ see the LuhdbuU^Albdb^ Tol. ii, pp. 177-9. 
There m that t4 Xt a lacuna which would lead one to suppose that tne qoflda 
ID ouckUoh is bv Maa*(id-i-Sa*d, whereas it was reallj composed hj Basudl & 
rvpfy to Maa^ad. Moreover, in taro passam in RashidFs poems, in praise of 
Maa*6d-i-Sa*d the word JFazir** is incidontally mentioned amongst his titles. 
This is oertainlv incorrect, and there must be some mistake in the expression, for 
at no Um* did Mas*ad-1-Sa*d hold such rank, though tiaere is a faint poesibflitT 
tM daring the period when be was in the senrice of 8ajfo*d-Dawla Mahmda 
on him the title of Deputy- Wazlr. Finally, to femofe 
IMMlNe confusion, we nm ohsenre that one of Mas'hd’s qaqktaM in praiee of 
Ater-Knshd RaahSd-i-^^&hhff” (in praise of whom he Lui oomposed numv 
olw* pomu) tt, hi conseqiiience of ^e aimilarity of name, emneoQsly attiib*^ 

hy tiu antiMf of the 
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* j— ^ »ij-^ J*U3 

J < .* ^ Sa— A— ) j *-lS C)J^ J 

* jjJU KJt ^J\ J— jL^-i 

‘ A-jU-g^l— jX-j\ M-:’.'^ 

^ lawSl^ t ^ 

43_<0l— j j»..g-^f>. 

^ j ^ «H»I>|»< ^ ^ m S - t\ — i>—^ 

^ j^ uJ^ >X—JL\—) ^^jJ j 

‘\j j,^\ \^\J^\^ 

^ j ^ jJl\ ^l.. Vl,,liwJ J 




yi[Ab>^ J ^ 

iS* jMJL j 

^ J \m| 44Jb ^ ^i^aaT 

*jn 4 cjy ■>' r“^ 

* * J A .w fi .» *' “ ■" * * ■■ ; j 7— 

^Jl^mi fmt ^tkliiil ii j J-^ } 
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‘ *-i-3 

^ A>-^ XiX-moS 

lt>^ *» j 

^ jO^ c^gJb^ 4^L» (^Lj-ii »L^ 

“ jHc [<Ay servant, i.e. the poet himse^^ completed a panegyric 
[/atr] as a garden, in metre and sense a tulip, in 
phraseology a narcissus. 

Such that RdshidH, the master of this art, will declare the 
virtues thereof before the King. 

He composed it ex tempore in the library, by the glorious 
fortune of the victorious monarch. 

He constructed it in that same way that Hakim Rdshidi, the 
eminent poet, sings : — 

‘ One ever on the move, a reducer of castles and a render 
of ranks, 

The refuge of the arm} and the ornament of the camp.’ 

Mafd'Uun, fa'ildtun, mafdUlun, fa' — two letters short of the 
Mujtathth mette ' 

0 Sire, to-day, by the glorious fortune of Sultdn Abu'l- 
Mu^affar, 

Rdshidi’ s terse hath soared to Sinus in the sky: his poems are 
famed as the bounty of thy hand. 

All the poems of the xcorld are [derived"] from his poetry, as 
all derivatives are formed from the infinitive ! 

No prose is so full of ideas as his prose ; no verse so Itfe-giring 
as his verse ! 

Xf thy servant be not credited before thee, and if thou dost not 
believe thy slave. 

See how he narrates without wordy padding; look at this 
qasida which he has recited ! 

Without doubt men of talent will bear witness to wy \f iky 
servant should make such declaration «• sclwlarly eiretesr* 

I& anotlier qofida, also in pniae of S«yia’d>Daw]ft 
M a ^m &d , he again alladea to mahidi in aooh tanna aa to 
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make it appear that these two poets were violently opposed 
to one another. 

i- .1^ 

Jj A_J |,xi/ 

^^A£W ^>9^ y j» g > 

“ 0 jStrc, Mom knowest what thy servant did with the glib- 
tongued poets in the city of Ghaznin ! 

To every qasida which it had taken Rdshidi a month to compose, 
I at once replied ea tempore with one better. 

But for my fear of thee, 0 King, by God's Truth, I would 
have derived Rdshidi both of fame and bread ! ” 


4. Sayyid Muhammad b. Ndsir-i-‘Alawl of Ghazna. 

He was the older brother of Saj^id Hasan b. N4sir-i- 
‘Alawi of Ghazna, and both brothers were amongst the most 
eminent poets. Mas'ud-i-Sa'd says in praise of bim in one 
of his fragments : — 

‘i>iA 3 \J^3J iiT* J tlsj JIT^ J‘>^ 

, V* ipLJ 

* 'jwW S' c> W .? 

** Ika tWTM of Sayyid Muhammad Ndfir made my heart glad 
* and cheerful; 


» MS. 
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It produced in my heart delight and tranquillity; it etrengthened 
the ioul 'and ^irit in my body. 

No man of letters can approach him [lit. can reach the trail 

• of dust he leaves behind him in his course'], nay, every 
man of letters is as dust in his whirlwind ! 

He is a world in himself and solitary in talent : how can I call 
a world solitary ? ” 

In an elegy on his death he says : — 

* A— J*— c^l— jmJ 

^ A.iib I ^ 

“ I desired to breathe a few sighs in verse over the death of 
Muhammad-i- Alawi ; 

But again I said, ‘Henceforth it would be an ill thing that 
anyone should utter poetry / ’ ” i 

Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salmdn, Abu’l-Faraj-i-Rdnf, and Sayyid 
Muhammad Ndsir have each a qasida with the refrain “ dtash 
u db ” (“ fire and water ”) and the letter rd with a preceding 
fatha {“-ar”) as the rhyme. The qasida of Abu’l-Faraj is 
in praise of Abu Nasr-i-Farsi, and it begins : — 

‘ UjT ^ (jiJl jjsj 

immJ ^ J I ft CT X I*.^ 

“ Fire and water have found acceptance from the Seven Stars ; 
Fire and water have become unique in all the Seven Climes.’* 

The qasidas of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d and Sayyid Muhammad, 
I^&sir are both in praise of Sultdn ‘AK’u’d-Dawla Mas'dd 
b. Ibrihim, nor is it clear which of these two poets preceded 
the other in making use of this rhyme and refrain, Vhich 
was afterwards imitated by the others. (See, for the tyxt 

* pto s mi g. of eonno, that the Art of Poetry, aa it were, had died witii tte 
mhjaatof the degy.— E. G. B.] 
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qI th68e three qofidas, the Dltodns of MaB*dd«i-Sa*d and 
Aba’l-Faraj-i-Bdni, and ‘Awfi’s Lubdbu’ l-Albdb, vol. ii, 
lip. 267-9.) > 


5. Akhtari. 

No mention is made in any tadhkira of this poet, nor is 
anything known of his circumstances, save that he was 
a oontemporary of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salm4n and addressed to 
him a qasida to which Mas'ud replied in a qaslda beginning: — 

^ ^ 3 ' 

uXli ‘ Jj****.4>- 

“ 0 Akhtariy thou art naught ehe than a star (akhtar), by 
whom the firmament of Talent has been rendered most 
luminous ; 

Through the zodiacal signs of panegyric and praise thy verse 
moves like a star through every clime. 

The star of my fortune hath become fortunate (mas'ud) by this 
luminous, heavenfaced verse'" 


6. Abu!U*Ald ^Atd 6. Ta'qub, known as Ndkiik. 

A biographical notice of this poet is contained in 'Awfi’s 
LuhdhuU-Albdb, vol. i^ pp. 72-76. Mas'ud-i-Sa'd praises him 
in several passages, amongst others in the following : — 


^ A pritfM of Sa^d Muhammad altatioin mofit be called to the fact 

*lhst there is in the hMn of Mae^Cid an elegy on the death of a certain Sayyid 
Haaan." Both the Jtfyeia'wV-JFWfaAd and the T^hrkn hthomphed edition of 
m DftcMifi. mialed by aimilaritT of namea, haTO mistaken him for Sayyid It^asan- 
ot Qhasna, the well-anown poet and the brother of this same Sayrid 
Muhammad Nhyir. In order to remote this misconception, ne may remark uat 
Banhi Ijiasan of Ghasna summed until the reirn of Ehasrawahkh b. Bahikmshkh 
(4««. d69-»9 *i A.D. nS7-U64, according to the best authorities), whose praises 
are osIsbvaM in his Dfisdw, and that Giis poet's death b recoded as haring 
takiC place in a.ii. 665 («: a.i>. 1169-1170), that is to say, nearly fifty yean 
afisr Am dealh of Mas^fid-i-Sa^d, who tiismoia eannoi hare written an olagy 
enhiidealiL 
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^ v.5^ btJ*^ ^ y 

‘ u y j uO>> jy j' 

‘ ^ «> 

‘ ^by 4_^T y-y yy 


j) ^ l.^ ^ 

j»— fc)lfc3^ y ^Aj 


“ 0 ^ Aia-i-Ya'quh^ hy uhom the uorld of learning is illuminated^ 
thou art a Sun, while we are like motes ; 

Now that we are far from the light of thy face and thy counsel^ 
and^ like motes deprived of the Sun, are hidden from 
the eye of Justice ^ 

I send thee my verse ^ for thou knowest that in learning we are 
not like Such-and-such and So-and-so, 

We hare done justice to \Jhee ««] poetry ; do thou give us 
justice ; for when we have given justice, we take justice^* 


He also says in an elegy on his death, which took place, 
according to *Awfi [Luhab, vol. i, p. 73), in a.h. 491 
(= A.D. 1098) ; — 

^ yj C-^ *1— kc 

Jiuil 


" 0 ‘Aid Ya'qub, I ahudder at thy death ; thou haat departed^ 
and hitherto I had no fear of death ; ^ 

Aim for that apeech whereof every modulation was 'all pearlaf 
Alaa for that geniua whereof every facet wm aU 
dtamonda/** 
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Again lie says : — 

' jJlc j' 

L/**^ J^ji J^3^ - *— cr^***-/^ 

^ J W^ ^ *— >d\ u.X^a>> Jui <■ 

J?y <Ac death of *Atd ibn Ya'qitb the insolence of the World 
hath been renewed. 

At length, 0 wonder ! the running of the white and the racing 
of the black [coursers of Day and Nighf] have put an 
end to him. 

Very masterly was his control of words ; very high flew his 
standard in talent ! 

Dried, dried up is the glade, of Culture ; darkened, darkened is 
the stream of Wisdom ! ” 


7. ‘ JJthmdn Mukhtdri of Ghazna. 

This poet has many fine qasldas in praise of Mas'ud-i- 
Sa‘d>i-Salm&n, in some of ■which he importunea him for 
a gift of money. This alone is sufficient to show that 
Mas‘dd-i-Sa‘d is to be reckoned amongst the leading public 
men of his time, for a great poet like Mukht&ri, to whom 
8an&’i addressed so eloquent u panegyric,* would not con- 
descend to bog a gift of any ordinary person. Here are 
some verses from one of these qasidas of Mukhtari : — 

A<*>j »XiL« ■ ^ ^*- * jjj'S**’ Jjbl ji 

^ Saafr^rn fo^da in praitM) of Mukht4rS b well known, and ocean in all oopieB 

* 4<ul lijl ^ 
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‘ j ^ cu/i ‘ ^ ^ ^ >lr^ 

‘ jjjULj ‘ jV sjpr U)^ 

‘ ^J,1 V* iJir^ u';^ j^ * LT^ w'jv-i cr^ 

^ Jc>^ ^ L- Jb bJ 

^ ^Uun>-^ jl <J— C T ■^i H g . ) 

^ ^ 4^1JL1 (X!L^ y ^ i^l— la^ ^ 

ybjCK^ S^M» ^ CU jmJ^ j y Ai<ij*\}l 

j»— >l» r ^ A— ill— J ^ “— 1/*^ 

^l— 11— A.r^ j \^y Jj^ y g .-*-^ j If-c di.:tS ^—5 jj^ 

^ 3 (Vy 3 L5^lr^ J 

^1"*«*»aj Jli (^"^“1^ (^ , *"*'^ Ci-«'-*^l-<i^ ^ 

*• TAe ^e/rf eras narrowed to the poets ; the foot of every eloquent 
singer slipped : 

Each genius which had wielded magical powers through help- 
lessness became amazed like one hetcifched. 

The mind cannot find its way to the meaning ; thought 
withdraws its head from the command, 

IBuq ideas are disclosed, as is the part to the whole, to the 
tnitul of Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salmdn, 

The lord of those who cultivate verse in Courts, the chief of 
those who spread the \Jio^itable'\ table in public places. 
His genius in verse is ten thousand oceans; his hand in 
generosity is a hundred thousand times as much. 

The edges of his cloud of talent are invisible; the bottom 
<f his ocean of verse is not to be found. 

0 Treasure qf Benefits, thou hast turned to Paradise the 
banquet tf hope by the gifts of [<^y3 generosity / 
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1% fyfwUy hath caused the name of Hdtim [of Tayy\ to he 
forgotten ; thy presence hath uprooted disappointment ! 

Boery verse of thy poetry y even that least meditated, -is the 
rarest gift of Khurdsdn. 

To take thy verses in the world is like the effect of Solomon’s seal. 

Thy mace rends the chain-mail from the helmet; thy sword 
severs the joints of the cuirass. 

Thou art a Sun and a Moon in the chief seat of the assembly ; 
thou art a Mars and a Mercury in the battle and the 
Council-chamber. 

Thou art at once the Sahib \Isma’ir\-i-’Ahhdd of the age, 
and the Rustam-i-Zdl-i-Zar * of legend.” 


His request for a gift runs as follows : — 


cl * j ^ j I J -e 

‘ w JL^ l_j 

*! > M I— ^ ^ ^^3 j3 




‘‘ One cannot go beyond the limits oj the \^predestined^ portion : 
Oo, have no dealings with officiousnessy 0 ‘ Uthmdn ! 

Talk not over-much of thy hearCs grief ; writey and take 
it and recite it to the Master, 

Set thy heart on \the delineation o/’] his glorious qualitieSy 
and receive from him a rich reward,** 


8. 8at\d*i of Oha%na, 

This poet at one time made a collection of the poems of 
MaB*iid*i*Pa‘d-i*Salm&n, which he arranged in the form of 

* A so w d ts g to tho mt, beiides its ordinarr senBe of 'sold.* 

\m ttM mmmg of ' iIMno.* 
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a DitMin. It happened that by mistake he incorporated 
amongst them certam verses by other poets. Thiqatu’l-Mulk 
T&hir b. 'All called San&’i’s attention to this inadvertepee, 
and»San&’i made his apologies to Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salm&n ip 
the following very distinguished qifa, in which, after the 
customary laudation, he says (Or. 3302,/. 210*) 


I . 
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^ I ^ ■ 
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* ‘ir^ ^!?— ^ 

Jl^I ^ » • C* 

^ t •• A *? '**\ ^ ^ 

^ i ^ i—l 

«J ! ^>X»J I r> * jmMurnti ^ #♦■ 


Jj— "W 4 i_^ If J iL_9 


‘ ‘V-^ wW-^ 3 *^ ' * ■■;? i 1 ; 


“ TFAfH </«s </<y «erpaw< saw <Aa< fcrse converted infideh 
into true believers, 

He collected thy beautiful verse, compiling it as [the Companions 
of the Prophet compiled'\ the Qur'an. 

Seeing in thy poetry the advancement of the world, his 
intelligence circled round [i.c. allied itself with] his 
« inclination. 

When he had collected together all these poems in an Anthology, 
he anode it a Ihwdn, 

So that thy verse, like a tossing sea, made pearls and jewels 
^eap in the world. 
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When he had made a casket full of pearls^ he made the 
impotence of the thieves its guardian. 

Tahir told this matter to the Master ; the Master uttered one 
observation and made it a proof: 

He said : ^ Yes^ Sandhi in ignorance has associated the Qui/^dn 
with the filthy rubbish of Tayydn^ 

He hath strung together on one thread pearls and cowries^ 
and then hath scattered themJ 

When Master Tahir had spoken thus, thy servant was overcome 
by shame which cannot he described: 

Yet do thou pardon me ; for the miracle of thy verse con^ 
founded me^ 

Because, in order to reward thy poetry, the verse of every 
poet who has sung 

In order to display its admiration, concealed itself in the midst. 

How do I know' whether, to seofjire a sale, he who made himself 
like unto Hassdn [ft. Thdhif] 

When he produced a verse, and %t was good, ascribed it to 
MasU'id-i-8aUt-i~8almdn ? 

Thy pearl-like poetry made the heart and liver of him who 
envied thee hke rubies and coral. 

Thy sweet simplc-seefuing verse made it easy to all to recite 
poetry. 

What prayer shall I offer for thee, for indeed thine own genius 
hath made thee the leader of the two worlds I ” 


9. MuUzzi. 

Taqiyyu’d-Di'n Kashi cites these verses of his in praise 
of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salnidn ^ : — 



of Bam in the province of Kirmhn. known aa ‘‘ Zhdsh-Khd ” 
the dirt-eater an opprobrious term which Eidk-quli Khhn 


C'tbe dut-eater**), an opprobrious 

vol. p. 328) confesses himself unable to e]^lain eatii 
* 1 have not looked for them in the Diwdn of liu*izai« 


S.U.A.Z. 1906. 
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ILLS^XTD-I'SA'D-I-SALMAN. 


^ a !1»- ymi A— ^ ,^<*u 

* ^ J*^ ^*3^— r»- Sr'— ^ 

‘ ^l_J 

^ tX^wJ wV^mI ^ ^1** 

^ ^ L/*^ 

cA^ ^jJ—J (JJjjl 


“ Ferae is in subjection to the noble mmd of Mas‘ (td-i-8a*d- 
iSalmdn as were the fairies to Solomon, 

That incomparable tissue trhich, from the icorkshop of spieech, 
daily gives netp adornment to the Sultan’s court. 

The utterances of his wisdom gire brightness to the heart : 
the narratives of his t erse give refreshment to the soul. 

Through joy at his culture and intelligence in the Abode of 
Peace (i.e. Paradise) all peace and happiness accrues 
to Sa'd and to Salman (the poet’s father and grand- 
father). 

If merit be a proof of greatness, then it is no tronder that he 
is the proof of the greatness of God's Bounty.” 


In another passage he says, pruisiug: him : — 

* ! a/- ■> ^ 

jViW ^ j J ^ 

* .V .*L-j oLuj Lj Lj 

A — Ag Jj J 

*>Cr* ‘SW 

* jjjULi (j-Cj-e 
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u? 

Am A ^a* >.; {j»^ 


*' 8o long as the budding * of the roses is in the thunder and 
lightning of April, 

So long as heartburnings are in the curls and tresses of the 
Beloved, 

So long as the order of the world is associated with decay, so 
long as the promises of Qod are conjoined with threats. 

So long in the assembly of the great may there never be 
wanting that ornament of greatness, Mas'M-i-Sa'd- 
i- Salman ! 

That eloquent poet, than whose verse none hath heard words 
more beautiful since the Qur'dn." 


In conclusion, I desire to express my hearty thanks to 
Professor Browne, who is so deeply interested in all matters 
connected with Persian and Arabic literature, for the warm 
encouragement which prompted me to compile this article, 
as well as for the trouble he has taken in translating it into 
EngUsh. 

MiazA Muhammad. 

London. 

Safar, 1323 {November, 1905). 


ihis meaning „ „ 

Sprouting from the earth ”) is embodied in the compound verb 
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III. 

THE PAHLAVI TEXTS OE TASHA LVn-LZI 
(Sp.; IN S.B.E. xzzi, LVIII-LXII), 

FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TRANSLATED.^ 

By PEOFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS. 

YASNA LVII (Sp.). 

THE FSCSA MANBRA. 

THE TAT 80KIDIS CHAPTER; THE BEGINNING. 

Introduction, 1-9. 

The Holt/ Service and the Cattle-culture Benefit. 

fflO that Beneficial Farming result (literally to that 
cattle-culture profit’), (and) to the Praise (i.e. to the 
Celebrated Ser\'ice), do I devote my desire* (i.e. do I turn 
my prayers). Which is (i.e. the above means) : toward the 
Praise of the good seed (having l^e prospect of future 
beneficial results in cattle-breeding and harvest in view, do 
I turn my prayers). [It is (above all and as including the 
above) quite necessary to turn (our desiring prayers) toward 
the Den (possibly meaning ‘ in accordance with the Den 
and toward the profitable (result).* From that on they 

' The texts from which these translations are made are expeeted to |ppear ia 
the Zntwhrifl 4er DnUtchtn MorffnlanditeKm Oemlltehajt during the come of 
1906. Translations into Sanskrit, Parsi- Persian, and Onjnti, mm npon tacta 
^ wllated ^ othenrise of an uncritical character, have alon^precsm4hb. 
The [ 3 contain the glosses, ( ) m; own explanations. 

* So, ia great enw. * Derire ’ was seen in rar ; cf . TersSmn. 

* Then is aoBBS qnestioa as to whether aotoal ' agrienltanl profit’ wan ant 
manat; bntineaaiaeoftt|»tiiishnrrestHyaanlostsomeofitshaaHhfislpolat. 
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ehoold make it their own (or meaning 'do it (P) of them> 
selves’)],^ (2) [even toward it (the beneficial result; see 
above), let us devote our desiring prayers] with the con- 
currence of AiSi (as the Consideration of Becompense,^ dhd 
as the representation of wealth for the reward) [of themselves 
it is necessary so to act (or 'it is necessary to make that 
their own ’), when they would accomplish the Priestly 
course of Studies prescribed by ASi (as the Venerating 
Becognition of the Becompense) also to it, the Profit and 
the Service, they should offer their desiring prayers] with 
the concurrence of Perfect Thinking* (i.e. with Perfect 
Beflection and Investigation the above indicated course of 
action is to be pursued) [when (meaning ‘in case that’) they 
should completely carry out a course of Priestly Studies (in 
reference to the duties of the Sanctuary, and to Agriculture 
as sanctified by the Beligion of the State)]. 

(3) The Seed (meaning ‘ the cattle-breed,’ or ‘ the effective 
grain seed’ as a figure of speech); — the seed of which 
Service (meaning ‘ its effective generative result ’) is ‘ from ’ ; 
(that is to say, ‘it is derived from’) the good Thought, the 
good Word, and the ‘ good Deed ’ (as exercised in the labour 
involved in the occupations named) ; [and so it is offered ; 
that is to say, the seed is derived from that place whore 
‘ good thought ’ is at home.*] (Of course, ‘ man' ’ must be 
construed as = yeiihyu, which agrees with nemahho, but 
the Commentator looks buck to the suiSis ; hence this ci^cm 
= to^m' 08 ' profit ’ in the sense of fsus, ‘ cattle-profit ’) ; 
(4) and that Praise of ours (the Universal Public Beligious 


. * So, belter in the concrete, of Uie actually attcudinf; cougremtionn. Can 
it Bean that hero the consrcffationa arc to carry on the edebration ‘of 
ttanaalTos'r 

* That AAi moaikf) Mustioe io the li^ht of ncquisition/ as * reward,’ or as 
Uie at times, is quite sure, and the moral idea was even 

iWiwillfaDit quita lost in the idea of the * result * as reward. It eren seema at 
mm ’property’ or * wealth.’ 

^ JfetiM that ar(a)maiU b not here * the earth,’ ai we mlirbt more naturally 
eaqpi d iu thb Harvest Ifantra. 

^ TUe Maaira’a ongiaal looked toward the harrest as it» objectiTe. A later 
glomht Wage ia the interior viituoa. 
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Servitse) shall ^ save us from the hostility of the Demons, 
and from that of [evil] men. 

(5) To that Praise (i.e. to the established Celebration of 
Public Worship) do I deliver an inviting* announcmnent, 
and to it do I deliver also the settlements and (our) persons 
for * (so = bara) protection and for direction (‘ chieftainship *) 
and for careful observation (literally for ‘oversight’). 

(6) I desire this praise (the Celebration of the Sacrifice, 
etc.), 0 Auharmazd [from (the consecrated) persons] ; for 
(their) praise (there is a desire) even to me ; that is to say, 
(to me * there will be) satisfaction [which (shall be realised) 
in that time when they shall fulfil duty and good works]. 

(7) And (this) Service (the Established Religion) would 
I accept for myself; and I would (therefore, indeed and 
again) announce the Service (with invitation) ; (8) and 
I would consign (or announce) the Settlements (and) our 
per8on(s) (to it) for ‘ protection, and for direction, and for 
further chieftainship, and for (close guardian) observation. 

(9) Yea, to the Service -^ (do we thus declare, and to it 
do we confide ourselves and our interests), when so it is 
a Service offered on to You. 

' The imperative in -atu nlu^t have been seen ; from this the ‘ bari * = ‘ shall * 
rather than ‘ will ’ (save u.*.). 

* Is there no trace oi the meaning ‘ invitation ’ here ; see the verbal form in 
the original rendered by ychabiinum. 

’ ‘ Bara ’ must be used iu this sense here ; the oblique case was seen, and 
recognised us dative. 

* Bara in this sense. 

* In order to acquire the interior meaning here we should do our best to gnap 
both original and Pahlavi in the concrete. ‘ Praise ’ seems to be the theme m 
the intrwuction, but it would be a great dereliction os to duty if we rendmd the 
word in that flat manner only. ‘ Praise ’ of course means here attendance npon 
(or ‘ attention to ’) the Celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, as a good Cbnrehnuui 
might say. Worslup was regarded in the most concrete sense of personal aetto 
wiUi intemr ainoerity, Imt solemnly celebrated in fullest ritual. The intenst 
held m view was no improjier one, when we at the same time describe it as 
a ‘rational Prie s tcraft.* If the Priesthood could not sustain the serrioes of file 
Sacrifice, of coune the national Faith would dissolve. 
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The Makora. 

The Cattle Chief. 

(9) THie Cattle Owner (as represented by the Chief of'the 
looal Cattle-Culture) is even the Saint (meaning the ‘ typical 
excellent Citizen ’) ; and he is successful (lit. ‘ victorious,’ 
successful as the One who is predominant), and the best’ 
(possible)— even the cattle-thrift Maker (is) a benefit to (all 
of) us. 


The Herd* 8 Father. 

(10) He (it is) who (is) the Father of the Herds [that ig 
to say, he® produced them]; and Asa Vahi§ta increased 
[the Profit*], and also (established = increased) the Saints 
(see the original ; that is to say, his iiifiuence formed theii 
character); and the other [‘Yazats’ (work with him)]*; and 
the desire® of ASa is strong® (within him, or ‘ in his favour’). 
(So is he the Father) of the creation (see the original stoiS) 
[of the entire creation (gen. by position) (he was the Father) 
when it desired ASa, (or ‘when Asa desired it’; and then) 
their Father he (the Cattle Chieftain is) ; (see Y. XXIX, 2)], 
(The reading odjist (for nojist), so C. ; the Parsi-Pcrs., 
translating ‘buland,’ would nliove the intricacy, though 
A., B. otherwise and also the <triginal require a ‘ sti ’ ; zag 


> See the original. 

* This lookw us if Ahura were meant ; but in low. 

* B. (Dm Pt. 4 ) reads Artiivu\ahuH, as a men to Ahariylh, which would 

Imfe -fihii^u uuroiidereil : ‘increased the ’ Itntks clumsy enough; but 

aae Profit a» the thomo tliroujrhout , vn bulvnx^t, * tu neticently produced,' is also 
awkward. One mif^ht think of * hiimtvux^t.* li we read vn su’tvux-H the qutxstion 
ftrim, *\Vhat does it tniuslate?’ I ean ‘luirjre^t, as often, that -hhaiia 
JBlUil havo ouoo atoud in an Avoata-Pahlavi ohametor. whit h Yiein^: iudetinite as 
to and * v/ the word may hare IooIimI like as * h ’ w'as exprc'seed by tha 
(MUiMi aigna as Ih^ v. Or ha£ *to neeom}>an\ in a irieudlv manner,* might 

bm tentatively rendered ‘ prosper, ’ ‘ increak*.* 

a Htfdly * he produced the other Yaiats.* 

* A cmioits mistake which occurs elsewhere, -vain, the feminine poaseanve 
auftli was as a form of rar » *to choose,' * to desire.* Have wo here 
tBOllMr donhw tranalaiion 1 Whtmee cornea * other ' ? Was «apara tl«<^ seen in 
*nwalrxa» owing to the original early character i' Or did hi(^) suggest ha(n) ? 

* AM* waa, as elaewbere (?}, soggested hx the external form ol -adaii ; 2 would 
be lUBMiud bj the aama aign as ' j,* but wnat suggested hamakf 
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hamak looks also the more like gloss, as the first sti ends 
the original. I put the sti in the gen. by position, as the 
original so indicates. With the reading an ic sti we can 
only render ‘ and the desire of Asa is even for the world.'), 

(11) Manifestly (i.e. publicly) is he (the thrifty Chief, 
the ideal Husbandman^) the (public) Benefactor* for whom 
(so better, see the original) Ye® are the producer(s) of 
greatness (i.e. of ‘ predominance '), 0 Ye August Immortals, 
and of goodness (meaning ‘ of happiness ’), of a benefit 
(meaning ‘of general prosperity’). 

(12) And (may) that Chief Yeoman also (be) our Chieftain 
as to the spiritual * interest ; (may he be) also a watchman 
over us [for earthly things] in view of the continued 
existence (sic, ha8a-dahcsn = hadil) of the sacrifice to ASa, 
and of the work and agriculture ® [of the ‘ others ’] (not 
of the ‘ duty and good works ’ with some MSS. ; see the 
original) and of forth-flowing bountifulness (lavish generosity) 
and of partition ® and genial character (lit. ‘ hate-absence ’) as 
regards also t# (or ‘ by means of ’) the (Holy) Fire created 
by Auharmazd. 


* The leading Yeoman Chief representative of the agricultural interest was 
always held in view. Cl. Y. XXIX, 2 ; Giieas, pp. 22, 412. 

* B. (D., Pt. 4) hnn dax^ak = ‘ sign’ possibly in view of u^karak, but erroneoufi 
for dehuk = dehak ; see the original. 

® See the Ame^aspenda below. This havSt wdiich I put in the 2nd pi. with 
kartar for knrtarftn with kartarih ; * Yours is the pnaluction . . . * ; hardly 
* Ye are the production . . . * ; see the Am(r'a.s below', is in any way a mistake. 
Was the 2aU person, though in the plural, buggesUd by tho -ahi of -mahi, ao 
mistaken for a 2nd singular, as elsewhere Y 

* Was this mOnavadlh suggested bv the terminations -ratu of nlHaubarata, etc. 

* The Cattle-breeder with the Agriculturalist held a position analogous to the 
great grain or cotton I^jaders of other lands and of other days. Cattle- culture 
was the all-in-all of the national resources, and Political Economy was of the 
most nidimental type, hut lor that ver)' reason it wiih idl the more vital to 
the national eiifrte'nce, enabling it to maintain itw-lf njion Its original hamB M 
a iaw-abiiiiug community. Aside from agriculture Mreebootiog’ was the usual 
resource, and freebooting was Ae^ma. Cl. Y'. XXIX, 1, 

* Meaning ‘ sharing with the poor.’ 
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Appenh for Protection. 

(13) As we have been created, by [You], 0 Ye Anu)§a- 
spentas, so do Ye grant us saving protection.^ (14) Do 
Ye grant us protection, O Ye Good ones. Ye Males* (so, 
referring to the non-feminine names ; hardly ‘ to us men ’) : 
do Ye grant us protection, O Ye Female Ones* (with names 
in the feminine). Ye Amesaspentas who rule aright; (i.e. 
‘who rule justly over us’). Ye who are well-giving (‘who 
give generously ’). 

(15) Not one other than You [and (Omni)scient * Ye are; 
— ^not a person (other)] do I know [from whom benefits (so 
come) us from You], (and as) a revering recognition* 
(ssasii (so), or ‘reward’ (sic)) [which I would fully mak^* 
effective, i.e. ‘ realise ’] ; so do Ye afford us protection. 

(l(i) And (continuously) on do we offer Herd and Man 
to the Allgust Spirit^ with our thoughts (i.e. intentions), 
with our words and deeds, which Herd [is Af^Jiarmazd’s®]. 


Health from Ahura. 

(17) The Herds and Settlements of Auharmazd arc 
healthy [that is to say, from Him is the thoroughly healthy 
(element)], the healthy flock, the healthy man ; — all are 
(healthy us) the maiiifestution (meaning ‘ the result ’ or ‘ the 
creation ') of Asa (as the holy Spirit of the regulating Law'). 


‘ From the raids of ASeimii ; hoc the Gates. 

* Male* with the neuter names A^, Vohumnn, and Eb. ; females with the 
.BUnes in the f«>raimne, Aramaiti, llaurvatat, and Ameretat&t. 

* The ' Intellhieut, the knowing One,’ as anpiied to Auharmazd, meant, of 
moiee, the ‘ stt|M>rlativelT intelligoit One’: the grammatical form mistaken. 
' None otluw than You ’ is a Gafie eapresainn. 

* It Would be a pitv to abandon altogether the idee of ' fearing consideration 
for tmraakis in B., wbirh word, however, tamakis, elsewhere renders aSi where 
it, dali,’ uecyrs almost fully in the sense of ‘wealth’ as a lewi^ C., the 
FWa., often renders Imndagl.’ 

* So with the lietter tuts. A., B. ; see the original ; hot 8p. has spendannad. 

* Waa thu auggested by the outsrard shape of haurra- P 

^ Tho gnunmatioal form is not reproduead. 
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Iliumimti^n for those having the Gift of it hy Right. 

(18) The gift of the Creator is the illumination * for those 
having a right to gifts. [The meaning is that what it is 
possible or proper to give to him (the one having (the right 
to) gifts) he gives it to that one (the gift-having one) to 
whom it is quite proper to give it], and within it (the 
illumination) let me see * (it) together with (i.e. ‘ let me ? see 
it circumstantially together with ’ *) what (is the illumination, 
or ‘ the gift ’) of Auhannazd. 


To the Fire* (an animating insertion). 

(19) Praise to Thee, 0 Fire^ of the Lord, who wilt come 
at the greatest matter [at the resurrection (so the Pors., 
lit. ‘ at the advanced completion ’) the future body]. 

(20) For the help of the great, (matter), for the joy of the 
great (cause) let there (be a) giving (infin. for iihperw ; see 
daidi) of Haurvatat,’’ healthful weal,® and of Ameretatat 
Deathless-long-life. 


(An Inferj>olation.) 

(21) I sacrifice to the complete ® set of the Staota 
Yasnya’ (so meaning, the complete arrangement and 
delivery in the sense of practical edition ; i.e. furnishing 
complete for the 8er\ ice) . 


* The grammatical form is not reproduced. 

‘ The erroneous -and {Y) should ol course be read -lini ; see the original ; 
elsewhere in glosses this is justified ; but I believe that the correct -ani is 
seldom, or never (?), WTitten, not even in the Pers. With the impossible -and, 
* let them see what are the ebaracteristics of Ahura ' ; or ' let them look upon 
me who am Ahura ’ ; but see the original, i is undershKKl ; see the original. 

* So, ‘with which,’ as recognising the influence of ‘ham,* or possibly the 
instrumental of raocebis was expressed. 

^ We must not forget that the sacred Fire upcjn the Parsi Altars was, and 
perhaps is still by some, supp(jsed to have come down from Ahura in Hoaren, 
and most apDromutely represents the roost tM^arching form of purity. As the 
Mniara was oouDlleas chanted in presence of the Fire, these frequent ettbmses 
to it are natural. 

* Hardly here * water and fuel,’ as the first does not agree * with 

* Hfin of the original is absorbed (so to speak) in ham&k. 

^ IHiose pant ckf the Yasna whieh are of the nature of Tasts ; so 1 eonjectore. 
Tm uitismdalhm aaems awkward ; it was probably meant to stir up the enaatefa 
awl the Pr i e rta in the eemrae of the celebration. 
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The Fire again, as Ahura*s Body} 

(22) .... Beautiful (so better than ‘ good ’ h^e) is’ 
this Thy body,* [and also to Your] bodies ® (see the original) 
do I offer a proclaiming-invitation,® 0 Auhannazd [that is 
to say, within the world will I proclaim that this Thy body 
is the most beautiful (lit. ‘better’)]. 


Spiritual Approach. 

(23) To this illumination [that is to say, to this illumination 
(of the heavenly bodies as if in view)] ; to the highest of 
the high let me come on [that is to say, to that called the 
Sun-track ; that is, may our Soul come on to the beyond 
‘ may it arrive even there ’)]. 


To the Antiquity of the Holy Lore. 

(24) I sacrifice to the Staota Yasnya^ which are the 
product of the primeval world [that is to say, that which 
first was, through it (or ‘in it ’) existed the Gii^ic law]. 
[(Rubric.) At this place, i.e. at this point in the Yasna, the 
Zot places his hand upon the h(>ly water receptacle and 
|)ourB water into it.'’] 


' Eeferrinjf to tlie brilHimt damt’. Kwall Ht rnclitus. The first three words 
of (22) uiv uot translutoil, 

* The St4ir8 ait* eWwhero Ilis IhkIv. A curious expression this plural ^bodies’; 
it has retorence to the plural ‘ stars * hori' uii(k'i>t<KKi. 

^ I enimot slmke off my recognition of * invitatiiui ' tu* part of the idea here and 
ehawhen^ pnwnt ; ami this in spite of the wnich persistently render 

merely ‘proclaim.* 

* That portion of the Yaats which is iotitHluced into the Yaona Senrioe ; ao 
1 conjcK^ture. 

* This li^l translation (of 24) needs teelmicnl corn>bonitiou on tiie pari of 
thoee familiar with the details of the sacrifice. 
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TASNA LVIII (Sp.).J 

To Victory {i.e. to Success), and to the Princely Saviour (‘ the 
One about to Benefit *). 

(3) I sacrifice to Victory, the Auharmazd-made One, and 
I sacrifice to the Saosyant, the Beneficent, the Victorious. 
[(Rubric.) At this point the Barsom is to be taken up 
from the Mahru according to regulation. Also the persons 
celebrating the Sacrifice at the same time with (or ‘ at ’) this 
point are themselves to advance the fragam (sic, the forefoot 
of the Barsom even with the lower end of it (the Mahru) ; 
also when this is done the Mahru is to be set again in its 
place).] 

(The translation of this rubric is again conjectural, and the 
items of the ceremonial may indeed have changed with time.) 

To the Barsom. 

(4) I sacrifice to this Barsom, together with the Zaodra, 
•with its (the Barsom's) girdle-band, spread out with a$a 

(the sacred-regularity) ; (5) and I sacrifice to his ‘ (my 
client’s) own soul and to his (my client’s) own ‘ fravaii. 


To all the Yazats. 

(6) And I sacrifice to all the holy Yazats, even to all the 
Ratu (-chiefs) of A5a (as the Holy Law), [and to every 
holy Yazat] (7) at the (appointed) ratu (the ritual-time- 
and-service) of Havani, at the time and service of Savanghi 
and at the ritual time of Visya, and to all the greatest Chiefs 
at their ritual-timcs-and-ploccs (in the seri'ice). 


* For the text of T. LVIII, 1 'Sp.), «ee Y. XVII, 56-69, and te the text 
el 2 T. XXVI. 1-33 (8p.). For my text of Y. XVII ww J.A.O.8., July, 19«6; 
toe nj Y. XXVl aee a poMiUe foture contribution. 

* word ‘ own,’ as elsewhere in similar plaoes, b here intended to he really 
fldaiiite. It nfam to tite ‘tool’ of the party in wbeee interest the saeiidee was 
baiag ealebKted ; hare, I think, idea b amodated wftii the Zaotar Bksiriaa. 
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An Antipkonal {here introduced to eolemnise the Celebration). 

The Basvlg (Ratu) addresses the Zot (Zaotar). [(The 
BasYig is to say the following standing ^ at the place of the 
Frabaretar.)] 

(8) Good art thou (perhaps meaning ‘fortunate,’ ‘beatified*; 
and for the sake of Thee (meaning merely ‘ for thee ’) may 
that happen to thee which is better than the good,* (9) to 
(thee) thyself may that happen of which thou, 0 Z5t, art 
worthy, (10) for thou art on thine (owm) account worthy 
of that reward, (thou) who art a deserving Zaotar 

(11) advanced in good thoughts, abundant in good words, 
and advanced in good deeds .... 

The Zaotar reciprocates in response. 

(12) May that come to you (likew'ise) which is better than 
the good [that is to say, (may) ‘ sanctity * (be thine) (in 
the way of ritual rank and merit)]. 

Deprecation. 

May that not happen to you w’hich is worse than the evil 
[(this last is repeatt'd in some MSS. The Ahuna-vairya 
follows) : As is the will of the liord . . . the Benefit of 

A5a is the best . . . (this Asem Vohu) is to be said 

t\vice to its end)]. 

(13) I sacrifice to the Ahunaver, and to Asa Vahista the 
Beneficent,* the Immortal and the August, do I sacrifice. 


' Ob« mifrbt think that the Itillowin^ wa» rather the moauinc : The Seta is 
to as; (the followinir) Irom the hepnning (from the foot) in place of the F. ; 
but * bun * w wed for ‘ lH>gmnina.’ Upon these terhniesl ruhrios reieitiag to 
partioulsn in the moxenirnte nt the Pnests in the eacnlioe, of ouuim, odhr the 
IMSl Friesb have full infonnation. 

* Y. XLIIIi %. Orjpuuc embudiment of ideok ; not mere eKtamal eitaiiaa. 

* 8o tor A., aiBfUa*. which wo should more noturaU; rondar ‘the bsantifal,' 
lufMRilf to tha Fiia which Ala lator repraseatad. 
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And I stuni^ce to the FSul-Man^, the Hado;^, and to 
the Entire Collection of the Stot Ya$t which the primeval 
world produced. [(The Yeiihya Hatam here recTirs.)] 

The Antiphoml resumed. 

The Zot (Zaotar) : As is the will of the Lord, [as is the 
will of Auharmazd], (as a) Zot speak forth to me. 

The Ratu, responding . 

As is the will of the Lord, [and a? is the will of 
Auharmazd], thou who art the Zot speak forth to me. 

The Zot {Zaotar) rejoins. 

As is according to the ritual regulation, and as using 
a Destoor’s authority from Asa [in every way], I declare 
the sacred duties and doctrines with intelligence [that is to 
.stvy: with full learning I declare that all duty and good 
works arc to bo done according to the Destoor’s authority 
as Auharmazd wishes]. 

YASNA LIX (Sp.). 

Blessings upon the Home. 

A Household Priestly Visitation and Service at Domicil. 

(2) * May those propitiations come to this House which 
are those of the Saints ; and may the venerating rewards 
(gained for good works) come also here, and the giving 
away* and the free-acceptations,* may those come up now 
to this Vis (this Hamlet) ; and (may) Aia (also come) and ' 
the Sovereign Authority and the Solid Gain and Glory and 
Splendour (or ‘ ideal comfort '), 

the text of 1 Me T. XLIIl, 3, OiSM, np. 168, 611 ; ia^ «■ ksMsK 
naartad'Home.* 

dwalTe,’ not bong mob ; the latter s was fwd aa jr; aot aa is 

* Xvtiiftl appioichM of thp wonhipp^ ud the object of hk dorotioBia 
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(3) and what is the long advanced [Authority, the Yan- 
goarding of it] which exists through this Den, the Keligion 
of Auharmazd and of Zartult. 

[(As to the word) peS, (it refers to leading authority in 
a household) ; for (it is) clear that the household authority 
of the householders ^ in a house should not be enforced by 
all (meaning ‘ both ’) (the man and wife) ; (this in case) that 
within (this House) offspring should be bom which shall 
name (or ‘ bear ’ the name of) the one whose is the household 
authority in accordance with (the station of) the householders * 
(i.e. ‘ of the Father ’).] 


DeprecafiouK. 

(4) May wasting now (at once) ^ be absent from the catible 
of this Vis [that is, the herd of the eattle should not waste]. 

[In advance (this for pes) ; for it is evident that from an 
entire race (or family) a Mobadship of the Mobads should 
not be (derived) ; therefore, within this (Priestly ?) House ® 
let there be a progenj’ which may present its name as 
a Mobadship of the lllobads (with especial claims to the 
Sacred Office).] 

(6) May not Asa be a wasting (here), nor may there be 
a wasting of the force of the strength of saintly men, (6) 
nor a wasting of the legal Lore of Auharmazd [(either of) 
the plaintiff’s case or of the defence. Some said ‘ . . . . 
not a wasting of the legal Lon* of Auharmazd, (adding ‘ not 
of ’) the making of a Loro of (legal) distinctions and of the 
administering of legal justice ’]. 

The Fi'amit prayed for to the Hovm. 

(7) Lot the Fmvadis of the Saints come here, the good, 
the heroic, the august. 

* So orith the more naturol reading manpaULn manpatih. With magipstia 
WXgitpatih ma hava a law pointed aanae. 

* 1 would now ourroct mj traudatioa in S.B.E. xxxi, in this aenae for MiM5, 
sditaai sto., waata, abaaaoa, nut ‘awiftaat’ 

* TIm Mstnm patih may have auggoated the High-prieatly lUuideawe w ths 
aoaue of blaaaing. It waa a Holy Ofloa in tha O^ttetal Homa. 
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Aharlsvang’s Healing Power. 

And may the healing power of Aharisvang be (here) with 
them (those Fravasis), [and that capacity which is derived 
from correctness^], earth-wide and river-long, the sun-track- 
high. [And may that (further) benefit which is from 
Aharisvang (here moaning ‘ wealth ’) come on.] 

(May they, the Healings of the Amesa, come on) and may 
they (such influences) be as the confirmer(s) of the good 
(or ‘benefit’) (curiously seeing a form of sta in iStI, so 
rendering astentar = ‘confirmer ’), [that is, may they keep 
them to themselves (compactly)] and be keepers-back of 
the wicked ; may this (influence continuously) increase the 
splendour and glory of Aiiharmazd [as His activity and as 
His powerful energy]. (Naturally the exact syntax does 
not here fully correspond with the original.) 

IndiscipUup depri'catcd Jrom the House and Order prayed for. 

(8) May Asros (as Disobedience) be conquered by SroS 
(Obedience *) (as driven) from this House ; may tumult 
(i.c. ‘ non-peace ’) be conquered by Peace, niggardliness by 
generosity, impudence by re.spect,® lying by truthful speech 
(the Druj by Asa). 


The Yasna o f the A mesas, male and female, within the House : 
it should he closely read leith private offerings. 

(9) When also within (this house) [they may perform] 
the Yasna of the Amesaspends and the Praise of SroS by 


* Theac do not iitnetly correspond to ha£tmnart, the tint syllable ol 

which, hai-, is, as eLsewhere, rendcroJ by Icvati = ‘with.’ Could a form of 

think’ tare bwn seen in -mnio, »o mig^^eating ‘thoughtful 
lugulation ’ and so ‘ eorrectnes- ’ with vohu manah also in mind P 

* While we should, of course, endeaTonr to understand these espreerione in the 
wnee most egoistic to the Uoa>«holder, it is clearly impoenble to ezdnde the 

BOCT WQW. 

viloabk puMunge to proTe the depth of the moral idel in the 
Atom. Um ir(o;iiioiti, with taro-maiti, cannot poaoibly maoo the *eiifih*; 
Bcr eon * trnihf^ speech ’ refer only to * ezietiiM in neitiiig the ritaely* 
M eta Ase loeiu simpfy the * ritual law,' nor can araoia mean aaythma leie 

than a moral obedknee. 

asjuue. 1906* 


6 
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the DeBtoor (bo TniatalfiTip the paiti of paitiian for paiti = 
* master’), (10) [let them perform^] too the good sacrifice 
aad praise [of the male^ Yazats on behalf’ of the men’J 
and an efiEective sacrifice and praise of the female’ Yazats 
[on behalf * of the women 

Their Offering. 

(11) With a good offering (that is to say, with a well- 
meant and well-appointed offering (let them celebrate this 
sacrifice)), and with a benefit -offering (that is, with one 
which seeks to secure and does secure a highly beneficial 
result), and with an offering of (i.e. motived by) friendship 
(that is, with an impulse of affection). 


{ReepoMe of the Worshippers, or a Prayer of the Offidating 
Priest for himself.) 

The Reward. 

(12) A bearer myself may I be of the long [reward] < 
(which is my own) [may I be]. 


The Qlory, or ‘ Ideal Comfort ’ (^^t<' Priest speaks). 

(13) Let (then) the illustrious Glory never waste away 
from this House ; (14) let not illustrious riches, nor an 
illustrious original’ (and nut adoptive offspring). 


' It is not impossible that we have here another ease ot double translation. 
W vehed&n&nd or -yen might be meant to render though d&tobar 

* (ditbar) renders paiti- with curious error. This, as otten, was the translator’s 
mode of giving an alternative translation. 

* Male Yasats having names not in the feminine. Female Yaaals having 
aamo^ the feminine. 

* is the meal natural rendering of the words, but it is a little svapicioiisly 
inteUigeiit ; the glosses may possibly mean * in special relerenoe to these 
(YImos)^* and so of the ieini^. 

^ myi^ibea . . Or * may we be on^vea beareia.’ The*long* 

Ua Y. XXXv 11, the word niu^ rendering the of x^ahairyet 
r to the * self ’ as * bringing * than to the penion’s * own ’ reward. 

* 8o^ pariiape better than * legitimate* aa 1 held formerly. 
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The Houeeholder (P) reeponde. 

(16) My (supreme) comfort (so, better here than ‘ glory ’) 
is observ^ (carefully watched) [for the beyond] (and so) 
also [may] Aharisvang [be] on continuously for long (time) 
A companion with me. 


Ahura's Rule. 

(16) At thy win, 0 Auharmazd, do Thou rule for out 

prosperity over (Thine) own creatures [that is, do Thou 
provide Thy creatures with that blessing which is good 
government] . . . 

The Wkhed-for Joy. 

(17) In order that (or ‘as’) we may be rejoiced-in>mind 

and possessing our souls’ desire^ (-iito of vahiSto (so) rendered) 
(here upon the earth ; see ‘ tama ’ above) (18) ( . . . 

a gap in the translation) let one give us (the anticipation of) 
the Better World (i.e, of Heaven. So, missing the case only 
of vahiitd). 


The Approach toicard Keaven. 

(19) Openly even (let me^) come on to Auharmazd and 
to (we are hardly at liberty to write ‘and with’), and to 
Aia VahiSta, even to Asa, the Beneficent (we can hardly 
say the * beautiful ’ with the original). 


The Beatific Vision. 

Let me* therefore see Thee* and come on to Thee, an d 
altogether • (attain) to companionship to Thee. 

‘ Ilere fnllowv from Yasna VIII, 5-7 (or 10-10, to be treated later). 

* So folloaring B. (2), Pt. 4 ; vahiito i» not othenriae expntMd. 

* t^ la* peraonal form need in yehemtftnam from a emioiM mMriw M 
1i> the tenunal ‘ «m ’ of jasefitam r The let pwsonnl is in 20. 

* Beading -iai aae the ordinal and the Fen. 

* BaeaU hat fvi dar(e)aiBi, T. XIVIII, «. 

Th^to^ea^K^eiljlij^ not am&n (name ehaiacten ■ ‘oan*); not *oan (ba) 
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LX (Sp.). 

Th$ Soty Formulas Apostrophised {pealed forth to Earth and 
Heaven ; with their Effect'), 

(1) I proclaim the Ahunaver [that is to say, I declare 
this thing to the fore (before other things)] between Earth 
and Heaven. 

(2) I proclaim the Asem Vahi§tem (the A§em Vohu) 
I declare this matter to the fore between Earth and Heaven. 

(3) I proclaim the Yehhya Hatam (as) the Guest* with 
a worthy (lit. ‘ good ’) celebration of the Yasna [this thing 
I declare to the fore] between Earth and Heaven ; (4) and 
I proclaim also the Afrin Blessing of the pious (saintly) 
man (the typically correct orthodox citizen), [and the A^rin 
Blessing of the pious of the good men (in general) ; I declare 
this thing to the fore] between Earth and Heaven, 

{The Withstanding and Dislodgment of Angra Mainyu, icith 

his Crew.) 

(5) for the withstanding and removal of Gnnruk (read 
‘Angrak’) Menavad (Angra Mainyu) of the evil creation, 
full-of-deuth. 

The Kahcrchas and their Evii Glory. 

* 

(G) for the withstanding and removal of the Glory of the 
Kastars * (why not Ka;^u8tar8 : so reading) (of the EuhereSas) 
men and of the Kastiirs (Ka^astdrs (sic P) ) women (KuhereSis), 

(7) for the withstanding and removal [of the Glory] of 
the Ka8tur-(Kaxaslur-)party, that of the men, and [o^ the 
Glory] of the IL58t5r»(Kuxa8tar-)purty, that of the women. 


The Kayahas to be With>sio(’d 

(8) for the withstanding and removal of the Glory of the 
il^fuitirs j^Ku^'oSurs) [the men] and of the Glory of the 

> Ate and Vuhik Maniib lure diMhere and more than emoG apoken of at^ 
< lodged* te the l>ody. 

* * Kiatara * h lo88 raiaonal, or Kaxadirs (m> roading) i» nearer Ka^^exeto. 
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Kastars (KayaSars^) [the women], (9) for the withstanding 
and removal of the Ka8tar-(Kaya8ar-)party [of the men] 
and of the Kastar-(Ka 3 ^aSar-)party [of the women], 

Thieves and Robbers 

(10) for the withstanding and removal of the Thieves and 

Robbers (or the Tyrants) . . . , 

The Zandas and the Sorcerers 

(11) for the withstanding and removal of the Zandas* and 
the Soreorers .... [the meaning of ‘ Zanda ’ is that 
emissaries of the Sorcerers are said to act (i.e. efEect their 
purposes) through the Zanda and the Sorcerer], 

Against Contract -breakers 

(1*2) for the withstanding and removal of the contract- 
breakers and of those who falsify the contracts, 

The Persecutors 

(13) for the withstanding and removal of the Murderers 
of Saints and of the Tormentors of the Saints (the Persecuting 
Opposition)^ 

[Irresjnmsibles) 

(14) for the withstanding and removal of the Law- 
violators,^ the uiiholj", and of the tj^rants full of death (who 
execute manj’ of their subjects), 

(lo) for the withstanding and removal of whatever 
injurious evil of whatever faithless persons of unholy mind, 
of unhoh' spet‘ch, and of unholy deed, O Spitama Zartuit. 

* ** ’ ^ ‘ y * ^ * when more loowlj wntton, 

I imoula i!«v that we oujj^ht to write Kayada = Kayata of the original ; or at 
Jean Kaya»tar, at * d ' Pom€timee goes over to the rilMlani. 

* &iida here must mean the uho of jiporidua commentarieB pcovertiiig the aenie 

origmai testa to porpoaea of evil ma^ or aoroery. 

• Of thone who latalW ortaarionaly injure the Orthodox. 
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The Expulsant Saviour. 

(16) How shall they, the Soodyants, with a thorough 
expulsion drive out ^ the Dru j from hence [from this settle- 
ment], even the Druj of tyranny, with a thorough expulsion, 
they, the Princely Leaders (Saosyants, as they are) ? 

How do they smite her with (us being of) this nature ‘ 
(i.e. with her inverted religious custom ?) with this Den. 
(How do they drive them hence with (their) Sovereign 
Authority all those who lack it (who usurp all rightful 
daims to it), out from all the Hesvars which are Seven 'i) 


Ejrpuhions continued 

(17) for the withstanding and removal of nil which is 
of the creation of the Evil Ones through ® the Praise of ASa 
(in the Celebration of the legally Established Worship) 
[and through the sacrifice of Him] who is the Onmiscient 
[Auhannazd], whose* they are*^ [that is to say. His Own 
they are, the Sacrifice, the Zaodra, and the Yast-Praise]. 


Ahura's Will the Late, 

As is also the will of the Lord, [us is the will of 
Auhannazd], so according to the ritual, [so according to 
correct practice], from (that is to say, in accordance with) 
Aia duty [and good works] of every kind (are to be) 
oonectly (done), and duty and good works (are thus 
practised) correctly as is the will of Auhannazd. 


> 8ae Y. XLIV, IS. 14. OiSas 203. 205, 533. 

* TIim k, of ooune, erroiwoiu m • trsnalatioD. The original word is him, 
miatnk^ here fur a Pehlavi which shows in passing how often Avestn 
ohanctera were read as Pehlavi, and ruv 

* * Through the Praise of A.’ is nut improper as an explanation of the pteseoi 
pailimple, if Hue was aeen. 

* Atr reprsseate ;oi either by mistake or with fieediim. 

* TM halti m ye aanti k ehanotacutie in Vedie, and does not daewhen 
aaeamoiily refer to the elemeate oi wonhip. ‘ Yoi ha&ti ’ dee*, however, heiw 
rate to the Saeridee, eto., aa indicetod in the gleaa. 
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YASNA LXI (Sp.). 

(A rubric.) [(The barsom is (here) to be lifted up from 
the barsom-dan, and praise is to be offered to the Fire, and 
the Yasna up to its end is to be sung standing (P).)] ^ 

The Chief Yama Hytnn to the Holy Fire, ammpanied wUh 

Offerings. 

With the Afrin-blessing I offer sacrifice and praise to thee, 
0 Fire, Auharmazd Son, with a favoured offering,® with 
an offering securing a benefit,® with an offering for (or of) 
friendship * and accompanied with a Ya§t praise. 

[The matter (or business) of the certain (that is, ‘ of the 
fixed and firmly regulated ’) sacrifice, and of the austafrit 
of praise and of the effective offering are (now) given (or 
‘carried out’ at this present moment), and the offering of 
benefit (or ‘ for happiness ’), and the effecting of the increased 
population of the country and of its protection is to be 
furthered thereby, and the offering of (or ‘for’) friendly 
(help), the effecting of friendly help and of mediation is to 
be furthered in every way.] 


The Fire’s Worth and Claims. 

(2) Worthy of sacrifice art thou, and worthy of (Yait) 
praise, worthy of sacrifice and worthy of praise within (this) 
house of (our) men (art) thou. [The One (of these two 
considerations, this fitness for sacrifice on the one hfmd) 
makes for thy praise, and the other (this fitness for praise 
makes) for the ^rin offering (as most of all an offering due 
to thee).] 

^ ‘ To be said (famding. Or ‘ to the end from the begimdiw’ ; as *Mr* 

M for * end,’ «o ragela k ‘ foot ’ majr (?) be used bu the bagiiiiiiiig ; tat bna' 
vstaost nnivenally need for ‘ beginning.’ I repeat mj remark that opoa 
tiwHi ^riei I do not poseem that experience of litad dataile whk^ should tMta 
aqr tyunooe nltiBiate; and in fact such naagm must hnm ehtiagad with ttan. 

» Hft a ‘good,* ‘eOeetive.’ 

* An ‘ nita ’ or * beneflt^oSeriag.’ 

♦ ‘ Priendahip* fer ▼afU|.barettn, ‘aeearing fritfah^.* 
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Beatitude to him tcho Offers to the Fire. 

(3) Happy be that man, even happy be he who sacrifices 
Continuously on to thee (4) with wood in hand, barsom in 
hand, and flesh in hand [even meat.^ Some say (that the 
last word means) ‘which are tied together’ (referring to 
the barsom)], and with a mortar- (or ‘ havani- ’) offering 
in hand (the Benefaction of the Priests). 


Expressions of Good Will to it in Sacrifice. 

(5) According to regulation wood provided be thou ; 
according to regulation be thou provided with the perfume,® 
and so as to regulation provided also with the fat ; according 
to regulation provided with the ( u ) piisay- (not pasin P ) 
. . . . andirons* (?). 


Mature and Flamincj. 

(6) Be of full age* a chieftain (-guard) ; be of the age 
for ritual,* a chieftain (-guard), O Fire, Aiiharroazd’s son ! 

(7) Be (all) aflame within this house ; he aflame always 
within this house ; be light-giving witliin this house ; be on 
thine increase (as prosperity-bestower) within this house * 


(’//// Frasahari) 

(8) imtil the long time to the heroic FraSakart, even till 
the good Fruiukort (the Perfection of all Progress).® 


* distin|ruii»]uHl from * milk/ namrJ hy the same name. 

* C., tho IVw., had ‘the ntar ot midnight.* Poasible (P) 

rtferanoe to aome extra midnight offerings cdiuouiin^^ with the lumiDous 

of ftome etar at a miaiiigrht : potiHibly * ' = * late * waa read ; 

mm tikia * the atar of (laU*) nudiiight.* Otoex IvKi. and Sansk. * laying on fuel/ 

* jThe P«r«.^oea not translate. 

^ Be pious, i.e. ^ religious chieftain-guani.* one lilted fur the official liturgy 
of aaedtoe. 

* Bo * on thy growth * ; * lei there be more fire used. 

* An wo ihottld * till miUennium/ or * till Paradise/ 
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'Rewards for f/iis Devotion sought. 

(9) Give me, O Fire, Auharmazd’s Son, (10) speedy glory 
(or * ideal ’ comfort), speedy nurture^ (^raitlm), quick - 
begetting (of my family, so for jItTm) and abundant glory 
(or ‘ great comfort’), abundant nurture, and abundant birth 
(begetting and child-bearing), [so (to the degree) that there 
may be no dying-out of life for us. Give us quick (O Fire 
of Auharmazd), and give us much]. (11) (Give) learned- 
understanding^ [(so for mastJm) that is to saj% that I may 
understand the conclusion of the duty and religious dis- 
tinctions], and give increasing -abundance (so for spano). 
[That is, may I understand a matter from (the standpoint 
of) a thing which is extensive (i.e. from abundant and 
imposing Qonsiderations)], (give me) nimbleness of tongue 
[that is to say, in order that our tongue may be nimble in 
the matter of duty and of religion] (and as to) soul [that is, 
grant that our soul may be holy] (and as to) enlightenment 
(uski) [that is, may that our knowledge be ready (lit. ‘ in 
place ’)] ; and (may it the Fire give us) an after-sagacity 
[(so) I call (it; may it be first (?))] the great [(and then) 
the ear-heard (knowledge). (Two are) spoken of ; (the one, 
the ear-heard one,"' referred to is the sagacity of the man) 
who has not (so, barii (?) in the negative sense of ‘exclusion’) 
eorapletod priestly studies, and does not understand (how) 
to utter words of wisdom. (Was ‘ aerpaistan ’ suggested by 
the external form of apairi a^rem ?) Some say the meaning 
is this : the person by whom things are not done radically 
(in an interior manner it, this sagacity) is not in him.] 
(One would say that either masita or mazabntera was left 
untranslated here.) (Gnint us, O Fire) the intelligence (?), 
vir (.•'), (so misunderstanding the nair- of ‘ nairyam ’ at this 
place ; the ‘ n ’ of early Av. had the same shape as W ’) ; 


PoNKibly • cieliTerance.* 

^ W ma«tiiu. 

. ^A^^U-kaown ZmraaBiriaii distinction between the knowledge which comM 
inmn^telT j»d tlwt wIBch w acquired from without, and yet, notwilhatanding 
tAM, the higher im»tinetiTe wWom of doii«cience i* here conceived aa beiair 
imparted by ptieatly instniftion. 
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bat see below ; [this (mtelligence, vlr) is that through which 
they would effect (a purpose practically). (Or was nar = 
* man ’ properly seen here, ‘ (grant us) the man through whom 
they would effect (a purpose’)); and the information (hut, or 
'enlightenment’ (recurring to the above)) is that through 
which they would consider (or ‘ maintain ’ an opinion) ; and 
the sagacity (;^at' ; see also above) is that through which 
they would maintain (an opinion) to its effective completion 
(hardly merely ‘for duty.’ The pascaeta after nairyam is 
not translated here)]. And (give me, 0 Fire) that also which 
is the philanthropic desire * [and the power (capacity)] of 
men [in the matter of duty and religious opinion], 

(12) and a standing- on-foot (we must, however, render 
‘give me a standing on foot’); (and give me, 0 F^e) 
an (offspring ; so it should be ; see the original) [that is, 
may it be possible to me (so missing the point of the original, 
which refers to offspring) to do good service on foot (that 
is, requiring energy and movement from place to place)] 
and sleeplessness [that is, so that (or ‘ while ’) I may not 
sleep on (aside) from the religiously appointed time], that is, 
three times day and night, [and more may one not deep] ; 
(an offspring) ‘quick from the couch’ [that is, may it be 
possible to me to be quick (free) from Busasp' (quick to 
shake off untimely sleep)] ; and gi^e strength (-having-) 
alertness,* watchfulness [as to what it is needful to do 
by hand]. 

DUtinguuhed Offi^ring ashed for of the Fire. 

(13) And a name -bearing offspring do thou bestow on 
me (so, with error, seeing srui = ‘ to hear ’ in tudrui-), 
an offspring original (' mine own, i.e. not adopted ’), and 
one order - giving [to the country' (or ‘ world ’) * region 

‘ So'tor ‘ ham-marUu&kih.’ The esnae of tiu» egregions Uander ww thst 
‘m* ww Twd w 'nsr' ar ‘nuurt.’ V«r probsbl) lUMd in n ^nui-onginal 
Av.4*shl. chaniotnr, id «hiob ‘vw’ and *iur’ would ba mth the Mme 
aigw. Thoo • ktor hwid addod waltanwtiTe vw wwOkih « ‘vir * v *todMir«.' 

* The herraadi of C.. the Pen., aeam to be ■ vuipiit ot the Snraulih to 
samat. amadlh would be * •psetoiMoui alertnew.’ 

* C., thu Pun., hu only tohr. 
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(i.e. used to CQiomand)] a man of meetings (or 'assemblies*; 
one whose presence draws and regulates midtitudes ; atastar 
jam! zeb dehendah) ^ (14) well-grown, well-escaped* from 
distress [i.e. from Hell], having many men (the head of 
a clan, or, on the contrary, having ‘ much intelligence ’) * 
[that is to say, desirous of full toowledge as to what is 
later (as to what may be indispensable to do later, so, 
probably taking huviram as having reference to ‘vir’ in 
the sense of ‘intelligence ’)], 

(15) who enlarges my house and hamlet and district and 
province, and rustic fields (open country ; so here ?).* (Or 
is sastim in danhyu sastlmca translated dadistak (so C. P) 
in the sense of ‘ authority ’ ? I think not ; it is va rostak 
in C. = mul%.) 


Preparation and Iiearen. 

(16) Give me, 0 Fire, Auharmazd’s Son, that which may 
be® a completing preparation® (a soul’s Ha van!) even now 
and tiU the Eternal Future (lit, ‘advance’) and the Best 
World of the Saints, (Heaven,) the shining, the all-glorious.* 


The Reward and the Cinvat. 

(17) A seizer* of the reward, may I be [that is to say, 
may I * make it my own] of the good reward (the effectual 


’ A man with a name to conjure with. 

* Hardly ‘ naming much booty,’ the ‘ r ’ ia to be read as if a' in a hh-af^, not 
• h&>a(>m ’ ; Sie Pets, has curiously ‘ as haring handsome eyehcowa ’ ; ‘•jar ’ 

* bru,* same Bigns. Ilu-ap' = * well reached.’ 

® Per*. In the ori^nal we should rather defer to vir « ‘ num ’ ; see 

uie following text, not gloss. The Pers. has hamrostar (fdc) = ham sorat, yidar » , 
w dUt kunandah, min taogi = az duzav. The above section is one of the moat 
difficult in the Pahlavi Aveeta. 

* ne -sasti does not seem to be translated— unless a *r()d*sast&k’ is to be read 
ler the * rod-saUk ’ of B. (D., Pt. 4). C., the Per*., trl. mulk * rostak.® 
^^Havgt (so), not amu^t* is to be read ; so the Parsi-Pers. An amhx^ might 

a glance toward sah (saub). 

Brroneottsl j seeing * sax ’ in afirasaodglieo. 

Betu^ the t ne e nmg i * comfort’ and 'glory' there might be some mediathm^ 
ifweunil«alandoalwiiie»ooiidort'as‘be^ ^ 

* Zaaibuv#. 
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Toward) [which is beyond] and of the good renown’ here 
(on the earth may I be too a seizer), and of what is the 
long g^od* preparation (possibly ‘Havanl’ (?)) for the soul 
[and of the vision which is upon the Oinvat Bridge.] 


The Fire Speahif {perHomfied an Ilaoma imu). 

(18) The speech- word for® all, the Fire, Aiiharmazd’s 
Son, declares^ (to all) (19) for whom they cook the sacred® 
(meal®) and the feast® [that Fire (the one) who sits in the 
house (declares it) ; his (is the) assembly (of the congregation 
to hear his speech ; he need not go forth to gain a hearing)]. 


Its Desire. 

(20) The Fire’s desire from all (of every kind) is a good 
olt'ering (one which oft'ers a real value), and an offering 
bringing especial prosperity (an nsta-offering) and an offering 
of friendly devotion (spontaneous and delighted, so for vafita) 
[and on to such offerers, name by name,’ will he (the Fire) 
sptmk in order that (so for vad) within this offering of a benefit 
there may be a production (kartan) of a circuit (sic (?) that 


' ScH» Y. XXXI 1 ; tin* ‘ iviu>\vu ’ ihvrv lut'iitumeil to bo reierred to 

Ht'iivon. 

* The ‘ lonp: prejiarntioii ol Die soul/ m) S.l^.E. x\xi, seeius to me now to be 

MiHpicioiwly intelligent ; jHTlmjis tin* idt*a i*' a lonj; liHMini-MTvice reterrinj; tt» the 
fn>»l twicrificf oi llu* day at ^uunM‘. when the H :noiu;i- mortar (huvaua- wii> first 
UMxl, The ‘ louj: luivaui ’ \Nould be the rtmtinuous religious 8er>iee looked 
ioi Hurd to in Heaven, and to the \isioii ,m> il mm ih^ <b">isnnh, ; but C., the rarai- 
Pei's., seems tt* rend • vind'sari ’ (sie ‘the o\t rnia.-ler^hiji and the j^^aiuiiip of 
herubhip,* and it translates with what meant lt*r iiazul = ‘hospitality/ 

* aUjrhtiup/ *the hospit4dity beyond (<»r *iit') the Ciuvat llridgre/ 

Gen, by ^Kisition lor dative. 

* E. has a ‘ind sintj. B. ha-^ v«Hlrun\’€u, ns 'Jnd siui;. imjier. ; but we are 
obli^nl to lollow A.V hunid with the oritriual. 

* Wiy was the evt-uinp meal cnllnl dnhm = ‘ pious/ (»r mendy ‘ gt»od ’ ; ao 
Hm Pen, nek V IVmiblx bi'eaiuie il was the subsiauual meal of the day, and ao 
entailed more eenmioniw. 

woul^ more naiumUy mean • ft^t ’ than x^rad = *eata’; ao C., the 
Pera, But in the ortpual it se<*iua from antitht*sis with the ‘evening* to mean 
the ^monung meal/ Poat»ibly the a]ul ^auih * on which aneat waa roasted gmre 
the name. * ^ 

^ Or doee * name-by-name ' refer to ^ several objeob upon which the Fire 
apeakaf 
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‘of general priestly defusion/ or ‘of the bow of Heaven* (P), 
that is, ‘ of a heavenly state ’ (?)), and in this offering of 
friendship (spontaneous and delighted devotion) may there 
be, O Spitaman, the making of mediation (between .the 
Saints in conflict or between them and their God)]. 

The Fire is keen ; it searches close the hands of those who c^me 

to it for offerings. 

(21) To the hand of all the passing men the Fire (keenly) 
looks, 

(22) saying this : What will the comrade bring to the 
comrade, the friend to the friend, the man going out (among 
the people) to him even who is (at home) alone [the Fire] ; 

{A gloKS to offaet t!ic Isolation of the Fire.) 

[There a place (in a text) which 8ay.s thus of the Fire, 
‘ the charioteer.’ (He is not always sitting and at home.)] 

(23) (That passage is) ; I sacrifice to the August Fire 
who is doughty, who (is) the charioteer [so it says (i.e. so 
it reads) ; its body is lonely (an hermit body ; so its character 
is) the ‘ spirit charioteer ’]. 

If Sutifed, it Blesses, 

(24) And if he (the sacrificcr) brings wood even as they 
would bring according to Asa (the exact ritual measure 
due), and the barsom (too) spread forth, with ritual 
(measure), and the IlaSanaepata plant (20) him afterwards 
the Fire of Auharmazd blesses (2G) when contented not 
offended, and (so) siitisfied. 


I'erms of its Benediction 

(27) (saying) thus: IMay a herd of cattle come to thee, 
and a full advance * (great initiative) of men [and a' man 
(-throng) which is young]. 

• Sotio tuh«T<> the fom riiTe^nih. A. has ‘ •lu!l>bearibg,’ 

‘ It aetnns as if the idea of * motion ’ was reoognised in -ti* >■ 

: so eWwhcn* ; ‘ !•£ ’ was hardly seen. It looks as if the long a 40 k 
wwn nod in it* PahlaTi vifue as at, suggesting a fonn from i, af » ‘ to go.’ 
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(S^) On to thee may follow^ (as inciting) a desire in 
teeoidance with intellect, and a desire in accordance with 
the soul* [that is to say, with the desired object, which 
concerns intellect, let that which concerns the soul be right]. 
(Which would seem to mean ‘that the desires excited by 
perception should be accordant with those excited by 
conscience.’) 

(29) With joyful-minded soul live® in (thy) life during 
the nights which thou livest® [this way do thou live^]. 
This is the Fire’s Afrin-blessing, [and this do thou con- 
tinually fulfil]. 

(30) (This is the Fire’s blessing for him) who brings it 
wood dried and looked after® for shining (flame) with 
respectful longing for Asa, [(with) a religious desire wlsLch 
is for the sake of the duty and good works] of the purifier,® 
[that is to say, of the just]. 

(I have met with no passages in the PahJavi Yasna so 
difhcult as the above ; and scholars who have not made 
close studies in these texts, the crux of the Avesta, might 
differ from my conclusions much.) 


* So D. hacat ; C. hatad (I'bic) translates kainab = * desire,’ a mistake. 

* The Pere. trl. han dil = * h(*«rt.’ 


® Notice the 2nd «injr. indie, used as so often as :mi)erv., and then just after in 
its usual sense. 

* Or * that is ’ (expressed as often hy u? = ‘ this ’) * live acoordinp: to the 
(sacred) custom.’ But is not this a nieie Grammatical note P This (zivih, in 
lorm a 2nd sinj». indicative, is) a fn'<hion tor zi/, the literal 2nd sing, imperv. 


* * Sought out’ ; is ss ‘ to wish lor ’ st*eii. 

• Ai if yaotdatSim were Been as the (P) pi. ol the {larticiple. 
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IV. 


THE HAYDAEABAD CODEX 07 THE BABAIUNAMA OH 
WAai‘AT-I-BABAEI 07 ZAHIRV-D-DIH MUHAMKAB 
BABAB, BABLAS THBK; 

KING OF FARGHANA l494-1502 (899-908 H.) ; KING OF 
KABUL 1504-1530 (910-937 h.) ; first tTmurid emferob 
OF HINDUSTAN 1526—1530 (932-937 h.). 

By ANNETTE S. BEVERIDGE. 

{Coftch^ded frwn p, 7G2, October j 1905.) 


No. IV. The Bukhdrd MS. 

TTl TTVi opinion that a Bdhar-ndina exists in Bukhara rests 
upon inf erenctf and rumour only. It is on record that 
a copy of the book was made in Bukhara in 1709 (p. 81), 
and that in 1824 this copy belonged to a Bukhariot merchant, 
named Nazar Bay Tnrkistdni. 

In 1813 it was known in India that there was a Bdbar- 
udma in Bukhara, since Mr. Elphinstone then sent there for 
a copy of it for Mr. Erskine.' 

All I have learned about the manuscript of date later than 
1813, is in shape of a rumour kindly communicated to me 
in 1900 by Professor C. Salemann, from friends of hie own 
in Turkistun, that there is a Bdbar-ndma in Bukhara, owned 
by a member of the Amir’s family and highly prized. 

* What waa arritten by Hr. Elphiiuitone in 1813 about the Bukhara HS. may 
he quvted for the lake of exact information : — 

“ Kmrmitr 10, 1813. — I did not delay writing to Mir ‘IiiyatnM-Uh at Bnkhlri 
for the Fnrkuh of Bahar." 

** Fomta, lH.i814. — In hontiag fat Oie Perrinn tmnelafioo of Bihar 

^ .*?*F**V*?^ yonnfl^dttmhled on tte eeUinal Turkish, which I hare beaa 
mrriw to BokkM fo# |id which all ths tinelhas been taiumg my hooka. The 
Tothim copy deems great ynaequence htm its being the oae need by Leyte.** 
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Ithis conjectured manuscript was clearly out of consideration 
as a rival to the Haydariibad Codex for reproduction. Even 
if it. had been accessible, its minor mutilations, identical in 
all its descendants, would have made it impossible to photo- 
graph successfully and to reproduce without critical work. 

It is not easy to estimate the age of the Bukhara MS. (or 
manuscripts) ; according to the most authoritative information 
I possess, one was copied in 1709 (1121 h.). This information 
is second-hand only, being derived through Mr. Senkovski. 
Dr. Kehr assigns a date for his source which two readers — 
Dr. Ilminsky and Professor Smimow — have read as 1126 h. 
(1714). The St. Petersburg University MS. however, has the 
given date of its source blurred slightly in the hundreds’ 
place, and it may be read as 1026 ii. (1617), or, with Kehr, as 
1126 H. (1714). There is much to lead to the opinion that 
Dr. Kehr’s copy is the direct archetype of th* University 
Codex, and in the matter of this date, they show a coincidence 
of unusual position : in both it stands before the end of the 
short record of 936 ii., and in the margin at the end of 
935 u. Which is the true date (1026 ii. or 1 126 H.) cannot 
be ascertained until the Bukhara Codex is seen. Dr. Kehr 
may have miscopied, and the earlier date may be correct. 

Great interest attaches to the Bukhara MS. It may be 
a really good example, with minor mutilations only ; with 
it may be the “ Fragments ” (p. Ho), in their true place and 
not amongst, the /fills ; and it may ro\eal authoritative sign 
of their authorship. 


No. V. T/h- BriM Museum MS. 

This is a collection of fragments, the last one of which 
has Vi tailpiece bt'uriug date just one hundred years after 
Babifr’s death. It is a valuable relic both by its age 
a^d by the excclUiice 'of its scribe’s handwriting. It 
hM been scvenly criticise^i^ a letter (onpublisheid) from 
M. Quatremerc to Mr. on the ground of its paucity 

of diaoriticttl points. 
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Tile 'yolvuue was given to Mr. Erskine by Major Tnle 
in 1836, 'and therefore, was not used for the Memoura. On 
a fly-leaf of it stands the note which locates the Elphinstone 
Codex (; r.) in Edinburgh in 1848 ; it has the interest, also, 
of having been lent to M. Quatrem^re when he was preparing 
his Chrestomaihie Turque. From it he copied, perhaps the 
whole, but his published Chrestomathie stopped short and 
does not include the Bdbar-ndma. 

No. VI. Nazar Bdy Turkistani's MS. 

Of the continued existence of this transcript I have no 
information ; what is known is, that it was copied in 
Bukhara by Mulla ‘Abdu’l-wahhab akhund Ghajdewdni, and 
was finished on Tuesday, Rajah 5, 1121 h. (1709) ; also that 
it was the archetype of the Senkovski MS. in 1824. Whether 
it is a complete copy, or whether, like its descendant, it ends 
with 918 H., cannot be said. It is identical in defect with 
what is stated by Ilminsky of Kehr’s transcript, and with 
what stands in the University MS. 

No. VII. The St. Petersburg Foreign Office MS. 

{Dr. KehPs Transcript). 

The copy of the Bdbar-ndma which was made by Dr. George 
Jacob Kehr in 1737 and is preserved in the St. Petersburg 
Foreign Office, is of great and varied interest. It is 
a monument of the patient labour of its scribe and of human 
fidelity to a task assumed, for, in Dr. Ilminsky’s .well- 
informed opinion. Dr. Eehr was not expert in TurkI and 
often worked mechanically. Though his copy cannot have 
critical value, it has played a part in the history of the 
Bdbar-ndma which evokes gpratitude. 

Dr. Kehr's work only is the Turki basis of Dr. Ilmu^;lc|r*s 
imprint; it has had, as sequels, the French translation of 
M. Payet de Courteille and Dr. Teufel’s discussian of the 
*' Fiagments ” which it brought to light. W^ minor 
wnimriops, it is coA^ete, and iti delAsts notwithstanding, has 
done real servioe to litenture. 

'r 

1906. 
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19)At it is tmfit {or photographic reproduction is clear from 
western origin, the defects of its archetype, and the 
ineicperience of its scribe. 

As has been said when speaking of the Bukhara Codex, 
Dr. Kehr’s transcript descends from that MS., but whether 
directly or not, I am not able at present to judge. 
Dr. Dminsky says in the preface to his Bdbar-ndma 
imprint that he had no knowledge of Dr. Kehr’s source; 
if he had seen the SenkoYski, he would have inferred the 
Bukhara Codex. It is remarkable that Dr. Kehr should 
not have given any information beyond the statement of 
its date, about the MS. from which he copied, because 
he has made various annotations in the progress of his 
transcription. 

Dr. Ilminsky had much work to do in the preparation 
of his imprint ; what that work was can be judged best by 
collation of the imprint with manuscripts and from his own 
preface. That his work was necessary justifies the super- 
session of the imprint — now, moreover, a rare book — by the 
photograph of the Haydarabiid Codex. Neither Dr. Kehr’s 
copy nor the imprint amended from it can claim, and 
Dr. Ilminsky disclaims it for them, to be true in detail to 
Babar. 

To dwell on the point of the critical inadequacy of the 
imprint of the Bdbar-ndnia is useful, because it enables 
justice to be done to Kehr, Ilminsky. and Pavet de Courtcille. 
One has but to look into the gulf which would yawn in 
Bdbaridfta if unfilled by their work, to be grateful for all. 
But truth obliges the remembrance that the whole muss, and 
also Dr. Teufel’s discussion of a section of it, must be seen 
for what it is — a g^roat thing, but collateral only to critical 
work on the Bdltar-ndma. 

Tlje drawbacks from excellence of the French translation 
have 'been pointed out by M. C. Defremury in a passage which 
I gnote to show the view taken by a fcllow-oountrymau of 
the diffioidties that beset X. Pavet de CourteiUe’s work, and 
in farther testimony of the uaefulness of the reproduction 
of the Haydorabud Codex 
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** Dans les observations qui pr4cMent je n’ai eu nuUement 
en vue de diminuer, i peine ai-je besoin de le dire, I’estiaafi 
et la reconnaissance qui doivent s’attaober au trava^. de 
]\L Pavet de Courteille. Si quelques erreurs de detail sont 
bien excusables, c’est lorsqu’elles se rencontrent dans un 
ouvrage tel que celui que nous examinons en ce moment. 
Outre que les M^moirea de Baber traitent des sujets les plus 
varies et parfois les moins familiers, mSme h la plupart des 
lecteurs instruits, il no faut pas oublier que M. Pavet de 
Oourteille travaillait sur un texte souvent incorrect, r4dig^ 
dans une langue encore mal connue, et qu’il n’a eu d. sa 
disposition que des secours fort insuffisants. On doit done 
lui tenir grand compte de la pers4v4rance qu’il a montr^ 
en menant d bonne fin unc tache aussi longue et aussi ardue. 
II serait in juste, d’ailleurs, d’oublier que son travail a 
.achev4 et livre i I’impression au mili^i des penibles ^preuves 
que la FranOe et sa capitale ont travers^es, pendant les 
cinque demiers mois de 1870 et les cinq premiers de 1871, 
epreuves auxquelles sont venues, par surcroit, s’en a j outer 
d’autres, particulieres au traducteur. Cette consideration 
doit aussi nous rendre plus indulgents pour quelques negli- 
gences de style ou pour les fautes tj'pographiques, assez 
nombreuses, qui deparent ces deux volumes, imprimes 
d’ailleurs avec beaucoup d’elegance et de nettete.” * 


No. VIII. The John Rylanda Library MS. (Bib. Lindesiana). 

The manuscript which now belongs to the John Rylands 
Library in Manchester, goes only as far as f. 7\b of the 
Haydarabad Codex. It was bought by the late Lord 
t'rawford in Paris in 1865, at the sale of the books of' 
M. Alix Desgranges. It has no colophon nor is it d»ted, 
but in the lower margin of the last page there is a oosW^used 
entry, of which so much is clear, Daat-khatJ^-i-Nfir MuTjonvnad 
• ... AhiCl-fatl. 


it* 1 873. 
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I^ilr Muhanimad is well known by his writings and as the 
editor of Sbaykh Faizi’s letters in 1035 h. (1625) ; be was . 
a nepbew of AbQ’l-&zl. 


Nos. IX and X. The Asiatic Society of Bengal and the 
India Office MSS. 

The manuscripts which belong to the Anatic Society of 
Btoigal and the Indian Office are closely related and may 
be described together. From their common errors, from the 
location of the first in Calcutta in 1800 and onwards, and 
from the copying of the second in Calcutta for Dr. Leyden 
not later than 1811, it is tolerably safe to assume that the 
second was copied from the first. It is a degenerate copy, 
however, and seems to be the work of a scribe who knew 
of what he was doing, only the Arabic character. Both 
manuscripts are modern and without distinction, both 
defective, and in both are long omissions. 

The A.S.B. manuscript once belonged to the College of 
Fort William ; it agrees in style and size of volume with 
what is set down by Stewart, in his Catalogue of the Mysore 
MSS., of Tipu Saffib’s Babar-ndnia. It has the words Tuzak- 
i‘bdbari on a fly-leaf, and bears a tailpiece of no informing 
value, but of the slight interest that it occurs also on the 
St. Petersburg University MS. 

The India Office copy was made for Dr. Leyden ; its date 
is approximately fixed by the water-marking of its fly-leaves, 
“ S. Patch, 1805,” and by the date of Dr. Leyden’s death, 
1811. It is the only Turki example owned by the India 
Office, u disappointing fact, since several circumstances lead 
to the hope of a better possession there. 


No. kl. The Senhonki JUS. (8f. Petersburg Asiatic Museum). 

^The Sepkovsld transcript of the Bubar-ndma contains the 
record of the years down to 914 h. It was made from Naw 
Bay's manuscript by Professor Joseph Ivanovitch Senkovski 
when 24 years old. ■ 
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Its copyist the happy thought of copying the colophon 
of his archetype (p. 81), and he made, too, the f^osmg 
valuable note ; “ N.B. J'ai achev^ cette copie le 4me Mai, 
1824, d St. F^tersbourg ; elle a et4 faite d’aprSs un exemplaire 
appartenant k Nazar Bay Turkiatdni, n^gociant Boukharl, 
qui ^tait venu cette ann^e k St. P4tersbourg. J. Senkovski.” 

Even in the partial transcript made by Professor Senkovski, 
there are features common to it, the Kazan imprint, and the 
University MS. which allow all to be referred to a common 
source.. Such are — 

(a) All contain a brief account of the battlefield of the 
Chirr, which is not in the Haydarabad Codex or in the 
Persian translations (Haydarabad text f. 8). 

(h) All have an erroneous statement which is suggestive 
of a scribe’s mistake, i.e. that Yunas Khiin had two sons, 
named Apaq and Biiba (text f. 9b). 

(c) All have a blank which Ilminaky says is filled by 
Kehr witli a marginal Persian passage (N.B. This is taken 
from the ‘Abdu’r-rahim translation). The blank occurs in 
the Senkovski MS., but without the Persian supplement, and 
in the University MS., with the Persian in the margin. 

(d) All have the same long defective passage which 
Ilminsky says lie made good from other sources (text 204/*). 


No. XII. The St. Petersburg Unhersihj MS. 

The St. Petersburg University MS. was purchased in 1871 
from the library of Mirza Eazim Beg. It is modern 'and 
bears date 1839. Its relation to the other Bukhara and 
Russian transcripts has been mentioned already, and also that 
it appears to be a direct copy from Dr. Eehr’s. Its deipota 
would forbid its reproduction by photography ^ it nott only 
shares those due to mutilation in its archetype (dii^t or 
indii\>ct), but has one important lacuna of its ow|;^ Le. hfm. 
taxt t 2846 {ehirUnJi fruit) to f. 294 (Dihli and Agra). 

The most intcaeeting thing about the Universify MS. is 
that it reproduces t^e *' Fragments " and enaUes ns to knoar 
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iecm Hkey appear in Dr. Eehr’s volume, a matter not quite 
,cleitf from Dr. Ilminsky’e preface. 

Perhaps a few words of direct statement about these 
uttachments to the recognised text of the Ttdhar-ndma will 
be useful. They have been referred to already several times, 
and are of great interest. 

Dr. Ilminsky found them in Dr. Kehr’s volume and first 
brought them to public knowledge in his imprint. He has 
placed them all where their contents require that some of 
them should stand, i.c. at the end of his volume. This, as 
he says, was not where he found them. In the University 
MS. they are interpolated, en bloc and without preface or 
tailpiece, in the middle of an account of the lulis of Hindustan 
which occurs at Haydarabad text f. 353. 

They consist, first, of a translation from the AMar-ndmay 
which opens abruptl}'^ after the fashion of a fragmentary 
survival, within 933 ii., and runs on through AbuT-fazl’s 
account of the battle of Kanwaha. This is what Dr. Ilminsky 
mistook appropriately for the plain tale of that buttle, as told 
by Biibar and as displaced in his book by Shuykh Zain’s 
Persian description. 

Secondly, there is an account of Humayun’s illness in 
937 H., of Biibar’s self-devotion to save him, and of Babar’s 
lust illness, death, family, and Court. The whole of this is 
taken from the Akbar-ndma. 

These first and second chapters partly supplement Babar’s 
narrative, the first with a completion of the Turk! text 
where only Persian stood, the second with information 
which is not or could not be given by Biibnr. All is what 
it might well occur to a man who was content with his 
. knowledge of Turk! and ambitious of perfecting a great 
•neestor’s record, to odd to that record. In this lies circum- 
stanVial evidence that the “ Fragments " arc Jahangir’s 
(J.R.’A.S. 1905, p. 756). 

^Thirdly,, there is a set of biographies of certain Chingiz 
EMnids and Timurids. 

Fourthly, there is a copy made from a much mutilated 
ociginal, of part of the reooid of Sahur, 932 h. This has only 
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the interest of exciting wonder as to why it is here. Neither 
it nor the set of biographies is copied by Ihninsky. 

The “ Fragments ” have been elaborately discussed by 
Dr. Teufel. He made careful comparison in order to show 
that the TurkI style of such of them as might be Babar’s, 
varies from that of the Babar-ndma. This variation might 
well occur if Jahangir had written, or rather translated, these ; 
but it must be said that the last word about the '‘Fragments” 
cannot have been spoken by Dr. Teufel, because his sole 
basis for opinion was Dr. Ilminsky’s amended imprint 
from Dr. Kehr’s defective transcript. Discussion on the 
“ Fragments ” will hardly be profitable until the Bukhara 
MS. has been seen. It testifies to their interest, while it 
awakens regret, that Dr. Teufel should have spent so much 
acumen upon a tottering basis of evidence. Neither he nor 
Dr. llminsky nor M. Pavet de tJourteille ever used an 
authoritative text. But his work has great collateral value 
notwithstanding, and it is a witness to his pertinacity and 
dogged grip of details. 


No. XIII. The Haydarabad MS. 

The Haydarabad Codex has been photographed and 
published as the first volume issued under u Trust created 
by the late Mrs. Jane Gibb in memory of her son, Flias 
John Wilkinson Gibb. Its unique position amongst Bdbar- 
udiua transcripts is shown by the Table of these in J.R.A,S, 
1905, p. 752. Its histoiy, so far as it can be traced, is, 
that it has been owned by four generations of the family 
of its present owner, who is Mir Abu’l-qasim, Yusuf ‘^Alf 
Khan, son of Mir La’iq ‘Ali Khan, son of Sir Salar Jan|f, 
son of the Munini’bmulk whose seal with date 1^|06 B. 
(1791) is twice impressed within the volume. 

The Codex is not signed ; its nameless scribe could little 
guess the honour to which his careful work would bring 
him. Nor is it . (dated, and no merely inferred date would 
give clear knowled^ of its rank. As an ancient oodex. 
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'lUNVMiBr,. could be copied accurately to-day, and the scribe 
of the Hiydarabad transcript was careful, the point of real 
inqxnrtance to us is the date of its archetype. 

It must be borne in mind that few copies of the Babar- 
. nSma appear ever to have been made. 

Hie HaydarabM Codex contains indications that it was 
copied from Babar’s own manuscript. The first class of 
testimony to this opinion is. negative, and is conveyed by 
the fact that it has no marginal notes. If it bore even one 
of those made upon the Elphinstone Codex, i.e. the one of 
earliest date, that made by the Emperor Humayiin in 959 h. 
(1551-2), the opinion would seem tolerably safe that it is 
a copy of that “old and valuable” manuscript which I surmise 
to be either Babar’s own or one made in the year of hi? 
death, 937 h. (1530), (J.R.A.S. 1905, pp. 755 and 761). 

The Haydarabad Codex, of course, might have been copied 
from the transcript of 937 h, before Humayun’s note of 
939 H. was made, but it is doubtful if this suggestion 
oould be supported by the testimony of the paper on which 
it is written. Moreover, another obstacle will be seen after 
considering the second class of the testimony that Babar's 
autograph text was its archetype. 

This second witness is borne by certain blanks which 
have been left here and there in the text, and so left, it can 
hardly be doubted, because they were under the scribe’s 
eve. All are of one class ; all wait for information. In 
other transcripts, some of these blanks liave been ignored 
and some filled in. 

Of the blanks there are — 

(1) On folio 27, one that waits for the names of two 
.princesses, which could ahuost certainly have beeni>8upplied 
^ some kinsman who was with Bubar in Hindustan. 

(2) » On folio 2116 a single name fails, which Babar might 
reasonably have expected to learn from some of his many 
followers eonnectod with Harat, notably from Ehwind Amir. 

(8) On folio 288 two highly significant blanks can be 
oonddered. The first watts for the namte of Signii ef the 
to be entered as corresponding to those of Hindi 
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montHe ; the second for Hindi names of the days of the week. 
These blanks occur in the record of Babar’s first year of 
residence in Hindustan, when what was needed to fill them 
might well be unfamiliar to him. 

Further evidence of the value of the archetype of the 
Haydarabad Codex may be held supplied by the doubled 
statement of Biibar’s departure from Farghana which has 
been described J.II.A.S. 1905, p. 749. 

All these specialities of the Codex indicate a careful scribe 
who eet down what was before him. It would be much to 
assume them copied from a manuscript intermediate between 
Babar’s own and the Haydarabad Codex ; since this would 
demand two successive faithful copyists. 

The Haydarabad manuscript contains the maximum of the 
known contents of the Bdbar-u&ma. It has few omissions; 
the longest equals one page of the Memoirs (p. 406, 1. 13, 
‘ boat,’ to p. 407, 1. 9, ‘ river.’ Text f. 3636). 

Amongst lesser details of the manuscript that the photo- 
graph does not reproduce there is a somewhat surprising 
entry in what looks like an English hand, on a fly-leaf, of 
a price. The photograph shows a price in Rnqam ; the 
manuscript has also SRs. 35, One would not expect this, 
but it may be of recent date. 

The manuscript may now be left to ^cak for itself in 
the Gibb ]\Iemoiial vdume. It is pleasant that, vagrant dots 
excepted, it can be accepted us faithful, and that scholars 
have now this mine for work without the lurking doubt 
which must beset a transcript made by man. 


The Work ooxe upon the Turk! Makuscrtpts. 

The earliest worker upon the Bdbar~ndma was l%aykh 
Zain, who paxaphrased or translated the diary^of elejen 
montlM of 932 h. (1525-6). To this he added the Persian 
iriiich ooafeem the batUe-of Kinwaha and stand in 
the Tnxki test in th^ir Persian form. 
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.Next came a translation which was beg^ at the instance 
of a primte individual, by Mirza Fayanda Hasan MughUl 
Qhaznavt and finished by Muhammad Quli MughUl Si§ari in 
994 H. (1586). Of this the copies in the Bodleian and India 
Ofllce Libraries are very incomplete ; I have not seen one that 
contains the whole book. The translation may always have 
been fragmentary, and this the cause of its non-acceptance, 
supersession under Akbar, and omission from the book- 
records of historians. 

Thirdly, there is the standard Persian translation of which 
it is historically recorded that it was commanded by Akbar 
from ‘Abdu’r-rahim Mirza Bahdrlu Turhman and was 
presented to the Emperor in 998 h. (1590). Derived from 
this is a modem lithographed Wdqi‘dt-i-bdbari published jp 
Bombay by Muhammad Shlrdzi. 

Next in time, and after an interval of over 200 years, is 
the translation made of a part of the Elphinstone Manuscript 
by Dr. John Leyden. This remains in manuscript in the 
British Museum, ends with f. 180i of the Haydarabad Codex, 
and was taken into Mr. Erskine’s translation of the Persian. 
Its latest assignable date is 1811, and presumably it went no 
further because of the death then of Dr. Leyden. 

The Memoirs follow, which Mr. Erskine finished in 1816 
and published in 1826. They were translated first from 
the Persian, but in 1813 Dr. Leyden’s executors sent to 
Mr. Erskine Leyden’s translation from the TurkI, and this, 
as far us it went, Erskine worked into his then supposedly 
finished book. The difficulties of such piecing can be 
guessed. After this w'as completed, Mr. Elphinstone sent 
his Bdbar-ndtm, and the undaunted Erskine once more went 
through his translation and collated it uith the original text. 
He had with him for at least a part of the time, the Persian 
Tux^ who had helped Dr. Leyden. 

N6xt in order of time comes the Russian work and its 
a^uels, Bdbar-ndma imprint of Dr. N. 1. Hminaky, 
which was published in Easan in 1857, its tranalatian into 
French by M. Pavet do Qouitcille (Paris, 1871) tiie 
diaouseion of the Fragments by Dr. Teufel (1883). 
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Lasliy, there is the reproduction and Index of the 
Haydarabad MS. already named as published (1906) by the 
GKbb Trustees.^ 


Future Work upon the Babar-nama. 

With the Turk! manuscripts now at command, no new 
text can be created of higher critical value than that of the 
Haydarabad photograph. All that can be done for the 
revival of the original book would seem effected by t.bia 
reproduction.* 

What should be done and what is now practicable is so 
to revise the Memoirs that it would become in contents 
a critical English text. There can be no question of a new 
translation ; the Babar-nama has been translated once for all 


* Two books have been based upon the Memoirs and may be mentioned here. 
First, Lenkwnrdigkeiten des Zehir-eddin Mnh. Buhnr, A. Kai.ser (Leipzig, 1828). 
This is a rgiroduction of the Memoirs. Secondly, an abridgment of the Memoirs, 
by R. M. Caldecott (London, 184 4). 

Other items of Babariana ait : — 

** Life of Babar.” AVilliara Erskine. 2 vols. (Longmans, London, 1854.) 

“Babar.” Rulers of India Series ; Stanley Lane- Poole. (Oxford, 1899.) 

“ Bubar PadshMi Gha:i/' Henry Beveridge. {Calcutta Review, July 1897.) 

“ Babar’s Diamond: Was it the Koh-i-nur?’’ H. Beveridge. (Asiatic 
Quarterly Review^ April 1899.) 

“Was ‘Abdu’r-rabira the translator of Babar’.s Memoirs P” H. Beveridge. 
{Attatic Quarterly Review, July 1900, and October 1900.) 

“Note# on the Turki Text of the Babar-nama," A. S. Beveridge. (July 
1900, July 1902, October 1905, Jauuar}' 1906.) 

A notice ol Babar. with translation of extracts, in Elliott k Dowson’s 
“History of India, “ vol. h. 

J^^**dt-t-bdbari {Bdbar-ndma) has been written of and quoted from in 
Turk!, in Davids’ Turk! Grammar and in the Journal Aeiatique of 1842 . 

f * made upon me, which is set down merely as a result 

ol the Bdbar-n&ma offers its own difficulty in tiie way of 

text. It appears to me to demand for this a more than aisually 
authentic manuscripts ; for a Turki scholar working for 
wjjpwiflsrtw of ^ text from all extraneous to Turki might make his text 
22 ? Babar’s own manuscript only or a caiefut and ffdtlbul 

»ure whether a lapse from Turk! form or wording was his or 
interest : they may sometimes be a coDatenl 
mMe^^^bich t^ Turki scholar woiid enjoy speculation) of the genius of 
kis Imigiiiii Care wiHild be needed not to desirov his own wockt 
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into E&giisli by Dr. Leyden and Mr. Erskine. No one could 
translate again without incorporating what they have done ; 
all future English work cannot but remain loyally under 
their names. 

To revise the Memoirs would be to carry on their work ; 
its revision is needed. It is now a rare book. It was 
produced under circumstances of difficulty and with poor 
textual basis. It could be pressed back now throughout its 
length upon a Turk! mould ; it could be compared with good 
Persian manuscripts for an early reading of the Turki ; into 
it could be gathered what it lacks, a not inconsiderable 
amount ; it could be checked and guided by all that the past 
century has added to our knowledge of Babar’s period, 
scenes, and peoples. Its supplements could be improv^ 
from Mr. Erskinc’s own later and better-based work in his 
“ Life of Biibar.” Another book which he did not know, 
the ffabihii's-sii/dr, Mr. Beveridge judges would give useful 
lielp by details which it has in curiously close agreement 
with the Bdbar-mma, and by supplementing the material 
used by Mr. Erskine for lacuna A. 

Revision would imply less verbal change than might be 
anticipated from the fact that Mr. Erskine translated from 
the Persian and collated, and this partially onlj^, with the 
Turki. He, who best knew the matter, has set it down 
that “ the style of the Persian translation is frequently not 
Persian, and a native of Persia would find it difficult to 
assign any sense to some of the expre-ssions ” (Preface, ix). 
Some change to simpler wording might suggest itself during 
revision, but this touches the plastic art of translation and 
the issue is with the worker. 

To re\ise the Memoirs must be a difficult and lengthy 
task ; it demands one special effort towards making it less 
bordering to readers. Even those who know it and its 
peridd well, must admit that it requires to be led up to 
by convergent reading, and that the crowd of actors with 
unfamiliar names and of shadowy personality, oppose a good 
deal to ease of perusal. Some of the opposition ia formal 
and unreal, I think, and would yield to the free hand of 
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a futhM ireviqer, obeying for rule of change, “What was 
clear to the writer should be clear to the reader.” 

Leyden and Erskine produced a great book. It remains 
now for this to take a step forward, and to become greater 
by the growth of opportunity yielded by the century through 
which it has lived. 
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V. 


TTJAN CHWANG’S MO-LA-P’O. 

By G. a. GRIERSON, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

[After I had completed the draft of this paper, Monsieur Sylvain L6vi very 
kindly sent me a copy of his article which appeared on pp. 534 ff. of the number 
of the Journal des Savants for October. On pp. 544 ff. he has discussed the 
4]uestion of Mo-ia-p’o mainly from the Chinese side, and has come to the saxhe 
conclusion as that arrived at by me in the following pages. As I have treated 
the subject from a different point of view, I offer the paper to the Society 
without making any alteration in the light of his remarks, save for a few 
footnotes to draw attention to details in which his knowledge of Chinese enabled 
him to give information which was beyond my reach. — G. A. G.] 

'VrUAN CHWANG describea u country which he calls 
Mo-la-p’o, immediately after hia account of the 
kingdom of Broach in the modern Bombay Presidency. 
Up to lately, this name has (with some hesitation) been 
considered us equivalent to Miilava, the modern Malwa. 
Mr. Vincent Smith, on pp. 279, 280 of his Early History 
of India, and at greater length in vol. Iviii of the Zeitsehrift 
der Deiitsc/ien Morgenldndisc/ien Oesellschaft, has attacked this 
interpretation, and, with a confidence somewhat strongly 
contrasted with the diffident opinions of his predecessors, 
maintains that “ the learned authors who identify Mo*la>p’o 
with Malava, meaning by the latter term the kingdom of 
Ujjayini, are demonstrably mistaken.” lie insists that Yuan 
Chwang's Mo-la-p’o “clearly corresponds with the modem 
Bombay districts of Kaira and Ahmadabad, together with 
pwts of Baroda and some adjoining territory.” In other 
words, it roughly corresponds with a portion of whott is 
now called North Gujarat. 

When dealing witt Yuan Chwang, it appears Jo be tlje 
usual course to say that he makes mistakes when his eridmoe 
is not ia accord with what a modem writer wishes to provn. 
It is sery ea^ to say ^hat Yuan Chwang meant * east* whoa 
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he wrote * west/ or that instead of a ' thousand * he meant 
a 'hundred/ Archeeologists have been doing this kind of 
thing since the days of General Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
and the process seems to have a sort of fascinating comfort ; 
for, once we feel at liberty to alter what Yuan Chwang saysi 
it is only natural to alter it to agree with our theories. 
Mr. Vincent Smith follows the path laid down for him 
by his learned predecessors. I am no archaeologist, but 
I do take an interest in Yuan Chwang’s reputation for 
accuracy, and I must confess that some of Mr. Smith’s 
iojprovements on his text have rather startled me. He 
alters Yuan Chwang’s distance of 2,000 li (say 350 miles) 
to 200 li (say 35 miles), and his 2,800 U (or 525 miles) to 
about half. He also altogether ignores the pilgrim’s account 
of the size of Mo-la>p’o. His conclusions have found 
acceptance ; for instance, from Mr. Burn in the last number 
of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1905, p. 837 f.). 
And, as none of the scholars whose opinions he attacks have 
as yet made any reply, I venture to put forward the following 
reasons for considering that the matter is not so finally 
settled as he appears to think. 

There can be no doubt that, to most people, especially 
those who do not care to alter the pilgrim’s text, the account 
of Mo-la-p’o has its difficulties, the chief of which is that 
countries have changed their names and their political 
connection. Let us first consider this. Modern Gujarat 
forms port of the Bombay Presidency. That is a political 
accident duo to British rule. It is divided into North 
Gujarat and South Gujarat by the river Mahi. In Yuan 
Ghwang’s time, South Gujarat was nut known by that 
name. It was called Liite, and his scholiast quite properly 
alludes to it under that designation. The name Gujarat was 
extended to it in modern times. North Gujarat, or Gujarat 
proper, did ndt get its name, meaning ' the kingdom of the 
Gpijaras,’ till the time of the Cawada dynasty, which did 
not commence to reign till a century after his tiaae. 
Hr. Vincent Smith has quite correctly pointed out that, 
at period in which Yuan Ohwang wrote, the Ouqan* 
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were lar .to ^e north, in central (or rather west-central) 
and northern Rajputana. This altogether tallies with the 
information given by the pilgrim. So far as I can ascertain, 
at that time Northern Gujarat, as a tract by itself, had 
no separate name. Geographically, it was included in 
Rajputana. Politically, it was not connected with Lata (the 
modern South Gujarat) to its south, and even in Albe rum’s 
time (1030 A.n.), although it had then acquired its modem 
name, it was still looked upon as a part of Rajputana. 

The language spoken to-day in West and South Rajputana 
(including Malwa) is called Rajasthani. That spoken in 
modem Gujarat is Gujarati. The two languages are very 
closely connected. In Northern Gujarat the dialect is still 
nearer the adjoining Rajasthani dialects (Marwari and Malvi) 
— so near, indeed, that the three could be classed together 
as mutual dialects of a common language. In one part of 
North Gujarat the Gujaratis actually call the local dialect 
‘ Marwari,’ while the people of Marwar in Rajputana call 
' it ‘ Gujarati.’ 

In Yuan Chwang’s time, what is now North Gujarat had 
Surastra (the modern Kiithiawad) to its west, and the ancient 
Malava, also called Avanti, to its east. It was wedged in 
between the two, and in ancient times must have belonged 
to one or other of tiiein, for the Mahabharata (e.g. iv, 1, 12) 
couples the two countries just named in one compound word 
{aurwiirai'antayah, the people of Surastra and Avanti), which 
it would not do if there were independent territory between 
them. At the time when this was written, the country was 
not known by the name of Malava As a heal name, that 
did not come into use until the Malava tribe settled in 
Central India in the first century after Christ (Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, in Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, p. 28). In later times 
we find both Avanti and Malava used as almost ^nonymeus ; 
but there is a tendency (as in Alberuni) to look upon 
Avanti, with its capital of Ujjain, as distinct from, Mflava, 
with its capital of Dhara. No doubt, at various epochs 
these nei^bouring states sometimes formed one geogn^hical 
*nd some^mes two. A glance at the map will 
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'dto# tiict tile separate Malava would lie to the west of the 
eepacrate Aranti. Similarly, in the Fuia^^ we more than 
once find Surastra, Malava, and Avanti grouped together 
as neighbouring countries, with no mention of any inter- 
vening tracts, except, perhaps, the Bhil country (including 
Honnt Abu), in the hills of Central India. Thus (Bhagamta, 
xii, 1, 36) we have, catalogued together, the inhabitants of 
Surastra and Avanti, the Abhlras (the tribe), the ^udras 
(doubtful reading), the Arbudas (of Mount Abu), and the 
Malavas, while the older Mdrknndeya - Purdna (Ivii, 52), 
a Central-Indian work, only mentions together the people 
of Surastra and of Avanti, and the Arbudas. There is no 
mention in either of those of any tract between Surastra 
and Avanti or Malava. 

There is no reason for assuming that this state of affairs 
cannot have existed in Yuan Chwang’s time too. He 
mentions Surastra as an independent kingdom. But, if 
Mo-la-p’o is not Malava, he never alludes to either of the 
two famous names Millava and Avanti at all. 

Having attempted to sketch os nearly as we can the 
actual state of affairs, let us see how Y uan Chwang describes 
the country of Mo-la-p’o, and compare his statements with 
the conclusions of Mr. Vincent Smith. 

(1) Yuan Chwang says, “going north-west (from Broach) 
for about 2,000 /»' (say 350 miles) we come to the country 
ofMo-la-p’o” (Beal, ii, 200). 

The exact meaning of this is not clear. But, to use 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s language in regard to Gurjara, we may 
say, mutaih mutandis : “ The exact points from and to which 
the distance is reckoned are not known. The distance is 
equivalent to 350 English miles or a little more, and a point 
some 350 miles to the north-^vest either of the town of 
fipctach or of the approximate frontier of the Broach State 
falls within the limits of the Mo-la-p’o kingdom.” There 
is nothyig in this to prevent other parts of Mo-la-p'o lying 
fu to the south of this point, so long as we do not have 
to go through them going north-we«t from Brooeh. The 
palgim describes a route taken by him — not the shrateat 
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direct line to .-the nearest point in Mo-la-pVs territory. It 
»8 evident that he means that he went north-west for 350 
miles and then found himself in Mo-la-p’o, which in the 
very next sentence he describes as a very large country. 
I therefore quite freely admit — indeed, I think it certain— 
that other parts of Mo-la-p’o coincided with the east 
of North Gujarat, say Ahmadabad and Mahi-£a9^a, but 
hardly with Kaira, which is too far to the west. The line 
north-west from Broach would take the pilgrim across the 
neck of Kathiawad, and along the east coast of the Banns 
of Cutch. 

Mr. Vincent Smith says : The alleged distance of 2,000 H 
is absurd .... Evidently there is a clerical error in 
the figure, which may be conjecturally amended to 200.” 
The use of the wor(i5i “clerical error ” seems to suggest that 
Mr. Vincent Smith assumed that Yuua Chwang employed the 
Arabic system of writing numbers, and wrote a cypher too 
many. Even if he was so fur in advance of other Chinese 
writers, the fact is not very important. "Whether it is an 
error of any kind or not, there is nothing inherently absurd 
in the pilgrim’s 2,000 li except that they do not tally with 
!Mr. Smith’s conclusions. Assuming that there is no error, 
the distance would bring us to somewhere about the west 
of Marwar, near the northern boundary of MallanL There 
cannot have been much westing, or we should have to cross 
the Gulf of Cambay and the Banns of Cutch. 

(2) “It is about 6,000 li (say 1,100 miles) in circuit” 
(Beal, ii, 260). 

Mr. Vincent Smith does not refer to this statement. The 
“country of Mo-la-p’o” must have been a large onei A 
boundary of 1,100 miles indicates an area of from 65,000 
to 75,000, or say roughly about 70,000 square miles.* 

* ot eoune, depends on the shape of the eonntry. An exact eqnsce 

woBld aonething orer 76,000 square milee. A tract twice u long ae it ie 
nnad would give ahiwt 87,000 iqaaie milea, and the cmaller the area, the longer 
two of^ iiM weald be. As a reS$tctic ad ahamrAm, a tract 64S mim low osd 
raila wide would reach half actoas India, and woald barn aa ana « oalT 
MS equn aailok Under no conceirable dienmataneea can a oonntrj wlla 
bonadanea t td n tlltg 1,100 tiilaa be got to fit halo Noath GojaiSt. 
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(3) The capital (name not given) waa defended (or 
enpported) by the river Mo-ho (said to be the Mah!) on the 
south and east (or on the south-east.)” ^ 

Mr. Smith urges this to show that the country, not the 
capital) consisted only of North Ghijarat. What capital is 
referred to is doubtful. I purposely abstain from making 
guesses. I only mention that Mr. Beal’s suggestion of 
Dongarpur is not impossible. I may also remind the reader 
that Dharu, which has been suggested by other scholars, is 
not once mentioned elsewhere by Tuan Ghwang. 

(4) “To the north-west of the capital about 200 li 
(say 35 miles), we come to the town of the Brahmans (or 
Brahmanapura) ” (Beal, ii, 262). 

At present we do not know where this was, so that the 
clue is of little use; but it is worth nothing for future 
consideration. Mr. Smith does not refer to it. 

(5) The country of K’ie-ch’a is 300 li, or three days’ 
journey (say 55 miles), to the north-west of the country of 
Mo-la-p*o, of which it is an appanage (Beal, ii, 265). 

So Mr. Smith. If his identification of X’ie-ch’a with 
Outoh is correct (a point on which Julien was doubtful), we 
may so far agree that the portion of Mo-la-p’o from which 
the bearing of north-west and the distance of 55 miles were 
taken, must have been somewhere in modern North Qujarat. 
If it were to the north-west of the entire country of 
Mo-la-p’o, K’ie-oh’a cannot have been Cutcb, but must have 
been somewhere in eastern Sindh, north-west of MallanI, 
which does not seem probable. On the other hand, if 
E'ie-oh’a is Eheto, and if that is the modern Eaira, as 
suggested by General Cunningham, the point from which 
the measurement was taken must have been some place in 
the modern Rewu-Eu^tha, so that part of Mo-la-p’o must 


Siaot writing the above. 1 acw that Monsieur Sylvain LSvi (/ awr w a/ it» 
GwssSl, Oeldber. I»0A, p. 646) intarprets the passage as nuanaig that the 
Mrittsl IsT to the sotttli-east oi tlto Mahi. Dhari oomnliea with tkia sondition. 
mI is a long way from the river. That ‘ Mahl-Kan|oa ’ means * Iwak of tim 
Mahl' is probabiy only a ooincidaice with Tuan Chwang's expiossioo. 
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have been. in the east of Late.^ The greater part of Late 
must have belonged to Broach, which was a fairly large 
state, 2,400 U, say 450 miles, in circuit. 

(6) The country of *0-nan-to-pu-lo was an appanage of 
Mo-la-p’o. This country was 2,000 K (say 375 miles) in 
circuit, and therefore had an area of something about 9,000 
square miles. It is no doubt identified correctly with 
Anandapura (the modem Vadnagar in North Gujarat), 
and a kingdom of that size would leave very little for 
Mo-la p’o, if Mo-la-p’o was confined to that part of the 
country. If, however, Mo-la-p’o reached as far north as 
MallunT, ’0-nan-to-pu-lo would be a semi-independent state, 
bounded by it on the north and east. If K’ie-ch’a was 
Kheta,* and = Kaira, then it lay directly to the south of 
’0-nan-to-pu-lo, and the two semi-independent states together 
occupied between them all the Astern part of North 
Gujarat. 

(7) Mr. Vincent Smith quotes with approval the remark 
of u Chinese scholiast’ that Mo-la-p’o is the same as the 
Southern Lo-lo (Lata) country. This cannot be true if 
Mo-la-p’o is Northern Gujarat. It may well be true if 
N’ie-ch’a is Kheta (Kaira), not Cutch. In that case, the east 
and south-east of Lata (Rewa-Kantha and the Pangs) could 
well form a part of the large kingdom of Mo-la-p’o. 

In all this there are two facts, which, if we refrain from 
altering Yuan Chwang’s text, arc fairly certain. One point 
in Mo-la-p’o was near Mallani, 350 miles north-west of Broach, 
and the area of Mo-la-p’o must have been something like 70,000 
square miles. We may also assume with some confidence 
that another point in it lay in the east of the Late country, 
in South Gujarat, i.e. to the east of Broach. Combining 

‘ Sinoe thk was written, I see tbat Monaiear SjlTain lAii, in his artkeb is 
the yMirwe/ 4tt Savamti already referred to, p. 54S, shows Uist the phoaslis 
equirakat uf K’ie-ch’a is Khefa. 

* Sae'aiea above. 

*. ®®te 47. The Noitbem Lo-lo eoimtiT waa, aaeonttaw to 

a nslar aaiboritj, Valabhl (»4. 286-71). But thk wonld imn^ ttuk VaSMU 
iMith ti tile Mah t , whkh doas not seem to have been dk^ Ut Yssa 
Ghwaag’a taaa. 
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iaiw wa, «nd aaiog s pair of compasses, a measure, and 
a nwp, ira find that such a tract would cover not only the 
east of modern North Gujarat, but also South-West Raj putana, 
the east of Late, or modem South Gujarat, and the modem 
West Malwa. The approximate eastern boundary would 
oofaieide with the present railway-line running from Indore 
to Ajmere, but it would not run so far north as the latter 
team. If we add to this territory of Mo-la-p’o the 
independent country of Surastra (including Yalabhi), we 
get almost exactly the tract inhabited by the Surastras, 
Avantis, Abhiras, 6udras, Arbudas, and Malavas, of the 
Bhagavata-Furai^a. 

Finally, in this connection, we can consider Yuan 
Oswang’s account of the kingdom of TJjjain. It is, he says, 
6,000 li (say 1,100 miles) in circuit, i.e. its size was the 
same as that of Mo-la-p’o. If Mo-la-p’o = Malava, then 
the country of IJjjain, or Avanti, was in his time considered 
to be distinct from Malava, as was also the opinion of the 
Bhagavata-Pura^a and other Sanskrit works quoted above. 
It would therefore correspond to Eastern Malwa and that 
part of Rajputana which lies south of Bunddlkhand and 
Gwalior, a tract otherwise left unprovided for by Yuan 
Ohwang. This extension to the east will account for the 
distance given by the pilgrim from the Guijara country 
(2,800 /i, Beal, ii, 270), which Mr. Yinceut Smith reduces 
by one half. Yuan Chwang does not talk of the city but of 
the country of Ujjain, i.e. of Avanti. 

Mr. Yinoent Smith would confine Mo-la-p’o to Northern 
Gujarat alone. He defines it as the modem Bombay 
districts of Kaira (Eheda, i.e. Ehute) and Ahmadabad, 
together with parts of Baroda and some adjoining territory. 
Unfortunately, the greater part of this area is already 
(aooQ^ng to Yuan Chwang as explained by Mr. Smith) 
oeeapied by Anandapura. The area of Eaira is 1,600 and 
oltAhmadabad 3,854 square miles. Add to this, as a very 
Itttenl allowance, 3,500 square miles for parts of Baroda 
and some adjoining territory,** and we get a total of 8,054, 
or say 9,000, square miles. Deduct from this 9,000 square 
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miles for Anai^dapura (not to speak of the area tA Kaii^ 
if that is what is meant by K’ie-ch’a), and poor Mo-la-p’o, 
this rich, prosperous, and intelligent country, with two 
important towns thirty-fiye miles apart, is left with no area 
at all. 

On the other hand, if we accept Yuan Chwang’s own 
indications, the area of Mo-la-p*o was about 70,000 square 
miles, which even if we deduct 9,000 square miles for 
Anandapura and 7,000 for Kheta from the entire area of 
North Oujarat — a process which is not strictly required- 
leaves an ample area for the inclusion of the various tracts 
mentioned by me above. 

As for the Sanskrit equivalent of Mo-la-p'o, I believe 
that I am right in saying that, phonetically, it can be 
‘ Milava.’ It is also difficult to see what name could have 
been given to the whole of Mo>la-p’o ether than the Milava 
country, with which, if we accept Yuan Chwang’s figures, 
it closely coincided. Milava was a large and powerful 
kingdom, not elsewhere mentioned by the pilgrim, and we 
should expect him to mention it. The portion of that 
kingdom which adjoined Yalabhl and Surastra had no 
separate name in the age of Sanskrit literature, and was 
part of the Milava or Avanti country then, as it was in 
Yuan Chwang’s time. The east of North Gujarat was 
a part of Milava, and was as naturally called by that name 
as the East End, or any other part of the Metropolis, is 
called London. 

I have deliberately refrained, in the course of the above 
remarks, from discussing two points. One is the question 
of the identity of the king Siliditya,^ regarding whose 
recognition by Lr. Hoernle and Dr. Stein Mr. Yincent 
Smith has made such severe remarks. These gentlemen are 
perfectly well able to take care of themsdves, and, as I ]l<^ve 
already stated, 1 am no archseologist. My object has \)een 
to ascertain what Yuan Chwang could have meaqt by ItfS 
geogn^hioal information, which was of some importanoe to 

' Sas, banw, M. JLAvi’s isnsrks on MS4 sf Ids articl*. 
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while dealing with the Gujarati language in the 
longniatio Sarvey of Indie. The pilgrim may have been 
right, or may have been wrong, in this information. 
Dr. Stein and Dr. Hoemle or Mr. Vincent Smith may have 
been right, or may have been wrong, in what they say about 
dilSditya. But, for my immediate purpose, that is not of 
interest to me. All that I wish to ascertain is what, without 
starting with any preconceived opinions. Yuan Chwang 
wished, right or wrong, to convey to his readers. I hope 
that I have succeeded in doing so. 

I had another object, and that is one over which I have 
ruminated ever since, some twenty years ago, I followed 
on the spot Tuan Chwang’s footsteps at Bodh-Gaya and 
Rajagrha, and compared his account with the distortion of 
it put forward by General Cunningham. That object was 
to seize the first opportunity that presented itself of pro- 
testing against the treatment of the great pilgrim as a person 
to be followed when fancy dictates, and to be abandoned 
when fancy dictates. Only the extremest necessity and 
the most positive proof should allow us to ‘ correct ’ his 
information so as to make it agree with other views on the 
same subject. To my mind it is absolutely inadmissible to 
alter his ‘ east ’ to * west ’ or his ‘ 2,000 ’ to ‘ 200,’ and tAett 
to found a theory upon the altered text. To do this is to 
throw back truth into the region of the imagination. It is 
to act like the old equity-draftsman in lolanthe^ who found 
it difficult to repeal a law, but easy to read and interpret it 
as if tbe word ' not ’ had been inserted in each section. 

The other point which I have refrained from considering 
is the position of Tuan Chwang’s ‘ Fa-la-pi,’ usually restored 
as ' Valabhi.’ If, as Mr. Vincent Smith maintains, 'K’ie- 
bh'a' represents 'Cutch,’ it appears to me that this question 
is infinitely more difficult than be seems to think. Assuming, 
as I believe to be the fact, that Fa-la-pi does represent 
Vtlabhl, Ahere are, in that case, not one but several 
difficulties to be dealt with, which no one has as yet 
attempted to explain. As these have nothing to do with 
the porition of Ho-la-p’o, I leave them untouched. It is 
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sufficiefit -to mention that I think that, if we identify 
E’ie-ch’a with Eheto, Eheda, Eaira, all these difficulties, 
except that due to the Ohinese scholiast mentioned aboTe, 
will be found to disappear. 

One word more. If I have assumed the honour of breaking 
a friendly lance with Mr. Vincent Smith on a question of 
detail, it should be understood that I in no way claim the 
right or the learning to criticise his History as a whole. 
As for that, a humble pedestrian amidst the tangled under- 
growth of roots and words may claim permission to admire 
fyom below its Olympian heights, and to congratulate him 
upon the success which it has achieved. 
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SIAM AND THE MALAY PENINSDLA. 

By C. O. BLAGDEN, S.8.C.8. (Rotd.), M.R.A.S. 

TN his interesting paper on “ The Nagarakretagama List 
of Countries on the Indo-Chinese Mainland,” ' Colonel 
Gerini objects, reasonably enough, to the claim set up by 
the Javanese author of the Nagara Kretiigama that the states 
of Kc'^dah, Kelantan^ Trengganu, and Pahang in the Malay 
Peninsula and the island of Singa^-ore at the south of it 
were dependencies of the JuA'anesc empire of Majapahit. 
This alleged Javanese supremacy over the Peninsula cannot, 
in view of the known facts of Malay historj', have been 
much more than a mere pretension, ncA^er substantiated by 
any real effective occupation. The claim was no doubt made 
under the influence of the stirring events which in or about 
the year 1377 a.d. culminated in a groat, though transient, 
expansion of the Javanese sway. Palcmbang, Jambi, Pasei, 
and Samudra (in Sumatra), Ujong Tanah (the “Land’s £nd ” 
of the Malay Peninsula, now known as Johor), Bangka, 
Belitung, Riau, Lingga, Bcntan, and a number of other small 
idands in this region, as well as certain points on the coast of 
Borneo and other places to the eastward, are in the Pasei 
Chronicle recorded as having been conquered by Majapahit 
at this period or as being tributary to it about this time. 

There is little doubt that this was the conquest recorded 
in the Malay Annals (the SCjarah Malay u), which expelled 
the ruling Malay dynasty from Singapore and led to the 
foundation of the new settlement of Malacca. Thew Javanom 
do not appear to have kept Singapore, for we hear of no 


i J.R.A.S., Jolj, 1906. 
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Javanese settlement being made there ; the place simply 
lapses into insignificance as an unimportant dependency of 
Malacca. 

But so far as the Peninsula itself is concerned, there is no 
evidence that there was ever any real conquest by the 
Javanese or any lasting relation of subjection to Majapahit. 

In place of this Javanese claim, Colonel Gerini would set 
up a Siamese occupation of the Peninsula, asserting that “ all 
that territory then belonged unquestionably to Siam, and 
continued to do so until the advent of the Portuguese at 
Malacca.” Similarly, in his very interesting article on 
Siamese Proverbs in the Journal of the Siam Society for 
1904, he says * that “ the whole of the Malay Peninsula was 
under Siamese sway for the two hundred and fifty years 
comprised between the middle of the thirteenth and the end 
of the fifteenth century a.d., during which period many 
Siamese customs, institutions, etc., were introduced to the 
Malay people.” 

Malay historj’^ is an obscure subject and hardly, perhaps, 
of very general interest, but in view of Colonel Gerini’s 
recognized position as an authority on matters relating to the 
history of South-Eastern Asia, it is impossible to pass over 
in silence assertions such as these, which are contrary to 
ascertained facts and in the highest degree misleading.* 
This is the more necessary as Colonel Gerini is not 
altogether alone in making such assertions. For some 
centuries past the Siamese have exercised a somewhat ill- 
defined suzerainty over certain of the northern states of the 
Peninsula ; and in support of this traditional suzerainty 
(which they often tried to convert into something more 
substantial) they sometimes roundly claimed that the 
Peninsula belonged de jure to them. But they never, so 
far I am aware, adduced any evidence of such an actual 
neoupation os Colonel Gerini asserts; nor does the latter 

^ P* (P* artieltf). 

* 1 need btitUy mt that 1 do not lor a moment impute to Colonel Oerini anjr 
intnlian to nmimi; but he appenrs to be no muen induenoed hy the fliamimi 
pomi tiew that he eeee Haley history through a distorting 
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bring forward any evidence that is conclusive on the point. 
While he denies the supremacy claimed for Majapahit 
(wherein he has the facts of history on his side), and will 
not even admit so much as an ephemeral conquest of those 
territories by the Javanese (which indeed, except as to 
Singapore and its immediate neighbourhood, is unlikely), he 
attempts to base his assertion of a Siamese occupation of the 
Peninsula on certain warlike expeditions, beginning about 
A.n. 1279-80, of the Sukothai king Huang, who is said to 
have conquered the Peninsula at that remote period. 

I propose to consider this alleged Siamese occupation of 
the Peninsula in the light of Malay history. But first of 
all, in order to avoid ambiguity, I would say that when 
I speak of the Malay Poninsnla I do not (like some other 
writers, including Colonel Gerini) include in the term the 
whole territory which lies between T nasscrim and Singapore. 
As a matter of physical geography, the Peninsula begins 
about lut. 7^ 30', where it joins the long isthmus which 
connects it with the mainland of Indo-China. But that 
is a mere matter of technical terminohtgy, whereas the 
distinetkm I wish to draw is of substantial importance. 

The Malay Peninsula, in the sense in which I use the 
expression here, comprises that part only of this long tongue 
of land where for centuries past the bulk of the settled 
population has been of Malay race and speech and of the 
Muhammadan religion. In that sense the Malay Peninsula 
begins about lat. 7'.‘ A few generations ago the ethnical 
frontier was on the whole somewhat to the north of that 
parallel,^ but during the last two centuries it has shifted 
slowly southward. It is said that SCuggora (lat. 7° 12') 
was once a Malay town ; if that was so, it must have been 
a very long time ago, for now the place is mainly Siamese, 
in BO far as it is not Chinese.’ Even to the south of Ifit. 7® 

' Apparently rather to the north ul thi* parallel on the weatf eoaat of lUie 
Fa itiMH i la , and |o the »outh of it in the dwtriclH further eMt. 

* See Kewbuld, ** Straits of Malacca/' vol. ii, pp. 2, 67. 

* 71-3; Amumdale k EobinaoOp FaecicaU MalAyemn, 

p. xtt. 
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vte at the present day a few small patches where 
fiiainese constitute the bulk of the settled popiilation, but, 
:Toughly speaking, the ethnical boundary may be taken to be 
About lat. 7®. Here Siamese territory, in the true sense of 
“the word, borders on two historic Malay states: KSdah, 
which still survives as a tributary state, and Fatani, which, 
like Kedah, was ravaged by the Siamese some seventy years 
ago, and, less fortunate than its neighbour, has been broken 
up by the invaders into a number of small fragments, over 
most of which weak Malay rulers are allowed to exercise 
a nominal sway under the suzerainty of the Siamese King 
and the supervision of a Siamese High Commissioner. But 
broken or whole, with diminished boundaries and in a position 
of dependence though they may be, Kedah and Fatani have 
for centuries been essentially Malay states, the circumstance 
of their being officially styled Siamese provinces and having 
strange Siamese names couferred upon them notwithstanding. 
They have their place in Malay history, and by their speech, 
race, and faith they arc unmistakably alien to the Siamese. 
There are relatively few Siamese elements in their population,' 
and those have probably only come in during the last few 
generations. Further to the south, in the remaining states 
of the Feninsulu such us Kelantan, TrPngganu, Ferak, and 
Fahang (to say nothing of Selangor, the NCgri Sembilan, 
and Johor), there arc no Siamese worth mentioning, and 
there is no evidenee that there ever were any. 

To return to the alleged Siamese sway over the Feninsula 
from rired a . u . 1250 to 1511, I would observe that it is 
in terms contradicted by some of Colonel Gerini’s own 
authorities, viz., the Chinese works known as the Ying-yai 
Shfing'lon (of 1416), the Ilui-yii (of 1567), and the History 
of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1643), Book 325.* These 
autl\jDrities expressly state that in the year 1403 the Chinese 

Ffu^icnli p. x\ii. for the census figfUTBe showing 

Mw Matey propondernu^ in the Patani states. (Xo figures are gi^aB for KMah, 
which IB even more MaiiiT.) In Lignr, IHilalung, and Singgm, on the other 
hand, the Siamese prei(H>ndeninoe is marked. 

* Oroaneraldt in ** MisccltenaouB Papers relating to Iiido*Ghiiia,*’ Mid acmiy 
toL pp. 24a Bsg. 
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'emperor eent-an embassy to Malacca ; that Malacca retumed 
the compliment in 1405, on which occasion the Chinese 
emperor invested the local chief with regalia and appointed 
>iiTn king of the country ; likewise that in 1409 another 
Chinese embassy again recognized the independent status 
of Malacca.^ In 1419, and again in 1431, Malacca com- 
plained to the Court of China that Siam was planning an 
attack against her, and the Emperor forbade the Siamese 
TCiTig from carr3ring out his supposed intention, and on the 
second occasion issued a decree that he should live in 
harmony with his neighbours and refrain from acting 
against the orders of the Imperial Court. So say the Chinese 
records ; but it is to be feared that these paternal admonitions 
had little effect on the Siamese, who repeatedly made war 
on Malacca in spit^ of the Emperor’s orders. 

Now of course it is open to argument whether the 
Emperor of China had any sort of jurisdiction or locus standi 
to interfere between Siam and ]Malacca at all, even if Siam 
stood (as it is generally believed to have done) in some sort 
of dependent relation towards the Celestial throne. But 
it is surely perfectly obvious that China could not have 
solemnly recognized the independence of Malacca and 
invested its ruler as king, if the place had been at that 
time actually in Siamese occupation. Thus those Chinese 
authorities, which, it must be remembered, are matter of fact 
documents, some of them official records and contemporary 
with the events they relate, suffice to knock rather more 
than a century off the alleged two and a half centuries of 
Siamese sway over the Peninsula. 

It is true that these same records state that “ formerly ” 
Malacca was not a kingdom, but was a mere chieftainship, 
tributaiy to Siam, the Hai-yii adding that the chief who was 
in charge of the country had revolted against his mas^r and 

’ Thk udepeadenoe » of eourae considered by the Chinew ehro^elen os 
Muncei to tho gmend oTerriding mizerainty then claimad by China over tha whm 
ni Efatern A lia, It U really comical to read of Jara, Siam, and China aB 
^ the nanm time claiming supremacy oTor the PeninaQla, while in fact none of 
^ •cteal foofemg there. Theae rival datnu (eveo if we did not 
now their ImhIowmh oUrnn) are enough to dectroy one another. 
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made himself independent at some period which could not 
(in 1537) be ascertained.^ I will return to that point 
hereafter ; but in the meantime I would emphasize the fact 
that during the whole of the fifteenth century Malacca, the 
leading state of the Peninsula, was an independent Malay 
kingdom, recognized as such by the Chinese Imperial 
authorities, and was often at war with Siam, but in no 
sense under Siamese sway. The King and people were 
Muhammadans ; they had their own laws,® their own 
administrative system, their own language and customs ; 
in fact, with the exception of that tincture of Indian 
civilization which is shared by most of the civilized races of 
Further India, they had nothing whatever in common with 
Siam. During the whole of this period they maintained, at 
frequent intervals, diplomatic relations with China by the 
sending and receiving of embassies, which were openly 
accorded official recognition. It is quite certain that from 
the year 1405, when China, then bej'^ond all question the 
loading power in Eastern Asia, recognized the claims of 
Malacca, its independence was de facto maintained till 1511, 
when the place fell into the hands of the Portuguese. 

This state of things is in all essentials confirmed by the 
evidence of the Commentaries of Alboquerque* and by the 
Malay Annals (the SPjarah Mulayu).^ The former work no 
doubt merely embodies the oral traditions current about the 
time of the Portuguese conquest ; the latter, though probably 
based in part on earlier written sources, m'us not itself 


* Thv aooount in the llistury <>t the Ming Dyntwty might be taken to moan 
that 'Nlalacun wax triltutiiry to* Siam uii h> the year ItOS, and renounced its 
aU();iance nt the suggoatiun of the CtiineM< envoy. But this haidlr seems 
oonustent uith the conservative iciideucice ol ChiucK' jadiry, and is tnerefore 
improbable. If it was, however, the tact, it goes to ••buw that the Siamese 
tuprema^ was of a very nominal character, aoeing that it could be thrown off -so 
fuily., ^erv can have been no real sway, no actual Siamese occupation, but 
a meio' paper suzerainty at the must. 

* A tnuislation of the laws of Malacca will be found in Xewbold, op. cif., 

tmli li, p. rt sey, 

* Unmolated by W. dc Q. Birch in the Hakluyt Society's publications. See 
eopadally vol. iii, pp. 71-84. 

* Eutlj tronaluM by John Leyden under the title “ Malay Aimak.** The 
bast edMon in Malay ia that of Singapore (1896, ed. Shellabear). 
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composed. till A.d. 1612. Both are therefore inferior as 
authorities to the earlier Chinese records. But where they 
agree with these records, their value as independent cor- 
roborative evidence is not to be denied. It is pretty 
from a comparison of these sources, as I tried to show some 
years ago,^ that the usually received Malay chronology is 
incorrect and must be cut down considerably. But it 
is also evident that some five or six of the Malay raja^ of 
Malacca, whose conquests and other exploits are related 
in the Sejarah Mala 5 ^u, are perfectly historical personages, 
even though their Malay chronicler has woven some legendary 
lore into his history of their lives. They really lived and 
reigned in the fifteenth century. They conquered neigh- 
bouring states, such as Pahang, Siak, Kampar, and Indragiri 
(these last three in Sumatra), squabbled with Palembang 
(another Sumatran state),^ were in diplomatic relations with 
Majapahit and China, and w’ere several times at open feud 
with Siam. They came near to welding the whole Peninsula, 
as far as Kedah and Patani inclusive, into a Malay empire, 
and but for their conquest by the Portuguese it is possible 
that they might have Micceeded in doing so. Anyhow, 
a few years before the Portuguese conquest, they defeated 
a Siamese fleet w^hich had been fi>ent to attack them. 

One may well ask. what i^ there, so far as the fifteenth 
century is concerned, to show for the alleged Siamese sway 
over the Peninsula, seeing that its leading state at this time 
enjoyed such a perfectly autonomous position ? 

Perhaps, however, it may be suggested that even if 
Malacca was independent from 1405 onwards, it may have 
been in Siamese hands some twenty-five years earlier, at 
the time when the Nagara Kretagama was written. If that 
be so, I should like to have it explained how, in such a short 
space of time, the Siamese so completely lost their hold over 

• Ada^du Oau^nu} Congr^ International dea Orientaliste, li, pp. '239-258. ® 
irr* Urowi0Teldt, o|i. p. 163. At Bome time between 1408 and 1415 Hie 
at Malaeca appem to bare rawed a claim to eoreieignty ow PelendNUig, 
whidi plaee amm to hare been bUU under JaTtnewe snpremaieT, and there was 
J. .•W****’® tbii claim waa put forward wHh the aaaelion of China; hoi 
Ihia wnalcmnally repudiated bjr the Chineee emperor. 

1905. 
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(Mb r^oa. But what evidence is there that it was really 
Sbunese in 1380, any more than in 1405 or 1500 ? According 
to the SSjarah Malayu, Malacca was founded in consequence 
of and soon after the destruction of Singapore by the forces 
of Majapahit. This event, I believe, I was the first to date 
at about the year 1377,^ and I am glad to observe that 
Colonel Gerini agrees with me : it avoids the necessity of 
restating here the grounds which led me to that conclusion. 
I suppose, therefore, that I shall not be far wrong in 
assuming the foundation of Malacca to have been ap- 
proximately synchronous with the writing of the Nagara 
KrStagama, which apparently contains no mention of the 
new settlement. The Malay chronicler tells us nothing 
very definite as to the condition of the Peninsula at the 
time of its foundation, except that Muhammadanism had not 
yet become the established religion of the countrj'. The 
conversion of the ruling djTiasty to Islam must, however, 
have happened a few years later, as the Chinese embassy 
of 1409 found that religion established. 

According to Colonel Gcriiii’s contention, we are to 
believe, it seems, that in 1380 or thereabouts the Peninsula 
was held by the Siamese, who were good enough to 
acquiesce in the establishment of a new Malay state in their 
midst, and who in the space of u single generation had so 
completely effaced themselves that not u trace of them 
remained. This strikes me us being in the highest degree 
improbable. 

My data do not enable me to pursue the alleged Siamese 
occupation of the Peninsula further buck into the dim past ; 
but I. have not the slightest hesitation in asserting that if 
the conquest of the Peninsula in 1279-80 by King Ruang 
really took place — ^if, that is to miy, that warlike monarch or 
his krmy ever got further south than Ligor or Senggora — 
the exploit was a mere episode which left no permanent 
tkwies. What, in fact, arc the Siamese customs, institutions, 
ete., that daring this supposed period of Siamese occupation 


> da Ooi)Sm« CungiB* IntsnutiMial dm Oritutativtes, ii, ]^. 150-1. 
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TTere introduced among the Malays P I know of no single 
specifically Tai (or liai) characteristic among the Malays 
or any of the other indigenous inhabitants of the Peninstde^ 
as defined above. This is the more remarkable as there is 
plenty of evidence in the Peninsula of a former Indo-Chinese 
domination, as I shall state presently, but it is not Siamese 
at all. One would, however, like to have fuller and better 
particulars as to the expeditions of King Ruang, and I trust 
that Colonel Gerini will be good enough to supply them. 

It will be objected to my arguments that the authorities 
I have referred to expressly state that Siam “formerly” 
owned the Peninsula, and that local legends and traditions 
ascribe to the Siamese a number of ancient forts, mines, and 
other striking landmarks, the real origin of which is lost in 
antiquity. Further, it may be pointed out that the Siamese 
sazerainty over the northern states of the Peninsula has 
been acknowledged for several centuries by the Malay rulers 
sending periodical tribute in the form of ‘ golden flowers * 
Umnga (‘man) to the Court of Siam. 

I mil deal with this last point first. It seems to me 
entirely irrelevant to the issue here raised. The northern 
states of the Peninsula have for centuries past had g^ood and 
sufficient reasons for desiring to propitiate their powerful 
neighbour. To them the King of Siam and his viceroy of 
liigor w’ere ever a dangerous menace, and it needs no 
hypothesis of conquest or occupation to explain the attitude 
wliich the Malay rajas adopted. During the early part of 
the last century gallons of ink were spilt in learned dia- 
sertations as to the precise rights of the King of Siam over 
these Malay feudatories, vassals, or subordinate allies of his. 
I do not propose to revive these extinct controversies, for 
they can have no bearing on the purely historical question 
of the relation of Siam to the Malay Peninsula in medieval 
times. I would only observe that, until a comparatively recent 
penod, the Siamese overlordship (whatever its th^retical 
rights may have been) remained in tact a purely extomal 
eusMuinty : these Malay states were left to enjoy autonomy 
so long as they 8en| their periodical tribute of golden flowef* 
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with, reasonable punctuality. Such as it was, this homage 
was confined to the four northern states of the Peninsula, 
SMah, Fatani, ZSlantau, and TrSngganu ; the others, which 
are now under British protection or suzerainty, had, as a role, 
no dealings with Siam at all. 

The other argument at first sight seems much stronger : 
we have all the authorities, Chinese, Portuguese, Malay 
(and, I suppose, Siamese), alleging or admitting that in some 
far distant past Siam had held the Peninsula. Well, is it 
quite certain that ‘ Siam ’ and ‘ the Siamese ’ are, in this 
instance, convertible terms ? The people we call Siamese 
do not apply that name to themselves, but call themselves 
Thai, and are a branch of the Tai race. Long before they 
came down from their original seats in Southern China, the 
country which they were eventually to occupy already bore 
the name of Siam. This country, the valley of the Me-nam, 
had (as Colonel Gerini has shown us elsewhere*) a long 
history prior to its conquest by the Tai race. For the first 
ten centuries or more of our era it was inhabited by a race 
allied to the Mon people of Pegu and the Khmer people of 
Camboja. Now of the influence of this race there are in 
the Malay Peninsula abundant traces. The dialects of the 
remnants of the wild aboriginal tribes that have escaped 
absorption by the more civilized Malay population are not 
merely distantly related to the languages of the Peguans 
and Cambojans, but also in certain parts of the Peninsula 
exhibit traces of direct contact with some such Indo-Cliinese 
raoe. Thus in certain portions of the Peninsula* the numerals 
used by these rude tribes are nearly identical with the Mon 
numerals. Now it is quite certain that there has been no 
possibility of recent contact between the Mons and these 
wild tribes; since the time when the Malays colonized the 
Peninsula and the Siamese occupied the isthmus leading to 
it, these tribes have been completely cut off from all relations 

> 8m his CMtribstions to the ImperUt and Atiatie Qtmrtfrlii Strima in the 
jwtn 1900-1903. 

9 Sonthere Sl^langor. Noith-Ewteni Pnhnng, the Ntgri SlFmbilan, and Noitimm 
Jshnr. 
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with th’e. Mon .-and Khmer peoples. But, on the other hand, 
their numerals have diverged so slightly from the Mon 
type that there must have been direct contact at a period 
which in the history of human development cannot be styled 
remote.' I think one would not be far wrong in suggesting 
that it was something less than a thousand years ago. 

Here, then, we have real evidence of the former presence 
of a strong Indo-Chinese element in the Peninsula ; but it 
is not Siamese in our sense of the word at all, that is to 
say, it is not Thai or Tai. It is Siamese in the old sense, 
viz., that it probably proceeded from the country which 
bears that name ; but of Thai (or Tai) influence there is 
not a trace to be found. 

These are soiue of the grounds on which, until better 
evidence is adduced, 1 venture to doubt the reality of any 
such early Siamese occupation of Ihe Peninsula as Colonel 
Gerini allegc's. The early history of this region is somewhat 
of u mystery, but it would appear that, before the Malays 
colonized it , it was in part occupied by a Mon-Khmer race, 
who probably held a few points on the coast. Then, some- 
where about the eleventh or twelfth century perhaps, these 
remote possessions were given up, probably because the home 
country of these Indo-Chinese settlers was in the throes 
of war and in course of being conquered by the invading 
Thai race, AVhen, after a prolonged series of struggles, the 
latter hud made themselves masters of Siam, it is quite 
possible that they took stock of what they had conquered, and 
endeavoured to claim for themselves all the territories that 
had formerly been occupied by the race they had overcome : 
it is a familiar principle, applied a few years ago against Siam 


* Compiire the ionii<^ ul‘ the^ nuoKiruIs : — 
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by the French, when they claimed all the tributary states 
oyer which the empire of Annam had formerly exercised 
^WMrainty. But in the meantime the Peninsula had been 
colonized by the Malays from Sumatra, and Siam did not 
succeed in wresting it from its new rulers. That is my 
reading of the history of this region : a hollow claim to 
supremacy by the Siamese, founded not on their own 
conquests or actual occupation, but on the earlier settlements 
of the Mon- Khmer race whose coimtry they had taken ; 
a &ilure to make good these pretensions; and a series of 
raids and aggressions on the small Malayan states : that 
is a brief summary of the relations of Siam to the Peninsula 
in medieval times ; and that, I take it, is why the Peninsula 
is rightly called the Malay Peninsula, although at the 
present day Siam is politically suzerain over the northern 
third of it.* 

For the rest, though venturing to differ entirely from 
Colonel Geriui’s interpretation of history, I may perhaps 
be allowed to add that his identification of the Nitgara 
KrCtagaroa names of countries appears to me to be un- 
impeachable. With regard to the doubt which he throws 
on the antiquity of the name of Kedah, I would observe 
that this state is mentioned under that name in the St^jarah 
Malayu as obtaining regalia by investiture from the King 
of Malacca.^ That is not, of course, very conclusive, as this 
event is related of a period just preceding the Portuguese 
conquest, but, after all, Kedah may very well be the old 
native name of the country and Langkasuka its literary 
name. Many places in Further India and the islands bear 
two names: thus, Pegu was styled Hamsuwati, Tumasik 
was called Singapura ; similarly Siak (in Sumatra) is known 

’ Tho rtM»t iB undAT British o^'Arlord»hip. Tho iVninsula, having never 
aehiev^ political unity, nuffeit* from the want of a convenient proper name. 
** Golden CheraonesuB " and ** Malay PeniuBula ** are clumar deacriptiona. 
**l{alaoiui*' was (and to some extent alill is) ubwI by Continental authontiea an 
a Mme for the Peninsula, but has not found favour irith Englieh writers, and 
■ o n ida rather absurd locally beoauae the toan to which the name really baUmga 
has kit all its old (Kditieal and oommennal importance. 

* Lsydon’s ** Malay Anuals," pp. 321-3; S^jarah Malayu” (ad. 1396)^ 
pp. fAV, raa. 
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as Sfiri Indropura, and many other such instances could 
be given. All this merely illustrates the varmsh of Indian 
culture which spread over these regions during the first 
dozen centuries or so of our era. Sometimes the native 
name alone has survived, sometimes the Indian one, 
occasionally both.^ 

I do not propose in this place to criticize in detail the 
etymologies which Colonel Gerini suggests for some of the 
older local names : some of them seem to me of a rather 
speculative character. But it is worth mention that Langka- 
Buka still lives in tlie memory of the local Malays. It 
has developed into a myth, being evidently the ^ spirit-land * 
referred to as Lakan Suka (‘ Lakawn Suka ') by the peasantry 
of the Patani states and the realm of Alang-ka-suka, 
interj)rt'ted by a curioTis folk-etjTuology as the * country of 
what you. will,’ - a .^irt of fairy- land where the KMah Malays 
locate the fairy princess Sudong, who rules over the Little 
People and the wild goals of the limestone hills, and per- 
sistently refuses all Miitors, be they never so high-born or 
otherwise eligible.*' 

I trust that these observations, made in no spirit of carping 
criticism, but with the genuine desire that the history of 
the Malay Peninsula may be set in a true light, may lead 
the able author from whom I have ventured on some points 
to differ, to contribute additional evidence in support of his 
own point of view, and thus further elucidate the obscure 
past of this somewhat neglected region. 

^ Little weight can be attached U> the statement in the Morong Mahawangsa 
on which Colonel Gerini relies. That work is one of the least satufactory of 
Malay chronicles, being indeed little more than a collection of fairy tales. 

* my friend Mr. R. J. Wilkinson has pointed out to me, the should, 
if it is to lit this fictitious etymolog)*, be pronounced Alang-k^^iuka. 

^ Fasciculi Malayensee, pt. ii (a), pp. 26-6 ; and Bkeai, “ Fables an^ 
Folk Tales from an Eastern Forest,’’ pp. 49-61, 81. 
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NOTES ON SOME MALDIVIAN TALISMANS, 

AS INTERPRETED BY THE SHEMITIC DOCTRINE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Theso Talismans were brought from the Maidive IslandB by 
Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner, M.A., F.R.G.S., etc., Fellow of 
Gonvillc and Caius College, Cambridge, and are the subject of 
the following paper read to the Royal Asiatic Society by the 
Rev. S. Stewart Stitt, M.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke 
College, and late Chaplain of Gonvillc and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 


IXTRODVCTION. 

rriHESE talismans represent the later and more elaborate 
magic w'hich can be traced to the influence of the 
Cabala, a theosophical work embodying the Gnostic traditions 
of past ages. The ideas contained in them are chiefly to be 
found in the “Sepher Yetzirah,” or “Book of Formation,” 
w'hich is held by some authorities to be the oldest philo- 
sophical treatise to be found in the Hebrew language. 
The same authority tells us it is referred to by both the 
Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, and therefore this work 
or a similar predecessor is at least as old us a.d. 200. 

The Sepher Yei'ZIrah (in contradistinction to the Zohar, 
or “Book of Splendour,” which mainly deals with the essential 
dignities of the Godhead, and with the emanations that have 
sprung therefrom, with the doctrine of the Sephiroth and 
the ideals of Macroprosopus and Microprosopus) is mainly 
concerned with our universe and with the microcosm.* * 

We shall now proceed to examine how the teaching 
contained therein was applied to the making of* talismans 
and working of spells, or practical Cabala. 

* Cf. Jewiili EasycUmwdis. toI. iii, artule " Cabals,” p. 468. 
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The remarkable and well-known symbol which consists 
of the interlaced triangles within a circle, commonly called 
the Seal of Solomon or the Shield of David, and which 
appears in every religious system that came under Semitic 
influence, was used by the Cabalists to illustrate their 
doctrine of Perfect Correspondence or Synthesis. For the 
purposes of this paper it will suffice to say that with the 
Sun in the centre of the circle, and the other six planets 
placed in a particular order on the points of the triangles, 
it was meant to signify the Solar System. Each of the 
seven planets represented not only certain sounds, numbers, 
colours, moral qualities, and metals, but also the different 
features of the countenance of the one Ruler of that system, 
while the signs of the Zodiac belonging to each, in their 
turn represented the various organs of the body. 
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This doctrine of Harmony or Correspondence went so far 
as to lead the magicians to make their charms only at the 
proper hour, of the proper materials, accompanied by the 
proper invocations and fumigations, and clad in the proper 
colours applicable to the purposes they were meant to achieve. 
For their motto was that the microcosm should be as the 
macrocosm y just as every dewdrop contains the moon ; and 
their object, therefore, was to make the creature reflect his 
Creator. 

Numbers play a large part in this system (in fact, they 
come first), for each number denoted at least a sound, an 
idea, a colour, a metal, a force, and these six things were 
summed up under a seventh, which we may call a planetary 
influence, of which tlicre were seven. 

These number?^ again, were divided into various classes. 
For the purposes of tliis papei it is only necessary to 
consider one, namely, the primary numbers or digits, which 
were believed to represent the Divine Will in Acty and thus 
were the ordinary oiu‘.s used in a certain class of talisman 
or amulet, uliich represented the concrete expression of 
prayer to the Almighly for some marks of Ilis protection 
or favour. These digits were nine in number, for in the 
number 10 unity returns to infinity, and so closes the first 
series. Therefore in this connection a method was devised 
to reduce all numbers to digits by dividing them by 9^ 
This has been called theosophical redactioHy or ‘ the proof by 
9.' That is, however many digits appear in the numerical 
expression of sacred sentences or in magical formulsD, their 
significance can only be understood by adding them up and 
dividing by 9, the true number concealed being the last 
remainder. Should the figures be exactly divisible by 9, 
leaving no remainder, then 9 is the number required. For 
instance, 

467 8 would =: 24 - 7 - 9 with remainder 6. 

869 would = 18 -i- 9 with no remainder, therefore the 

number is 9. 

We now must daquire how these nuinbeni weire jsevestatty 
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•Hoeated to tiie different planets, sounds, etc. ; and before 
doing BO it is necessary to remark that in no magical work, 
is this system clearly stated. Each author lays down yarious 
axioms, but expects the reader to draw his own deductions. 
It is therefore only possible to test one’s deductions by 
experiment, and the results of one experiment are now being 
presented before you in this paper on Maldivian talismans, 
which is an attempt to demonstrate experimentally certain 
deductions based on axioms laid down in the “ Sepher 
Yetzirah,” and works like those of Kircher, Cornelius 
Agrippa, Trithcmius, Joannes Baptists Porta, and others. 

It is well to take as a starting-point some fact upon which 
most of the old alchemists and astrologers agree, viz. in their 
allotment of certain metals to certain planets. 

We have nine numbers to deal with, which fall into three 
triads, or groups of three each, thus : 

14 7 

2 5 8 

3 6 9 

The first triad consists of the first three digits, 1, 2, 3, the 
Primary metals. These are gold, silver, tin, and they are 
severally allotted to Sun 0 , Moon }) , and Jupxter . So 
here the number of the Sun is 1, of the Moon 2, and of 
Jupiter 3. 

The second triad deals with the next three digits, 4, 5, 6, 
and the Solar metals. These are gold, mercury, copper, 
and they are severally allotted to Sun O, Mercury 5 > “iid 
Venus 9 • So we have another number for the Sun, namely 
4, the number for Mercury is 5, and of Venus 6. 

The third triad deals with the next three digits, 7, 8, 9, 
and the Lunar metals. These are silver, lead, iron, and they 
are m their turn severally allotted to Moon J) , Saturn Ip , 
and Mars ^ . Thus Moon also has another number, namely 
7^the number for Saturn is 8, and that of Mars 9. 

Tliis arrangement of numbers, metals, and {Janets as 
Primaiy, Solar, and Lunar apfJies also to sound and colour 
Mid mond qualities, but it does not ooiiie within the aoapo 
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of this paper to discuss the Shemitic doctrine of Corre- 
spondence fully, but only to use it so far as it applies to the 
elucidation of the accompanying talismans. 

The following table will serve to sum up the conclusions 
at which we have arrived : — 







Pi anet-s. 

Numufr. Hebrew Xamj 

1 

Arabic Name. 

(a) Positive. 

0) Negative. 

Sun 

1. 4 

I Sherap^h 

Ash-Sham‘^u 

Po^v or 

Slavery. 

Moon 

2 7 

^ La>auah 

Al-Qamaru 

Fertility 

Barrenness. 

Mar*^ 

9 

Madini 

' Al-Alinikhu 

War 

Peace. 

Men un 

T) 

Kokah 

Al-’rtandu 

1 

Wisdom 

Folly. 

Ju])]ttr 

3 

T/t(U([ 

Al-Mu'>lu vH 

Wealth 

Poverty. 

Venu^ 

1 

(. 

N<»trah 

A7-Zuhratu 

Love 

Hate. 

Satuni 

S 

Sh.ihlicithai 

A/-Zuhiilu 

Lilt* 

Death. 


Athanasius. Kirchcr, in his groat work CEdipm ^gyptiacui 
(vol. u, p. 232 ), tolls U.5 how tho anoiont astrologers arrived 
at tho order of tho dajs of tho week us being Sun’s day, 
Moon’s day, Mar’s day, etc. They starU'd with the assump- 
tion that oaoh of tho twenty-four hours of the day was ruled 
over by one of the seven planets. The planet that ruled the 
first hour gave its name to that day of the week. 

The planets were arrangi'd in the following order : the sun 
in tho centre, \iith the negative or feminine planets on the 
left, and the positive or masculine planets on the right, 
thus : — 

D 5 9 O 6 % h 

Negative. Positive. 

Each of these planets was supposed to rule and preside over 
the several hoars of the day in retrograde order. F<y 
if Uatom ruled over the first hour of the day, Jujuter would 
rule over the second, Mars the third. Sun the fourth, Yenua 
the fifth. Mercury the sixth, Moon the sevoith, while Saturn 
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would govern the eighth hour, the fifteenth, and the 
iTirenty-second in the course of a day of twenty-four hours. 
Jupiter then would govern the last hour but one, and Mars 
the twenty-fourth hour; the ruler of the twenty-fifth hour 
would then be Sun, and as the twenty-fifth hour is the first 
hour of the ensuing day it would take its name from that of 
the ruler of the first hour and would thus be Sun’s day. 
Similarly, the last hour of the day on which the Sun would 
rule on his day would be the twenty-second, and so the third 
planet in order from the Sun, i.e. Moon, would rule over the 
ensuing or Moon’s day. 

The following figure was employed to illustrate this 
arrangement : — 





fte. S.— nil oMtiut or m HotJBS AXD or tbi Date or tbm Wuk. 
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The explanation of the circular figure is as follows 
If a line be drawn between O and }) , $ and 5 are 
found on the arc of the circle thus formed. If we now turn 
to the table beneath we see the last two hours of the Dtes 
Solis are ruled over by these two planets. In like manner, 
if a line be drawn from }) to cJ > described 

are ^ and %, which are the planets ruling the last two 
hours of the Dies Lunte. Lines drawn from 

d to 5, 

1^. to 9, 

9 to h 

will also show on ♦he respective arcs thus described the 
lilancts ruling the lust two hours ol their respective days. 
It has been said that children’s games and toys often refer 
to the magic of the past. In this case the arrangement of the 
jdanetary hours of the day remind us of the old-fashioned 
country dance called Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Tuf, Maldivian Talismans. 

, I I r r !•- p 1 1 c t n , 

, « r 1 r 1 I r t 

✓ 

Fxo. 3. — A Talihman fob Wisdom. 

The first two talismans in this collection are simple 
piTsonal amulets. They were apparently written at a certain 
period in a particular hour of a particular day, pro^bly, 
as the moon is so strong in them, at the first peri^ of th e 
fiwt hour of Monday, which is the Moim's day. They were 
then carefully folded, so that they could easily be carried 
on the person of him whom they were meant to help. He, 
o® his part, was n^ysr to open them, ox their efficacy would 
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cease. They both consist of three lines of letters and 
numbers each, over a line ending in the letters of Ya Allah,, 
with the pentacle or sign of luck in the comer. 

The first reads thus : — 

113344665599 = 56 = 11 = 2 = })- 
53636135 = 32= 6= $ 

4 1 6 6 6 6 3 6 8 6 = 52= 7= ]) + 

It then, is a concrete prayer that its wearer should be 
endowed with the influence of Mercury {iijias-, ’utarid) or 
Wisdom, both for this world and the next. The positive 
number of the Moon applies to this life, the negative number 
refers to Ihc side or face of the Moon, or the unveiling of 
Isis, which can never be seen in this life. We are here 
reminded of the mystical meaning of the words in Exodus 
xxxiii, 20 and 23 : “ Thou canst not see My face : for there 

shall no man sec Me, and live Thou shalt see 

My back parts : but My face shall not be seen.” 

It may be only a remarkable coincidence, but it is certainly 
worth mentioning that the sum of the numbers of the letters 
of both of the Christian names of the person for whom these 
amulets were mode, come by the Cabalistic method of counting 
to one of the numbers of the Moon. 

^ 1 1 ^ r P 1 1 P I r 
, T 6 T 1 1 VI T I p n 
.cMPrrPrrrriMiii^ 

Fw. 4.— A Talisman cor IticiiRk. 


The second tunulet roads thus : — 

6 6 9 2 4 6 6 4 1 3= 47 = 11 =2= J) — 
686667661462 6=66=12 = 3= 
6114844223311611 1=43= 7 = ^ 4- 
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This is a concrete prayer that the possessor of this amulet 
diould have not only earthly but ILeavenly riches, for Jupiter 
mushtarl) is the Divine attribute of grace or riches. 
In this charm we see the letters of Ta Allah more distinctly 
than in the former. 



Fio. ha. — A Talisman fok Good Luck. 


Fig. This talisman is remarkable for the fom^ it 
assumes. It is in the form of a pyramid, an ancient way 
of describing the solar sj'stem, as will be seen in Fig. 6 bf 
Its me a nin g appears to be that the sum of the signs of the 
S! » wii ac on the rights or the positjve houses of the planet^ 
is 6^ or Taurus, the house of Venus, an4 the esultation oi 
<.B.AUk 190S. 
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Moon. This balances the sum of the signs on the left, or 
nogatiTe houses of the planets, which comes to 9, the number 
of Scorpio, the negative house of Mars. So we have Yenus 
(Love) and Moon (Health or Fertility), both at their strong^est, 
combined to bind Mars with his destructive influence, when 







AX • 9 » 
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Fio. 


in his weak house. To use astrological terms, it is Yenus 
and Moon in good aspect-, afflicting Mars. This probably 
was not only an indication of the time when this charm was 
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made, but was also meant to perpetuate tbe results of this 
favourablt direction of these three planets for the puzpciNs 
of this talisman. 

If we now examine the centre of the figure we shall 
see a curious magical table of "‘SAj'abic numbers, which by the 
method of calculation referred to above may be read as~ 

9 12 7 5 
2 7 5 9 1 

5 9 12 7 
1 2 7 5 9 

7 5 9 1 2 

If we add these figures up horizontally and vertically, we 
find the total of each line is 24, or 6 — the number of 
Venus, 9- -A-gain, if we add ti“e sum of these totals taken 
vertically and horizontally, we again get as a last remainder 
fi, or 9 • Once more, if we add these figures up crosswise, 
from left to right and from right to left, we get the samo 
total, i.e. 6, or 9 • 

Lastly, when we add up all possible last remainders of this 
square we get twice 6 = 12 = 3 = , Jupiter or Wealth. 

The numbers round the square come to 96 = 15 = 6 = 9 • 

The outer ring of figures — 

(o) on the top =z3000=s Z — %, Jupiter. 

O) on the bottom = 3900 = 39 = 3 = ^, Jupiter. 

Total ... 6 = 9 > Venus. 

Acooi^ing to the archetype referred to above, Jupiter^and 
Venus are interchangeable, i.e. are as poatave and negative, 
husband and wife, so this talisman is evidently meant to 
be a powerful prayer for what is now called go^ hukt ia, 
a combination of perfect love and perfect wealth, or rather 
perfect power of levin^. 




Pio. 6a. — A Tausuak to protw't a MaidV Vikoiniti'. 


Fig. 6a contains, inside a square protected by emblems 
to which we will refer later — 

24 small triangles = 6=9 
4 largo triangles =4 = 0 
4 large squares =4 = 0 
4 smaller squares = 4=0 


Total ... 


18 = 9 = cf. 
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The sum. of benefic planets making up the numheir of 
Mars is c^ed the binding of MS's, and occurs sevetal ^mes 
in this collection. By the binding of Mars is meant the 
utilising the force of the influence of that planet and 
robbing it of any baleful power. For while Mars in its 
positive sense signifies War, in its negative or bound sense 
it denotes Peace. 
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When we severally add up the digits and emblems (female 
or negative) in the larger squares we get the following 
results: — 


digits. 

32 = 5 

digits, 28 = 10 = 1 

emblems, 21 = 3 

emblems, 21 = 3 

digits. 

cc 

II 

digits, 29 = 11 = 2 

emblems, 26 = 8 

emblems, 28 = 10 = 1 


Hence the sum of the digits in the larger squares 

= 123=6= Venus. 
„ „ emblems „ „ = 96=6=Venus. 

If we perform the same operation on the smaller squares 
we get — 

digits, 19 = 10 = 1 
emblems, 14 =5 

digits, 7 digits, 7 

emblems, 11 = 2 emblems, 16 = 7 

digits, 27 = 9 

emblems, 13 = 4 

Hence the sum of the digits in tho smaller squares 

=24=6= Venue. 

» „ emblems „ „ =18=9=Mar8. 

Again, by adding up the digits and emblems in the four 
large triangles, we obtain the following result : — 

digits 38 = 11 =2 
30 =3 

34 =7 

17 =8 


20 = 2 = ^-, Moon. 
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emblems 2 9 = 11 = 2 
26= 8 = 8 
13 =4 

28 = 10 = 1 

15 = 6 = 9 > Venus. 

So far, then, these results show the victory of Venus over 
Mars, or Purity protected and aided by the heavenly 
influence of the Moon. 

We now turn to the top of the figure and observe 
8 positive or male emblems, the number of Saturn ( ^), the 
cherubim’s sword, which turned every way to protect the 
Garden of Eden or T uradise, with 6 axes, the number of 
VencA ( 9 )> male and female emblems = 2 or }) , Moon, 
or the axes and emblems added together may signify Saturn 
in wrath. If we add together the whole we get twice 
8 = 16 = 7, the other number of the Moon, or Isis or Diana, 
protecting her devotee. 

Below are 19 male or positive emblems = 1, or Sun, 0. 

The emblems above and below, then, point to the powerful 
aid of the Heavenly Powers, the evil fate of the seducer, and 
the reward of the virtuous. 

The points of flame and the scallop, or Mona Veneris, when 
added up = 15 = 6 = Venus, 9 • 

Fig. 7a. This was a concrete prayer for a blessing on 
crops at the time of sowing — in fact, a practical Rogation- 
tide Litany. The first thing to notice in tiiis figure is the 
Arabic Kaf Ha, Kaf, Ha, at the top of the figure in 

the centre. The numerical value of these letters is20 + 
8 -I- 20 + 8 = 56 = 11 = 2 ; 2 is, as we have seen, the 
number of the Moon, the type of Fertility. 

The square on the right consists of numbers, ^eir total 
taken vertically is 3445 = 16 = 7, while if we take them 
horixontally we gjet thq same result— 34 4 5 = 16 = 7 ; 7 is 
the other number oftthe Moon. 




Fio. 7a. — A TA.I.I8KAN foe Good Hakvebt 


The square on the left consists of letters. Adding up their 
numerical value in the same way, we get in each case 
2 6 0 2 = 10 = 1, the number of the Sun. 

Wo thus have O J) , ‘ the eyes of God.’ When 
combined, they*make this figure (Fig. 7b, a), which has been 
described as Horus in his boat. Noah in the Ark, the Sacred 
Fish, the All-seeing Eye. 

Fig. 7b. This figure consists of the same number of squares 
and triangles as the former, with probably the same meaning, 
which appears to be emphasised from the fact that whereas 
the sum of all the numbers iri the centres of the triangles, 
etc., amounts to 9, or the number of Mars ( ^ ), they in every 
ease hut one, i.e. when the figure 54 or 9 occurs, represent 
faensfio phnetaiy influences, and in the case of the number 
54 oooumng it is always guarded by the Sun and Jupiter. 
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Taking digits, dccada, and hundreds of the larger squares 
by themselTes, and the thousands by themselTes, we get the 
following result : — 

digits, etc., 7 29 = 18 = 9 digits, etc., 7 2 9 = 18 = 9 

thousands, 11554 = 16 = 7 | thousands, 11554 = 16 = 7 

digits, etc.^ 7 2 9 = 18 = 9 digits, etc., 7 2 9 = 18 = 9 

thousands, 11554 = 16 = 7< thousands, 1 1 55 4 ^ 16 =*7 

The sum of , the digits is 36 = 9 = Han, ^ . 

„ thAsands is 28 = 10 = 1 sSun, 0. 
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Doing the same with the smaller squares we g^t — 

digits, etc., 61= 7 

thousands, 5169 = 27 = 9 

digits, etc., 612 =9 digits, etc., 612 =9' 

thousands, 8672 = 23 = 5 thousands, 5776 = 25 = 7 

digits, etc., 6 6 8 = 20 = 2 
thousands, 5785 = 25 = 7 

The sum of the digits is 27 = 9 = Mars, (J . 

„ thousands is 28 = 10 = 1 = Sun, ©. 


Again, if we do tlie same with the large triangles we get — 

digits, etc., 178 = 16 = 7 
thousands, 11555 = 17 =8 ^ 


digits, 779 = 23 = 5 \ ^^digits 1174 = 13 = 4 
thousands, 17330 = 14 = thousands, 5776 = 25 = 7 


digits, 785 = 20 = 2 
thousands, 11555 = 17 = 8 

The sum of the digits, etc., = 18 = 9 = Mors, (J . 

„ „ thousands = 28 = 10 = 1 = Sun, 0. 


The probable meaning of the figure is that the evil 
influonoo of Mars should not only be bound by the power 
of fhe Sun, but that its force should be controlled and 
direoted /or good by that great luminary, for Mars, though 
a bad master, is, like fire, a good servant. 

Tho points of flame round the square are 16 ss 7 = ^ 
and the Moon is the type of Fertility. ^Die number 7 is *1*0 
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the number of the sign Aries, the favourite house of Mars. 
When the Stm enters Ajies the vernal equinox is reached, 
and his influence renders Mars strong for good. 

There is in this picture, in the third line from the top and 
third square from the left, an obvious mistake in copying 
from some older pattern. It might have been done inad- 
vertently, or (as so often happens) on purpose to confuse the 
enquirer and to render the charm inoperative. 



Fig. 8a. In this figure the astrological intention is moae 
obvious than in some others we have seen. It is evidently a 
representation of Taurus, the dgn which roles over the thimt. 
Sw circle which seem^to stand for the head (Fig. 8A) 
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.A^bio numerals three 5’s, which = 16, or 6, the number of 
'^«ras, the planet ruling this sign. The 5 at the top of each 



Fio. 8^. 


horn is the number of the planet Mercury, or Hermes, or 
Thoth, the medical influence. It is interesting to note that, 
were this figure transferred to or engraven on a gem, its 
colour would, in accordance with the doctrine of Corre* 
spondonco or S^-nthesis, have lieen grei*n. The final total is 
6 X 6 = 25 = 7, the number of the Moon, which is in ezalta- 
in this sign. On each horn, under these S’s, we have 
a row of figures ; that on the left, 10942 = 16 = 7, the 
ttumber'of the Moon, which, as has been stated, is in 
exaltation in this sign. On the right horn we see 1 and 'W 
tbe numbers of the Sun and Moon. This may aimply 
^ Moon in exaltation, and the Son, hut it prohahty 
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would not be unduly pressing tbe point to state that it, as in 
a former talionan, refers to the beneficent power of Horus 
in his boat, or the All-seeing Eye. The throat of the figure 
has the Arabic numeral 4 representing the Sun over the 
astronomical sign of Taurus. The shoulders of the figure 
have the following numbers, viz., 5380 = 16 = 7 = J). 
The chest of the figure has on the left the Arabic numeral 
2 or ]) , and on the right the numeral 4 or Sun. In the two 
middle divisions we have •jsr* mahaw, which we render 
‘ Go away,’ or Retro, Satanax. We observe the same 
;;haracter8 written on the bisecting line. On the extremities 
of this line, wo see on the left the Arabic waw or 6, the 
number of Venus, Lord of the Sign ; on the right we have 
what appears to be two or 2, the number of the moon, 
which is in exaltation in Taurus. The characters at the tips 
of the line are probably those of Ya Allah. In the next line 
we have 1444 = 13 =4=©. Below this we have two 
Arabic 5’s, which may eitlier be .-neant to be takei} singly, 
from their extra size, and would refer to the medical 
character of the amulet. Or, if added together, they make 
10 or 1, the positive number of the Sun. 



TaUSMA2C is ^ BS FASTD'ED IX FBOXT OF THl OOOB, AB 
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Fig. 9a. This is a very curious talisman, which took 
a long time before any conclusions as to its meaning was 
arrived' at. It may be something like a scapular, or it 
may contain the same ideas as are now associated with 
■die horseshoe hung up in front of the door, with the same 
object, i.e. good luck. 

In spite of the labour involved in the attempt to decipher 
the very minute and, one might say, ignorant method of 
writing the letters in this 'taUsman, the explanation itself 
is brief enough. The numbers on the top, inside the triangle 


= 3 


D 
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and under the bisecting line, on the right and left sides, 
each, by our method of coimting, come to 4, the number of 
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the Sun. Added together, the sum is 12 or 3, the number 
of Jupiter, which signifies wealth. The two rows of letters 
over the top triangle have their numerical values worked oat 
on the accompanying figure (Fig. 9b). Their sum is 20, or 2, 
the number of the Moon, the type of Health and Fertility. 
In the sack-shaped figure in the middle, we have in Arabic, 
on the right, the names of Archangels, or positive agencies, 
over the name Ta Allah or Justice ; on the left the names 
of negative influences, over the name Ya Rahim or Merciful ; 
in the centre we have the names of the first four Caliphs 
after the Prophet, over seven lines of Arabic characters; 
which when added up come to the several numbers of the 
planets, whose total again comes to 7, the number of the 
Moon. The mystical moaning of this is probably a reference 
fo Wisdom or Creator, attended by Justice and Mercy. 
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Fio. 10 . — Tub UBscaiFTiox or this Tauhxax is as polutwb: “Placbd 
n THB boot op THB HOVMB to PEETZiCT SaTAH PBOM BXTBHtHO.V 


Fig. 10. This is an abracadabra sign. Read from the left- 
hand top comer, in our numerals it would be as follows > 
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80 8 

800 800 7 

60 60 60 9 

50 50 50 50 2 

600 600 600 600 600 3 

3 3 3 3 3 3 9 

60 60 60 60 60 60 60 6 

80 80 80 80 80 80 3 

800 800 800 800 800 4 

60 60 60 60 6 

50 50 50 6 

600 600 3 

3 3 


69 = 15 = 6 
= 9 = Venus 


By adding up each line, by the method we have already 
used, we get a total of 69 = 15 = 6, or the number of 
Venus. In this figure wc see the same numbers are repeated 
every seventh line. 
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Again, if we add tlie figures up as they stand, both 
horizontally and vertically, we get in each colujnn 6 as the 
last remainder. Adding the totals hoiizcmtally and vertical, 
we again get in each case 6 as a last remainder. While, 
if we add the last totals of the figure taken horizontally, 
vertically, and crosswise, from right to left and from left to 
right, we ag^n obtain as last remainder the number 6. 
Evidently the original framer of this talisman was convinced 
that Love was greater than Hate, and that " a soft answer 
tumeth away wrath.” 



Fig. lie. This amulet is designed to keep off convulsions, 
and is in the familiar fcftn of the interlaoed trian gle , which, 
when described withlb a oiicle, is Ms taHaman ttfioHtmmu. 

*. 19M. 10 
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In tile original archetype each angle represented the 
'Various features of the face and organs of the body of 
tiM Ariihetypal Perfect Man, or Adam Kadmon. Hence, the 
i^pttibol of Perfection was used medicinally, or as a concrete 
prayer concentrated on the part of the body which was 
affected. For instance, in this amulet, which is designed to 
ke^ off convulsions, the angle in the top right-hand comer 
denotes the source of the functional derangement which the 
talisman is meant to avert, namely, the forehead or brain, 
which is the feature of Mars, with the head and secret parts, 
the organs of the two signs over which Mars rules, Aries and 
Scorpio. On the top line we have Ya Allah repeated twice, 
followed by Kaf, Ha, Waw, or h, h, w. This denotes the 
first line of one of the Surahs of the Qoran, which the patient 
is to recite “ to the end ” (the meaning of k, h, w). The 
numerical value of these three letters is 13, a mystical 
number denoting the Perfect Unity of God. 



At the base of this triangla we hare 1, the number of the 
Sob, end in Arabic the words ** Protect me from it» O God." 
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On the other affected side we have two sets of figures, one 
heing inverted. Their several sums amount to 4, the 
number of the Sun, and 2, the number of the Moon ; th^ir 
conjoint signification, as we have seen before, represents the 
All-seeing Eye, and the sum of 4 and 2 is 6, the number of 
Venus, or Love. The top left-hand line contains, over the 
word Ali^ letters and figures, whose conjoint sum is again 
1 or the number of the Sun. On the other lines are figures, 
each designed to denote favourable planetary directions, or, 
shall we say, to invoke the powerful aid of the various 
attributes of tlie Most High ? 
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THE INSCEIPTIOH OH THE PIPBAWA VASE. 

By J. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Ebtd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

remarks made in the Journal cUs Savants, 1905. 
^ 540 ff., by our valued friend and collaborator 

M. Sylvain Lievi, have given me a clue which enables me 
to now carry to a final result that which I have to say 
about the inscription on the steatite or soap-stone Piprawa 
relic-vase, — the oldest known Indian record. He has drawip. 
attention to a statement by Hiucn Tsiang (see page 166 
below), overlooked by me, which has led me to weigh the 
wording of the inscription in such a manner that no doubt 
whatsoever remains as to the real meaning of it, and as to 
the circumstances connected with it. 

Also, through the kindness of Mr. Hoey, I have before 
me a very excellent plaster cast of the inscribed part of the 
vase, which shews the whole inscription quite plainly. The 
engraving is so very thin and shallow that it is doubtful 
whether a satisfactory facsimile can be produced; at any rate 
until a much better light is available than can be obtained at 
this time of the year. But I can say this much : that the 
whole record was engraved on the original in the most 
complete manner; that every stroke of it is distinctly legible 
in the cast; and that not the slightest doubt attends any part 
of the decipherment of it. 

• • • • • 

The text of the record stands precisely as already giren by 
me, except in two details. We certainly have mbhagiifihluum, 
with the ungual n in the fourth syllable ; not tabha^nikana^ 

* Ttw Inu^ a wmj or ouj not be eoireet ; and tt mj or si^ not bsvs bs« 
i ntend od. But it i* etrtoinly WMentad b; the oticinal. 

I have BO oinaet ia mbaw wod Or. Bioeh, wao riwldoiad (aae thhi dasnwL 
ISM. 4M) tM tba anpMuSea of a k daa to a anaU fiaaa ad iha otaw 



Ido nrsoBipnoN on the fipbawa vase. 

Afi^ th6 word idkiyunam is not to be marked by a capital dy 
U if it were a proper name. I repeat the text here, with 
llisse two alterations, for convenient reference : — 

Text. 

Snkiti'bhatinam sa-bhaginikanam sa>puta-dalanam iyani 
salila-nidhane Budhasa bbagavate sakiyanaih. 

On this occasion, however, I render the meaning of the 
inscription as follows; adhering again, as closely as is 
possible, to the order of the words in the original : — 

Translation. 

Of the brethren of the Well-famed One, together with 
{their) little sisters ' {and) together with {their) children and 
wives, this {is) a deposit of relics ; * {namely) of the kinsmen 
of Buddha, the Blessed One. 

» * m * » 

The record in fact commemorates, as 1 will prove in detail 
below, an enshrining of relics, not of Buddha himself as has 


petled off when the engraver was iorming tlie vowel t as attached to a dental w. 
And I accept^ his view of the matter in Ine reiuiiujf which ^ gave* on the previous 
occasion (this Journal, 1905. G80). 

The cast, however, points plainly to a different conclusion. It shews 
distinctly a completely incised top stroke, which makes the difference between 
fi and iri. At the same time, it uik^ shew that a small piece of stone peeled off 
along the top of that stroke. So we may pt^'-haps Imld that the engraver's hand 
slipped, and his tool went further than was intendeil, and he formed (it instead ot 
fii by accident. 

^ That is, their orphan unmarried sisters. As the base of sa^hha^imkanam, 
we n^ht take M-ftAnfini, with the suthx ka. 1 prefer, however, to take sa- 
hka^imka^ from $0 + bhupinika. The St. Petersburg lUctionor}’ gives bh4tp%n%ktlf 
Ml a diminutive of hh^ginl. And that word, w ith that meaning," is a very’ suitable 
one, in this record at any rate. The j^own*up sisters were, of course, all married ; 
tnd they are covered by the word ‘•wives” in the next adjective. The unmarried 
•isim who were not orphans are covered by the word cluldren.” 

i It may be noted that, whereas the word m/i/hin, iarlram. in the sinnlar, 
neans • a body,* the pluml tnfilditi. means ‘ bones,* and so, seconomly, 

*ielkl.* The base in oomposition here represents, of course, the plural. 

The diffarsncM) is well marked iu the MahiparinibbauasatUu It was Mrinuw, 
flm body, the eome, of Buddha, that wai ermatod so that the skin, the hide, 
the flaah, the tenaoua, and the lulaicating ffuid of the joints vrere all consumed, 
toaviaf nmiher ashes nor soot (teat, ed. Childers, JRAS, U76« 258). It waa 
hit bonai, which alone moained unconsumed (iM.). And it was 
S ir Wa i t bis hones, his mlics, whi^ ware dsimed by various daimsnts, and 
MfHtaifiMlioBedaim^ and over whkh Stkpas were baiB (258*260). 
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hitherto been believed, but of his kinsmen, with their wives 
and children and unmarried sisters. And now we see the 
meaning of the curious nature of the articles, numbering 
more than seven hundred, which were found in the StOpa 
along with the inscribed vase. 

Lists and representations of the details of the find have 
been given in this Journal, 1898. 574, 585 and plate, 869, 
and in Antiquities in the Tarai, 43, and plates 13, 28. 

First of all, about ten feet below the existing summit of 
the ruined Stupa, there was found a broken steatite vase 
“ full of clay, in which were embedded some beads, crystals, 
gold ornaments, cut stars, &c.” 

Then, “ after cutting down through 18 feet of solid brick- 
work, set in clay,” there was found a large stone box or 
coffer, measuring 4' 4" x 2 8^-" x 2' 2^”. 

The inscribed vase was found inside this stone box or 
coffer. With it there were found, iminscribed, two other 
steatite vases, a steatite casket, and a crystal jar the top of 
which was fitted with u fish-shaped handle which rather 
curiously resembles a cliild’s feeding-bottle. 

The only human remains that were obtained, were some 
pieces of bone which were found in the “ relic-urns ’* (see 
this Journal, 1898. 576) ; that is, I presume, in the three 
steatite vases and in the steatite casket. 

The other articles obtained in the box, vases, casket, and 
jar, include such items as the following. Two small human 
figures in gold leaf. Two birds, of cornelian and metal. 
A lion, stamped on gold leaf; also, an elephant. A coil of fine 
wire, apparently silver ; evidently, a bracelet. The trimitna 
and svastika emblems. Various jewels, and articles, including 
beads and leaves, made from them; amethyst, cornelian, 
topas, garnet, and lapis lazuli. Pieces of metal. Crystal 
beads, and pieces of crystal. Coral beads and cups; and 
other oup^ pink and white. Beads of other tn* keff . Lotas 
seed-pods. Blue and white pyramids. A bottle nontaini*ig 
gold and silver leaf stars. A box containing pieces of wood 
and put of a silver vesseL Roils of gold !**<*, And a boK 
eontaining some stHrtkd salt. 
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& iMs list we ifind many a thing unnecessary, if not 
MDtiially xmsuitable, in connection with any enshrining of 
idios of a teacher or a saint. But the details are ail 
most appropriate and thoroughly intelligible in connection 
with what, we now know, was the real object of the deposit ; 
tnmiely, to preserve some of the remains, of all kinds, of 
a people who had been ruthlessly slaughtered, men, women 
and children. 

We shall understand the circumstances fully further on. 
We will establish first the real purport of the record. 

* • * » * 

In respect of my interpretation of the record, I must first 
make the following observations. 

M. Sylvain L4vi, working on the basis of the words iyam 
aalHa-nidhane as the commencement of the text, has observed 
that the long string of six genitives, which we have from 
that point of view, results in an ambiguity which is well 
illustrated by turning the record into Latin : — “ Illud 

corporis depositum Buddbae sancti sakiyorum sukiti- 
“ fratrum cum sororibus cum filiis uxoribus.” 

He has then remarked that, while the currently admitted 
interpretation resolves that ambiguity by recognising in 
these relics that portion of the relics of Buddha which was 
allotted to his brethren of the clan of the Sakyas, the text 
permits equally well of a translation which marks them as 
relics of the Sakyas themselves : — “ C’est ici les reliques 
“des Qakyas, frdres bienheureux du saint Bouddha, avec 
“ lours scBurs, lours fils ot lours femmes.” 

And ho has addod : — * We know in fact, from the 

* evidenoe of Hiuen>tsang, that the remains of the Sakyas, 
‘ ooUooted after the general massacre ordered by the impious 

* Tirudhaka, were deposited under Stupas.* 

There, however, M. Sylvain L4vi has left the matter. It 
a| the iqpinder, given by him, of the statement by 
BKmh Tsiang, that has furnished the clue which 1 have 
ibwMl so invaluable. 
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I have already shewn (see this Joumal, 1905. 680)^ that 
the opening word of the record is, not iyam as had always 
been previously supposed, hut aukiti-bkatint^. 

This rearrangement of the text transfers the words iyam 
aaltiornidhane to a position in which, as we shall see when 
we come to examine the construction of the record, they 
grammatically and lucidly divide the long string of genitives, 
and preclude any possibility of ambiguity. 

* « » • • 

In considering certain other details which must be 
examined, we will take first the opening word itself, aukiii- 
bhatinam. 

The last member of this compound, bhatinam, stands for 
bhatinam, the genitive plural of bhdti, more usually bhdtu,* = 
Sanskpt bhrdtri, ‘a brother.’ We have the same form of 
the genitive plural in line 16 of the Kulsi version of the 
edicts of Asuka (El, 2. 454), a 4 in line 25 of the Dhauli 
version (ASSI, 1. 118).3 

As regards the first member of the compound, aukiti, 
I cannot agree with the view that it is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit sukritin, ‘ one who has done good actions,’ and so 
that, like punyavat and dhanya, it means, secondarily, 
' heureux, bienheureux.' The word, in that case, wot^ 
have been aukati ; on the analogy of aukatam, ‘ a good deed,* 
in line 3 of the fifth edict at Girnar (El, 2. 453). Or else it 


^ I find that, in the references to previous treatments of this record which 
I gave in the same place, I omitted to mention the edition of it, with a lithography 
given by M. Barth in the Comptes-Rendus de I’Acadcmie dec Inaoriptions efc 
Belles-Lettree, 1898. 147, 221, which was published at iuai about the mi tm* 
with Dr. Buhler*8 version. The two versions agree in all substantial pointa. 

* Childeni, in bis Pali Dictionarv, has given bhdti as an optional baM, as a first 
member of compounds. He has also given bhat%tb — (Fa misprint for hhdtitS\ 
— as a second form of the ablative singular. 

It seems pkin that there were two optional bases, hhdtu and hhdU^ for some 
dedanaienal purpoees, at any rale in the epigraphic dialaoty and ftat the caipe 
was the am with the Pili forms of jntfi ana mUUfi. 

* The TObUabed texts of the ediets, indeed, present in both eeseo 

with tile iihefi t. Bntthe long i, which gives the comet lonip b quite didincl 
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wcnM have been aukati, with the lingual t ; on the analogy 
of aukafath, in the corresponding passage in line 14 of the 
KalsI version (ibid. 454). 

The word aukiii stands for either aukiti or aukitU, = Sanskrit 
aukirti, *of good fame.’ For the alternative that it stands 
for aukiti, — or, indeed, even for a view, which might be 
held, that it is correct as it stands, with the short i and 
the single t, — compare ymb m kiti m, “either glory or 
fame,’’ in line 1, and yam m kiti m in line 2, of the tenth 
edict at Girnar (El, 2. 459), and yaaho m kiti vd, and also 
yaad vd kiti vd, with the short i in both places, in line 27 of 
the Kalsi version (ibid.). For the alternative that it stands 
for aukitii, compare yaad kitti cha, “ glory and fame, honour 
and renown,’’ in the Suttaniputa, verse 817 (ed. Fausboll, 
154), and katham su kittim pappdti, “how does one obtain 
fame?,” in verse 185 (op. cit., 33).’ 

Now, to translate aukiti -bhatinam by “ of well- famed 
brothers,” would hardly give any sense here. We should 
require some separate word to shew who the person was, 
whose brothers are referred to. There is no separate word 
to indicate him. We must, therefore, find his name or some 
appellation of him in the word aukiti itself ; on the view, 
which thus becomes obvious, that aukiti is not an adjective 
whioh qualifies bhatinam, but is a personal designation, of 
some kind or another, which is dependent on bhatinam. 
I do not trace any such name in Pali literature. And so, 
looking to the mention of Buddha further on in the record, 
I take the word aukiti as, plainly, a special appellation of 
Buddha, used here in a more or less sentimental or poetical 
fashion just as the word vivutha, vyuiha, vyutha, “ the 
Wanderer,” was used to denote him in another ancient 
record (see this Journal, 1904. 25, 26). 


• * & it uk«B at the intemf^tiTe pa^k>, which often nceostpnmt 
hathmm, on the uudofry of the procetung two line*, kef t e ei m faUefi p i M a it 
ktthmh w amdmtf MsNeA. 

But, hSTing ngnid to the next line, helAeA mittdni emlAeti, and to the bat, 
Asttcnb j ath ft e mi tUUli, we ui^t jaat aa nadifj read iatham t m kiU im 
pagpiti, sad And hace the wotd tMtti itasif. 
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We thus fix '' of the brethren of the Well-famed One,’' 
as the translation of sukiti-bhatinam. 

• ♦ • • • 

We will consider next the construction of the record. 
We can do this best by comparing another record of the 
same class. We have several such, expressed in somewhat 
laconic terms. And amongst them there is fortunately one 
which exactly serves our purpose. It is the inscription 
on a relic-vasc from the Andher Stupa No. 2, which was 
brought to notice by General Sir Alexander Cunningham 
in his Bhiha Topes, 347, and plate 29, figs. 8, 9. The text 
of it runs thus : — 

Sapurisasa Mogaliputasa Ootiputasa a[m]tcvasino.^ 

Here we have nothing but a string of four genitives, 
without any word to govern them or the principal one of 
them. The record, however, is one amongse various homo- 
geneous records. From the fact that they are all found 
on unmistakable relic-boxes, wo know exactly what was 
intended ; namely, that we should supply some word or 
words meaning “ relics ” or “ a deposit of relics.” 

For the rest, it does not for a moment oof^ui^ to us to 
translate this Andher record as meaning : — ” {Relics) of the 
sainted Mugaliputa ; {a donation) of a pupil of Gotiputa.” 
We see at once that amterdsino is in apposition with, and 
qualifies, Mbgatiputaaa, And we naturally and unhesitatingly 
translate the rcK^ord thus ; and we could not reasonably 
translate it otherwise : — 

(Belies) of the sainted Mogallputa, a pupil of Qotiputa. 

^ I have to obserre that, both in his traiucnption on page 347, oad in hia 
r^xmentatioo of the original in plate 29, fig. 9, Sir A. Ciumingham has Vrm 
Odiifmtm, at if a compooao hod bm iDtemied ; Gdi*puia»smtdwisM, lor OMptU* 
m ki iwit imS, Fortnoaloly, he hot oloo thewn port of the reeoid, ia fig. 3, oe U 
liee oa the rim of the tow. Atfd there we bare dirtbcllj the geailive 

of mmUifdimi umr or may oot etond ia the ; oommoio 

a imaarit ta thk Jooraol, 1995. fiA. I topply it beeaate, la mmdf mmg ttw 
maid lor oomparative i| it more aotarol to write it. 
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Vov, let tM exclude from the Andher inscription the word 
an appositional genitive of Mdgallputasa, whidi 
^mheUishes the sense of the record, but is not in any way 
essential to the construction of it. And let us insert, in 
"the position which is grammatical as well as artistic, the 
words idath sarira-nidMnam which are understood. 

The text of the Andher record thus becomes : — 

Mogaliputasa idam sarira - nidhanam Gotiputasa amte- 
vasinu. 

We still see that the word which is governed by idam 
s&rira-nidhdnath is Mogaliputasa ; that Gbtiputasa is governed 
ty anitevdsinb ; and that amtevasinb qualifies Mbgaliputasfi.- 
And, completing the resemblance of the two inscriptions by 
translating the metronymic Mogaliputa, we render this text 
thus : — 

This (is) a deposit of relics of the son of Mogali, a pupil 
of Gotiputa. 

Let us now treat the Pipritwa inscription in the same 
way, by excluding from it all the words, the appositional 
genitives of suhiti-hhatinam and Budhasa, which embellish 
the sense of it, but are not in any way necessary to the 
construction of it. The record then reduces itself to : — 

Text 

Sukiti-bhatinam iyam salila-nidbanc Budhasa sakiyanam. 

We have here sukiti-bhatinam answering to the Mbgah- 
putasa of the Andher record. We see at once that it is 
the word which is governed by igam salila-nidhani •, that 
Budhasa oan only be dependent on sakiyamm\ and that 
aalsigamm is in apposition with, and qualifies and states 
taemeUuog further about, sukiii-bkiUiuam. We pos^Mne 
for the present the attachment of any partioular meaning 
to Hddjfmuuh, To bring oat folly the exact resemblance ai 
the two records, we leave the personal iqydlaticia suMfi' 
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mtiranslated. And we see that the following is the un> 
mistakable meaning of the record : — 

Translation. 

This (m) a deposit uf relics of the brethren of Sukiti, the* 
iahiya of Buddha. 

The matter may perhaps be made even clearer still, if that 
is possible, in the following manner : — 

While striking out the simply embellishing genitive 
aapuriatua from the Andbcr record, let us refrain from 
inserting the words idatii aarira-nidhanam. That record 
thus becomes : — 

MogalTputasa Gotiputasa aihtcvasino. 

(^lics) of the son of Mogali, a pupil of Gotiputa. 

Let us now reduce the Piprsiwii inscription to its mere 
essential skeleton, by excluding the words iyath saliia-nidkang 
in addition to the simply embellishing genitives. The record 
thus becomes : — 


Text. 

Sukiti-bhatiuaih Budhasa sakiyanam.'' 

No one, familiar with the inscriptions on other relic- 
receptacles, could think of interpreting such words as these, 
inscribed on a relic- vase, except as follows : — 

Translation. 

(Relics) of the brethren of Sukiti, the aakiyd of Buddha. 

• • • • • 

We come now to the word mkiyanam, the meaning of 
which still remains to be determined. * 

From the translation at which we have arrived so far, it. 
becomes obvious that aakiya, the base of which we have the 
genitive plnnl, cannot be a proper name. It might be 
such if, in oonnectiontwith it, we had, instead of 
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Any saoli woid as Kapilamgalasa. “Of the Sakiyas of 
Sapilanagara ** would be appropriate enough. But any 
auoh expression. as “of the Sakiyas of Buddha” is inept. 
And but little if any more appropriate, in reality, is the 
mxdering which I proposed on the previous occasion ; 
namely, to take sakiya as used in a double sense, and to 
translate “of the own Sakiyas of Buddha,” that is, of the 
members of that particular line of the Sakiyas to which 
Buddha himself belonged. 

It ^;>ecomes obvious, in fact, that sakiya can only be a noun 
or adjective expressing some relationship or connection of 
that sort. And, discarding the suggestion which I made 
on the previous occasion, I find the natural meaning of the 
word sakiya^ as used here, in one of the ordinary meanings 
which belong to it as the Pali form ^ of the Sanskrit 
svakiya, ‘ own, belonging to oneself.’ 

The word svakiya is of exactly the same purport with 
svak 4 i, sviya, sva. The four words are interchangeable, just 
as metrical necessity, fancy, or any other cause may dictate. 
And, as regards one of the meanings of sva, we are told in 
the Amarakuto, 2. 6, 34 : — Sagdtra-bandhava-juJti-bandhu- 
sva>svajanah samdh ; “ the words sagbtra, * of the same clan,’ 
bdndfiava, ‘a relation,’ ywdf», ‘a kinsman,’ bandhu, ‘a relative,’ 
sra, ‘one’s own man,’ and svqjana, ‘a man of one’s own 
people,’ are equal, identical, synon 3 ’’mous.” 

This use of sva, and, through it, of svakiya, in the sense 
(to select a particular one of the above synonyms) of jndti, 
‘ a kinsman,’ is no late one. Piinini has a special rule 
regarding the form of the nominative plural of sva when 
it is not used in the sense of jTidti, ‘ a kinsman,’ or dhana, 
‘wealth, property;’ svauna-jmti-dhah-dkhydydm (1. 1, 35). 
And we have a most apposite instance, both of the inter- 
ohangeability of sm and svakiya, and of the use of them 
in t&e sense of jadti, in the Mababhurata, 7 (Dro^aparvan). 

< Ws aiil^bt perium expect the Pill fom of eeafrijM to be mkiym, wittt the loog (. 
CbQdan, however, DM in bit dktuHuuy mnarked tbit the wort i ii oomwt, 
•• abn a ptumkij/m, ' belonging to anotasr,' dmipi, * aeouid,’ ymMa, yriiiUs, 
sm other words. 
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7608. The verse occurs at the end of a passage describing 
a confused nocturnal fight, in which people could hardly 
recognise even their own identity, and fathor by mistake 
slew son, and son slew father, friend slew friend, oonneolimi 
slew connection, and maternal uncle slew sister’s son. And 
it runs : — 

Sve 8van=pare Bvakiyami=cha nijaghnu8=tatra Bharata | 

nirmaryadam=abhud=rajan=ratrau yuddham bhayanakam || 

“ There, O Bharata !, (our) own people slew their kinifinen, 
and (our) foes slew theirs ; that terrible battle in the night, 
O king !, was one in which no distinctions could be observed.” 

A good Pali dictionary would probably give us some 
precisely similar instances of the use, in that language, of 
m, saka, fsahya. 

But, however that may be, the natural translation of the 
words Budhasa hhagarnte sakiyanam is “of the kinsmen of 
Buddha, the Blessed One.” 

• * • * * 

The record, then, commemorates an enshrining of relics, 
not of Buddha himself, but of his kinsmen, and of their 
wives and children and unmarried sisters. 

Who the kinsmen of Buddha were, we know well enough. 
They were the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu, known in later times, 
in Sanskrit works, as the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. The point 
is made clear in various passages ; amongst others, in the 
concluding part of the story, given further on, of the 
occurrences which ended in a great massacre of the residents 
of Kapilavatthu. 

But most plainly, perhaps, is it exhibited in the Maba" 
parinibbanasutta, which tells us (ed. Childers, JRAS, 1876. 
258) that the Sakyas ‘ of Kapilavatthu claimed a poi;(ioii 
of the relics of Buddha, on the ground that Bhagavi 
amhnkarii fiiti>se{|ho ; ” the Blessed One was oar chief 

> The original text (moo MS.'sSO) liao Smkyi -, mi SStM, as wo an M 
to mppoo* IVnfoMnr Kfcyt Banik’ trantlatiaB (8BE, 11. ISl i.). 
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kiwnnan.” And the same work further tells us (text, 260) 
that the Sakyas of Eapilavatthu duly carried out their 
pxomise, and built a Stupa at Eapilavatthu, and held a feast, 
for Ihe portion of the relics which was assigned to them.^ 

• « * * « 

I have thus determined the meaning of the record, 
and shewn who the people were to whom it refers. We 


^ Somehow or othor, the learned translator omitted to reproduce this second 
passage in his translation (page 134). 

It must also be observed that he has considerably misunderstood the nature ol 
the relic that was as8ign(‘d to the Bruhman Do^a, who collected and apportioned 
the remains of Buddha. 

The corpse of Buddha \ias cremated in ai/agd tela~ddni, ^ an iron trough tor 
holding oil,’ which was covered hy n/7fld ayasd dbnxy ‘another iron trough* 
(text, 266). 

The translation says (136) : — “And Donu the Brahman made a mound over 
“ the vessel in which the* body had been burnt, and held a feast.” 

The original t(»xt, however, does not say anything of the kind. It says 
(260): — Dopo pi brahmano kumbhassa thupahrcha mahanrcha akasi; “and 
the Brahma^ Buna made a Stupa andu least lor the kumhhay 

A kmihha is not a dbm ; much less is it an iron A kumhha is ‘an 

earthenware pot.’ The St. IVtersburg Dictionary gives, as one ol its special 
meanings, ‘a pitcdier or uin in ubich tbe^bones oi a dead person are collected.* 
It refers to, amongst othei passages, the Satapatha-Biabmana, 13. 8, 3, 4; for 
which see Dr. Eggeling’s trannlntion, SBE, 41. 434, and compare 433, note 2, 
and 117, note 3, and Muir’s Texis^ 6. 316. From nil ol this, we learn 

that the loss cif any ol a dead man's bones was regardcil by his friends as 
disgraoeful, and that there was n n'gular custom, alt(*r the cremation ol a corpse, 
of collecting ihe bimes with a view Xo placing them m an earthen vessel and 
burying them. And I may odd that an ailusiou ti» the collection of the bones in 
a kumhha or in several Ititnlfhag, niter cremation, oi king Prabhakaravnrdhana, 
is found in the Ilarshuchaiita, Kashmir text 3T0, line 1, tnius. 169, and note 6. 

It was, thus, not over the mm tiough in uluch Buddha had b^n cremated, 
but over the earthen vessel in which his Inmes Here collected and from which 
they were distributed to the various pi>ople who received them, that the Brahma^ 
Dd^a built his Stupa. 

A note may be added, on the stor}* given in the Mahanarinibbanasutta, in 
respect of the statement thiit, ladore ihe cnmiatiou, nhioh tiHik place at Kusinara, 
the city ol a branch of the Malln trila*, the corpse of Buddna was carried in 
prooesmon (text, 266) to: — Makutabandhanaih nama Mallanam chetijam ; “ihe 
shrine of the Mallas which nas uamtd Makuiabandhana.*’ 

The Makutahandhanachetiyu ol the Malla^ Has iheir “ coronatioD*temiile,'* in 
ifhich would be perfomitd the ceremony of the binding on of the tiara of 
chieftainship. ^Ve know that fnmi Hhat we have learnt about Pattadkal, the 
aaeienl Patteda-Kitnivo|a], the “ Kisu%o)al ol tlic fillet of sovereignty, *’ which 
was the conmaiion-town of the Chaluk^a kings, and about Ihe Jain temple at 
Siniidatti, named Rattera Patta-Jinalap, nhieh was the ooronation-tempk of 
the Eattas; tm I A, 30, 1901. 263, and note 34. 

« This shivie of the Mdlas is meniicoied again, and in ver} unmistakable tenna, 
in the Divvi^^dtoa (ed. Cowell and Neal, 201):— BamaidTsAnaiida Vaiiall 

a ihhhjmi ...... dhur&-niksb6{Mpam Mallanam Makutabandhanaih 

l^fam ; “charming, 0 Ananda !, is Vai4Ml, and the land of V|ii>* 

* and the MakutahaadhaiiaebBllTa oi the Mailaa, wheve tha foko 

ia fastened on to Umbh.” 
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are comiDg shortly to the circumstances in which it was 
framed. It will be convenient to say here something that 
I have to say regarding the origin, development, and use 
of the tribal name, — or rather names ; for there wer^ in 
reality, two names, ‘resembling each other in appearance, 
but not actually coniiected. For some references for these 
names, in epigraphic records, both of the Pali and of the 
mixed-dialect type, and in Prakrit and Sanskrit, see ray 
remarks in this Journal, 1905. 645 ff. 

In the expression presented in the Piprawa inscription, 
Buddhansa sakit/d, “the kinsmen of Buddha,^^ — an expression 
which assuredly was not invented for the occasion, but must 
have been an habitual one, — I find the older form of the 
tribal name. The mkif/d, the kinsmen, of Buddha, became 
known us tlie Sakiyas ; after, no doubt, the time when he 
had passed away. 

From the name Sakiya, thus devised and established, 
there came, by contraction, SaAya. And there was then 
devised and established that appellation of Buddha, Sakya* 
muni, “the Sakya saint,’’ which we find first, so far as 
definite dates go, in the Kummindel inscription of Af^ka. 

Then, from that form Sakya there came, by assimilation 
of the semivowel, the form which appears in Pali literature 
as Sakka, in Prakrit passages as Sakka, Sakka, and in 
epigraphic records as Saka, Saka. 

That name of the tribe, in those different actual forms, 
thus had a substantial basis in fact. And it only remains 
to add that, while it still survived, but when the true origin 
of it had been forgotten, there was a plain tendency to 
account for it, in a fantastic way, by connecting it with 
rnkyHy aakka, as the Pali forms of the Sanskiit iakya, with 
the meaning of iakia, * able, capable.’ This is illustrated 
by a play on the word sakya, presented to us in conne^jtion 
with the story of the banished sons of the third Okkaka 
king (see page 163 below), as follows:—* 

When they had founded the city Sapilavatthu, the 
banished princes eould not find any Ehattiya (K^tiiya) 
da m s el s , of equal birdt with themselves, whom they might 

j.a.A.s. 190S. 11 
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ir«d, nor any Khattiya youths to whom they might marry 
their euters. And they were not willing to sully the purity 
of their race, by making unequal alliances, with the result 
of >jnue which would be impure on either the mother's or 
the father’s side. So, avoiding a certain stain upon their 
caste, they installed their eldest sister in the position of 
their mother, and married their other sisters. When it 
was made known to their father that they had thus been 
able (sakyd) to ensure the continuance of their race without 
rendering it impure, be exclaimed : — Sakya rata bho 
kumara parama-sakya vata bho kumara ; “ Aba ! smart men 
indeed, Sakyas indeed, are the princes ; very smart men 
indeed, most excellent Sakyas indeed, are they ! ” ^ Andt 
BO, from that time, the princes and their descendants were 
known as the Sakyas.^ 

On the other hand, to a totally different source, in folklore, 
1 trace another name of the tribe, similar in appearance 
only, which became ultimately fixed in Sanskrit as Siikya. 
It was invented at a time when, not only the true origin 
of the real name of the tribe hud been lost, but also that 
name itself was falling into disuse. 

This form Siikya was obtained, by contraction, from the 
Sikiya of Piili books, the Siikiyu and Siikiya of verses in 
mixed dialect in the Lalitavistarn. 

The forms Sukiya, Sikiya, are Piili and mixed-dialect 
forms of a Sanskrit form ‘Siikiya.’* For the shortening of 

' The Kd)iya8« bowover, the nmsinH the SAkivus. took a different view of 
ibe matt 4 »r whan it auited them. In h qimnel tlie\ had with the Sakiyaa 

about the use of the river Rohi^t lor irriLnitioiml purmt-sos, the) revileil the 
SakipN aa being deaceudiHl from piy>|>h* who ** rohalnted with their own sister*, 
just like dog*, jackals, imd other animuU " ,st>v the commentary on the 
Uhammapada, p. 3»M). 

* For this matter, see the Dighanikwyu, 3 1, li; vd. Davids and Carpenter, 
92), and, mon* tully, l)uddhaghi»Ai8*s comnienls <»u that passage in his Sunuuigala- 

(ed. D. and C., )Nirt 1. 268 If.). 

* I mark this form Zakiya with an asteh4, Wau<»e, though it is given in the 

Pelereburg Dictionary, 1 cannot at cite an) pasaage in which it 

Mtoally occur*. 

II tatmii that the word Sakya does not actual)) occur either in Pacini, or in the 
Xih&idi&ahya, or in the KiUika. But, by ui Pspmi's rules and the geyec 

oatahBihed in conmxtion with them, it mi^t be derived in the fallowing ways ; — 

(!) Uader P&t^> 4, 1, 105, inm daka ; with the meaning ^oftq^niig U the 
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the t, compare the cases of stakiyett sdkiya, and other words 
(see note on pago 158 ahoTe). 

And •Sakiya is a derivative, in accordance with Pa:;^ini, 
4. 2, 90, from kika with the suffix lya in any or all of certain 
four meaningf), defin*‘d in eutras 67 to 70 ; from which we 
select that of sutra 67, iadzosminnsasti, “such and such 
a thing is there.” Just as, with a different suffix, from 
the word udumham, the tree Ficus Glomerata, we have 
Audumbara as the name of a country abounding in udumbara- 
trees, and of the people of that country, so from i&ka, with 
the suffix iya, we have *Sakiya as the name of a country 
abounding in idka, and of its people. 

The form Sakya was reached, not directly from 
but through the intermediate Pali and mixed-dialect forms 
Saki3'%. t^nkiya. 

To the word saka which was thus the ultimate source of 
Sakya, we might perhaps assign either of two meanings. 
For understanding it in the sense of * a potherb/ some basis 
might be found in the allusion to potherbs in the story given 
further on (see page 173 below). But it seems plain that 
tradition took this name of the tribe from sdka in the sense 
of ‘a teak-tree." We gather that from the story told in 
the books (page 162 above, note 2) about the origin of the 
Sakyas: — 

The banished sons of the third Okkaka (Ikshvaku) 
king, went away towards the Himalaya mountains, taking 
with them their five sisters, four of whom they ultimately 
married (see page 1C2 above). And there they founded the 
city Eapilavatthu (Eapilavastu), on a site {tatthu^ rastu) 
ocoupied and assigned to them by the Brahmaqi saint 


6iiks elan/ But, whereas the Gar^sdi under this sutra iadudes the word 
^^aha as it is given in Bdhtimgk's Paoini, 2 . 92 , the gana as given in the 
Beitares edition of the Ka&ika dties not include it. * 

(2) Under Pacini, 4. 1, 161, from ^ka ; with the meaning of ^oflispring^ 
of a man namid 

(S> Uadar Pioini, 4. 3, 92, from 6aka ; with the meaning * the daka imXUtKj 
waa his original plaee of abode, his anoeriial home.* 

Bsl these wo^ be aeadmcal ejcplanations, to which we need not sttsA 
hapoctasee fa ttie iaee of what I shew above. 
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Sa>pilAy a previous incarnation of Suddhay wliom tlxey found 
d w allin g in a hut of leaves, on the bank of a tank on a slope 
of the Himalayas, in HakoAandO', sakavanaaanda, ‘a grove of 
teak'trees.’ Building the city on that site, they erected 
their palace on the spot actually occupied by Hapila's hut ; 
making for Hapila another hut of leaves beside it. 

Such is the story given in the hooks. Looking to the end 
of it, to the exclamation attributed to the Okkaka king 
when his sons’ proceedings were reported to him (see 
page 162 above), we find only a fanciful desire to account 
for the name Sakya by identifying it with the word aakya, 
iakya, in the sense of ‘ able, capable, smart.’ But, looking 
below the surface, we find in the allusion to sakasan^^ 
sdkavanaaanda, the grove of teak-trees, the real origin of 
the other name, Sakiya, Silkiya, Sak 3 'a. 

In respect of the three Pali forms, Sakya, Sakka, Sakiya, 
presented in literature, it may be observed that a manner 
in which they are sometimes all found in one and the same 
passage, is well illustrated by the story given on page 167 fi". 
below. And the mixture of them iu that way seems to 
suggest that the following distinctions may have been aimed 
at in the Pali works : — The form Sak^’a was to be used 
to denote the religious kinsmen of Buddha, all the members 
of the Buddhist order; both those who were of the same 
tribe with him, and those who were nut. The form Sakka 
was to be used to denote the members of the family of -the 
princes of the tribe, who were kinsmen of Buddha by actual 
birth. The form Sakiya was to be used to denote the people 
at large, who were in a general way kinsmen of Buddha, 
as belonging to the same tribe. And, in fact, I can at 
present detect only one point opposed, if it really’ is opposed, 
to such u conclusion ; namel}', that I cannot find the form 
Sakiya used to denote the country*. The form used for that 
is always Sakka ; in such expressions as that in the Yinaya- 
pi^aka,*^ cd. Oldenbcrg, 2 . 253 : — Tcna samaycua Buddho 
bhagava Sakkusu vibarati KapUavatthusmiih Nigrudbariime; 
**at that time Buddha, the Blessed One, was sojourning in 
the Sakka country, in the Nigrodha mtmaatery at Eapila* 
vatthBu" 
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A more practical purpose^ however, to which it should 
be possible to ^um these Pali forms hereafter, may be 
indicated. They should be of use towards establishing the 
relative ages, and approximately perhaps the actual ages, 
and the sources, of certain works and passages. For 
instance, an argument against the view, which has been 
advanced, that the text of the Milindapanha may be based 
on a Sanskrit original, may be found in the fact that it 
gives only the forms Sakva (cd. Trenckner, 108, 115, 203, 
209, 259) and Sakka (101, 289, 350). The form Sakya, 
which would suggest the Sanskrit Sakya, does not occur, 
though from the translation we should infer that it does.^ 
I mention this in illustration of the point that, for critical 
details of this kind, we cannot always trust translations.*; 
we rnu'-t go hack to the original texts. 

• « • « • 

I have referred, on page 159 f above, to a passage in the 
Mahaparinihbilniisutta, which recites the allotment of a 
portion of the relics of Buddha to the Sakyas of Kapila- 
vatlhu, and the building of a Stupa by them, at that place, 
over that portion. It was, of course, that passage which 
led, when the Piprawii inscription was first handled in this 
Journal (1898. 387), to the idea that the record- could only 
commemorate an enshrining of relics of Buddha, and to the 
resulting misinterpretation of it : — “ This relic-shrine of 
“divine Buddha {ih the donation) of the ^kya Sukiti- 
“ brothers {i.e. either ‘ of Sukiti’s brothers ^ or ‘ of Sukiti 
“ and his brothers ’), associated with their sisters, sons, and 
“ wives.'* * And it is the influence of that rendering, which 
has kept us for so long a time from recognising the real 
meaning. 


TUe traofilator, Proieasor Rbw DavidB, hait once correctly reproduosS tbs 
a»nn Sakya (SHE, 36 . H5j. Hi* has Xwiett nubatituted Sakya lor {iM, 

14S, 249). In the rtfinaininfr five inatanofm, be baa fnilMtitiit49d tbe uiuuriiistiTS 
form Sakya for Sakya fSBE, 3/#. 16;{, 173. 290, 301) and for Sakka 16S). 

* So, alao, a» regard* the aieential purport, nina tbe Teraion publiabad 

^aewbere (eco note 1 on pa» 163 tbo^. M 
m auf bor of it did not coneig m connecting: tbe record wm tbe cnabiniBC ol 
tbe tclica of Buddha fiwTwwfiiTOtj after cnmaliun* 
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. We bare now, by a thorough examination of the record, 
eetablished the true purport of it. And it only remains Uy 
oomplete the matter, by shewing why we should find, thus 
enshrined, relics of the Sakya people, the kinsmen of Buddha. 

It is in this part of the matter that I am so greatly in- 
debted to M. Sylvain L^vi, in consequence of his having 
drawn attention to a statement of Hiuen Tsiang which 
I had completely overlooked. The statement is found in 
Hiuen Tsiang’s account of his visit to Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu, 
Kapilavastu. And, as translated from M. Stanislas Julien’s 
MSmoires, 1. 316, it runs thus :* — 

“On the north-west of the capital, we count the Stupas 
“ by hundreds and thousands. It is in that place that the. 
“race of the l^akyas was massacred. When king Pi-lou- 
“ tse-kia (Virudhaka) * had conquered the Sakyas, he led 
“ them away as prisoners, to the number of 99,900,000, and 
“caused them all to be massacred. Their corpses were 
“piled up like heaps of straw; and their blood, wliich had 
“poured out in torrents, formed n large lake. Secretly 
“ prompted by the gods, men collected their bones, and gave 
“ them burial. To the south-west of the place where the 
“6akyas were massacred, there are four small Stupas. It 
“ was there that four Sakyas withstood an entire arm}'.’’ 

So also, it is to be added, Fa-hian, without going into 
details, tells us us follows (Legge, Travels of F&-hien, 05) : — 

“The places (were also pointed out) and (where) 

“king Vaidurya* slow the seed of Sakya, and they all in 
“dying became Srotupannas. A tope was erected at this 
“ last place, which is still existing.’’ 

* Compare, Beal, Si~yt4~lei, 2. 20. 

* The I’ili bimka pve the name a« Yi^h^st^ha (soc pa^c 169 ff. below ; also 
the Jataka, od. Paueltiill, 1. 133j. 

The nouif lipinw os Virudhaka in Sanskrit in the v«>n>ion of the etory which is 
|dv«i in the Avodinakaljialata, paUara 1 1 {ed. Vidrabhusbana). This form of 
OM nUsse would sppasr to be due to some oonfuiiion with the name of a ouper- 
aatartl being, \ irb^ako, the rMreuI of the e«>uth, and the chief of the 
Kaabh^Mjlrs, who in mentioned in, for instance, the LaiilaTistaia, chap. IS 
(ed. Mitra. 266 ; Lefmann, 217). 

* Bagwding Taidftira m another rariut of the name of TidSdohha, aee 

Wallen Jounal, 189$. SS6. He hae there taid that the form VHatUdin 
Mean ta PkU, as well ae nut *1*0 ■ fwm Vidadha, which, he 

ogasMtnd. *• pwhape gave the GUeeae Liu-U as if for Yaidhrya.** 
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Hiuen Tsiang goes on to give, in very few words, a not 
very accurate account of the occurrence which led up to the 
massacre of the Sakyas. And, in rei^ect of the four Sakya 
husbandmen who at first repulsed the army of * Viru^aka,^ 
he tells us that their tribesmen punished them by banish- 
ment ; because they had disgraced their family, in that 
they, descendants of a Chakra var tin and heirs of the King of 
the Law, had dared to commit cruel actions, and to apply 
themselves in cold blood to manslaughter ! That seems 
rather a curious recognition of a signal act of bravery. The 
reason for it, however, is found in a trait in the behaviour 
of the Sakyas, as Buddhists, wdiich is mentioned in the 
story that I give below (see page 172) : — Sammasambud- 
dhassa pana niltaku asuttughutaka nama attana maranta 
pi pare jivita na voropenti ; ‘‘ the kinsmen of Him who 
completely attained true knowledge were people who did 
not kill their enemies ; they would die, rather than deprive 
their foes of life.” And, aftei all, the banished men did not 
remain unrewarded. Going away into the snowy mountains, 
one of them became king of Udyana; another, of Bamian ; 
the third, of Himatala ; and the fourth, of Shang-rni. 

Now, in order to understand several things rightly, we 
need a fuller account than Hiuen Tsiang has given us of 
the massacre of the Sakyas of Kapiluvatthu. The whole 
story is found in the introduction to the Bhaddasulajataka, 
No. 4G5 (the Jataka, ed. Fausboll, 4. 144 ; trans. Rouse, 91), 
and in almost identical terms in Buddhaghosba’s commentary 
on the Dhammapuda (ed. Fausboll, 216) ; such difierences as 
there are seem uniruportant, except in connection with the 
denouement. I put together an abstract of the story, from 
these two sources, as follows : — 

In the days of Paseuadi, king of Kosala or Maha-Kocala, 
whose capital was SavatthI, the Buddhist monks would go# 
to eat, only to the houses of trusted friends in whom* they 
had full confidence. There was always a liberal aui^y jof 
food for them in the king’s palace, as alio elsewhere* Bat^ 
having no trusted friend in the palace, they would not go 
there to eat it. TUby took it away to eat it in the liOQaea 
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of Anathapi^dika, of Yisakha, and of other persons on 
whom they could rely. 

This came one day to the notice of king Pasenadi, who 
thereupon went to consult Buddha. He asked: — “What 
is the best kind of food ? ” Buddha replied : — “ The food 
of confidence, the food that can be trusted ; even sour rice- 
gruel becomes agreeable when given by a trusted friend.” 
“Then,” said the king, “in whom do the monks place 
confidence ? ” Buddha replied : — “ Either in their own 
kinsmen, or in those who belong to the Sakya families.” ^ 

King Pasenadi then determined to gain the confidence of 
the monks by taking a daughter of the Sakyas, and making 
her his chief queen, and so becoming a kinsman (ndtika) of 
the monks ; or, as Buddhaghosha puts it, by taking into his 
household a daughter of some kinsman (ndti) of Buddha. 
And he sent messengers to Kapilavatthu,^ to ask the Sakiyas 
to give him one of their daughters ; bidding the messengers 
to be careful, — Buddhaghosha adds, — to ascertain the 
status of the Sakka whose daughter should be given. 

Now, the demand placed the Sakiyas in a dilemma. On 
the one hand, they held the king of Kosala to be inferior 
to them in point of birth ; and thej' tiiought it derogatory, 
to give a wife to even him. On the other hand, they knew, 
their territory being a part of his realm, that the orders 
of the king of Kosala ran in their country ; his authority 
was supreme and undeniable ; even his polite requests had 
to be complied with ; and a refusal might mean their 
destruction. 

In this position, the Sakka Mahitnama,^ a paternal uncle 
of Buddha, came to the rescue. He hod a very beautiful 
and charming daughter, sixteen years old, named Yasabha- 

^ I MD givi^ only an abfiiraot, not h tranKlation. But I follow the different 
font* the tribal nime pnMiented in the onj^inalh. unifonulv in both as far as the 
two versions affree. This «entenoe» however, stands only in the Jalaka; it is 
aoMs Bttddhi|^6sha*6 oommentary. Compare tnunv remarks on page 164 above. 

* Bnddhaghuftha says here **to the Sikiyas/’ without mentioning the city in 

HiiaplaM. 

* Thin J&Inka esdU him, moelly, simply ** Mahsnama.’* Buddhaghosha sljlns 
Ua ‘^Hnhiataa, the 8akk%” almoM throughout. 
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'khattiya, bom to him from a slave-girl named Nagamu^^. 
A certain ruse was adopted, which had the effect of making 
the king’s messengers believe that they saw Vasabhakhattiya 
eating along with Mahanama ; a thing which could not 
have been permitted unless she was of full Khattiya birth 
on both sides. Boih the king and his messengers, being 
apprehensive of some fraud, had in fact demanded that very 
test. By means of a deception that was practised, their 
suspicions were allayed. Yusabbakhattiya was accepted, and 
was led away to Siivatthi, and was placed at the head of 
the five hundred ladies of the harem of king Pasenadi, and 
was anointed as his chief queen. And after no long time 
she bore to the king a boy, upon whom there was confanjed 
the name Yiduclabha. 

VVhen he was sixteen years old, Vidudabha obtained his 
mother’s consent, with some difficulty, and then his father’s 
permission, to go and make the acquaintance of his maternal 
relations, the Sakya princes. And ho set out, attended by 
a great retinue. 

Vasabhakhattiya took the precaution of warning her 
relatives privily of the impending visit, by a letter in which 
she said : — “ I am dwelling here in happiness ; let not my 
lords shew him the secret of the matter! ” 8o,the SSkiyas, 
knowing that they could not receive Vidudabha with the 
customary respectful salutations, sent away into the country 
all their boys who were younger than him. 

On reaching Kapilavatthu,* Vidudabha was received by 
the Sakiyas in their town-hall, and was presented to his 
maternal grandfather, his maternal uncle, and so on. He 
did obeisance to all of them, until even his back ached. 
But be found none to return tbtT compliment to himself. 
And be asked the reason thereof. The Sakiyas explained 
that all their boys, younger than him, were absent in the 
country. ' And, soothing him by that statement, in other 
respects they entertained him right royally. 

' So ia the Jitaks ; BudAa^iehs here ha* Kainlmata. Farther oo, wi 
^ u OMBt iaBed agaia below), both renioae bsrc KiqtAafoMln. 
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Afto staying there a few days, Yidudabha set out to- 
rstam home. Shortly after he had started, a slare-g^rl 
came to purify, by washing it with milk-water, the bench 
on which he had sat. She happened to exclaim aloud, in 
doing so: — “This is the bench on which there sat the son 
of the slave-girl Yasabhakhattiya ! ” This, unfortunately,, 
was overheard by one of the king’s armed men, who had 
returned for his weapon which he had left behind. An 
explanation ensued; that Yasabhakhattiya had been bom 
to Mahunama, the Sakka, from a slave-girl. On rejoining 
his comrades, the soldier made the matter known to them. 
And a great uproar arose, the troops all shouting : — “ They 
say that Yasabhakhattiya is the daughter of a slave-girl ! ” 
Yidudabha heard the matter. And he registered a vow : — 
“ So ! ; they are washing with milk-water the bench on 
which 1 sat ! ; well ! ; let them do so ! ; when I am king, 
I will wash it with the blood from their throats ! ” 

When the matter was make known to king Pasenadi, he 
was enraged with the Sakiyas for giving him the daughter 
of a slave-girl to be his wife. And, depriving Vasabha- 
khattiya and her son of all the honours that had been 
accorded to them, he caused them to be treated just 
like slaves. 

A few days later, however, the Teacher, Buddha, came 
to the palace. On the circumstances being detailed to him, 
he agreed that the Sakiyas had behaved improperly ; if they 
gave a wife at all, they should have given one of equal 
birth. “ But,” he explained, “ Yasabhakhattiya is the 
daughter of a prince; she has been anointed in the house 
of a Khattiya king; and Yidudabha is the son of such 
a king. Wise men of old have said : — * What matters the 
family of a mother ? the father's family decides the rank.’‘ 

1 While ewaiUn^ the first proofs of my article, I have beppned to read the 
TdhthliiU irinsUtion of £beis* Pnncfiu, which, though it is a ronuuM)e, 

is Immd m historv mid on nsd msniiers mad customs. 1 find thorn the loUowiiig 
•tslMMits placed in the mouth of Rhodopis (1. 163)» in rsspoci of her mnd- 
diugiilttr Ssppho being sought in msnruige bj Bnrtjn, hrollmr of the fmisn 
GwRiUffliSs 

Her Mlisr wss free sad of nohlt hiith, and 1 hnve hatid Ihnt, bj Faniss 
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There was once a poor woman, who supported herself by 
picking up sticks for firewood ; they raised her to 
position of chief queen ; and from her there was bom a boy 
who attained the sovereignty of Baranasi, and became koown 
as king Katthavahatia, the Wood-carrier.” And he recited 
to the king the aaxcieiit story of that previous birth, in 
which he himself, Buddha, had been king Katthavahana. 

So king Pascnadi was appeased. And he restored to 
Vasabhakhattiya and Vidudabha all the honours of which 
they had been deprived. 

Eventually, by the help of a commander-in-chief named 
Digha -Karii\anii, Vitliidabha usurped the sovereignty. And, 
as soon as he was firml}’ established as king, he rernemV^red 
that grudge of liis again st the Siikiyiis, and he set out with 
a gre'At unny to destroy them. 

Buddha, however, surveying the world, saw the impending 
destruetioii that llirt-ateiied his kinsmeu [hdti-saihgha). And, 
travelling through the air in order protect them, he 
sat down, close to Kupilavatthu, under a tree that gave but 
scanty shade. Not far fnim that spot, within the boundary 
of the dominions of Vidudabha, there was a great banyan- 
tree, giving dense shade. Vidudabha, seeing the Teacher, 
approached and saluted him ; inquired the reason why, in 
such heat, he was sitting under a tree giving such poor 
ahade ; and asked him to take his seat under the banyan- 
tree. “Let it be, O king!," said Buddha; “the shade 
of my kinsmen {hdtaka) keeps me cool ! " So Vidudabha, 
recognising that the Teacher hud come to protect his 
kinsmen {udtaku), salutcnl him, and went back, and returned 
to Savutthi. And Buddha went away through the air to 
the Jetavana monastery. 


** law, the ^08€ent of a child h deumuiued by the nuik of the father oAj. la 
Egypt too the doboeadaatM of a female ftiave enjoy the same ii||;hia aa those of 
** a p naqe ia, if they owe their extsleoce to the Maine father ’’ (21 1). ” 

iUid, in the oounw of hi» r^dy, Cra*»uj» ia made to aaj (1. 164): — **Tlis 
** hirtor y of Iran tod offen a aiimcieot number of aiampka in which sfcn ataraa 
hammo the moChmof kings (212). 

The aotos leler ns ; — 214, to Diod. 1. $1 ; and 212, to FhdaiL Book of tha 
Einga,8osaaf Pacidna. 
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9c||Ib iMppdnod a second time, and a third. And, so far, 
ih# Pataka and Buddhaghosha’s aoooant are in agreement, 
this point they differ. 

version given in the Jataka says that, on the fourth 
■oeoasion, Buddha, having regard to the acts of the Sakiyas 
lA a former state of existence, and especially to an unatonable 
that they had committed by poisoning a river, went not 
regain to their assistance. And so, king Yidudabha then 
slew all the Sakiyas, beginning with the babes at the breast; 
and with the blood from their throats he washed the bench 
•on which he had sat. 

Now, even without the evidence of the Piprawa inscription, 
it would be difficult to dismiss this story altogether, as simply 
an invention of later days. At the same time, it must 
be observed that that version of it would be somewhat 
injurious to the credibility of the Mahaparinibbanasutta, 
which, without even hinting at any such occurrences, treats 
the Sakyas of Eapilavatthu as being in the full possession 
of life and prosperity after the death of Buddha. 

Buddhagbosha, however, has given a different account of 
the ending of the matter. Stating, like the Jataka, that on 
the fourth occasion Buddha did not go to preserve his 
kinsmen, and assigning the same reason for his abstaining 
from doing so, he continues as follows : — 

When, for the fourth time, Yidudabha came to slay the 
Sakiyas, they went out to meet him in battle. They, 
however, the kinsmen (ndtaka) of Buddha, were people (see 
page 167 above) who did not kill their enemies ; they would 
ffie, rather than deprive their foes of life. So, exercising 
their great skill in archery, and seeking only to frighten 
, their foes and put them to flight by means of it, they shot 
^ tiieir arrows in between the shields and the openings of 
the ears of their assailants and so on, without harming any 
of them. Yidudabha, however, even when he found, 
ee te t i ng, that none of his men were slain, was only partially 
ej^geued and diverted from his purpose, l^t he relented 
so Inr tm to give orders that only those who oonfeeaed 
thliilittvtl to be KDciyas should be slain ; and ohm that tha 
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immediate followers of his maternal grandfather, Mahanama 
the Sakka, should be spared. 

Now, the Sakiyas were people in respect of whom it was 
gaid: — Te maranta pi musavadaih na bha^anti; *‘they 
would die, rather than utter a falsehood,” or at any rate tell 
a deliberate lie. But they were not all prepared to die on 
that occasion. So, not seeing any other course open to them, 
again they resorted to a ruse. Some of them began to bite 
grass; others snatched up reeds.' When they were asked: — 
‘*Are ye Sakiyas, or not?,” each of the former replied: — 
No sako tinaih ; “ it is not a potherb that I am biting ; it 
is grass ! ; ” mumbling his words, of course, so that they 
sounded as if he said, though he would not really «ay : — 
No Sakiyo ; ‘‘ I am not a Sakiya ! ” And each of the 
others mumbled : — No sako nalo; ‘‘it is not a potherb that 
I hold ; it is a reed ! ” Thus each of them conveyed the 
meaning : — “ 1 am not a Sakiya ; I surrender and ask for 
quarter.” 

So there were saved alive, not only the immediate followers 
of Mahanama, but also others, who therefrom came to be 
known as Tina-Sakiyas, “ grass Sakiyas,” and Na}a-Sakiya8, 

“ reed Sakiyas.” 

But all the rest of them, including even the Httle bal^ 
at the breast, Yidudabha slew. And, making a veritable 
river of blood to flow,* with the blood from their throats 

^ The biting of grass was a Hindu token of submission to an enemy, with 
a request for quarter. And it is to be inferred that holding a reed in the hand 
had the same meaning. 

To this meaning of the bitinp; of grass, there are frequent allusions. For 
instance, a passage in an inscription of the twelfth century says (lA, 19. 218):— 

** Tears, forsooth, are in the eyes of thy enemy’s consort; blades of grass are 
peroeiv^ between thy adrersaiy's teeth ; desolate are the 

of thy foes, when the jubilee of thy onward march has come, 0 illustrious lord • 
Vigraharija ! ” And in the Praoandhachintamaui we hare (trans. l^wney, 
68): — ** Since eyen enemies are let off, when near death, if they talro grass m 
mouths, how can you slay these ba^ess beasts who always feed on gmsif ** 
And again 189) : — Grass is now worshipped in Paraiuaidin’s oi^ oeeause, 
whoa taken in the month, it preseryed our lord Paramardin from 
ttie king of men.” - ’ 

On tfie other hmiA the throwing of grass and water was a ohalienge (see fW*. 
97, 172). Ww perhaps mfer, from Buddhaghdsha’s text, that Uttw** 
foilierhsi or holdi% thm in tb| hands, was also a 

* The test has llfk4u^madim As, in Sandqriii at anv ifftSi Ha 

km Iha «*o looM Mite and in tfBiilw m lugr 
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itll ,lVM]||gd <1)0 bench on which he h»d sat. Thus he cut 
4vff tike finkiya race. 

We Deed mention only briefly the subsequent fortunes 
^lillDbSnama and Yidudabha, as reported by Buddhaghosha. 
Jia larder to avoid having to eat a meal in the company of 
'Vidu^abha, Mahanama loosed his long hair, tied it into 
U knot in front, fastened it to his great-toes, and plung^ 
into a lake, intending to drown himself ; but he was rescued 
by a Naga king, in whose palace he remained for twelve 
years. While Yidudabha and his retinue, journeying on, 
and encamping on the bank of the Achiravati, were there 
caught by a great flood, and, being eventually washed out 
to sea, became the food of tortoises and fishes. 

« « » « « 

Here, in this story, we find the explanation of the matter, 
and learn why we have in the Piprawa Stupa a memorial, 
not of Buddha, but of the kinsmen of Buddha. The remains 
and relics found in the Stupa are remains and relics of the 
slaughtered residents of Kapilavatthu, massacred in the 
circumstances detailed above. 

As regards, indeed, the effect of the story on the 
credibility of the Mahaparinibbanasutta, we have to remark 
that, like the Jataka, Buddhaghosha, also, distinctly 
]^aoeB the massacre in the lifetime of Buddha ; he g^es on 
to say that, on a remonstrance being addressed to the 
Teacher, Buddha, to the effect that the slaughter of the 
Sakijas was an improper deed, the Teacher explained to 
the monks that, though such a fate had not been deserved 
by anything done by them in their latest stage of existence, 
it was merited by the sin committed by them, in poisoning 
the water of a river, in a previous birth ; and the Teacher 
made the fate of also Yidudabha the subject of a sermon. 
Bui we have also to note that Buddhaghosha represents soom 
U t^lsak of the people as having survived the massacro; and 

]UM flW Ilf the BUM af the river, flw BShivl, vl^llovrad halweea the 
tUrflSlISS y ^ BUdyu ud their K6|irM;TBi #.f., flw Jitsha, 

«. eUl, si d.fie. ecemutwT m tfa* DhMaMpeds, Ml. To tho ChiauB, the 

BOattmril or uLShUsasdl; ewWsmnia 
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that neither does he, nor does the acoouQt giren in the 
Jataka, assert or hint that the city EapilaTatthu was razed 
to the ground, or even was laid waste. 

So, accepting the version which reached Buddhaghosha, 
we need 6nd no difficulty in believing that, on the death 
of Buddha, there were still left, at Eapilavatthu itself, 
some of the kinsmen of Buddha, in sufficiently prosperous 
circumstances to receive a portion of his relics, and to build 
there a Stupa over them, as is related in the Mahaparini* 
bbanasutta.' We may find such survivors in the Ti^- 
Sakiyas, the Nala-Sakiyas, and the other Sakiyas who were 
spared because they were the immediate followers of Maha- 
nama. And we may also find amongst them, or amoQgst 
their descendants, the man or men who, — prompted by the 
gods, says Hiuen Tsiang, — collected the bones and other 
relics of the slaughtered people, and buried them, and left 
us the record which has at length, after so many centuries, 
come to light. 

• • • • • 

I am afraid that this my article, unravelling the true 
meaning of an ancient record which some unknown friend 
of a long since dead and vanished Hindu tribe bequeathed 
to foreign epigraphists of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, is somewhat iconoclastic. But, though the sent!* 
mental value of the record, and of the remains found with 
it, BO far as it has rested upon the belief that the Piprawa 
-Stupa has yielded veritable relics of Buddha himself, has 
disappeared, we gain new points of interest in what we now 
have before us. 


* It need hardlj be obeerred that there were, of ooune, oQiae of the tribe, 
beeidee the mhabitanto of ^inhiTatthn. For inetence, the S a i ftnittsa flriva 
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'T1m» moHd gives ns, as I have shewn, the. origin of tho 
xwlvlier hftme>t»f the tribe to which Buddha belonged. The 
Idnsmen of Buddha, BuMhasaa sakipd, became first the 
Bakiyas, and then the Sakyas. And from that there came 
dUia appellation of Buddha as Sakyamuni, *' the Sakya saint.’^ 

' And, though the full story of the massacre by Yi^udabha 
^ first found in only the comparatively late works from 
which I have taken it, — one of them, at least, composed 
some nine centuries after the event, — we can hardly fail 
to see in the inscriptional record, and in the nature of 
the articles found with it, an appreciable though silent 
corroboration of the narrative, and reasonable grounds for 
believing that that narrative has an historical basis in fact. 

But also, the value of the record in another direction, 
recognised from the time when it first came to notice, — . 
namely, in localising Eapilavatthu, Eapilavastu, the city' 
of the Sakya, ^akya, prince Suddhodana, the father of 
Buddha, — remains, in my opinion, unimpaired. 

In describing the auspicious omens that heralded the 
birth of Buddha, the Lalitavistara tells us (ed. Mitra, 87 ; 
ed. LeAnann, 76) that Eapilavastu was near enough to the 
slopes of the Himalaya mountains for the young lions to 
come prowling down around it, and to stand at its gates, 
hailing with their roars the impending event. To this 
indioation of the position of Eapilavastu there answers well 
the position of Piprawa, in the north-east corner of the 
Bosti district, on the frontier of Nepal. And to somewhere 
in that neighbourhood we are clearly led by the descriptions 
of their travels given by Fa-hian and Hiuen Tsiang, both of 
whom visited the site of the ancient city, which, however, 
already in the time of Fa-hian was in ruins, and was 
nothing but mounds and jungle and desolation. 

Bnt^ further, there is another guide which leads ns to the 
anpo^ loaolity of Piprawa itself. The Suttanipita tells us 
(nit. FansbSll, verse 683) that Buddha was bom : — Sakyina 
ffinU janapade Lumbinoyye; **in a vUlaMD^of the Sahyas, 
in the Lamhin! country.'* The Lalitavislara, speoifyittg 
UMVa <dhMfly the aotual site of his birth, tells us (sdL IHlra, 
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94, 104, 110; ed. Lefmuui, 82, 91, 90) that it wm 
a gardcpi known as the Lumbinirana. Th»' Nidanafcp4i|^ 
tells us (see the Jataka, ed. FsosbOll, 1^ 02) that the 
was situated between EapilaTatthu and the neigbJN^^|l[|^ 
town Devadaha, — which we know, from other souzeenlli^ Was 
the city of the Eoliyas, the cousins of the Sakyas, and 
was also called Kolanagara and Yyagghapajja. And both 
to Fa-hian, and to Hiuen Tsiang, there was shewn the 
Lumbinivana garden, which their statements place, roughly, 
some six to ten miles towards the east from the place shewn 
to them as Kapilayastu. 

The Lumbinivana garden is located for us by the 
Rummindei pillar inscription of Aioka (El, 5. 4), which 
was found close to a, mound of ruins, known by the name 
Rummindei, in the Nepalese Tarai, about eight miles towards 
the east-north-east from Piprawu. This record marks the 
locality by the ancient name Lumminigama, the village 
Lummini. And it tells us that Adoka Aid the place the 
honour of visiting it in person ; that it was shewn to him 
as the scene of the birth of Buddha, the Sakya saint; and 
that he set up a stone column there, — namely, the holuma 
the ektant part of which bears the inscription. 

There is no reason for supposing that the place where 
the inscribed portion of the column was found, standing 
and partly buried, is not the place where the column was 
originally set up. In the first part of the name RumnundS^ 
we recognise at once a survival of the ancient name Lummini, 
LumbinL The Lumbinivana garden is thus located for ns. 
And this identification distinctly takes us to the neighbour- 
hood of Piprawa for the position of the city S^apilavatthn, 
Eapilavasttt. 

Now, as is seen at once from the {daster caa^ the 
oharaoters of the Piprawa record resemUe very nearly those 
of die Af%a edicts ; favouring most closely, pe^Hpil^ Usmb 
of the Delhi-fiiwalik pillar. But we are net hy4Uq|l* mearib 

lor tim s w ei , BdUli|gkMka*f Snm s fl gslsirUidat, sA. OssUi sad 
Qwjpmlsr, ses. 


SJLSJB.'tMC. 
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i iwitw b y cvdaoad to placing in the time of A45ka the 
*lMn|mri1ioii and engraving of the record, and the erection 
inf 'fte Stupa in^ which it was deposited. Falseographic 
■* ||lA(NUld8, alone, can rarely, if ever, enable us to fix within 
ill lent a century or so the time of an undated record which 
Aees not present the name of a well-known king, or some 
Other specific guide.^ 

In this case we have the point that time must have elapsed 
before, from the expression Buddhaasa adkiyd, “ the kinsmen 
of Buddha,” there was evolved the name Sakiya as the 
appellation of the tribe to which Buddha belonged, and 
from that, again, the form Sakya, which first appears, so 
far as definite dates go, in the Bumminde! inscription 
of Adoka. 

And another clear indication that the Piprawa inscription 
is considerably older than the records of A^oka is found in 
the complete absence of the long d from it ; in nidhane for 
nidh&ne, and in the penultimate syllable of the genitives 
aahhagindtmuuh, aaputadalamm, sakiyauam. We find, indeed, 
a partial absence of the long d in the Bummindei and 
Nigllva inscriptions of Aidka (El, 5. 4, 5) ; in the words 
Piyadaaina for Piyadaaaitid, Id/ina for Idjind, atann for attand, 
kdldpita for kdldpitd, and uaaj^apite for Widpdpife But 
the long d is otherwise duly shewn in those two records. 
Except in any oases of purely accidental omission, it is 
always found throughout the Bruhmi versions of the edicts 
of And the complete absence of it from the Piprawa 

inscription is a decisive indication of very considerable 
antiquity.* 


* Of tUa, there ie on record a case in point ahioh may appoeitely be cited, 
ll baa been aaid, and not nnjuatiflably <thi» Journal, 1903. 293), that the 
ebaraolen on a oertau eidn n»r be, perhaps, ot ‘the ninth or tenth century ; 

nt to infer that ^ omn itaeif mi^ht be allotted to that tinu». But, 
I WOSla of the le|t«nd, “ the glonoue Bayamoraii,” ire know that the 
of the Ka)aeburya king Biyanrarin-SOrideva-SOmMren of Salyisi, 
aaigiM^A.s. 1167-1177. 

* Tha a pt in one irotd, in ttw last Una, tiie same abaem-nf the Ions S appaaia 
tsnattmsgh the record, in Brihml ebaraolen, im the NShsaurft plate (Pm. 
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pjate; lA, 26. 261), vhieh would thua seem to epau nthaa 
am inaeriptioa in pdnt of a|ta. 

hand, the hnig i la Amra in the le|{and, in BrShat eharaetasa, an 
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We may * confidently, for these two reasons, place this 
record not later than a full century b^re the time, of 
AiSka. We may, in my opinbn, place it even much iMiHl' 
still to the date of the death of Buddha in B.o. 482. 
may, in any case, unhesitatingly stamp it as the oldest 
known Indian record. And we may safely believe that it 
was written, engraved, and buried at a time when, even if 
the city Kapilavatthu, Kapilavastu, had then been deserted 
and had become waste, the position of the city was still 
well known. 

The mound, the ruined Stupa, in which the record and 
the relics were found, may or may not mark the actual 
scene of the massacre of the Sakyas of £apilavatthu. Aa 
regards Hiuen Tsiang’s statement, — the north-west comer 
of the city would be the place at which an army coming 
from Savatthi would most naturally trpproach it. But we 
can hardly believe that each of some “ hundreds and 
thousands” of Stupas had a separate record of its own. 
It would be a remarkable coincidence if, amongst vwry many 
monuments of an identical nature, there has survived the 
only one actually containing a record. Fa-hian’s statement 
mentions only one memorial of the massacre, and distinctly 
suggests that it stood, not amongst a vast number of other 
Stiipas, but in a somewhat isolated position such as that 
occupied by the Piprawa mound. And it seems not im- 
possible that what was shewn to Hiuen Tsiang was, iu 
reality, the general cemetery of Kapilavatthu; a cemetery 
similar to, but on a larger scale than, that which has been 
found at Lauriya in the Ohamparan district.* 

the fira^ coin of Dhanupola (C.CAl, plate 11, Ko. 18 ; Sspaon, Induim CMnt. 
plate 4, No. 7), which is allotted (eee Buhler'e IniMehM Fubiogrifhit, } 8) ** it 
not to B.C. 400, at least to the miMe of the fourth oentnn ; ” that is, to shout 
a oeotnry before the time of Aiuka. So far, however, as this attrilmtioia is baaed 
on the new that the legend on the coin was written in reraraed st^le. fromuright 
to left, see Mmarbs in mj introductorj note to the Kngliah verrioa of Hr. llttin'e 
work (/ndisw AmtiftMHy, vol. 88, 1004, appendix). 

* See Dr. BloiA’s Annuel Bsport of the Ardueobwieel Surrev, Bwigel CSnib, 
1904-1906. 11. 

A Buddhist oauMter* (shsSm) is mentioned in ono of iho nienwtiaMtinifone 
(lA, 31. 388, No. 9):— “‘■w wnulan AmdS, ^ hoe ofasemd Urn Mmk is 
Bw oamefoiT.” Ihe wmn ie cut ltMu of tho eeno, boweeer JUkrttmt 

ptade 47, baMee^ ligbl) uM not shew euj luouudi. 
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Bn^ ]Krweir«r that may be, the onlf appropriate place 
fw jigiaitang auoh a record and tba relioB that were 
with it, would be in or close to the city of the 
ppQ|d# tko whom it referred and they bel<;^]iged. That was, 
awplf; rocognised by the unknown friend who so piously 
CfilMitad some of the bones of the alau|fhtered people, 
entombed them along with the trinkets and household 
tmmsures of the women and the playthingps of the children. 
And, though the mound in which the record and the relics 
were found may possibly not indicate the north-west corner 
of the city Kapilavatthu, we need not question the point 
that it marks some portion of the site of the city, or at least 
some spot in the immediate outskirts of the city which may 
have been more convenient for erecting the memorial. 
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IX. 

SAEASTAXA. 

By F. W. THOMAS. 

1. Wheke dwelt the Sakas eamed by Darius aRD 

Herodotus ? 

f MHE earliest references to the Sakas have been so often 
discussed that it would seem scarcely worth whiles' to 
seek for further information in them {see Bawl&son’s 
Herodotm, 1880, iv, pp. 200 sqq.). But the passages in 
Herodotus and the inscriptions of Darias have suggested to 
me a doubt which I should like t9 submit for consideration. 

The notices contained in the history of Herodotus are aR 
follows : — 

(1) In book i, c. 153, we are told that Cyrus was 

prevented from giving his full attention to the subjugation 
of the Glreeks by being called away elsewhere — ^ re 71 ^ 
BafivXutu oi ^ koX to BdicTputv «al Saictu n 

Kol Alrjfvimoi’ ctt’ ots iireixee aTparrjKaretuf avrdv: “For he 
was preoccupied with Babylon and the Baktiian nation, and 
the Sakai and Egyptians, against whom he proposed 

to take the command.” 

(2) In book iii, cc. 90-3, we have an enumeration of the 
twenty mpuot into which Darius divided the Persian Empire 
of his day. Fourteen of these I may leave out of questioii. 
The remaining six, which comprise the eastmm portica el 
the mnpire, are as follows 

Kb. 7. XoTTisyuSai, ravBdpun, AoBUm, ’dnmpdrei. 

Ko. 10 . BeuerpuutoX fi^XP* Ah/XAv. 

Ko. 14. The ^arfdfnuHt Sapa/ffeUt BepApAtott.fMtMt 
Mvteot, and Ihe. inhabitants of the jn ib| 

Indian Ocean. 
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“Sth' IS. Ihe XctKoA and Kaavun. 

Ho. 16. IldpOot, Xopd(rfUot, XvfSoi, and liipeioi. 

No. 17. The HapiKavioi and AWlove^ ol 

(3) In book vii, c. 64, we leath that the Sakai were- 

ooder the same command with the Baktrioi in the army of 
Xerxes, that their dress consisted of pointed headgear and 
Ava^vpiBe^ and their weapons were d^vai <raydpte;, and that 
the 'Apvpyioi, were by the Persians called Sdxai, 

a Q^e which they gave to all Sicvdai. The 'IvBoi are next 
mentioned. Cf. M'^Sov^ re kcu Sdxai koi Baicrplov^ re xai 
*IvSoi 9 , Tiu, 113. 

(4) In book ix, c. 71, we find that the Saxai formed the 
best cavalry in the army of Xerxes. 

(6) In book ix, c. 118, the Bdierpiot and Sdieat are 
clearly neighbours. 

In these passages Herodotus, whose information in regard to 
Persia is not at first hand, seems to use the term Sdueai in more 
than one application. The Sdxai of No. (4) are the same who 
appear in Persian armies on other occasions as imroro^oTai^ 

‘ horse-bowmen,’ e.g. at Arbela (Arrian’s Anabasis, iii, c. 8). 
Their armature was the same as that of the Scythians 
beyond the Jaxartes who fought against Alexander and that 
which later was perfected by the Parthians (Justin, xli, 2). 
They are therefore to be distinguished &om the Xdxai 
'Apvpyun of No. (3). As regards the Sojcai, of No. (5) it is 
impossible to say whether they are the eastern neighbours of 
the Bactrians, i.e. the wood-and-cave-inhabiting nomads of 
the Alexandrine geographers («e^ Ptolemy, vi, c. xiii), or the 
Scythian Massagetee on the north-west frontier of Bactria.' 
Hie events oo^ected with Spitamenes and Dataphemes 
in the course of Alexander’s wars (Arrian’s Anabaw, iv, 
oe. 16 sqq.) are perhaps in favour of the latter supposition. 
Hhe XoMu associated with the Kdowun in No. (2) have been 
IAeai|&6ed>with the lonner and with the JSdiuu il/tvp>fto$, and 
n plnteiwa bem found in the mountains east of Bactria for 
llW ^d>m AfiApyuH and Xdewiet, nmther of whhdi 

mn. otiwivise be traced there. The EainnM known to «a 
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are situated on iiie west the Oat^iaii Sea. But the 
Kdtnruu of this passage most be the Same, people which is * 
mentioned in Herod. Tii, c. 67, in the account of the arm y^ p f 
Xerxes. There, as in the list of vSfUu, they are enumeranli. 
between the Parthian group {Ildpdot koX Xopda/uot «al 
SoyBol re kcu TavBdptoL koI AoZLkcu) and the southern group 
{Xctpa/yyai, Tldierve^, Ovrtoi zeal MvKot re Kai HapiKdvtot), 
and their armature is the same as that of the ndterve^, while 
their leader is brother to the leader of the TavBdpmt ml 
AaBixai. It is therefore unlikely that the Sdicat joiiied with 
them are identical with the Xdxai of the Alexandrines, who 
would, moreover, probably be included in the Bactrian v6p.o^ 
(No. 10). 

If now we turn to our second authority of the first order, 
we are presented with the following facts : — 

(1) On p. 5 of the second edition of Spiegel ^ we find an 
enumeration of the provinces subdued by Darius, namely, 
Persia, Susiana, Babylon, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Spar^ 
(i.e. Lydia), Ionia, Media, Armenia, Kappadocia, Parthia, 
Drangiana, Aria, Khorasmia, Baktria, Sogdiana, Qandhara, 
the Sakas, Thatagush, Arakhosia, and the Makas. ( BehieHm, 

i, § 6.) 

(2) On p. 13 Darius enumerates as the prcfvinces which 
revolted from him Persia, Media, Assyria, Armenia, Parthia, 
Marg^ana, the Thatag^h, and Sakas. {BehistUn, ii, § 2.) 

(3) On pp. 49-51 the tributary provinces are named as 
Susiana, Media, Babylonia, Arabia, Assyria, Egypt, Armenia, 
Kappadocia, Sparda, the Greeks of the mainland and the 
islands, and in the East the following: tiie Sagartiaafl, 
Parthians, Zrankas, Aria, Baktria, Sogdiana, Shorasmia, 
the Thatagush, Arakhosia, India, Gandhara, the Sakas, and 
the Makes. (Persepotie, i.) 

(4) On p. 55 we find another list : Media, Susiana, Pisithia, 
Alia, BaktiKa, Sogdiana, Khorasmia, Zranka, 


' langsidtojhspaistodiMiiMsdmtldanpw, siititaraMasvsipasIte 
Old Pswian w)ci^»tfawi aw the sditiwi of tfs ■ o -< is B«d flcf i i faa a i p ibiiit a(f Ss 
(all iadladsd ii flw AlyHsty a rt* JiW i Wi i d) T 
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aiM %gitt]diaiidi, i«f3^ .^sbi», 

Antafl&ia, Eappadoda, Sparda, Ionia, the 4iif4 Tcenh 
nr StiQfthianB beyond the i^, the Skodra, loosans 
bo aratt oiowns, the Putiyas, Kushiyas, Maciyas, Earkaa. 
%ifeAth4‘B«ttam, a, $ 3.) 


la the Ormdrm der Iranisehen Philologie, ii, p. 388, 
I^lliBor Geiger has arranged these and other references 
of Bpriac^ which are umnistakably grouped on a geographical 
jnindi^ (Justi, Qrundrisa, ii, p. 454), in a table which we 
may now in part reproduce 
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GULKASIANA.. 


WHti litaations of most of the peoples named in these 
Ulto ame sufficiently known. The Sagartians are fixed by 
Hw fact that Arbela was in their country ; the name of the 
pfakaa, the Mukoi of Herodotus, recurs in the modem 
Hekran ; the Outioi of Herodotus are the Yutiya of Darius, 
4Uid belong to Persia proper; the Aparutai occupied a country 
in Southern Drangiana towards Earmania, which also shares 
with other districts elsewhere the name Faraitakene. The 
question of the Sakas is one of extreme difficulty. The 
statement of Herodotus that the Persians gave the name 
Saka to all Sc 3 ^hians seems to he confirmed by the usage of 
Darius, who applies it both to European Scythians (the 
Sakd Tat adaraya, ‘ Sakas beyond the sea ’) and to his eastern 
subjects the Sakd Tigrakhaudd (‘Sakas with pointed caps’) 
and Sakd Hatmavarkd. The conquest of the latter, with the 
death of one king and the capture and execution of Skunks, 
the other, is related in an unfortunately mutilated passage 
of the old Persian inscriptions, which is not represented in 
the ‘Scythian’ aiid Babylonian versions. Here the WBfds 
aahiyavnm abiy Sakdin, ‘ I went against Sake,’ abiy darayam 
avani, ‘to that sea,’ and riyatarayam, ‘I crossed,’ can be 
clearly read, and, as the European Scythians are out of the 
question, we must find some ‘ sea ’ which fits in with the 
circumstances. 

From the united testimony of the Greek and Latin writers 
we know that there w'ere Asiatic Sc} thians dwelling (1) in 
the country north of Farthia and between the Caspian 
and the Aral Sea. Here wore the Pami (the Yarena of 
the Avesta ?), the Dahsc, and from here probably came the 
SwrattCB) or Saoaraucse.* (2) In the country north of tlMK 
Jaxartes, where dwelt, for instance, the Scythians ruled 
by Satrakes, who fought against Alexander. (3) In the 
moontamoas country about the sources of the Oxus and 
iUllffes It is only in the last case that the name Sdttat 
la fully attested.* Megasthenes tells us (McGrindle, p. 30) 

wap ia TowwnlMkV Sttium, i, sad Ptalawy’a 

AlW^llMPy Ttp IQTi 13* 

* Xly e* TiHy 3 : •! |i)i* vXtim rfir M Tft ftoiliiii 
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that the Heiuodos divides India from the part of Scythia 
inhabited by the Scythians called Sokm. Ptolemy enumerates 
(McOrindle, pp. 283-5) as their tribes the Saratai, iComaroi,. 
Komedai (the Chinese Kiu*mi-tho), Massagetai, GrunSaioi 
Skuthai, Toomai, and Bultai (Baltistan). With these 
passages we may associate the expression in Strabo : dwo rij 9 
irepala^ tov 'la^dprov xard koI Soy^tca/oth, t^v 

Karelyov Sajcai, although it involves some illegitimate 
extension northwards and westwards ; for, according to 
the geography of Ptolemy, the Tokharoi and other tribes- 
who invaded Sogdiana and Bactria would be Sxvdai and not 
Sdxai, as also are, according to Arrian, the tribes beyond 
the Jaxartcs who fought against Alexander. Here, therefore, 
the Amurgian Sakai arc usually placed.* 

But how are we to reconcile such a situation with the 
mention of the sea by Darius F A solution of this difficulty 
is proposed by Justi, who writes (OrniidrisH d. Iranischm 
Philologie, ii, p. 445) : — 

** By reason of the ‘ sea ’ the reference has been 
“conjectured to be to the European Scythians, who 
^‘are in fact called Sakd tyaiij tamdaraya, but are, 

“ however, in the inscription of Naksh-i-Bustam, care- . 
“fully distinguished from the Saka Haunxtoargd and 
“ Tigrak/rntda. The word drayah (sea) will have been 
“ here used like the modem Persian dat'yd of a g^reat 
“river, as in fact of the Jaxartes, now Sir Daryi: 

** darya-t-Gang, Firdausi 709, 494, and of the Oxus or 
“ Jaihun.” He then quotes further instances. 

I do not think it possible to subscribe to this argumeait. 
The word zrayah (Zend) or drayah (old Persian), originally, 

iiMmit w/Mnryoptiorrat. S) 

tUmawfirmMt cid Zdm a t rtit WlAAmw «mm»( fAn Jwhw(mMV« 

My A* Ui»rm». 

' Thara sanas ta be no ml proof that tha Ar ol the fihmeari, thikdi 
erigwal p w—iwi i ^ ww or (m M. LMTa rmrj Intamtfif ante, 
J ea mef ^tfeialtfiir, ihr. n, wd.'ix, 1897 , yp. 10 , 11 ), warn our <fiailw. Xhs 
lihataa Oly ni a ana Mafal. * 
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‘ vtiie spaxse ’ (cf. iSanskrit yrir^os), u( used 
jB PwtM Idmself more than once in the sense of * sea/ and 
Avesta it is applied only to certain definite stretches 
iiriMfItbr, namely, (a) the world ocean (vouru-kc&a), (b) with 
fokika, a mythical lake, (c) with kam’taoya, the Hamun lake.^ 
Ka the face of this, of what value is the occasional idiomatio 
nae of daryd first traced in Firdausi, 1,500 years later than 
SktriusP We may add that the well-known citation from 
Hellenicus’ Scythica (‘Ay.vp'^iov irehlov SaxStp), though it 
might suit the plains east of the Caspian or north of the 
Jaxartes, would not be applicable to the mountains of the 
Caucasus inhabited by Ptolemy’s Sakai. 

No one has suggested that it was the Caspian Sea which 
Darius crossed to attack the Sakas, nor is this a probable 
hypothesis.* Against tribes dwelling to the east of that sea, 
he would no doubt have despatched his satraps in Hyrcania, 
Parthia, or fiactria, just as the rebellions in Parthia, 
Hyrcania, and Margiana were suppressed by governors 
■of Parthia and Bactria, Hystaspes (father of Darius), and 
Dadariii.* 

Is there any fatal objection to an identification of the sea 
in question with the Hamun lake itself, which even in 
modem times bears the name Zurrah and in the time of 
Darius gave the luune Drangiana to the surrounding country?* 
We may note in passing that with reference to this region 
Darius always uses the form with e, Zrauka, also represented 
by the Sckparyyal of Herodotus, and that this proves the 
name to have been current in the country' itself, since the 
Persian form of the word would bo Drauka.* 

It may be said that the settlement of Sakas in this region, 
afterward known as Sakastana, now Sis^n, is an event which 
may be assigned to a definite date, namely, the end of the 

' ImMHnBM, jItttnmimkM ITSrtmrittrh, n.y. trmymh-. 

# AawediMr to Stnbo, xi, c. vii, S, the Caapiaa «u trSeet m «■) 
^asssiM^i^* 

• JMMpw Jfow.. ii. t U (sTi)-iii, U (Bi). 

* PmS k m ■ ‘Se e tond wh eft* (Ofher, OnMufrm d, Irm. fUhh fi t , B, 

f, bjr Fey, Xttkm nrr, p. tt). 

• I^ I Sai wt to iJeo made by Toy, jrahat XntocArt/k, xxxrli, p. MS. 
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leeond centitfy b.c.,’ «iid that wi& tMs date well aoofnrds the 
Eact that the name Sakaatana is first recorded by Isidor of 
Gharax^ in the time of Augustus, being unknown befcan^ 
rhe first part of this objection seems, however, to be baselem. 
Testimony of such an immigration of Sakas into south'- 
9 astem Persia is, so far as I have ascertained, to be entirely 
wanting : what we have is a conjecture based upon the 
Ghinese accounts of the movements of the Yue-tchi, which 
accounts in themselves contain no such statement.^ ' As for 
bhe name Sakastana, it may be due as well to the rise of 
Sakas, already in the country, to a consolidated power as to 
their first appearance there,'* and such an event may very 
weU have taken place during the decay of the Greek rulers 
^f Bactria, who, though at one time possessed of 'R'n.nfliiliiiy 
and Sindh, later “ per varia bella iactati non regnum tantum, 
" verum etiam libertatem amiscrunt, siijuidem Sogdianorum 
“ et Arachotorum et Dranginnoru. i et Areorum bellis fatigati 
'‘ad postremum ah invulidioribus Parthifr velut exsangues 
“ oppress! sunt” (Justin, xli, c. 6). 

Secondly, it may he objected that when we have 
account of the Drangians, Thatagush,* Arachosians, Gandh- 
arians, and Makas, who arc all separately mentioned by 
Darius, we have no room in south-eastern Persia, Af gWTiiaia^ ^ 
md Baluchistan for the insertion of the Sakas. This leads me 
lio make the following observations. 

The coimtry lying between India and Persia, to which 
Strabo assigns the collective name of Ariana, includes on the 


r ^ Gbiger, Grmdriss, ii, p. 393 ; Justi, Hud., p. 489. 

^ Siatkti^ Farthikoi, } 18. 

* See Mr. Vincent Smith’s article, J.R.A.S., 1903, pp. l-64» eap. pp. 18«-24 
lodrefl. 

1^1 find that the above statement requires modification. Ma«tiraiulm’a wmk 
(timeenth oentmy) doea, in the acooont of Ki-pin, aflSrm that when Ynfi^tehi 
weat the kii^ of the Sai went to the south to dwell in Xi»pui. The 
trito of ttie Sai' divided and diaperaed so as to form here eal thme 
UlBdaiBa.* Ilom Son-k on the nenih-west, all the dependenoiaa of Kbii-filiiui 
end (Sind) are inhabited by former Sai tribes” (BfimnaaL lyinfronYtr 

IMwifai, i, pp. Whether this aeooant goes back to ijiMiet 

[ am not in • positioii to tav. Sakaatiiia, though not moimMiid. mdlM he hild 
kheinehided. But the w4^ ato^ seena to me ineon^ 


« Ttm*GerihwiEnqpiie*^aa(%^ Hiudimite’ are lathar latar 
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adfeiili ^ tegions of (1) Aria (Herat), (2) the ParopanriaadsB 
CWMiiam Afghanistan, etc.), and (3) Gandhara, immediately 
puB lU li of which lie (4) Drangiana, and (5) Arachosia (the 
Hdinimd Talley and the district between that river and the 
Ijndtia), while the whole space between the two latter and 
ocean is included imder the term (6) Gedrosia. By these 
abc territories the whole of Ariana, as is shown by the state- 
ments concerning their boundaries, is marked out with no 
gap. The Ikhthuophagoi with their rather more inland 
neighbours, the Mukoi, occupy the western part of Gedrosia, 
where it borders upon Karmania.^ 

The names of these six districts, among which, however, 
Gedrosia or Gadrosia is not etymologically certain,* are aU 
territorial, not ethnological, and they accordingly tell us 
nothing concerning the inhabitants. 

With one exception these divisions are known to both 
Darius and Herodotus. W e may note the following details : — 
Herodotus does not mention the Paropamisadse ; but there 
can bo no reasonable doubt, in view of the geographical 
conditions, that the territory afterwards so named was occupied 
by his Sattagudai, the'Thatagush of Darius. The latter has 
the word Paruparaeaatia, Parupammsanna, in the ‘ Scythian * 
and Babylonian versions of his mscriijtions, in place, however, 
not of the • Thatagush, who are there motioned, but of 
Gandhara. This substitution is so surprising that we must 
suspect an error in the drawing up of the text in question ; 
but if that is not the case, the most likely supposition* is that 
tlie name was applied to any port of the Hindu Kush and 
the mountains of Afghanistan which was not preoccupied by 
other terms. In any case the matter con caxiso no difficulty. 
Oonoeming the Dadikai, whom Herodotus twice mentions in 
connection with the Gandarioi, we need say nothing ; whether 
they m the Dards or not, they do nut come into the question, 
fliwilarlv. it is of no importance whether the Aparata4 (Zmid 

I OHmb. IkhthwqilMaai tad a pw^ Bsaud Maloii an plamd by Ptolaay 
(fl, S« 14} OB the Anbiaa aide o( fhe Onlf of Uatan. 

« d IM Mrtm m 8kt Mn$, "Heva.’ ‘a odi&i aMwartaia, 

ees. 4e Biewebofia, Jnm n. 2VnM, pp. 109, 168. 
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PouTuta) were really inhabitants of the SoKaarav^ Suk&v 
S iev0&v ^ Ka\ tlapairaKTjviff of Isidor of Charax. As regards 
the ndterve^ of Herodotus, who are ttrioe associated with the 
city of Kaspaturos, and from whose name is supposed to come 
the term Pashto, they also, being on the immediate confines 
of India, do not affect the problem. 

The region not mentioned by Darius or Herodotus is 
Gedrosia, which, as we learn from Strabo and Ptolemy, 
adjoined Drangiana and Arachosia on the north, and 
stretched south as far as tbA ocean. That the land was in 
the possession of Darius cannot be doubted. His Arachosi^n 
Satrap Vivana fought two battles, at Hapisakanish ^ and 
Gandumava, with an army sent against him by the 
rebel Vahyazdata from Pcrsis [Beh'istuti, iii, §§ 44-5), 
which army would no doubt pass through Gedrosia. 
Here also we find in Herodotus the trbutary AWUnre^ ol 
'Aaiitift, long identified with th( Dravidian Brahui of the 
hills. Whether the IlapiKavioi, whose name is exactly 
reproduced in the modern Farghunah,^ and the Qapdvcuot, 
who may have been connected with the Arachosian city of 
Dammana (Ptolemy, vi, c. xx, 5), are to be placed here or 
further west, say in Karmania, it is impossible to say. But 
this much is certain, that by Darius, whose authority is far 
superior to any other in these matters, either this country, 
except the part occupied by the Makas, is not named at all, 
or it is included in Drangiana or Arachosia, or finally it is 


^ The second part oi Kapiaakamah, * a lort m Arachosia,’ is supposed by Justi 
(^Mfu^rtM, ii, p. 430) to correspond to modem J’ersian kndniy * spring* 
8ansknt k/tdm, * mine or khandah, * ditch ot a fort * But, whether it is 
to be explained so or as a fusion of the two common suffixes ka a^ at any 
rate it occurs in several names of towns noted by Ptolemy in this region anft in 
Persia, e.g., Artak&m (Persia), Sourogdna, AUakdna (Baetria), 

Oriikdna (Herat), Daroakdnay Tarbakdna (ParopaiuLMidm}, 
XipUahdnuh is therefofe the Kapisa in Ghorband, which was deetroyed by 
Cyrus (Cunningham, NumUmtUie ChronveUy xiii (1893), |>p. 97 and 99; Juati, 
ii, p. 420), although Cunningham seems to distinguish the tm% The 
uf JTafriifig# napara with KdpUa^ suggested by IfarqUaidt {ErMnkfi 
p. 286), is new vindicated by Profeasor Baneon (J.B.A.8., 190ft, 

The Arachwaan KaVira of l^eniy should surely (though 1 da ^aot And it 
numated) be the aanie, and perhaps the (ad«u aol) Kinm of Btaredetiie eie 
ttSif ^ 

* XoriioMd nith lef. bjr Jonunelui, Ibr SiotorUekm Ttimr^k ««• 
Htnimt, IM. * 
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^ the oou^ft^ which he designates by the term 
mAA, I will now indicate more precisely thd reasons which 
me towards the last alternative. 

(1) The SaKturravf) Saxap Sicv$i&v of Isidor of Charax 
oomee between ^payyutvo and lApaymaia. It therefore 
occupies exactly the position of the Sagistan and SijistSm of 
SMsaaian and Muhammadan times. Thus the Bundahish^ 
states (xiii, 16) that “ of the small seas, that erhich was most 
** wholesome was the sea Syansih (i.e. the Eamsava or 
'' Zarrah), such as is in Sagastiin,” which at one (mythical) 
period was free from salt and again “ when the renovation of 
“ the Universe occurs ” will be so, and (xx, 5) “ Lake Frazdan 
“is in Sagastan,” a lake identified by Justi with the Ab- 
Istadah, south of Ghazna. Sagastan therefore stretched 
away from the Hamiin lake eastward in the direction of 
Ghazna, just as in Muhammadan times we find it stated^ 
that “ Sistan .... is the lowland country lying round,, 
“and to the eastward of, the Zaroh lake, which more 
“ especially includes the deltas of the Helmund and other 
“ rivers which drain into the inland sea,” while from the 
maps accompanying these statements a part of the (Gedrosian) 
des^ to the south of this region appears to be reckoned in. 

(2) When, therefore, in a grouping evidently geographical 
(see above, p. 184), Darius couples the Sakas and the Makas, 
it is as , if in later limes occurred a mention of Sistan 
and Makrin (sec Mr. Lo Strange's map No. 1). .When 
he> speaks of crossing the sea, and finds it necessary to add 
VuU sea {d^ayam amm), we can understand that he was 
referring to what was indeed one of the daraya*, namely, the 
HBmOn lake, but being one of the “ small seas ’* needed to be 
dearly indicated. 

(8) An irmptian of Sakas in the second century b.c. into 
the ^onmtry called SakastSn is not stated by any anoimit 
sad is in fact improbablo. Its in^wbbability is 
dvidant from the following oonsiderationB. 

* Tnas. W«(h SsMwfiPpSf Jbii, v. 

* IsMnsgs, XsmIis^iJU JM*rM p. 3M. 
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In order to reach Sistan it would httVe be^ necessary for 
ihe Sakas to pass through one or other of the two great 
states, the Parthian and the Greco-Bactrian, which together 
covered the whole froaii®r of north-eastern Iian. 

The Bactrian kingdom, as is well established, extended 
southward until at the time of its greatest power it included 
a territory embracing Arachosia (where Demetrius founded 
a city named after him), and even Broach and Surat. What 
part of it was taken away by the Scythians, and whenP 
The two often quoted pissages from Trogus and Strabo 
leave no doubt upon this point : — 

*“ In Bactrianis autem rebus ut a Diodoto rege con- 
“ stitutum est : deinde quo regnante Scythicee gentes 
“ Saraucac ct Asiuni Bactra occupavere et Sogdianos. 
“ ludicse quoque res udditae, , gestae per Apollodotum et 
“ Menandrum, reges oorum.” (Trogus, 41.) 

(laXurra Be yvdpifioc ycyovacri r&v voj^c^mv oi Toi>^ 
"EKKriva^ a^^eXofievoi tt)u B aKTpiapr}v,''Aaioi Kol Ilairuafoi 
/cal Toxccpoi /cal SaKapavXoi, Kai cpp/ifdevre^ oenh rffi 
irepaia<i rod 'la^dprov Trj<i Kara Sdxa^, fjv /caTel\ov Sdteat, 
(Strabo, xi, c. viii, 2.) 

It was therefore Sogdiana and Bactria from which the 
Gh«eks were driven by the Scythians, and this event took 
place rather early in the history of their kingdom. If the 
Scythians had penetrated further, we should most certainly 
have learned the fact from Strabo on this occasion ; and we 
should have heard nothing further of any Greek kingdoms 
beyond the confines of India. But we must suppose |lie 
Greeks to have occupied a pert of Ariana long after this, for 
their final overthrow was the work, not, as is sometimes 
stated, of their Scythian, but of their Parthian enemies. 

"Bedem ferme tempore, sicut in Parthis 
*'ita in Bactris Encratidas, magni ateiqne tili, legtih 
“ ineoat. Bed Parthorum fortnna fsUoior ad mTntwnm 
“hoe dnoe.imperi^laatigilttt^ eos .^pndnxit ; Badriaai 
“ antem per asiia beUa iaetati noD regnmn tantum, 
1906. is 
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etiam libertatem amisenmt, dquidem Sogdia- 
**ltinnini et Araohotorum et Drangarum et Areorum 
** bellis fatigati ad postremum ab invalidioribiis PartbiE 
** Telut exsangues oppress! sunt.” ^ 


After the Sushan occupation of Afghanistan there could 
t|MTe been no Greek power in touch with the Parthians, sc 
>a8 to be overthrown by them. And, in fact, the survival 
of a Greek kingdom in Kabul long after Eucratidas is 
generally assumed {Grundriss d. Iran. Philologie, ii, p. 489). 

Was it, then, through the Parthian kingdom that Scythians 
penetrated into Sistan in the second century b . c . i This 
was the period of that great extension of the Parthian 
dominion which Strabo has described in terms signifioani 
for our purpose (xi, c. ix, 2) ; — 

frreiO’ oHrw Icyyoccv a<f)aipovfievoi •irX'^a’tov del 
rd? iv T0O9 TToXiftoif icarop 0 to<r€K, &<TTe reXeu- 
T&vrei 4 nrdatf^ rrj^ ivrbi Ev^pdrov Kvptoi KareoTqaav, 
'A^/Xovro hk Kal rij^ Beucrpiavfj^ pipo^ ^laa-dftevoi tov\ 
SKvBof, 9ca\ €Ti irporepov rov^ Trepl EvKpariSap. xai vvi 
iirdpjfpvai Toeravn;? yfj^ fcaX loaovrayv iOp&p wcrTf 
dvrhraKoi rol^ "Pfopuloi^ rpoirop riph yeyopaaiy Kara 


^ Profenor Bapton (Jhdum Cotna, pp. 7, IC^ and Mr. Vincent Smith, whom 
1 luune konoriB eauMOf are therefore in rontradiehon 'W'lth this, the latter ver] 
iriuuplY : ** The flood of barliarian inraaion .... finally extingiuahing the 
** BaUttniatio monarchy, whioh most have been weakened alrea^ by the growth oi 
Paithitn or Peraian power’’ {Eariy Hutory^ p. 201). What Mr. Vinceni 
%llith aaofibee to the Sakns, Profemor Kapeon attributes to the Kushana. Tbit 
litter view aeema to me inooireot, though only slightly. 1 conceive that th< 
Kaabana oonqueied the Eabal valley not from the Greeks, but from the Parthians, 
who had thamaalvaa t^en it Irmn the Greeks. Nor is this a mere inference oi 
oenjeoture. The Chinese History of the Beooi^ Hans (25-220 a.d.) states it 
a piMage cited by M. Speeht {ihkhM $mr V Abm i, p. 10} as foUowa 

** They” (the people of Kabul) '^have been successively under the dominioi 
** of the Thitn-tohou (Hindus), of Ki-pin, and of the A*m rParthlans). These 
” thne rsaims at the time of their gieatneis had conquered this^untry, and 
^ they lost it at the moment of their The book of the Hen (H^^ehou] 

iltiMnefQia wMakan in oomating Kae-fou among the five piinci|iallliea of thi 
TM^tehL It had never belonged to theae la«t,^iici6 it was at that time nadn 
Atdtm dominion of the A-ai. But when the Yu5*tohi attacked the A-ei, thsi 
}mmm in that way possessors of JCao-loa.’* Fran the ciro umit a nos s it i 
4i yii^< heiMm|deof whiiriege^ 

mM wWWMm* 
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** Afterwards they grew so poiihrfal, eoatihually en* 
■“ eroaohing upon lie neighbouring territory by reasoB, 
■“ of their successes in war, that l&nally they e8ta1;dSIM(|| 
*' themselves as masters of all within the iEuphrates. 
“ They appropriated further a portion of Baotria by 
“ bringing force to bear upon the Scythians, and even 
“ before that upon Eucratides and his.^ And now they 
rule over so much territory and so many nations, 
that they are become a match almost for the Romans 
“ in extent of domihion.” 


We know that this power lasted in eastern Persia until 
the rise of the Sassemians, and even the Indo > Scythian 
kingdom about the lower Indus was, as we learn from the 
author of the “Periplus,” under Parthian rulers. During 
the last two centuries h.c. these were at various times in 
collision with the Scythians. Phr..ates was defeated and 
killed by the Tokharoi (b.c. 12^'), and his uncle Artabanus II 
met with the same fate (b.c. 124; Juotin, The son 

of the latter, Mithridates II, was more successful. 

“Sed et cum Scythis prospers aliquotiens dimicavit 
ultorque iniurisc parentum fuit ” (Justin, xlii). 

But these and other events took place on the northmm. 
and eastern frontier, where Ptolemy's Qeographia still finds 
the Tokharoi, and we hear nothing of such an occurrence as 
the penetration of a horde into the south-eastern portion qf 
their dominion. For this reason, as well as for every othsr» the 
Rushans too must have reached India over the Hindu-Euah. 

It remains to add a word as to (1) special indications of 
the presence of a Sakn population in Sistan in early limes 
and (2) the general probabilities of the case. 

Among the former I think we may include the citaticii 


* Vraa 


r tmmm (xi, ^ me lesni that it ms two MingHt Mr f « 
VNirMMP') tliat took from EnendUss. 

* O r m dr Ue, ll, pp. 488-0. It is at Uiia period tliat ~ ~ 

Bat fta 8sf™na "malt ha 


___ ^10 ** 4p0 SpifaaP' 

of ttsdaaliaaakof tha^a&daaaii^tli^fi&anlSer^aiaiiia 
S. H&fii. Blit., 9fh si., toL XTh4 Jh 
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iMlin fieoataras (fragment 179) of Kmtnrdrvpoi' v6\tf 
itko^apuaj, Sievd&u aieri^, and the statements oonoeming 
Ariaspi. The former, the city in the country of the 
Paktues from which Darius despatched Skulax on his Toyage 
down the Indus and then westward to Eg^pt (Herodotus, iv, 
e. 44), was also known as that from the neighbourhood of 
which started the Indians who made expeditions into the 
desert in search of gold (iii, c. 102). But its exact 
situation remains after much discussion still undecided.^ 
Not only the Indus, but several rivers of Afghanistan also, 
are gold-bearing, and gold has also been found in the 
neighbourhood of Kandahar. 

The facts concerning the Ariaspi are known to us from 
the narratives of Alexander’s expedition, in the course of 
which he passed through the country of Drangiana, then 
that of this people, continuing his march by way of 
Arakhosia and Kabul into Bactria. The Ariaspi therefore 
occupied exactly the region of the modern Sistan, and it is 
here that w© must locate the city Ariaspe mentioned by 
Ptolemy, l^t the name stands for ATriaspi (with the 
Iranian spirant 7 ) we may be certain by reason of the variant 
form of the name Agriaspi, and because the epithet ayriya, 
‘best,’ is applied to horses in the Avesta.^ The name 
therefore means ‘having excellent horses.’ But for help 
rendmed to Oyrus in the course of his Scythian expedition 
the people had received a new designation, which the Greeks 
render by Euergetai or ‘ benefactors,’ the Persian equivalent 
of which we know from Herodotus to be Orosangai, perhaps 
a form corresponding to the Zend rer*»y-ar)hr6, ‘ energetic.’ 
Arrian informs us (iii, o. 27) that they enjoyed a govern- 
ment unlike that of the other barbarians in that part of the 
world, and laid claim to justice equal with the best of the 
€hre^u. From the time of Homer onwards the attribute 
d justice, based probably upon some social feature, was 
Vnemmdnplace, in relation to Scythians,’ so that Herodotus, 

* H h yrt i wii i ( 19 . Strabo, xv, 44} plaeH tbe aecae aaoag tbs 

* 8ss X H s H ossry ef Aeri wi t ar. 
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for instance, spealdng. of the Issedones (iv, 26), can say, 
though justice has not been mentioned,, 

d\X «9 SI Bixaioi leal oSrot XiyOVTM ehai' uroKparkv SI 
6fioio»^ ai yvvaiKe^ touti avBpdcri. 

“ For the rest these also are said to be just: and the 
“ women enjoy rights equally with the meo.” 

We may therefore reasonably understand the statements 
•concerning the alien population named Ariaspi to point to 
a Scythian origin. The form in which the name appears 
in Diodorus, namely Arimaspi, may most probably be 
ascribed to a confusion with the story of the one - eyed 
Scythians of that name, dwelling beyond the Issedones, 
who carried off gold from the ypvire^. But may he not 
hare stumbled upon a truth? The Indians near the city 
of Kaspatyros who fetched gold from the deserts infested 
by giant fivpfj.r)ic€^, and the Arimaspi who snatched gold 
from the ypv'rre<i, may not tney represent two different 
versions of an account of the Ariaspi P dold is mentioned as 
one ot the products of Baluchistan.^ History, as distinct 
from legend, knows nothing of a people named Arimaspi in 
Central Asia, and the distance of the Ariaspi from Farghana, 
the seat of the Issedones, and its direction are not insuperable 
difficulties in view of the error of the early Greek geographers 
in regarding Central Asia as lying to the north of Europe. 

As regards general probabilities, there can be, I imagine, 
no difficulty in the supposition that Scythians from Central 
Asia had penetrated in prehistoric times, by way of Herat 
and Drangiana, or by another route, into south-eastern Persia 
and Baluchistan. We know that Persia, like India, has 
always been exposed to irruptions from that quarter. The 
fact that Herodotus and the historians of Alexander’s exfie* 
dition make no explicit mention of Scythians in the region 
under consideration, is balanced by the other £ust that Iwnsbo 
and Ptolemy * maintain the same silence at a timewrheo wO 
know that Scythians were already there. 

* Onmirit^d. Iran. H iUtf ia , S, p. |M. 
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'Hfttit voMf we ‘Dot make a more «xteiided observation P 
What objection can w^^urge against the supposition that in 
afelbient times the whole population of the mountainous 
oonntry from'ithe ISaxai of the Greek uarratives to Sakastana 
was in fact * Scythian ’ P No one any longer doubts that 
the Scythians of Europe and Asia were merely the outer, 
uncivilized belt of the Iranian family, and, though the- 
observations of Hippocrates ‘ may point to an ethnological 
difference, the close relation of the Scythian dialects to the 
2end and Persian is beyond dispute. Justi regards the 
speech of the European Scythians as having been most 
nearly related to Ossetic.^ Whether the peculiarities of the 
Pamir dialects and the Pashto and Baluchi are consistent with 
a Scythian origin, and whether the early names of places 
recorded in these regions are consistent with a Scythic 
extraction of the peoples, the Iranian scholars will perhaps 
decide. The feature by which the Greeks, and no doubt the 
Persians also, distinguished tribes as Scythian or Saka was 
their manner of living as nomads, and this may have been 
the peculiarity in virtue of which Darius applies the name 
Saka, if we have rendered it probable that he did so, to the 
neighbours of the Makas.’’ 

The points in favour of our hypothesis, which is made 
with great deference, may' therefore be summed up as 
fidlows ; — 

(1) First, and most important, the clearly geographical 
enumerations of Dariua 

(2) The daraya = the Himun lake or Zarrah. 

(3) The very brief narrative of the campaign against the 
Bakas, which is inconsistent with a distant expedition beyond 
the Jaxartes, more especially as the rebellions in Arachosia 
and Hyrcania were repress^, not by Darius himself, wh» 
tima not seem to have personally conducted campaigns in 


* Bifsidiaf tbsBnapaaaSojrailaas. 

* Or as aW w, 8, p. 400. 

* Ws am Biritapi hops to lasn sneiiiaitoa bsarlag os tbs Mtooot of tUo 
libiHMi Dr. Oriiwaa’o Inrtoonwrisi swft oa toe Poiofct talent. 



the far east and nocth of his doBiinioiis« hut by- his 
lieutenants. 

(4) The 'Afivfrftov rreSiov Sokcov ndiight well represent -the 
Gedrosian desert or part of the Persian desert, ^nd the name 
Maumavarka, which Justi interprets ‘ cooking leaves 
{varka) of the Hautna plant,' and for which Bartholomae* 
suggests as an alternative that varka is the Persian form of 
vehrka, ‘ wolf,’ seen in Darius’ Varkdna, * Hyrcania,’ ‘ country 
of theVarkas,’ may really mean ‘the Hauma (using) Varka’; 
cf. the Bopyoi, whom Ptolemy records as neighbours of the 
AlrvfuufBpoi,, ' Ilelmund people,’ in the country of Herat. 
We may add — 

(5) That while, in spite of Kuresohata in Sogdiana^^ it 
remains wholly uncertain to what people belongs the dis- 
tinction of the defeat and death of Cyrus (Justi, Ghrundrisi 
d. Iran. Philologie, ii, p. 421 : “ More probable than this 
“ legend sounds the statement of Ktesias, Persica, 6—8, that 
“ Cyrus fell in a battle against the Derbiker, a people- 
“ bordering on India ” ^), it is difficult to see how th^ 
Ariaspians of 8istan can have “assisted Cyrus, son cl^^ 
“ Oambyses, in his invasion of Scythia ’’ beyond Baotria or 
the Jaxartes (Arrian, iii, 26). 

Probably we may not use as an argument the fact that 
the legend of Zal and Rustam belongs certainly to Sistin 
and Arachosia, and represents perhaps an Arsaoid sub- 
dynasty in that region (Ndldeke, Orundriaa d.lran. Philologie^ 
ii, pp. 138-40), since this is no doubt consistent with a 
Scythian settlement of the later date. But against the current 
hypothesis we may certainly urge the silence of the olassioal 
writers. In the geography of Ptolemy we still find the 
Sakai with their tribes (named above, p. 187) in the mountains 
east of Bactria and Sogdiana, where A le xa n der fought with 

' AUWaH. WirUrhtieh, b.t. Htumoivarka. Th« old Ponian tern of tbs saa^ 
sasd sot, bowerw, ba man oomot than the aad the Uka me rfe 

(Lo. Pa maaty ^ ot the Oncka and of the Bahj4ooiaa and B^thiaa vanhiaS ei 
Dmfaa* isaeripMnea. It majr ha doe to popular o^nadoij. 'WhaSif tha-arigfSSl- 
fans of the wood Lo. the rerha of the IUmhsf 

* la Badakahiaaae.4e%«fi, hot is IfaigiaBsaeaw to 9laiaai7(n» 0.11414 
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tllililn*' Ike ftoeaelioe of Sdy thiau tribes in Baotria, Ptolemy 

ntliy be beld to testify by his mention of the Ehomaroi, 
IKailMi, and Tokharoi. But, except for the Indo-Soythians, 
l^m olainoal writers supply no evidence of Scythian tribes 
of the desert of Margiana. 

It may be pointed out that the theory here sketched is 
not, except in its method and point of view, exactly a new 
one. An early presence of Sakas in Sakastan is explicitly 
included among the Indo>Iranic speculations of Brunnhofer,^ 
and would no doubt harmonize with the theories of Hille- 
brandt concerning a knowledge of Arachosia and Drangiana 
by Indians of the Vedic age.* Cuno {Die Skythen, pp. 76-7) 
quotes the passage from Hecatseus concerning Easpatyrus 
and the Scyths which we have noted above. 

But even if the supposition is not new or were not true, 
it may not be useless to lay before students of Indian history 
a statement of the facts from a point of view outside the 
north-west frontier. For Indian history the importance of 
the question under discussion lies in the fact that an early 
presence of Sakas in Sistan or Baluchistan renders the 
chronology of the Indian Sakas entirely independent of the 
question of the Kushans, as indeed must be the case if Manes 
is to be placed in the second century n.c. It also has 
a bearing on the illuminating suggestion of Dr. Fleet, that 
the Sake mle belonged properly to Western India, and not 
at all to Hindustan (v. infra, p. 216). 


2. ISSBDOKSS, Eushams, Pasiamoi, the Biver Sila. 

Oonoeming the position of the country of the Issedones 
the statements of the ancient geographers are sufficiently 
clear,, and modem writers are agreed in placing them in 


* Jtnt U» war Owifi, p. ISO. “ So miiMen die Ceka sdMiB daaid in dar 
UiMili akht ent im s w di w JahihoBdort vor Chnaliii, dte adttetiraaiidM 
UiMnm luMltl hftbcAe’* 
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TargbaiM. They came early to the knowledge of the 
■Oreeke. 

'latrijBope^, eOvo^ Sievdueov, 'Eimraio^ 'Aal^. 

Bk fjbovo^ 'EccffBovav avrovi ebpitTKerdi Bi ^ Bevripa 

•Trap’ aXkoK S*a tov i. X^yovrai xal *I<r<rfjBol Tpt- 
wWa/Sca^. eoTi /cal *Io‘a‘ijBa>v ?ro\» 9 . (Stephanas oi 
Byzantium.) 

"Issedones, a Scythian tribe— Hecataus in his 'Asia. 
" Aleman is alon^ in calling them Hessedones. Th( 
“second syllable is found with ei. They are alst 
“ called Issedoi, in three syllables. There is furthei 
“ a city Issedon.” 

No one seems to have connected the name with the 
statement of AlbirunP that the rulers of Farghana wer< 
called Ikhsidh, while those of Srughna were Afain. Tabar 
mentions a king Ikhsddh of Farghana, son of Afain, anc 
for further evidence we may refer to Justi’s Iraniachei 
Namenbttck, 8.vv. Ikhsedh and Piaina. Ikhaidh is the Avestai 
khiaeta, ‘brilliant,’ and a later form is aedah ; for the origin o; 
Piaina we may refer to Bartholomae’s Altiraniachea Worter- 
buck, S.V. Is it not a plausible suggestion that the Issedona 
■were really named after an Iranian IkJtaedh dynasty ii 
Farghana P The representation of Iranian kha by Greek m 
can cause no difficulty.^ As regards the meaning of th* 
name, if that should be considered, it is noticeable that th( 
antithesis of white and black in proper names, whethe! 
referring to a difference of costume or to some religioUi 
or social feature, is found over the whole Iranian area. Wi 
need refer here only to the Syamak, Spitama of the Persia! 
legend, and the name ‘ White India ’ applied to Arianai* 

It is noticeable that the same dynasty in Farghana seam 
to be named by the Chinese in the form Ali-th»^ m\axA 

^ Ckrm$ltff Nmtiam, tnuw. Sachtu, p. 109. 

* <3L nrf i n / t ({crMbno, the initul rowel ia lewtSuMt 1 nAi| 

ao doeM, protbrae, wlieaee its nriatioB. 

{ See else below. 

e Jbmamm 


tMmfm Aiiatifma, i, p. MS. 
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AifllMiU ftt AUbbic soTirce. Another point conAnon to 
AlfalrSnP and the Chinese accounts^ of Farghana is tho- 
longianty ascribed to its inhabitants. This must be an 
ancient feature of Central Asian legend/ since it stands in 
evident connection with the fable of the XJttara Xurus, 
^Orropoito^piu, heated by Ptolemy, vi, c. xvi, 5. 

Another ancient fable ^ belonging to the same region is 
i3iat of the river Silias, on which nothing would float. 
Brunnhofer ^ found the name of it in the modem Syr Darya 
or Jaxartes, and the Iranian Grundriss (ii, 392) agrees. 
But by Ktesias the river is named Side^ and placed in the 
country of the TJttara Kurus. This is a very interesting 
fact: for not only is the legend seen to be based on a popular 
etymology of tbe name (Sanskrit sidatl, * sink ’), but the 
change of earlier d to later I (and r) is common to the Pamir 
and Afghan dialects and in part to the Pahlavi. Side, Silh, 
and Syr Daryd form an interesting parallel to Haetumant 
{Saeduinaid), Heltnmd, Hirmand. 

In the Persian legend Pisina and Wae§ka, the two sons 
of Zaedka, are the progenitors of the dynasties of Turan.’ 
The family of Eavi Pisina (Eai Fashin) ruled in Baetria. 
The Piiin or Pashang gave their name to the valley of 
Kabul, and the Pahlav! Pedyansai belong to the same 
quarter.^ W|ien, therefore, history also supplies through 
Albirun! an ^Aiiin dynasty in Srughna, we must recognize 
a family or dynastic name having a very long history. 
Under these circumstances it seems difficult to follow 
Harquardt in his interpretation of the passage in Trogus — 


‘ Opk «t., p. M. 

* Op. dt., i, p. 203. 

* Of. Ladnn, Mtnhim, i 9. Hii Omanoi, { 17, will bo the FomSmo of 
AAMaU loo. elt 

^ iAohni ouHiffb to be disputed by Democritus (Strabo^ xt, aS). For tbe 
CUnMe eeooopt of tbe * week water ’ see Bdmusat, op. dt., i, pp. 2I6-17* 

* JVm n. Tmr4m^ p. 139. For tbe Ubiaese venkm see Btmmi, ep. oil. 

* ]|ig9Sttme^ xxi-xxtii (In. MeOriiidle)* bas aUmt. 

V For the leoeology see Justi, Iren. JVlMMlnsit, p. 994, 

^ JMteNi9s« trails. Dannestater, ii, p. ^ tad Dole ; Jtmddttf, tswu Weotp. 

nil, Pa 
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suocessit Prates, qui et cum Antonio [Mark 
“ Antony] bellum habait et oum Tiridate. Additae his- 
“ res Scythicse. RegeS Tbogaromm Asiani, interitusqne 
“ Saraucarum ” — 

and of the '’Atrioi tccu HaaiavoX Kal To\€ipoi xal SeucdfiavKot 
of Strabo. He suggests that ''Aaioi (or "Aatapot) and, 
HatrMvoi both represent a Taaiavoi, which is to be identified 
with' the Kusban. I think that, whether with Cunningham, 
we regard the Tokharoi as the Kushans or with Marquardt 
{Erdmahr, p. 204) as the Ta-hia subdued by these, we shall 
be far more inclined to find a connection betvTeen the 
Uaauivoi and the Pisina, Pashang, Fashin, Pesyan(8ai), 
and Afsin of the Iranian legend and history. Perhaps the 
progress of Iranian studies will some day show us historical 
descendants of Waeska or Wiseh also. 

This brings us naturally to the Kushans and the Chinese 
accounts of them, with which, however, we do not propose 
now to deal. It has been pointed out that long after the 
overthrow of the Kushans proper the name continued to be 
applied by the Persians to the barbarians, Huns and Turks, 
who threatened their north-eastern frontier.* But in no 
case can we expect that geography will ever point to 
a people of this name, since this also seems to have been 
a family or dynastic title. Otherwise we should not have 
an Indian inscription describing Kaniska as Gu^w^mmia- 
tamvardhaka, 'propagator of the Kushan stock’ — for this* 
rendering, snggest^ as an alteinative by M. Senart,* will be 
generally approved by scholars. 


* See Stein, Wk\te Hhh* aitd Kindred Triie$, etc., IndUm jlntiM&ry 

vol. edzxviii, 1906, pp. 7.3 sqq. ^ 

* lownci Atiaitgue, sSr. ix, toI. vii, p. 12. * Ephthalite ’ abo is etetad bp 
M, Specht {AttUht tur l*Atie Centrah, i, p. 33) to be pniperlp a fandEy^bie. 
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EmiOLOOY OF ‘ Indo-Pakthian ' AND ‘ Indo-Scythian ' 

Names. 

If we disregard the evidence of coins, with which I am 
incompetent to deal and which is set forth with such 
■admirable clearness in Professor Bapson’s work on “ Indian 
Coins,” we learn from the Indian side astonishingly little 
■concerning the Sakas and other ‘ Scythian ’ invaders. From 
the fact that Sakas and Tukharas, Tuhkharas, or Tusaras are 
frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata and other early 
works, we may infer that the peoples bearing these names were 
somewhat familiarly known. The Harivam6a informs us that 
the Sakas shaved one-half of their heads {see Bohtlingk and 
Both s.v. iSaA:«), and the Jaina work Kalahacarya-Kathamka, 
■edited by Professor Jacobi in the .Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. 
Morgenland. Gesellschaftiov 1880 (vol. xxxiv,pp. 254-5)’ states 
that their kings were called ^hi. The Pahlavl title is in 
harmony with the constant association of Sakas and Pahlavas, 
and with the statement of the author of the “Periplus” 
{McCrindle, p. 108) that the capital of the Scythian kingdom 
on the Indus, Minnagar, was governed by Parthian princes. 
A relation between ^akas and Greeks is implied in the 
dvanda coiKptmud Saka-Yuvaua recorded by Pataujali. The 
Turufkas Seem to be lueutioued first in the Kathdsariisdgara 
and R^atarongiul, nor should wo expect early references to a 
people who first acquired importance (and perhaps a common 
designation ?) not earlier than the sixth century a.d.* Hence 
wo must put aside the Kashmirian belief’ that Kaniska, 
Hufka and Juska were Turuskas, as this is precluded by 
dates, and we shall also regard with suspicion the statement * 

' Citad by M. Boyer, Jornmal »6r. ix, vol. x, p. 150, sod wed 

^ CamHtg&am. Cf'. M. L5vi*» note mentioned ab(»e, p. 187. 

* Ve may mfer to M. ChaTanneft’ rery ^-aluable work, Ih e nmmU wur Im 
JIinKii#, m Peticaburg, 1903. 

* i, 16S-70, aae Dr. SteiD^ ohwT\ atioos in hia tnnslaticmp 

Sl| and Introd,, p. lO, Dr. Stein, bowerer, to hold that the Knahana 

If naia Turv^ ; «oe hia paper on the * White flima* (/M. 
lW)n 
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that the Turuskas shaved one-half of their heads, since this 
attribute may have been wrongly transferred from the ^kas- 

In inscriptions there are, of course, passages where the 
^kas are mentioned by the Guptas, and there are at least 
two references to them in the earlier records of Western 
India. Whether the sakastana of the Mathura Lion Capital 
relates to Sistan we may be permitted with Dr. Fleet ^ to 
doubt. 

On the other hand, we have on coins considered to be of 
^aka, or Pahlava, or Kn^ana origin, and also in Brahmi 
and KharosthT inscriptions, a number of proper names from 
which something may be learnt. Steps in this direction have 
been taken by M. Senart, who has some remarks upon the 
matter in his article on the Manikiala Yase inscription,^ and 
by M. Boyer, who in the name Mirahoyana of the Takht-i- 
Bahi inscription (Journal Aaiatiqtie, s^r. x, vol. iii, p. 468) 
recognizes a Persian MithrahouzaneSf the y (for j) repre- 
senting a Persian s.^ We me^' add that this loyana or 
bqjana, which is the Zend baoknah, ‘ freeing,’ ‘ salvation^ * 
(cf. pourn-haukhma), occurs in the name Athiy&bausna of 
a cuneiform inscription. Two names inscribed on the 
Mathura Lion Pillar, Haudam and Hayuara, have been 
supposed by Professor Bapson * to correspond to the Persiain 
Zodas and Hayour, 

Considering the linguistic affinities of the §akhs and our 
ignorance of the chronology and range of ‘ Middle Persian ’ 


* Jourml of tho Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xxsvi, 1904, pp. 703 sqq.f v, in^fraf 
p. 216. 

* Journal Asiatiqw, fl6r. ix, vol. vii, pp. 12 soq. Among other pomts he 
suggests that Spaki in Smtlahora is a Sc^^nian word denoting * victory. Some 
etymologies are proposed by Cuno, Die Skythen (1871), p. 211. 

* The confusion of y and j between vowels is in the iniKiiptions of Aloka rare 
•ttd almost confined to the words raja, pujd, and mayura. We have to distipfl yt ^b 
between y ioij as in rdyd and puyd, and> lor y as in m^pUa. It is M ukely 
that both ^chanra took place in the same dial^ at the same tiM, but tte 
oeemroiae of either mi^ht lead to copfusion in writing. F<w the eerly peiried ^ 
matter still needs investigation. But as rewards the time and pla^ of the Stlm, 
Pahlava, Kushan dynastiea, 1 am inclined to believe that Hhe dbdiee betimn 
y and y irnot quits naph a aar d, and that the y property repteaents the intannedM* 
•ovad s m FnSukfe 

^ Smeip, x.a., xxvi, ISM, p., d49. 
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^dkUvi) soond ^slianges, it must obviously be difficult to 
between names belonging to them and those 
tifliKdi are pan>Iranian or proper to other Iranian tribes. 
For instance, we cannot easily establish with certainty 
{whether Maues is really a ^aka name or, let us eay. Old 
Afg^b^n or Baluchi. It is well known that the old Persian 
imd its descendant, the Pahlavl,^ difFer from the Eastern 
Iranian dialects in substituting d and th for the % and 
« (Indo-European g, gh, and H) of this group, while the 
Pahlavi and modern Persian also fail to distinguish earlier 
8 andy. Perhaps the latter feature is found also in European 
Scythian, where we find Spargapeithes corresponding to 
Asiatic Spargapises So far as can be seen, the ancient 
trans-Oxian dialects in this respect agreed, as do the Pamir 
dialects and those of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, with the 
Avestan.® On the other hand, we may perhaps trace in this 
sphere a tendency towards two special sound changes. The 
one is the substitution of tenues for mediae at the beginning 
9i. words. This seems to be exhibited in the name, Parni, 
of a tribe in Margiana,^ probably like its neighbours, the 
Massagetae, originally from beyond the Oxus ; for the name 
seems to recur in the Baktrian Yami. The Paskai, who dwelt 
in the Oxian mountains* in Sogdiana, would very likely 
be Vaksai, i.e,^ people of the Oxus (Vaksu). Compare also 
the Baktrian town-name, Eouriandra, with the Gouriane 
in Margins. The other change, aspiration of initial tenues, 
may be traced in Trogus’ Thogari (for Tokhari), and the 
Bactrian Khomari, doubtless related to the Eomari on the 
Jaxartes.* This change which characterizes also the modem 
Pamir dialects,^ is also to be traced in the Scythic /ot 
or pot {Spargaphotos, etc.) = pati and phurtos = puthra. 


1 Wfioh was, of course, not the native, even if an official, lanffuage of the 
l^lfttiiane ibemaelvee. 

i CMger,'<?niMifn«« d, Iran. i, pp. 205, 236, 30(V-1. 

6 Plolmy (HeCnndltt), pp^ 263 and 269. Ct Aveeian Varemf 
* tUd.» p« 276. 

9 IhULy pjp* 36 and 266. 

3 0nmdtrm d. Irtm. PA4MfM, I, p. 299, { 19. 
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thougli in the latter example the neighbourhood of r may 
have co-operated, as in iPersian. Further, some terminations, 
such as -&8 and some individual words, such as aeadi 
or odi, * intelligence,* are said to be specially Scythic. With 
the help of such indications and the actually recorded &.cts, 
we may perhaps in some cases be able to distinguish the 
provenance of the names, as is done in the following table, 
which contains (1) names occurring on coins, (2) names 
occurring on the Mathura Lion Capital, (3) some ziames 
occurring in other inscriptions. Names familiarly known to 
be Parthian or Persian, as Vononea, Qondophar^, are of 
comrse excluded. 
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It must be admitted that these etymologies are by no 
means all of equal certainiy. We have to allow for the 
inaccuracy of ancient, as of modern, Tn d i a i T is in the repre- 
sentation of foreign names. But, on the other handj 
the Iranian origin of practically all the names seems olear. 
To discriminate generally, however, between those which 
are Scythic and those which belong to the Zend-Persian 
g^up is hardly possible. Some, such as Nahapana, Zeionues, 
Kalui, certainly bear the latter character, and others, e.g., 
Maues, Hyrkodes, Ohsamotika, decidedly associate themselves 
with the former : probably the elements 8parga- and 8pala~ 
are rather Scythic than Persic. Considering that such 
a name as 8palahora is probably of mixed origin, and 
considering that in several instances (e.g., Vonones and his 
relatives Spalahora, Spafuris, Spalagadatm, and Kharamia, 
Ranjuhnla, Soddsa) there appear to be names from both 
sources belonging to members of the same family, we must 
admit that it is hopeless to base any distinction of nationality 
upon such nomenclature. In fact, the evidence of these 
names, so far as it goes, is in agreement with the close 
association of ^ka and Fahlavas, which seems to be indicated 
by the Indian references, and with the statement quoted 
above (p. 195) from the Periplus. It would seem probable 
that the tribes from eastern Iran who invaded India indvded 
diverse elements mingled indistinguishably together, so that 
it is not possible to assert that one dynasty is definitely 
Parthian while another is Saka. A regular invasion by the 
Parthian empire seems to be not recorded and a priori 
highly improbable. We must think rather of inroad* 
adventurers of various origin, among whom from time to 
time one or another, as Maues, was able to assert a temporary' 
supremacy. 

A special interest attaches to the lion Gi^tal of 
where oply we find the names in question forming a fairly 
numerous group. It is to be expected, indeed, ^t some 
of them, e.g. Kak», will hereafter be found of interest 
for the linguistic dmpology of Persia. As regards the 
historical qnestaone involve^ whatever we may thinlr d 
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4||« MiMlI ooeurriog amiong tiie ijnaoriptiQiis,' it is 

MfltMIl t|Ml tlM Bsaaes are in sonie instanoes of. ScyMto, 
ia clhoni d lersian, origin. Considering ttuit Mau^ i* 

t a ^parifioaUy Soythic name, it is ini|»ssil>le to maptain 
ally the contention of Dr. Fleet (op. cit., pp. 643-d) 
Alut fiakaa are not found at all in Hindustan. In essence, 
|M#eYW, this contention seems to me to contain a valuable 
•adhadned illuminating truth, namely, that, whatever Fahlava 
or Saha dynasties may have existed in the Punjab or India 
«i-for their coins are not found in Afghanistan^ — reached 
India neither through Afghanistan nor through Eashmir, 
but, as Cunningham contended,* by way of Sind and the 
valley of the Indus. For Mathura, the Lion Capital itself 
seems to proclaim this fact aloud. For that it was really 
a capital may be seen from the plates in Mr. Yincent 
Smith’s work on Mathura * ; but the manner in which it 
fitted into the building of which it formed a part, and the 
Persian character of that edifice, can be properly estimated 
only by a comparison with the originals in the tomb of 
Darius at Ifaksh-i-Bustam and other buildings of the 
Aohsemmuds.* 


^ For a discusaion of the matter see Dr. Fleet's articles in this Journal, 1904, 
pp* 708 sqq. ; 1906, pp. 648 eqq. 

* Professor Bapson, Indt^n Coini, p. 8, § 29. 

* For ref. see Professor Rapson, loc. cit. 

^ ArohmoUj^ieal Sun^ rf India^ New Imperial Series, toI. xx, pis. xliii-1. 

* See Oanires, pp. 48, 49, 68, 124, 184, of Palme -Tmim 

by Dr. Cajetanus Eossowioz (St. Petersburg, 1872). 
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The Rock Dwellings at Reneh. 

A short time ago I wrote a brief letter asking for anj 
information concerning some rock dwellings at Reneh, in 
the Elburz Mountains, and now, since after the insertion of 
my letter in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal no further 
light hes been shed upon the subject, I ventnre to give 
a more detailed description. 

The rock dwellings are near Reneh, perhaps a mile away 
down the Barferush road, just opposite the place where the 
track to Dehat ascends the opposite side qf the ravine. The 
clifl in which they occur faces south, up the ravine, and its 
rather soft conglomerate face has been hollowed into more 
than fifty rooms of various shapes and kinds, the form of 
the chambers being rectangular, and that of the openinge 
generally square or oblong. 

From the path which descends opposite them they are 
seen to excellent advantage, and in a proper light-midday 
wohld be best — an excellent photograph could be obtained* 
Unfortunately 1 came to the dwellings in the early m^piing, 
and being nnable to wait was forced to take my photogr^dia 
under rafavonraUe conditions. 

To a hei^t of perhaps 60 feet, and for a qpaoe of about 
60 yard% the cliff has be^ literally hon^otmibed with tlieaa 
hriaa, the Hfttranee to all bnt the loweat being praotieidlly 
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iil|toM3blB without a rope or ladder. On the monung 
1 wune aeroM them, after the mules had gone on, I crossed 
Ik stony moraine to the north-western end of the series of 
.^Ihrdlings, where, indeed, they are not so accessible as farther 
to the south-east, but I wished if possible to climb to some 
of the less easily entered chambers, as obviously those most 
eaqr of access would have been entered and possibly lived 
in by Persians. 

The entrance to the first I attempted, I gained after 
a moderate scramble, it being about 10 feet from the ground 
with an almost precipitous ascent. I found the remains, 
apparently, of a double doorway, two sets of door posts 
a couple of feet apart, as in the ‘Fire-temple' at Naksh-i- 
Rustam, and, inside, a plain oblong room about 7 feet 
high, 16 feet long, and 8 wide, hewn out of the solid 
rock. The marks of the chisel were plainly visible on 
the walls : there were rude niches in places, but no traces 
of an inscription anywhere. The floor was covered to the 
depth of about 6 inches with filth, and in the centre was 
an irregulmr hole leading to a sort of cellar which I could 
not enter. At the top of the before-mentioned moraine there 
was a room on the ground-level in an angle of the cliff, and, 
entering, 1 found a perfectly bare apartment leading by 
a step into another higher room. Here there was a plain 
floor with, unlike the first room, no hole leading to a lower 
cellar. In neither of these two last rooms was there any- 
thing of interest, and, leaving them, I made an effort to 
reach another doorway about 16 feet up the cliff,* a little 
to the south-east of the angle. I succeeded without much 
diffioulty, only to find a similar room to the first I entered, 
•ad then tried the next entrance to the north-west, which 
gave promise of leading to a suite of rooms, but which 
•HKMiSed very inaccessible, and was about 20 feet up the rodr. 

After several unsueceesful and painful failures to seals 
tna eliff 'directly from beneath, I endeavoured to aorathUe 
a e r oesjt h * iaov of the rook from the previous entranoe, and 
•liar Aping nearly precipitated to the bottom aoore than 
«BMS 1 naaaged to gain the openings and was rewarded 
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by finding myself in a sort of passage. It was only a few 
feet in' length, and about four in width, with its floor 
shelving steeply upwards owing to an accumulation of 
d^brisv From the inn er or upper end rose a sort of shaft, 
say 15 feet in height and 4 feet square, there being 
a 'landing’ 7 feet up with on one side a passage now 
open to the air, but once, evidently, entirely walled round 
by the rock, and on the adjacent or inmost side the entrance 
to a room. 

The means of ascending the shaft were obvious, for in 
the wall, at convenient intervals on the adjacent sides 
leading to the passage and the room, were niches, now worn 
very smooth. I had to ube both sets of niches to get up, and 
when on the landing had some difficulty in getting across the 
passage to the rooms beyond, as the outer wall and part of the 
flooring were gone. 

Once across, I saw there were two lower rooms and one 
upper, leading one out of the other, the upper being nearest 
the passage. I went first to the upper room, a plain 
empty chamber like the former ones, save that the filth 
on the floor, untouched for ages, had formed in places a 
hard crust. Then I passed on to the lower ones, having 
to creep. Creeping in, I saw, by the light entering through 
a window on my left, what was evidently an ancient refuse 
heap. I sat down and inspected it. Bones in plenty — ^large 
ones — and fragments of pottery, etc., all piled up together 
with other refuse. 

The pottery was of various shapes and thicknesses, some 
coarse pieces of what had been evidently bowls with a rough 
sigzag pattern round them, some thin pieces of jugs, and 
one fragment with the handle complete. 

I fancy that both the remaining portions of Ibis and the 
warions parts of other vessels could be found andl^eoed 
together. 'I had not the time, nor could I carry aiiythh)g 
away with me, so I left all as I found it. Ibe only 
fwnarkable thing in the inmost room was a large pit aboi^ 
8 feet square and ^shp, with nothing in it^ not ^|[l|ito ha 
die centre of the Acor. There was a smaller and shaQawar 
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<9WI in thto Mom above, and also one in tbe 'rubbub-room. 
iboIvnuBg bj an oblique jump across tbe shaft, I •gained 
Ibe iaolated robin on the other side, which, but for its 
(Rightly ^S&rent shape, needs no comment. A difficult 
jump baiofc, and a scramble down, brought my investigations 
to a close, as I had to hurry on after my mules, already 
fftin^ead. 

1! much regretted having to make only so cursory an 
•examination of these dwellings, which would possibly repay 
•closer investigation, especially if the upper and at present 
inaccessible suites of rooms were reached by a ladder or rope. 
I am entirely ignorant of their history, and I could find 
out nothing from the natives of the district except that they 
were “very old.” As my appeal for any other available 
information in a former number of the Journal was un- 
successful, I am giving this short account of my experiences 
in the hope that it may prove of interest, and elicit opinions 
as to the age and history of these rock dwellings. 

E. Crawshay-’W’iluams. 
SaUo HUl, Adlington, Chorkg. 


Mo-la-pX « ■ S- 

To Mr. y. A. Smith’s argument against the identification 
of Hiuen-Tsang’s Mo-la-p’o with Malava, stated' in his 
Etarly Hitiory qf India (pp. 279-80) and expanded in his 
paper in the Zeitteh. d. Deut. Moryenl. OeaelUchqft (Bd. Iviii, 
8s. 787-96), I had drafted a reffiy. But my attention baa 
juid been directed to a review in the det Savtntt 

(Oot«i% 9 r, 1905, pp. 534-548) by H. Sylvain Ldvi, in which 
the (question is ^sousaed in a way that leaves not moQh 
IMM to be said. 

The oeneral regularity with which the aaaae Chineie 
are employed to transoribe Sanskrit 
Mtrihm it MXt to impossible to timnsliteffoite the thiae 
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symbols for Mb-la~p*o into any form materially difibrent 
from M&lava. And wo know of no district in GnjarSt 
proper that ever bore a name at all reaei^blmg tkis. As 
M. L4vi remarks, *' it is absolntely impossible to place 
Mo-la-p*o, as Mr. Yincent Smith does, in the isthmus to the 
peninsula of Kattiawar, between Cambay and the Rann of 
Kaohh.” 

From the Chinese texts, M. L4vi supplies us farther vvith 
some important corrections of the translations that have 
perplexed editors. Thus, Jolien (ii, 160), with a defective 
text, was led into a mistake, the correct version being : 
“ En partant de ce royaume [de Malava] au Sud-Onest^ on 
entre dans la mer. II [Hiuen-Tsang] marcha au Nord> 
Quest deux mille quatre a cinq cents li, et parvint au royaume 
de 0-tch’a-li.” And at the close of the next paragraph 
the reading should be, as in the Life : “ On leaving the 
kingdom of Mo-la-p’o, by three dai's march to the north-west, 
he arrived at the kingdom of K’ie-ch’a.” 

Julien doubted the identification of this last with ITaobK, 
as the Chinese characters im p=e) transcribe into Ehe^, 
and General Cunningham proposed Kheda (hodie Eaira) ; 
but Mr. Beal did not accept this. M. L4vi agrees virith 
Cunningham and the proper transcription. ThuSi in Hiuen- 
Tsang’s time, Ehe^ and Anandapura were both included 
in Malava, which then “extended to the sea on the south- 
west.” But a century before, and again in 765, these 
provinoes belonged to Yalabhi. Aiul, till tbe time of 
Akbar, we know that Gujarat and Malwa were constantly 
encroaching on one another ; and at this day Western 
Malwa still marches for 150 miles along the eastern borders 
of Gajarat. 

For the Mahi river, Jolien’s text seems to haye gisoa 
JfiHio 19) (u> but M. lAvi informs us t|;ei| the 

oorreot reading is Mo-hi, and that “ the capital was aitoated 
to the aouthpeaet of the river” — whether iq its*a{^etr dr 
lower oourae is not indicated. 

A very important oofrection is that on Jola^i. 199 
(Bsa]» ii, 267), whose ^e should read : “ At proseirtlhe jtHng 
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(of T«ip3b3ii) is a Kshatriya by birth ; he m the son of the 
hiMiker el the former Siladitya, king of Malavai and son-in- 
jkw of the son of the present l^iladitya, king of Eanya- 
Ipbja : his name is Dhruvabhata.” j^Iladitya-Dhartaiditya 
of Talabhi, then, was Hiuen-Tsang’s “Siladitya of Malava,” 
and M. L4vi does not trouble to collect all the data that 
mimit us to follow the destinies of Malava, conquered by 
Slladitys, who annexed it to Yalabhl, invaded by Harsba, 
and lost by Bhruvasena II, who retreated to Bharoch.” 

These details may be welcome to readers who may not 
see the Journal dee Savants. 

Mr. Smith tells us in his History (p. 280, n.), and repeats 
it in the Z.D.M.Q. (p. 788, n.), that Max Muller "was led 
astray by Mr. Beal’s blunder ” respecting Siladitya of 
Malwa. But, on behalf of the dead, it may be pointed out 
that Max Muller’s India was published more than a year 
before the late Mr. Beal’s translation was printed in 1884 ; 
and so the latter could not have misled the professor, 
whether he blundered or not. 

Jas. Bukgess. 

Edinburgh. 

Nbv. Ath, 1905. 


Svi^RVTA ON Mosquitoes. 


His ExceUency Sir Henry A. Blake, Oovemor t^Oeylon, 
having most kindly favoured me with a copy of his^per in 
"Ancient Theories of Causation of Fever by Mosquitoes,” ‘ 
I have once more examined all the principal medical Sanskrit 
texts likely to throw light on this point. The two texts of 
Sninita on which the five distinguished Ceylon aoholan 
teisnF^ to by Sir Henry Blake have rested their 
ihat the medmal writers of ancient India were acqv 
wiflt Ae bonneotion existing between malaria and mosquit 
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were also quoted in my previous communication to this 
Journal (July, 1905), whi<di vras written about the same 
time as Sir H. Blake’s paper. Now it is quite true that the 
two texts, the only ones in Sudruta which bear on the point, 
may convey the impression that he was actually aware of the 
fatal consequences attending the bites of certain mosquitoes, 
of the kind called Parvatlya (mountainous), which ar^ 'he 
says, as dangerous as ‘ life-taking * or destructive insects. 
The * life-taking ’ insects, according to Suiruta, are of twelve 
kinds, Tuhginasa, etc. (not identified), and they cause the 
person bitten to imdergo the same (seven consecutive stages 
of) symptoms as in the case of snake-bites, as well as the 
painful sensations (of pricking pain, heat, itching, and so on. 
Comm.) and dangerous diseases, the bite, as if burnt with 
caustic or fire, being red, yellow, white, or brown. The 
farther symptoms which are mentioned in the following 
verses, such as fever, pain in the limbs, etc., are, however, 
common to all the four principal kinds of insect bites ; they 
are not meant to be specially characteristic of the bites of 
‘ life-taking ’ insects.^ Nor is the fever {Jvara), of which 
Su^ruta speaks in this place, likely to be true malarial fever. 
The term rather denotes the wound-fever, which is constantly 
mentioned by Sui§nita as arising from the bites of Insects, 
such as Yidvambharas and Eandumakas (Kalpasth. viii, 15), 
of various poisonous spiders (viii, 51-54), of scorpions 
(viii, 35), of certain serpents (iv, 24), of rats or mice 
(vi, 11„ 16), or from the wound caused by a poisoned 
az|ow (^24). 

If the chief causes of malarial fever are “ impure air and 
water and the existence of mosquitoes, according to ancient 
authorities on Ayurvedic medicine,” we should be led to 
aa3>eot some statements to that effect in Su^ruta’s chapter on 
fever, ^e king of diseases {rogdnlkardt), where he goes very 
thoroughly into the causes of fever, such as derangement 
the humours by some disturbing cause, as fighting with 

I Tint does not eone onl ii^ ttb English trandafion pnjpoaslKvw as fits 
Soasbik aeholan. It t^poaia from the Sanskrit Commantary m PuEiSs. 
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aoger, or slipping in ^ ^3^ 

application of medicines, by extefttal iojuriesr 
fldtidilfl ^y a weapon or other instrument, 1^ some disease, by 
or exhaastion, by indigestion, by poison, etc. ^ison 
is the only term in this list which could be supposed 
41 hare any reference to mosquito-bites ; but the symptoms 
mtributed to the fever caused by poison, such as diarrhoea, 
inove that vegetable poison must be meant, and this is 
expressly stated in a Sanskrit Commentary. SuSruta does 
not refer to mosquito-bites anywhere else than in the book 
on Poisons (Kalpasthanam), where he notices them very 
briefly, together with the stings of other insects. Poisonous 
spiders, e.g., are far more copiously discussed by SuiSruta 
than mosquitoes, and he attributes to them the causation of 
dangerous diseases, as well as of fever and other complications. 
Sufouta’s general notions of the nature of poisonous sub- 
stances, including the nails and teeth of oats, dogs, monkeys, 
alligators, etc., are very crude, and his statements regarding 
animal poison in particular seem to be based, in a great 
'measure, on an observation of the effects of snfake-bites. 
Thus he supposes insects {ki^) and scorpions to be generated 
id the putrid carcases, excrements, and eggs of snakes ; uid 
be places the bites of dangerous animals of this kind on a par 
with snake-bites as to their consequences and as to their 
medical treatment. It does not seem advisable, therefore, 
to compare Susruta’s remark on the fatal nature of the bit^s 
of a certain Maiaka occurring in mountainous legions* wiw 
modem theories of the origin of malaria, esp^pallly' Ms 
Hateka is a very wide term, which may include any fly 
or insect that bites, besides ordinary mosquitoes, as in 
a well-known text of the Code of Manu (I, 40) on the 
Creadon of 'all stinging and biting insects* {aarvam ea 
dsmtenala&am). The other Sanskrit authorities agree, with 
floiruta. 


Wiirabitry. 

Mwnnhtr 21«/, 1906. 


J. 
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MahXbharata (Xdiparva, oh. 94). 

There are referenoes of the Kara-F3lidiSla war in the 
later lf<edic and Sutra literature. But that the Findu story 
of the Mahabharata Samhita, which gives the account of the 
two rival families of the Eauravas, could not in any way be 
called Euru-Fanchala story, is beyond all doubt. 

As there is also mention in the later Yedic literature of 
the names of Dhritarastra, Parikshit, and Janamejaya, it is 
still supposed by some that tho Pandu story, if not the stune 
or a part of the Kuru-Panchaia story, may be of equajl 
antiquity. But 1 think it can be with some certainty shown 
from the Mahabharata itself that there was an old legend 
of a war between the Eurus and the Ponchalas which had 
no relation whatever with the Pandu story. 

I refer the readers to the 94th chapter of the Adiparva, 
giving the history of the Puruvamsa from the remotest 
antiquity. It has been distinctly stated (siokas 34 to 50) 
that Kaja Sambarana (who was a Bharata), being defeated 
by the Panchalas, had to live with his whole family in the 
mountainous regions of the Panjab for a long time. This 
Sambarana is said to be the father of Raja Euru. With 
the help of the Rishi Yasistha, the Raja got back the lost 
kingdom, and could make all other Rajas (Panchalas not 
excepted) pay tribute to him. Euru, son of Sambarana, 
founded Eurujangala, famous since then as Eurukshetra. 

Wh get also Janamejaya, Parikshit, and Dhritarastra as 
somef shfiauquent Rajas in the same family (siokas 51-56), who 
are far removed from the Rajas of the same name mentioned 
in the Pandu story. Santanu himself is a sucoessor of 
theirs ; and this Santanu has been made in the Mahabharata 
Samhita, the grandfather of the later Dhritarastra and 
Pandu. Thus we can easily explain how the sames 
Janamejaya, Parikshit, and Dhritarastra could be mentioned 
in very old literature, even though no Pandu story Sdsted. 

I suspect that Dhritarastra and Pandu of the liRdiabharata 
were affiliated to thd^ o)^ tenowned fomily for ooklefTing 
dignity upon the heroes of the new story, and tiiat tibe 
IMS. Iff 
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iNUltAr of ^ Mal^harata Samhita grafted his ne^ story 
tlia Old Eiurt Panchala or Bharat! Eatha> There are 
ymnagos in the Mahabharata which show that facts which 
with pK^riety could only be mentioned in connection with 
the Kurus of old, have been with great inconsistency stated 
with reference to the modem Panda vas. The Dhartarastras 
and Pandavas were contending for supremacy over countries 
‘Hoar about the Jamuna and the Ganga ; and they bad no 
manner of right over the portion of the Pan jab which is 
watered by the Five Rivers, and had other kings for rulers. 
Yet, vary curiously enough, it was agreed that the Dharta- 
ristras would lose the kingdom of “ Panchanadyah ” if the 
Pandavas could not be traced by them during the stay of 
the Pandavas for twelve years in the forests (Yana Parva, 
34th chapter, 11th sloka). The passage looks like a quotation 
in the mouth of Tudhisthira, and can be suspected to be the 
remnant of a portion of the old Euru-Fanchala story. 

I need not multiply examples here, since I wanted in this 
paper merely to show that the legend about a war between 
the Kurus and Panchalas existed in olden days, and that 
fegend had nothing to do with the Pandu story of the 
Mahabharata. 


B C. Mazumdar. 
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Hebrew Humour, and other Essays. By J. OhotziIbb, 
Ph.D. (London : Luzac & Co., 1906.) 

Dr. Chotzner publishes under the title of Hebrew ^uhtyont 
a collection of essays read before various literary Societies, 
and some of which have appeared in various periodicals. 

The book consists of sixteen essays, and we are introduced 
to some of the most appreciated Hebrew poets of the Middle 
Ages: very few of these had hitherto been introduced to 
the English reading public. It is a great merit of 
Dr. Chotzner’s volume that he not only gitpes life sketches of 
men like Bedaresi, of Emanuel of Borne, the reputed friend 
of Dante, and a close imitator of his immortal poettt in bis 
own Mehhaberot, or Ealonymos, a thirteenth century Batirjpt, 
or of ibn Hisdai, the Hebrew translator of the fam^s 
legend of Barlaam and Josafat, but he also, in A felicitous 
manner, translates some of their poems, and thus makes 
it possible for the otherwise uninitiated reader to get 
a glimpse of a rich and varied literature which flourished 
in Ike thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

It mi|st be’ noted that each one of these authors handled 
the language of the Bible in a manner unsurpassed, and 
it requires a profound knowledge of the Bible fully to 
appreciate the poetical power of their compositions. 

Dr. Chotzner has also given us biographies of scnne 
noted modem Hebrew scholars, and one essay is pivoted 
to show the influence of Hebrew literature on Heine, tiie 
great German poet. 

A good index completes this oolleetion,' which can be 
warmly xeoommmded to ^ lovers of mediwal poetxy. 

X.#. 
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Aboot Hebbew Manusckifts. By E. N. Adlbr. 

(London : Henry Frowde, 1906.) 

Mr. E. Adler, an indefatigable traveller in tbe East, 
las lost no opportunity in his journeys to enquire after and 
to acquire literary treasures, and he has thus amassed 
a unique collection, undoubtedly the largest in a private 
position of Hebrew manuscripts and incunabula. He has 
almost rediscovered a rich Hebrew Persian literature, i.e. 
Persian poetry and Persian prose translations of the Bible, 
commentaries and other literary compositions in the Persian 
language, but written with Hebrew characters. 

A few stray specimens of that literature were known from 
the manuscripts in the British Museum, and from the old 
translation of the Pentateuch by Tawuz. But no one had 
dreamed of so large a store of literary productions in Persia. 
He also acquired fragments from the Genizah, and among 
them he was lucky enough to find some missing chapters 
of the Hebrew version of the Ecclesiastics of Ben-Sira ; this 
he has published with facsimiles in the Jewish Quarterly 
Jteview'f and he has often discoursed pleasantly and in> 
ilruotively on his travels, on his finds of old books and 
manuscripts, and on the romance that surrounds them. 

Most of these articles and papers appeared in the Jewish 
QluarUrly Review ; but instead of becoming lost, scattered 
as they were among various periodicals, they have now 
been united into a handsome volume full . of instruction 
from beginning to end, and enriched, moreover, by a few 
more facsimiles and by suggestive remarks of Professor 
Bacher. A copious and carefully compiled index still more 
enhances the value of this book. 

M. G. 

•pAFiRt .Grboo-Eoizii. By D. Comparetti e G. VrrELti. 

Yol. 1. (Milano : Ulrico Hoepli, 1905.) 

Academia dei lancei, at the request of its president, 
pMoinwosP Villari, has sanctioned a separate pmUieaiion oC 
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Greek-Egjptian papyri collected from $^pt and scattered 
now in various libraries in Italy, as a supplement to their 
Monumenti Antichi, entrusting the care of this publication 
to Professors Oomparetti and Yitelli. 

The first fascicle has now appeared, containing thirty-five 
Greek papyri from Florence, transcribed and commented 
upon by the learned editor, and accompanied by a number 
of facsimiles admirably executed. The contents of the 
papyri are very varied ; they are mostly of a legal and 
domestic character, and the editors as well as the Academia 
are heartily to be congratulated on this publication, which 
will throw light also on the early Christian and Byzantine 
period in Egypt. 

M. G. 

Apollinaristische ScHRiFTEN Syrisch. Edited by Dr. Joh. 
Flemming and Hr. H. Lietzmann Abhandlung^n 
der Edniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, Philologisch • Historische Elasse. (Berlin, 
1904.) 

This is a particularly careful and thorough piece «f 
editing. Hn. Flemming and Lietzmann have not been 
oontent with bringing together hitherto published treatises 
and allowing due honour to those who have already edited 
them, but they have carefully collated these with photographs 
of any portions of the same quoted in other Brit. Mus. and 
Vatican MSS., and have been able to add some hitherto 
unpublished texts from the former collection ; the whole 
number now being printed in a most convenient form, with 
the -Greek on the same page as the Syriac. Further, 
a very full list of Greek words with their Syriac equiialenti 
occupies 19 pages at the end of the pamphlet, an4 ftwStatss 
to the utmos't references to and study of important paiinagei. 
We must add that the Syriao is remsrkaUy vee fyom 
typographical errors. 

Although the titl^<tf|tlAB pamphlet is nQn-oomaiitlld,-yBik4 
^ the iujkodnottoD old ascriptions as to' the 
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fleoes afe continued, probably for oonvenienoe oi 
fi^inmnae, «id onfy passing allusion is made to Caspari’s 
'tIeiHMd sad o<»iTinoing researches, resulting in the attribution 
of most of these writings to ApoUinaris the Younger. 
]^. Idetzmann, however, refers his leaders for discussions oi 
qUMftions of authorship and of textual criticism to an earliei 
Tolume of these transactions which we have not seen. 


Ooustlich-PalaestixisghbFraomente aus derOmajjaden- 
Moschbe zu Damaskus. Bearbeitet und herausgegebet 
von Friedrich Schulthess. Abhandlungen der !Kdnig- 
lichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
Fhilologisch-Historische Klasse. (Berlin, 1905.) 

The long* hoarded MSS. of the Omayyad Mosque ai 
Damascus were at last — ^in 1900 — brought out of theii 
seclusion by the efforts, exerted through the channels o; 
diplomacy, of Baron Dr. von Soden, his success beinj 
doubtless due in great peu't to the favour with which th( 
German Emperor, alone of the Christian Powers, is regardec 
by the Sultan. The state in which these anxiously hoped-foi 
treasures were found is vividly described by Dr. BTun< 
Violet, who, owing to the want of such facilities as are usua 
in civilised lands, had to spend many weary months ii 
hunting through the dirty tattered MSS , which were stuffei: 
by ignorant labourers into sacks and lumped down befor 
him for his adeotion. For the Kubbet-el-Chaane, Treasur 
OapoU, of the Mosque is dark and only aocessihle by a ladder 
and the jealous oare with whioh it has been guarded (fron 
U )0 researches of scholars) is merely due to the superstitioi 
of ignqianoe. On Dr. Violet’s return to Germany he hande« 
«1SV hll imds, ohiefly palimpsests, and further obscured b] 
dirt faff neglect, to Dr. Sohulthess for decipherment r parti; 
inm drees of other work, ohiefly from his oonfidenoe ii 
Dr. Sobnlthess’s experience in Palestinian Syriac. Boti 

a ^ViMItt'e *nd Dr. Sohultheee’a deaoriptions of the stats o 
In Atginents mike ns wonder at the patient aditstej 
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practised eye, and keen insiglit whicb hav^ deduced so muok 
from tliem. ' With regard' to the Biblical portions, of ooorse 
comparison with other texts is of avail, al also in the case of 
hymns where identification with Greek originals has proved 
possible ; Dr. Schulthess hopes that these learned researches 
may be carried further by other scholars. He judg^ from 
the script that most of the fragments are of the ninth century 
or somewhat earlier. They comprise scattered passages of 
the Old and New Testaments, those from St. John’s Gospel, 
Homans, Philippians, and Hebrews being the most con* 
tinuous ; some leaves from Apocryphal Gospels and Acts 
of Saints, and three longish hymns in fair preservation. 
Except in the case of the Biblical fragments the Greek, 
where known, is given, and elsewhere a German trans- 
lation ; and careful notes have been added throughout. 

J. P. Marooliouth. 

Bkngal in 1766-57. A selection of papers dealing with 
Bengal during the reign (?) of Siraj-TJddaula. Edited 
by S. C. Hill. 3 vols., 8vo. Indian Becords Series. 
(John Murray, 1905.) 

This is a work of much research, and which does great 
credit to the industry and ability of Mr. Hill. He is already 
favourably known by his life of Claude Mmrtin and his 
account of three French officers in Bengal, and this book 
is ‘a further instance of his talent for investigation. In 
preparing it he has examined the records in Calcutta, 
London, Paris, and The Hague, and he has also perused tiM 
Clive papers in the possession of the Earl of Powis and 
the contemporary magazines and newspapers of Borope, 
etc., etc. He acknowledges that the idea of ind^idiag 
extracts from newspapers, etc., was suggested to-f^M^ lij 
the disoover^ by that veteran antiquarian, Mr.'T. B.' MinriO^ 
of some lists oS the victims of the Black Hole in fbe AmIs* 
MagtmiM, 

The work is an aciowt^of the revolntioB wheesby B«a|[|||rt ; 
was teanirfemd &oui wm Muhansmedaoa^tie Ae 
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ij^ISlpfwr^llie period covered bj it is about thirteen months, 
Wlltllplyt from the beginning of Jiine, 1756, when Cossim- 
1H Mir mirrendered to Siraj-Fddaula, to 23rd June, 1757, 
Kfra date of the victory of Plassey. These montlis were 
and so the space allotted to them is not 
eotoessive. Mr. Hill’s historical introduction occupies little 
more than two hundred pages, and the rest of the three 
big octavoes is taken up with copies of letters and minutes, 
and extracts from contemporary narratives. Many of them 
appear for the first time, and others, such as Holwell’s 
account of the Black Hole traged}^ well deserve reprinting. 

It must be confessed that much of the three volumes is 


melancholy reading. They form a record abounding in 
instances of cowardice, incapacity, and duplicity. In the. 
first volume there is little that is cheerful reading. The 
second and third are better, for in them we have the account 


of the recovery of Calcutta and of the taking of Chander- 
nagore. After wading through that Slough of Despond — 
the dreary detail of disaster and incompetence — it is pleasant 
to meet with the account of the squadron which sailed from 
Madras and ascended the Hooghly. The log-books of the 
men-of-war, the description of Admiral Watson’s making 
himself a better target for the French gunner, of his brother- 
admiral, Pocock, rowing up in his barge from Hidjelee 
to share in the fun, and arriving in time to get wounded^ 
and the pathetic story of Captain Speke and his son Billy — 
best told in the pleasant pages of Dr. Ives — come upon one 
like a whiff of sea*air from the Sandheads, such as Zephaniah 
Holwell must have rejoiced in when he sat down in the 
“ Syren ” sloop in February, 1767, to describe the horrors of 
the previous June. 


Them is something humorous as well as sad in finding 
tbit iijraa the presence of a woman — the redoubtable Begam 
Johnson: — in Oossimbaaaar Fort, that was the proxunate 
*tts surrender, and of the Black Hole and other 
disasters. She was the Eve who tempted her foolish Adam 
the Hawab, and so made him and his oonntiyiiion 
ripi Bttlgalt that1^«<J^aridise of Oountries.” Mrs. Jchmon ^ 
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iv'as at this time the wife of Watts, the q^ef of the Co8nm> 
hazaar Factory. He was her third*) husband, aaid she 
afterwards accompanied him to England. She must have 
been as vigorous as the Wife of Bath, for she outlived 
three husbands and got rid of her fourth by pensioning 
him off and deporting him to Europe, dying herself in 
Calcutta in 1812, at the age of 87, and being honoured 
by a public funeral, attended by the Governor-General in 
his coach and six ! One would have thought that so 
masterful a dame would rather have animated her husband 
to resistance than have implored him to surrender. But 
perhaps her anxiety for her children, born and unborn, 
depressed her spirit on this occasion. At any rate, her 
husband must share the blame with her, for in his tenderness 
for her he forsook his duty to his country. Watts’ surrender 
was another instance of the fatal habit of trusting to 
Orientals, of which Indian history gives us so many examples. ' 
It was similar in its folly and disastrous results to the 
surrenders at Manjhi, Cawnpore, and Munipore. One is 
inclined to wonder how the actors in such scenes forgot 
their classical education, and did not remember the Anabasis 
and the story of the surrender of the Greek generals to the 
Persians. The only redeeming feature in the sordid story 
of Cossimbazaar is the conduct of Elliott, the officer in 
command of the fort, who blew out hie brains while 
smarting under the disgrace of his chiers behaviour. 
Perhaps things would have happened very differently if 
Warren Hastings had been in the fort. He was but a young 
man then, and in an inferior position, but it is not likely 
that he would have capitulated. He was attached to the 
Cossimbazaar Factory at the time, but he was absent at 
one of the out-factories or aurangs and did not know what 
was going on. HolweU, in writing on the subjeetel^ the 
Oonrt of Directors, used strong language, but not, I think, 
snore than was justifiable. He said : — 

The reasons whidi swayed Mr. Watts to quit his govenumalt 
-at mdi a juncture a/thfit,*and trust himself in the hiualb 
Auba (en^ whose character br piinciples no iHwmaUe ihz& |i^| 
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W wiilmit any proper security, hostage, or safeguard for hie- 
those whieh urged Mr. Collet to follow his example, 
knew his chief was made a prisoner, and that consequently 
idie^ tirnst, command, and government of the factory, fort, and 
gaxt^n devolved upon himself ; or why this your SettlemeiU^ was 
tbns given up without a single stroke being struck for it, I am 
totally a stranger to, and can only hope for their sakes and the 
honour of their country, they have, or will justify their conduct 
ta jfou in those particulars. 1 will not subscribe to the opinion 
of, our five Captains,^ as already recited, and say their force was 
tufflcient to resist and defend the place for any long time against 
the Suba’s army; but had it been defended at all, he could not 
have attacked and taken it without the loss of time and many of 
his people, and probably some of his principal officers . • > 

A defence of only twenty-four hours would, in its consequences#^ 
have retarded in all probability his march to Calcutta for many 
days ... A detention of his army before Cossimbazaar 
for two or three days would have brought on dirty, rainy weather 
in his march towards us, and incommoded him greatly, as well in 
the passage of his troops and cannon as in the attack of our 
Settlement ; whereas, by the easy possession he acquired of Cossim- 
bazaar, he was enabled to march against us without loss of time 
or obstruction from the weather, which afforded not a drop of rain 
during his march and attack of Calcutta; but on the 2lBt, at night, 
whilst 1 was prisoner in the camp, it rained lieavily, and dirty 
weather succeeded for many days after, during which his musketry, 
being all matchlocks, would have been rendered in a manner 
useless.” (Letter, vol. ii, pp. 12 and 13.) 

Holwell might have added to this that the surrender of 
Oossimbazaar at once put Siraj-Uddaula in possession of guns 
and ammunition which, as Mr. Hills says (i, p. Ixii), he needed 
lor the attack of Calcutta, his own being worthless. The 
explanation or apology which Holwell hoped for was given 
by Watts and Collet in a letter to the Council at Madras 
dated 8nd July, 1756 (i, 45), but in it they almost gave 


^ Witli admits (iii, SS3) that the fiTC captaina mads this report, thme{h ks 
•ays Ihej were gtmiX} mistaken. Captain Grant, who was at Coaaimbasaar 
in Otalmr, says (i, 74) that the gnna were in praUy good order, and tait 
dltaipao aiio ei{^i Cohom mortars 4 and 5 inobes, with a store of mi 
iilHIta tapst^yshmthcrewerelar^gnnsof 9and6iwiandaandaial^^ 
gmia sd from 2 to 4 1^^ 
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away their case, for they said (id., p. 47), “We might 
possibly have held out three or four dS^s.” Afterwards- 
Watts submitted a separate explanation to the OouTt of 
Directors, dated 30th January, 1767 (iii, 331), in which 
endeavoured to traverse Holwell’s allegations. But it 
a very poor performance, and shows that Watte was either 
disingenuous or stupid, or both. He wrote : — 

“Mr. Hoi well endeavours to arraign my conduct by artfully 
endeavouring to prove that one day’s defence of Cossimbazaar 
might have saved Calcutta, and in order to do this he calls the 
heavens to his assistance and makes it rainy, dirty weather for 
several days after the taking of the place ; to this I answer, 
and appeal to every inhabitant of Calcutta for the truth of what 
1 fiBsert, that except one shower on the second night after the 
plase was taken, it was in gen<ral clear and dry weather for many 
days, I think to the beginning of July.” 

But if Watts had been honest or had read Hoi well’s 
letter with due attention, he would have seen that Holwell 
says nothing about there beiig any rain shortly after the 
surrender. On the contraiy, he says that there was not 
a drop of ram during Siraj - Uddaula’s march to Calcutta 
or during his attack on the pla(‘e. Holwell’s point is that 
if Siraj - Uddaula had been detained for three or four days 
before Cossimbazaar (three or four days, of course, being 
a loose expression which might cover a week) he could not 
have marched till the 9th or 10th June, instead of, as he 
did, on the 6th. Consequently he would not have arrived 
at Calcutta on the 16th or have taken the fort on the 20th. 
At the earliest he would have arrived there by the 20th 
or 21st, and so would have come in for the bad weather 
which set in on the night of the 2lBt. It seems to me, 
therefore, that Mr. Hills disposes of Holwell’s remarks in 
a rathmr cavalier fashion when he calls his assert^|ai^^one 
of those hyj^tbetical arguments which does not admit of 
answer, and is hardly worth discussion ’’ (i, p. lu). 

1 have not space to dwell upon other points in Mr. Hill’s 
exc^ent Introdnotidn ^dd notes. I would only hbss^ 
that in o^e or two places he seems to hs^ been midisdlil 
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• too eKolusiTe reliance on European authorities. For 
latiMooe, it is surdy misleading to describe Murshid Quli 
M A wnvert to Muhammedanism. Was he not, though by 
bSlth a Hindu, bought by a Muhammedan while in his 
inikncy and brought up as a MusalmanF^ Then, again, we 
are told by him that Clive recommended Omichand to visit 
a sacred shrine in Maldah. Omichand, whose real name is 
said to have been Amir Chand, was apparently an up-country 
man and a Sikh or a Jain, and I am not aware of there being 
any sacred Hindu shrine at Maldah. Perhaps Maldah is 
a mistake for Malwa, and the place he was recommended 
to visit was TJjjain. Finally, if Mr, Hill had referred to the 
Riya^u-s-salatin, of which the Asiatic Society has published 
a translation, he would not have written (i, p. ccvi) that Siraj- 
IJddaula was arrested close to Rajmahal. In fact, the faquir 
who betrayed him lived on the other side of the Ganges, 
and it was there that he was arrested. Siraj-Uddaula knew 
too well that Mir Jaffar’s brother was Governor of Rajmahal 
to trust himself on that side of the river. 

H. Beveridge. 

Note — I may note here that there is an appropriateness 
in Mr. Hill’s having been selected as the author to deal 
with a period when the district of Murshidabad was so much 
in evidence, for his honoured father was a missionary there 
tor many years, and there is a tablet to his memory in the 
Berhampore School. A word of praise should be given to 
the very interesting plans and portraits which adorn the 
volumes. 


Calcutta, Past and Prbsbnt. By EaihlebnBlbchtnden. 
(Thaoker & Co., 2, Creed Lane, E.C., and Calcutta, 1905.) 

Tldti U a pleasant and interesting book, and is a worthy 
addition to the writings of Padre Long, Busteed, and WUaon. 
|(mi Bledbynden is a lady who is well known for the hiterest 


Wifim 


•Iw moonwt to nv that ho destnjrad all the Hiadit twsglsi withia 
st Xuiahidshsd, Tbm u a famviis t«n]^ aeanr the ettv Hm that 
Ipmi b^Ore hit thns. 
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die takes in Calcutta and Alipore, and she has been able to 
give some nevr information from old family diaries. One 
charm of the book is the evident love that the authoress has 
for the Queen of the Ganges. Calcutta is too often regarded 
by the English as a place of exile and as barren of delight, 
and is sometimes spoken of by them as Smelfungus spoke oi 
Rome. Miss Blecbynden, however, speaks of it with the 
affection of a veritable Ditcher. And in truth Calcutta has 
many charms. Its Meidan is delightful, and its riverside 
has not lost all its beauty, in spite of the disappearance 
of the winged chariots of sailors ” and the presence oi 
a railway-line. One charm of Calcutta to the pedestrian 
is that, thanks to its lofty houses, it is possible to walk in the 
streets at the hottest time of the day, a thing which one can 
rarely do in the Mofussil. Jahangir’s famous avenue from 
Agra to Lahore was often spoken of by seventeenth century 
travellers, but I am afraid it is now, and always has been, 
something of a myth. Guidebooks to Italy used to tell oi 
the picturesqueness and variSly of the fish-market in Venice, 
but in truth that in Calcutta beats it hollow for strange 
forms, while the fragrance of the fruit and flower departmente 
of the same market exceeds that of the covered walk ii 
Covent Garden. 

The first chapter of the book contains an account of the 
Chamook Mausoleum, together with an illustration of it, ami 
at p. 22 we have an account of the Hamilton tablet witl 
a translation of the Persian inscription. The translation, 
which is similar to that given in Talboys-Wbeeler’s booli 
and in Dr. Wilson’s Inscriptions of Bengal,” adds an un* 
necessary hyperbole to the original. In the Etiglisb, the 
inscription is rendered as saying that Hamilton made hit 
name famous in the four quarters of the earth. But the 
original is chaftar ddng, *‘four dings,” and this is IhtMDnm; 
expression' for Hindustan, in accordance with the old saying 
quoted by Akbsr’s mother to the king of Persia’s sister tluKi 
India was four dings of the world and Per^ the other two. 

At p. 50 Miss B^pfaynden notices Hr* Hyde’s disooiMa 
that th^iforst Hro Hastiags was married |^0aptBm BudbMlIl 
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p»i«he4'4n the Black Hole. Bat aot the tradition 
ahe waa the wife of Captain Dugald Oampbell, who fell 
At Badge-Budge, be also true P May she not have married 
#*lObMipbell at Fulta P Ladies remarried quickly in those 
•days. Witness Mrs. Johnson, who married her second 
husband nine months after the death of her first, and her 
^ third a twelvemonth after the death of her second. Miss 
Blechynden speaks of Mrs. Buchanan escaping to Fulta with 
her baby-girl. Possibly this is the daughter who died at 
Berhampore, and she only bore Hastings a son. The latter, 
poor boy, went home to England with Colonel Sykes, and 
was received into the house of Jane Austen’s father. 

Our space will not allow us to dwell longer on Miss 
Blechynden’s pleasant pages. We recommend our readers 
to procure the book for themselves. They will find in it, 
among other things, the thrilling story of the wreck of the 
“ Grosvenor,” and several very pretty illustrations. 

H. Beveridge. 


Patisambhidamagga. Vol. I. Edited by Arnold C. 

Taylor, M.A. (Pali Text Society, 1905.) 

This — the first half of the first European edition of the 
Patisambhidamagga — forms with another issue of the Journal 
the Pali Text Society’s publications for 1 905. The completion 
of the edition in one more volume is being proceeded with, 
and its appearance will leave, of the whole of the great Sutta 
Pitaka, only three volumes yet unedited — Digba Nikaya III, 
now in process of making by Mr. J. Estlin Carpenter ; the 
Niddesa, long promised by Professor Lanman; and the 
Apadana. The Society is to be congratulated, not only on 
anothfir step towards the completion of its work, but also 
on the reappearance in Pali scholarship of the editor of tiie 
^[atiii 'Vattha. For ten years dosed in upon by professional 
V lltboun^ he has yet, without abatement of these, so prevaflsd 
the moon* in the verses quoted in his text, **MAd 
m «MMfiml|**vas to aoeomplish diis djemtereskd a«d. 
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in one way, m 9 ei .ungrateful labooi* of lore. 4nd the edition 
ehows practically no sign of how it has been the thief of 
scanty leisnre. The slips of the groping typographer which 
have eluded or resisted correction are astonishingly few, and 
the text is so presented as to help the reader in several 
ways. He needs help, for the work, if simple in argument, 
teems with difficulties of phrase and diction. 

That argument, so far as this drat volume takes us, shows 
a Mahavagga of three Discourses. The first expounds 
seventy-three items of knowledge {nana) equated, ao to 
speak, in terms of ‘panm.’ The second distinguishes various 
forms of ‘ views ’ {ditthi), adducing some of their conditions 
and characteristics. The third gives a somewhat more 
detailed account than is yielded by other canonical books 
•of that regulation of the flow of consciousness in connection 
with regulation of respiration, known as Anapana-sati. 

Into these contents this is not the place to enter at any 
length. But one or two brief comments on points that 
seem to me noteworthy may not be amiss. 

As we read we are often tempted to think that the 
Fatisambhidamagga has strayed from what should be its 
proper collection, the Abhidhamma-pitaka. There is no 
narrative or personal element whatever. Direct address is 
limited to three quoted passages (p. 161) which I have not 
yet been able to identify. The form is catechetical through- 
out, a persistency peculiar to AbhidbUmma books. There 
is an interwoven exegetical Atthakatha, as in the Yibhahga, 
and a Matika for the longer discourse, as in the latter work 
and the Dhammasahgaui. Once more, the book is of a land 
for advanced students. 'J'here is here no milk for babes, no 
talk of puima and naughtiness, heaven and bell for such 
simple bhikshiu as are, in the text, called hoi-poUoi-gpood 
fellows, puihv^amkaiyeBMka — “Thomme sage to 

adapt a Fionoh phrase. The questions for the most part 
turn on subtle intricacies of that cultivation in infrospeotivn 
analysis to wMoh Buddhist philosophy has efur ' bsMI 
•dd i cted. This, il^ i^ might w^|m expeetsd fiq)!||i 
the of the book, “ The Way tA 4hMlysis.” Bnf ’tillllin 
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0ifiOok w tesmbd is precisely what might be looked for in 
tibe 4 ^bhidbamma. And as a fact, the so-called Four 
Pailisambhidas are treated of more at length*' in the Abhi- 
dbamma (in the Yibhanga) than anywhei'e else, including 
even the present volume, where they are only brought in 
incidentally. 

It will, however, be time, when the edition is complete, 
to test the style and diction of the Pali with a view to 
determining the date of the book relative to the rest of the 
Oanon. With reference to the interwoven Atthakatha, 
I will only reply so far to the editor’s query, whether 
Buddhaghosa makes use of it, as to point out that he does 
BO in commenting on the Cula-Vedalla-Sutta (Papanca- 
Sudani ap. M. i, p. 300), quoting the metaphors illustrating 
forms of soul-heresy given in pp. 143 ff. of the preseiit 
volume * 

To dwell a moment longer on the Atthakatha, it is, like 
its fellows, mainly descriptive and exegetical, explaining (?) 
rather by way of extension than of intension. A curious 
instance is where the word ‘ as,’ in the gathit .... 
paiAd Buddhena deaita, provokes the comment ; — There are 
ten meanings of yathd (more justly, ten things which yathd 
may here imply), viz., self-taming, self-quieting, etc., taught 
by the Buddha. One wonders if any mnemonic purpose was 
served by the rattling rhythm: atiadamathattho yathattho, 
attaaaMiat/iaftho yathattho, etc. But a more interesting point 
is that, where the commentary becomes etymological, a 
quaint instance occurs such as we have hitherto associated 
with the days of Buddhaghosa : — ' Ben ’ atthena nicarand ? 
Niyy'tijm'mram'ttheaei. nivarajjaP Whereupon the oate- 
ohisnx digresses on the term utyydnam. In a passage from 
Sttidas, attempting to explain the meaning of the festival, 
Biasili.*— Sta^^uyeti/ . . . rdc dcrav — I see the same 

* Wben writing on the YedaUn Sutta (J.R.A.S., 1894, pp. 321 F.) I was not 
amw Vtad the metaphoN were not the commentator's own. I note too ttat mj 
InHNMtibar unwittmitlT misled me by HTttiagjipM for ahadov— « 

oillp ban asay in K^ideae. 

MtasMia Him I. Haniaon'a to tU 8Ma ^ OrtOk MOtfim, 
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usage observed in the West at a date nearer to that of 
Buddhaghosa. 

Like the Abhidhamma books which it resembles, the 
Pa^isarnbhidamagga contributes practically nothing new to 
positiye doctrine. But it contains many interesting side- 
lights on that doctrine. Confining my remaining space to 
the l^anakatha, I may point out, firstly, that of the last six 
bodies of knowledge, reserved for the intellect of a Buddha, 
one is that known as the yamdkapdtihire ndnam, or knowledge 
in paired miracle. I believe that the description given on 
pp. 125, 126 is the first yet met with. Another deals with 
that common plane of Buddhism and Christianity, world- 
compassion. The section (pp. 126-31) is an exhaustive 
collection of all the grounds and metaphors for the action of 
Qaviours as such, and is termed Knowledge of the Tathagata's 
attainment of the Great Pity. Its refrain — “ so seeing, great 
pity for creatures descends into the Buddhas, the Blessed 
Ones ! ” — has the effect of a litany, or a “ Benedicite, omnia 
opera ” “On fire are the habitations of the world! so seeing, 
etc. . . . fallen into an evil way . . . without 

shelter . . . without refuge . . . inflated, unsoothed 

. . . pierced is the world with many darts, and there is 
none to draw them out but I . . . flung into a cage of 
corruption enwrapped by the gloom of ignorance, and there 
is none can make it see light but I . . . none to put 

out (nibbdpetd) the fires of lust . . . and misery but 

I ... I have crossed over, I can make them cross, 

I can set free . . .” Curious in the above is 

the old-world word-play uddhato (inflated) and uddhatd 
(drawer-out). 

Of nat^ni or * knowledges ’ (once I believe good academic 
Scottish) within the reach of the savaka, those so often named 
in Buddhist books as Purity of Hearing and the Spiritual Eye 
are here showh as evolved by practice ; the former through 
extreme discriminative alertness {vitakkampphiravaMna) to 
all physical sounds ; the latter, by so fixing the consciousness 
on light or radiance "^thit,* in time, day b{|^omes as 
and night as day, the vision transoen^g the imme^iiAp' 
1906 * 16 
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Ittfinniment and attaining a purview of the pasBing and 
iMkgeant of human lives (pp. 112 ff.). 

These and the rest of savaka-knowledge (saving only the 
ililijlr Truths and four Patisambhidas) are, as I have said, 
eq[uitted with as many kinds of paima, e.g., “ Pannd in 
disoeming, by way of radiance, the diversity and similarity 
in visual presentations = (copula suppressed) knowledge in 
spiritual vision." And this formula, with its varying content, 
seems to differentiate panha, as intellectual procedure in 
order to acquire, from hOim as the acquired, realized and 
registered product. In the little simile of the well, used of 
himself by Savittha (S. ii, 118), the man reaches the well 
and sees water. So Savittha has reached ‘ by right panna ’ 
to a ndna of what constitutes Nirvana. But there is neither 
pail nor rope. He cannot attain nirvana (though, for that 
matter, its attainment is often described as an uprising of 
hdoja, S. iv, 8 ff.). Now our word, knowledge, answers well 
enough for h&m, which is used for all sorts of having-come>to* 
know: — ^that * water is there,’ or that one is an Arahat. But 
what we still need, in this our language, is an adequate word 
for pahhiL Wanted also, out of the relative poverty of our 
intellectual nomenclature, are distinctive terms for abhthhd 
and parihhd (pp. 5-26). If we conclude, after comparing 
these pages with the use of the terras in the Sanyutta 
Nikaya, that abhthhd refers to intellectual acts of intuition, 
without oonsoious steps of reasoning, and parihhd to discursive 
reasoning and judgment {tlram), in other passages we seem 
to see merely equivalents used much like the pairs and 
triplets in lawyers’ phraseology. 

Finally, it may prove suggestive to note the frequent 
ooourrence in this volume of the w'ord ekattam — oneness, as 
opposed to ndnattam, plurality or diversity. The Buddhist 
Was hidden to be alert and open to all channels of impressions 
lor the purpose of self^guarding by self-knowledge, but to 
oaltivate only ekatiath. What is precisely to be understood 
hy tins ? Was it oonoentrative discipline (the word ooouxs 
'ofts a si t in the discourse on Breathing), for the bettmr 
' Hi mdiiisticu of ihind and hodyP And is this, tnoi, meant 
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Ijy tlie phrase * single taste (or essence) of teonlties ’ {mdrU 
y&mm ekaraao) P Or was it a feeling after the value, as an 
intelkotual Instrument, of the development of generalising^ 
of grouping particulars on a ground of partial similarity or, 
virtually speaking, identity P The ag^ of the Pitakas appears 
to have had no logic ready made for this purpose. And one 
of the ‘equations’ in the ftanakatha points to a quite 
conscious effort at obtaining certain aspects of highest 
generalization. I refer to § 32, on “ pannd relating to the 
discernment of the diversity and identity of all phenomena 
taken together as one,” and that under twelve of such takings 
together, or aspects, viz. ‘ thu8>ness,’ soullessness, truth, 
elements, etc. On these passages it is not impossible that 
’£uddhaghosa’s Commentary, taken in conjunction with what 
he may say on M. i, 364, may throw some light of tradition. 
So far as a superficial reference to a palm-leaf MS. of the 
former work enables me to judge, ekatta is more than once 
described in terms of the former alternative. For instance, 
“ ekatta is the having the nature of eka from steadfastness, 
non -diffusiveness.” Again : ekatte santitthatiti, “ fixed in 
ekatta through the absence of the distraction of yarious 
objects of thought.” But the term may not be inseparably 
wedded to this ethico-intellectual import. 

Meanwhile we wish ourselves soon to be yet further in 
debt to Mr. Arnold Taylor, by the timely appearance of the 
second and concluding volume of his notable contribution te 
Anglo-Buddhist literature. 

C. A. F. Bhvs Davids. 


Buddhist and Christian Gospels, now first oomparsd 
FROM THE Originals. By Albert J. Edmunds. 
Edited with parallels and notes from the Qfiinese 
Buddhist Tripitaka. (Yukokwan, Tokyo, 1905; London, 
Trnbner.) 

The present work is, according to Mr. Edimrods himssl^ 
part of his larger whrk #hioh will be called “ Oydopadsi 
Svsageiite; an Efig^iui Doomnanteiy ]|i|ttodiistioa totiir 
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Vbor Qoapela/* In this the author treats ajstematioally of 
pairallel ideas and passages of the two Gospels, drawing 
Ml materials chiefly from original sources, and arranging 
4|wm under six heads. These are : — Infancy legends ; 
’Initiation and Commencement; Ministry and Ethics; the 
liord; Closing Scenes, the Future of the Church, Eschatology; 
Appendix (uncanonical parallels). 

Prefixed to these there is an historical introduction, which 
is exceedingly interesting to students of religion. His 
careful summary of historical relations between the East 
and the West, and minute analysis of the original texts, 
tend to prove successfully the possibility of connection 
between Christianity and Buddhism. 

This book, brought out imder the able editorship of 
Professor Anesaki, is further enhanced by parallels, hitherto 
mostly unidentified, from Chinese Buddhist works, which 
are very welcome to those who read Chinese. 

Parallels or points of resemblance in ideas and their 
expressions, set side by side, may sometimes mislead un- 
initiated readers. Professor Anesaki, our editor, evidently 
holding similar ideas to those of Mr. Edmunds, otir author, 
wrote in the Mihhert Journal for October, 1905, pointing 
out the close resemblance between the very sayings of 
Buddha and Christ, alleging, of course, no borrowing on 
either side. The Rev. C. Voysey, speaking at the Theistic 
Church, argues that Buddhism preceded Christianity by 
about six hundred years, so that there could be no possibility 
of anyone asserting that Buddha imitated Christ, while it 
is plain enough that, if the Hew Testament can be trusted, 
Christ imitated Buddha. 

This will in no way be proved to be Mr. Anesaki’s opinion, 
nor is it Mr. Edmunds*. The latter especially is exceedingly 
oarefifl about this point, laying down the principle that no 
JboiTowing is to be alleged except in cases of identity of text, 
or lequenoe of narrative, aooompanied with demonstrable 
intoraonrse (p. 47). Even if, ther^ore, intercourse is proved 
to liO Ubtoi^, e.g. in the case of the Greeks and the Hindus, 
hitwoon whom tbere was interooura^ as Mr. jMmunds 
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suooessfully shows — religious, philosophic, literary, artistic, 
and commercial — all the time from Megasthenes to Hippo- 
lytos (p. 43), and further, even if this intercourse were at 
its height at the time of Christ, as seems to have been the 
case, it would by no means follow that Christ imitated 
Buddha. No religion can claim, as Mr. Anesaki says, an 
absolute unity and homogeneity. This truth is more 
observable in the case of Buddhism than in the case of 
Christianity, for no one can state definitely how much of 
Buddhism and its legend can be traced to the time of its 
founder. The legends of Buddha and Christ may, as our 
author says, have caught a tinge from Zoroaster, and Christ 
from the earlier Buddha; while the later Buddha legends 
may have been influenced by rising Christianity. Thus 
a historical connection may be true, yet the question of 
borrowing on the part of the one or the other remains still 
to be solved. Besides, the parallels are, in many cases, 
accidental or of independent origin, except such as the 
narrative, in Luke, of Christ^® nativity, missionary charge, 
etc., which are minutely discussed by our author (p. 48). 

If the readers will clearly understand the author’s position, 
this work will be most helpful, and it is certainly the best 
textbook for the advancement of religious knowledge. There 
will be a time, we may hope, when every missionary training 
college will use this as a standard work for the study of 
relative positions of the two great missionary religions. It 
is, at any rate, indispensable for those who go to Japan 
as missionaries, where the two religions are brought &oe to 
face in their activity. 

It is significant that this lifework of Mr. Edmunds should 
be published in Japan, for, as he says : — 

« Dramatic in the highest is the course of the two great 
world-faiths: Buddhism has rolled from the Ganges^to the 
Pacific, and Christianity from the Jordan, in the rererae 
direction, again to the Pacific, until in Japan and the United 
States, after their age-long and planetary march, they stand 
looldog at each otller|adro88 that ocean— >onoe a 
Imt now fn American Udce 
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fin tiro worldrforceB, wliich first met when the Spaniards 
koiAiBd ia'the sixteenth centuiy, hare now, at the dawn of 
twentieth, begun a new act in the drama, whioh only 
Ibtn loan TTOToll.” 

%' Japan will be grateful to our author for the boon of this 
oOBOdlent work, which will, I hope, eventually help to bring 
afaont a solution of the religious problem of Japan. 

J. Takakusu. 


The Pkivate Diary of Ananda BtAnga Pillai. 

% 

This is a book to welcome, not efiusively perhaps, but with 
a quiet gratitude ; for it throws not unimportant sidelights^ 
upon the history of the period with which it deals. The 
diarist’s father traded in Madras under the protection of the 
Fort St. George Government. When the diarist himself was 
seven years old his father migrated with his family to 
Pondicherry, and traded henceforth under the protection of 
the French Company. Like his father, he became a rich and 
successful trader, enjoying the confidence of the French 
Government, and becoming under Dupleix not only the chief 
native agent for the promotion of the Company’s trade, but 
also the chief adviser of his illustrious master in all matters 
relating to native concerns. 

He commenced his diary in 1786, ten years before he 
attained by his shrewdness, good sense, and sound judgment 
to this high position. 

Ananda Banga Pillai gives some interesting personal 
reminisoenoes of the happy understanding between the 
French and English Companies and their agents on the 
eeast before the war of 1744. He records the close 
Meudriiip between Governors Benoir and G. M. Pitt, the 
FMooh n^ks of respect for the memory of Deputy-Governor 
HiMMad, who died at Fort St. David in 1741, and the 
tfflhdal wdoome giv^ by Gh>'vmnor Dumas to his successor^ 
vImA he passed through Pondicherry to oooupy the vacant 
dMiiv 
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Of very special interest are his comments on &e political 
movements of the time. The English Company tried to keep 
aloof from all entanglements with the native powers, and 
made presents to all indiscriminately who were strong enough 
to inspire respect. The French Company consistently courte^ 
the friendship of the recognized rulers, the Nizam and his 
lieutenant, the Nawab of Arcot. 

The French understood the political situation better than 
the English, and were probably better served by their native 
advisers than the English merchants allowed themselves 
to be. The result was that the French often received 
presents of honour not only from the Nawab and his 
subordinate officers, but also from the Nizam and from 
the Emperor of Delhi himself. There was probably 
a further reason for this in the method of receiving the 
presents. Eanga Pillai describes in detail the ceremonious 
honour which was paid to the envoys of the country 
powers when presents were brought. They were met 
at a distance from the fovt by representatives of the 
French Oovemor and personally conducted to his presence. 
In the diary are described their retinue, their dress, their 
palankeens, their roundels, their elephants, and the number 
of salutes which gave distinction to the effort ; the French 
gunners were not spared on these occasions. All this was as 
greatly appreciated by the native powers as by Anaada 
Eanga Pillai himself, and it helps us to understand why, 
when war broke out in 1744 between the English and the 
French, the Nizam and the Nawab seemed more inclined tc 
side with and protect the French than the English. 

Banga Pillai had trade agents at all the ports of importaucc 
on the coast. His agent at Fort St. George informed him 
of the military preparations there, and he passed the news on 
to Dupleiz. This suggested to Dupleix the probability thet 
news of Fibnoh preparations were similarly passed^ on ty 
Fort St. George, which turned eat to be t^ oae^ tby 
result was tiie imprisonment of the Fort St. David agent m 
Pondicheny dangedn. 

The ^j^arist had the most complete in 
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Hi ft Biaii of resoiiroe, deciaion, and courage. He regarded 
kim as a tower of strength to the French cause. On the 
Othar hand, he regarded OoTernor Morse as ** a person 
without worth, a man devoid of wisdom," by which he 
iprohably meant a man devoid of political sagacity, incapable 
0^ conducting any except commercial affairs. 

The chief value of the diary consists in the opportunity it 
gives a European to look at historical events through the 
spectacles of a shrewd native. He relates the circumstances 
of the purchase of Earical from the Hajah of Tan j ore ; he 
tells the story of a caste reform effort in one of the 
Pondicherry churches, and how it came to a ridiculous end ; 
he records scraps of news from Fort St. George, and thus 
enables us tp learn that when Nawab Sufder Ali Khan was 
murdered at Arcot, the flag at the fort was flown half- 
mast, sixty minute guns were flred, a special church service 
was attended by the English officials and residents, and 
a mourning visit was paid by the wife of the Governor to 
the widow, who was then living in the fort; he tells of 
a confidential interview in 1746 between Dupleix and the 
Deputy-Governor of Tranquebar, whose personal appearance 
he quaintly describes ; and that shortly afterwards a French 
sloop sailed for Manilla under Danish colours and with 
Danish officers. But quite the most remarkable revelation 
is that Ananda Ranga Fillai had knowledge of what took 
place in the Council Chamber ; and that on one occasion he 
knew the contents of dispatches from France before the 
Governor communicated them to his colleagues. 

The book is printed on good paper, and there are few 
mistakes. It is only necessary to point out that on page 142 
the capture of Porto Novo is referred to, not Negapatam ; 
on page 261 (note) the word semi-hemispherical occurs ; on 
page vii of the General Introduction Perambur is spoken of 
^ ft suburb of Madras (at the time mentioned it was 
ft village ^our miles from Fort St. George belonging to the 
NftWlh of Arcot) ; and that on page 299 the translation 
* wo ft hli fti fellow' is probably not strictly oorreot in tiie 
sf modem meanings. There is a nominal usdex; the 
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convenience of historical students should have been met by 
a subject index also. 

F. P. 

Documents in^dits pour servir A l’histoire du 
Christianismb en Orient, publics par le P^re 
Antoine Rabbath, S.J. Tome premier. (London : 
Luzac & Co.) Prix 6 frs. 

This is the first instalment of a collection of doouments 
which Father Rabbath, of Beyrout, has been making for the 
last sixteen years. The documents range in point of time 
from 1578 to 1773 ; and although they chiefly refer to Syria, 
there are some which come from Egypt, Persia, and 
Abyssinia. Tb#'^ consist of official reports, papers in the 
chaucellene of the French Ambassador at Constantinople, 
memoirs, and private letters 4 all relate directly or indirectly 
to the Jesuit missions in tLc East, and all throw some light 
on the progress of these missions, the character of the Jesuits, 
or the state of the country. The author has divided them 
into two groups according to the language of the document : 
the first group is French ; the second and much the smaller 
one is in Latin, Italian, Portuguese, and Arabic. Within 
these limits the arrangement is chronological, so far as the 
continuity of the narrative will admit. 

The papers are for the most part excellent reading, 
and we have only two criticisms to offer. The first relates 
to the title. It is far too general, and awakens expectations 
regarding the history of the Eastern Churches with which 
the book has practically nothing to do. By Christianity 
the author means Latin Christianity, and the progpress 
of Christianity is for him little more than a synOnym 
for the history of the Jesuit missions. He passes ever in 
ailenoe the la^nrs of the Capucins, Carmelites, and othec 
orders ; and what older and sometimes contemporary writns 
have put down to them is apparently set down to tiie credit 
of the Jesuits. A W^nd defect is the absence of any 
Juchnical sIcBteh. A brief resnmd of the histuy of tUn 
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^wilitwiaiioiis in Syria at least would liave been useful, and 
toky leader unacquainted witb the subject will find sucb 
enj^eots as the history of the Romanising Syrian Patriarch, 
Beter Ignatius, not a little puzzling. The documents do not 
l||l|^oiently explain themselves without the historical context, 
which is not supplied. Moreover, an index is imperatively 
required if the series is to be continued. On another {Mint 
opinions will differ. The author, speaking of the documents 
in his possession, says : “ Les publierons - nous tons ? II 
semblerait difficile. Car outre que certains documents sont 
d’une nature tout intime, d’autres appr^cient avec une 
franchise d^concertante, les personnes et les choses, et m^me 
aprSs des siecles, toutes les verit^s, en orient plus que 
partout ailleurs, ne sont pas toujours bonnes d, dire.” How 
far this reserve is wise only the holder of the documents can 
say. But, generally speaking, the suppression of documents 
creates an air of suspicion more injurious than open scandal. 

The most important parts of the work are those which - 
relate to Syria; more especially the papers relating to the 
Maronite Mission in 1578-1580, and Father Poirresson’s 
report on the Syrian Jesuit Missions in 1652. The latter 
was written at a time when little was known in Europe 
of the country. Few Europeans found their w'ay into the 
interior of Syria before the sixteenth century. It first 
became accessible to the West through the philo-Turkish 
policy of Francis I on the one aide, and the Portuguese 
occupation of Ormuz and command of the Persian Gulf on 
the other. The earliest travellers were merchants, a few 
Englishmen among the number. John Eldred had made 
three journeys from Baghdad to Aleppo before the Armada- 
had sailed from Spain to conquer England. Under the 
capitulations the Turks allowed Romish priests to reside in> 
the ports and other towns frequented by the European 
,|narohant8 and sailors, and these formed the propeur ohaig» 
of the missionaries. They also did their best to look after 
and ransom the European captives, all or almost all of them 
piolca. The French Ck>nsul8 at Aleppo and Cairo were their 
iMitMitonj indeed, no other Enropean Consals cticM 
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although me united states of Holland, Venice, and Ragusa 
had consuls in Alexandria and one or two other ports. But 
the missionaries were not content with their proper oharge.^ 
They had come to proselytise, and they proceeded to* 
proselytise among the native Christians, whether Oreah, 
Armenian, Syrian, or Chaldean. No other proselytism was 
posuble, for the conversion of a Moslem meant the certain 
deam of the convert by fire or by impalement, and the 
destruction of the mission in an outbreak of popular fury— 
une avanie, the French missionaries called it. The suspicions 
of the authorities and of the populace were always awake, 
and very much less was suflBcient to produce one of those 
outrages from which the missionaries repeatedly suffered. 
In India and in Persia the priests while mastering the 
* language used employ themselves in secretly baptising 
children in articu/o mortis, sometimes three or four a day ; 
but even this does not seem t^o have been attempted in Syria. 
We do not find among these documents the record of 
a single Mahommedan’s conversion. The Jews were for 
other reasons as inaccessible as the Turks ; and thus the 
missionaries were obliged perforce to turn to the native 
Christians. With the Maronites they were completely 
successful. The Maronites were a simple-minded folk — 
gente semplice e idiota ” Cardinal Caraffa calls them ; 
and, secure in their mountain fastnesses, they owned only 
a nominal allegiance to the Porte. No political complications 
intervened in their case, and the Maronites readily acknow- 
ledged themselves true children of the Roman Catholic, 
Church. But with the other Christian communities the 
case was different. Although extremely ignorant of the 
creed — many of the Christians, we are told, knew nothing 
except to sign themselves with the cross, to fast, and to 
repeat the words *‘Kyrie Eleison*' — yet they were extremely 
tenaoioas of tkeir faith, and regarded apostates with abhorrence^ 
They were despised and oppressed, and almost all were 
miserably poor, especially the Syrian Jacobites, who were 
artiaans and day Isibo^ren^ except in Aleppo, while 

were the best off and in the greatest ettMmU 
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Ik one treepeot they were united, for if any suffered for hia 
faith, the brethren of his sect made it up to him. But even 
aihoug these Christians the work of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries was difficult and sometimes dangerous. For 
Ifie Turks had two general rules of policy. The first was 
to foment dissensions among the native Christians, since 
these dissensions had proved so profitable to themselves in 
time past. Any attempt at union must be suppressed. 
'J'he other rule was to prevent any Europeanising of their 
Christian subjects. To become a Frank was a capital offence, 
and this was a charge which could always be trumped up 
against the converts of the missionaries. Two cases which 
had a fatal ending, the one of a Syrian patriarch, the other 
of an Armenian priest, are narrated at length in this volume. 
If we add that every pretext was seized for extorting a bribe, 
that the French Consul himself was not secure against the 
caprice of the local governor, and that the missionaries lived 
in a constant state of insecurity, sometimes forbidden to 
enter the native Christian quarters, sometimes thrown into 
jail or driven out of the place on the trumpery charge that 
they were trying to build a church or through some popular 
outbreak, we can realize the difficulties and hopelessness 
of the mission and the perseverance with which it was 
curried on. 

The Jesuits were late comers in this field, and they were 
never numerous, probably never more than twelve all told 
during the seventeenth century, and generally much less. 
In some respects they were as credulous as their fiock, and 
believed much in portents and omens and miracles. We have 
a story of a Mahommedan who dug out the eyes of an image 
of St. Theodosius and whom invisible hands thereupon 
suspended by his neck to a tree. One at least of the 
Jesuitm dabbled in astrology ; and a rebel Pasha tried to 
jBske another foretell his fortune. Bnt the Jesnits were 
ooholars and linguists; some of them were accomplished 
ma t hema t icians and botanists; and the much-loved Father 
Aimd pheiaud translated numerous works from French into 
AwliiSi composed an Arahio grammar, and com|nled a Fmfam 
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dictionary. He was an. eminent soliolar, and underwent tlie 
tortures of a Turkish prison. The Jesuits had one gpreat 
advantage over others ; they were trained observers ; and we 
get a better knowledge of the state of the country from their 
reports than we do from the travels of most other European^. 
Neither the European merchants nor the missionaries 
wandered far from the main commercial routes, and much of 
Coclo-Syria remained unknown. The magnificent ruins of 
Baalbec are not far distant from the highway that le^s 
across the Libanus and Anti-Libanus from Beyrout to 
Damascus, but they remained unknown until the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. We have, however, full 
accounts of Aleppo and Damascus, the two great commercial 
emporia of the interior, as well as of Alexandretta, Tripoli, 
Beyrout, Saida and other seaports frequented by Europeans. 
The missionaries also found their way into the recesses of 
the Lebanon, where the Maronites lived. The country, the 
people, and the Governmefl^ were very much then what they 
are now, only the people were poorer, more ignorant, and 
more oppressed, and the Government more tyrannical, 
anarchic, and barbarous. Nationality and religion were 
synonymous, and the sects were sharply divided. Father 
Poirresson counts sixteen sects in Aleppo, including four 
divisions of Mahommedans, as well as some Hindu traders 
from the dominions of the Great Moghul. With the exception 
of Aleppo and Damascus there were scarcely any towns, the 
country was desolate, and villages were rare. In a three 
days’ journey from Alexandretta to Aleppo, Father 
Poirresson saw only three. The interior of the country was 
destitute of trees, and cultivation was confined to the 
neighbourhood of the villages, cotton and tobacco being the 
principal crops. The sea-coast alone was populous and 
fertile. It suffered from marshes and malarial fever, but 
immediately’ behind there arose the terraced heights of the 
IjebanoD, rich in mulberries, vineyards, and fmit-ffrees. It 
was here that the manufacture of silk was carried on, and 
that the Ghrisdan pbpi^lion was most dense. The oonntiy 
gw wr an iasuffioieoit supply of food, and imported lelve 
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of rice from Egypt. Th|g population everywhere 
imi profoundly ignorant, and anyone who could read or 
'WVite was a learned man. A little logic and rhetoric was 
(taaght at Aleppo, but there was no other seat of learning in 
#ie country, and as there were no printing-presses, and 
printed books were regarded with suspicion, everything had 
to be circulated in manuscript. The fortifications of the 
towns were antiquated and ruinous ; the first discharge of 
cannon would level them with the ground. The town of 
Aleppo, which was as large as Lyons, had not even an 
enclosing wall, and a rebel Pasha had occupied it without 
resistance, the garrison retiring into the citadel, an antiquated 
oval keep with towers, but without bastions. The walls of 
Damascus were then what they are now, wanting in places 
and elsewhere crumbling away. The plague had broken out 
in Damascus in 1651, and carried off a quarter of the 
population. The throne of S. John of Damascus was built 
into a mosque at Aleppo, but his church bad been turned into 
a latrine. The churches built by the Crusaders were some 
of them mosques and some of them stables. The Maronite 
churches were little better than caves, dark caverns without 
ornament or light. 

As for the Government, it was tyrannical and anarchic. 
The Maronites and Druses were only nominal subjects of the 
Porte ; a rebel Pasha ruled in Aleppo, and a tyrant in Saida. 
Justice could scarcely be said to exist. Everything was 
« matter of bribery, and every pretext was seised on for 
extortion. To visit the jails was to raise the ransom 
demanded of the prisoners, and the punishments were 
barbarous. Life and property were always insecure; the 
poor were always oppressed ; and the highest natives and 
foreigpiers were liable to be imprisoned and bastinadoed. 
Horrible executions by impalement are described at length. 
,The governing class had two characteristics, an appetite for 
and for lust. 

Bo^ is the picture of Syria presented by Father Pomesson. 
HfodMOOunt of the Mahommedan religion, which he did net 
tiriMt lbs trouble to understand, is highlj arouswy. II 
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religion, he says, consi{|tB in contortions and grimaces, God 
must be pleased with the Turks. Their gestures and 
prostrations in their mosques are so violent that women 
and children cannot take part in them, and men are able 
to do so only after a full meal. His account, however, of 
their dervishes and his conversations with individuals on 
religious subjects are in a more sympathetic spirit. 
Throughout hia report and the other papers in this volume 
there are scattered many picturesque descriptions of scenes 
taken from the life ; for instance, the appearance of the 
bazaars, the interior of the prisons in Cairo, and the rising 
of the Nile. One of the most interesting papers gives an 
account of the death and funeral of Father Aim4 Chezaud 
at Julfa, the Armenian suburb of Isfahan, in 1664. The 
whole Christian community and some of the Mahommedans 
came to visit ttie body. As the procession left the church 
it was joined by all the Europeans on horseback, including 
the English, the Dutch, Had the Huguenots. Conspicuous 
among them was the Muscovite ambassador with his suite 
in magnificent attire. The Russians took possession of the 
corpse, kissed the bier, and prostrated themselves before it, 
driving away the hired carriers and candle-bearers. The 
Armenian clergy had offered their services, but the Jesuit 
Father in charge, not wishing to refuse them on the ground 
that they were heretics, declared that the time was in- 
aufScient. However, to his great disgust, they met the 
cavalcade and accompanied it, reciting their office loudly in 
opposition to the chanting of the Roman monks. An 
Armenian offered the use of his newly-constructed &imly 
sepulchre, but the Jesuits preferred to bury Father Ainirf 
among his own brethren. As the party returned from the 
grave, they had repeatedly to halt and partake of the fruit 
aad wine offered them along the route. How w^«do the 
piotures of 'the time and the accounts of European travellsvB 
in India enable ns to see it alL Then follows aa*ammdii^ 
aeeonnt of how the Shah treated the Fremdunen in hie 
eerviee, eolnmon mte |r]iDm he dressed as French cavaliaei^ 
4nad wide them dance and fence and feast hefnm 
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morselg with his own hands into their mouths. 
But it is time to uome to an end with a book which we 
have thoroughly enjoyed. 

J. Kennedy. 

The Nak&*td or Jarir and al-Farazdak. Edited by 
A. A. Bevan. Vol. I, Part 1 : pp. i-xxiii and 1-156. 
(Leiden : Brill.) 

*It had been the late Professor William Wright’s intention 
to edit this celebrated collection of poetical invectives, and 
the text which forms the basis of the work, the Bodleian MS. 
(Pococke, No. 390), as well as the shorter MS. of Strassburg 
(Spitta Collection, No. 36), was copied by him for that 
purpose. On his death in 1889 his MSS. passed into the 
hands of Professor Bevan, and the present edition represents 
the result of many years of labour on the text, aided by the 
collation of a third ancient MS. (Or. 3,758 and 4,018) now 
in the British Museum. The first instalment, now before us, 
is stated to be a sixth part of the whole, which will form two 
volumes, to be followed by a third containing the indices and 
a glossary. 

Both Jarir and al-Farazdak belonged to the great tribe of 
Tamim, which, in the Ignorance and during the first century 
of Islam, produced more poets than any other of the Arab 
stocks. Jarir was of the sept of Kulaib, son of Yarbu', son 
of Handhalah, son of Malik, son of Zaid-Manat, son of 
Tamim, while al-Farazdak belonged to the branch of Darim,. 
son of Malik, son of Handhalah, called after Mujashi', from 
whom he was seventh in descent. The original occasion of the 
quarrel which led to the interchange of satire between these 
two poets was an assault committed by a man of Salit (son 
of al-Harith, son of Yarbu*) called Tamim, son of 'IJlathah, 
jsfjnm bis wife Bakrah, who belonged to Jarir’s family, the 
Kulaib.* A brother of Bakrah ’s remonstrated with her 
liwdMmd, and got his head broken for his pains. This 
quanel} though appeased by the paymmit of a fine of 
eomfblby a peacemaker of the sept of Kulaib on behalf 
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of the guilty person, left its rancour behind; and shortly 
afterwards a branch of Sallt and the h<p8e of Kulaib called 
Banu-l-Eha^f^ fell out again over a watering-place. There- 
upon the two families began to compose verses against each 
other, and Jarir, then 4 boy tending the herds of his father'' 
'Atiyah, entered the fray as a champion of Kulaib with, it is 
said, the first of his utterances in song. The other side 
brought one poet after another to answer him, all of whom 
he met with lampoons in the best style of Arabian invective, 
until, in engaging an antagonist named al-Ba'ith, he attack^ 
the honour of the women of Mujashi', and thus brought 
al-Farazdak on the scene. This must have been many years 
after the original quarrel, for both Jarir and al-Farazdak 
(who were nearly equals in age) must have been between 
40 and 45 wh<»n they began to attack one another. The 
contest seems to have begun shortly after a.h. 64, and the 
last note of time which appears in the series is subsequent to 
A.H. 105 , the interchange jf invective thus covers a period 
' of at least forty years. 

Hija\ or satire, as understood by the Arabs, consists in 
heaping insults of the grossest kind on one’s adversary 
and exalting one’s own family and self with the most 
extravagant praise. The ‘ird or haaab — personal honour or 
family reputation — is the object of attack and vindication, 
and the aim of the satirist is to scar it with a wound which 
wUl never be effaced. Every mean action, every shameful 
flight or niggardly breach of hospitality, that can be 
remembered, personal disfigurements, dishonour to women— 
these are his stock-in-trade ; and he exults savagely over 
the terrible gashes he inflicts. Thus al-Farazdak, in the 
flrst of the pieces with which he lashes Jarir, says of the 
wound which his verses cause— 

Idhd na^arq-l-iU&na fiha, tahallabat mm hauU 

anySbiha-th‘thu*U / 

*' When the surgecms look into it, the whites of their eyes 
turn up in hdhroc sit its yawning rows of Mggsd 
teeth I ” (31, 18). 

«.a.aja 190S. 
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elBsdiYeiiSts of Bach compositions is testified by msny 
iMMbftditeB, Hud is to understand. They are not a class 
idt Ifitetatnre which now gives us much pleasure, though we 
pHily admire the address of the combatants and the varied 
'^esoarces of their invective. But the poems constituting the 
which bring forward on both sides everything that 
Boidd be said to the discredit of the adversary in the past 
and the present, teem with allusions to bygone scandals, 
amd are rich in references to the Days or encounters of old 
Airabia. They abound also in strange and difficult words 
and expressions. These two features gave the collection, 
originally put together by the famous gatherer of Arab 
legend Abu ‘IJbaidah Ma'mar b. al-Muthannd (f 207), its 
importance in the eyes of scholars, and it has been enriched 
with most copious commentaries by a succession of learned 
men. These scholia, which are given in full in the edition 
before us, besides their linguistic importance yield invaluable 
materud for reconstructing the life of the Arabs before 
Islamic times. They also contain (though sparingly) 
allusions to contemporary history, and are therefore welcome 
contributions to the record of the obscurest period of Islam, 
the reigns of the Caliphs of the House of Umayyah. 

Of the core and learning bestowed by Professor Bevan on 
the work it is superfluous to speak. The text (which has 
been read while printing by Professor de Goeje) appears to 
’be as nearly perfect as such things can be made. The 
printing is also much to be commended, the only defect 
being an occasional indistinctness in the diacritical points 
and the vocalization in the larger Arabic type used for the 
verses. 

C. J. Ltali.. 

Tbk *Littls Olat Cart (Mtvehakafikd). A Hindu Drama 
attributhd to Eing Shudraka. Translated by Arthur 
William Ryder, Ph.D. Harvard Oriental Series. 
(OHnbridge, Mass., 1905. 1$ 60 o.) 

^0)BVljriderations of apaoe allow me to give only a brief 
gWPKfcml accoant of this version of an excellent obmedy. 
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I need not dwell on the olunnns of the JffceAakatika. It 
is familiar to, and beloyed by, eyery wtodent of Sandarit. 
While Bp. Ryder has well kept the spirit of the original, 
his book reads as little like a translation as is possible. The 
ebampagne has been decanted, and yet retains the aureola of • 
its effervescence. The yerye, the slang, the humour, eyeu 
the puns, of the royal author are reproduced with great 
fidelity, and, though the whole is thoroughly Anglo-Saxon 
in language and idiom, it has all the merits (without the 
demerits) of a literal translation. As an example of this 
neat literalness I may quote the name, ‘‘The Little Olay 
Cart.” This is verbally more near to MrcohakatikA than 
Wilson’s “ Toy Cart,” and, to one acquainted with the plot 
of the play, seems, once it is suggested, to be the inevitable 
representation the idea which Sudraka wished to convey.^ 
To me, and to others, “ The Toy Cart ” has always suggest^ 
something Chinese or Japanese. I may plead my Irish 
^ nationality as an excuse loc saying that it reminded me of 
San Toy thirty years before that musical absurdity came 
into its joyful existence. 

Br. Ryder, without saying it, has grasped the fact, which 
most learned scholars ignore, that a Sanskrit play resembles 
an English ballad opera far more than any other form of 
European drama ; and, if this is the case, surely the 
Mrcchakatikd is the prototype of that merry stream of 
paradox that rippled across the stage of the Savoy. There 
is the same delicate fancy, the same graceful poetry, the 
same riotous fiin, the same series of characters — ^impossibly 
virtuous heroes, and impossibly moral unmoralities — ^iu both. 
Even the Samsthanaka perpetually boasting 

“ I am a wonder, I’m a wondrous thing. 

And the husband of my shister is the king,” 

is bala n ced l>y Satisha, “ the daughter-in-law elect ” of the • 
Mikado. 

Br. Ryder has ^y entered into this spirit and the 
^yaaed veraea, which eepreemit the eonga of the efigfaal, 
M as ItM to the eharaetare into whoae mowdu thqr ish 
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IWt, «aid often as quaintly perverse, as the lines written by 
the 'weator of Major-General Stanley, of the Lord High- 
.Xxeootioner, and of the Lord High-Everything-]E)lse. 

The astonishing variety of Prakrit dialects in the 
Mfcehakatikd cannot be represented in a translation. Dr. 
Ryder has, however, reproduced the Sakari palatalization of 
h in the speeches of the Samsthanaka, and he might perhaps 
have done the same (for his experiment is, so far as it goes, 
very successful) in the case of the other forms of Magadhi 
which abound in the play. 

I have checked the translation here and there, and, 
as I have said, have been struck by its fidelity. In one or 
two passages I should myself have given another version, 
but that is possibly accounted for by difierences of reading. 
Dr. Ryder's translation is based on Parab’s text, which 
I have not seen. 

The keynote of the whole book is that it is intended to 
be read by non-Sanskritists. For such it is a clever and 
pleasing introduction to one of the most successful branches 
of Indian literature. To Sanskritists it revives many 
agreeable memories, and is also useful as a work of reference. 

George A. Grierson. 


Indian Monumental Inscriftions. Yol. III. Madras : 
“List of Inscriptions on Tombs or Monuments in 
Madras.” By Julian James Coti’on, C.S. (Madras, 
Government Press, 1905.) 

Mr. Ootton’s volume is a worthy successor to that of the 
late Mr. C. R. Wilson for Bengal; and the Government in 
India may be congratulated on finding an officer to under- 
take *with disinterested zeal such as Mr. Cotton's, a task 
ftnm which little, if stny, official reward is likely to be 
obtained. In fact, Mr. Cotton has far outstripped his 
prodoocnnnr in the extent of his researches and the oopions- 
kis information. It is no light task to gaUier 
tqgoflhir 3^308 inscriptions scattered ovmr a whole Presldenciy 
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in some 232 sites. Much of the preliminary work, a very 
laborious and troublesome one no doubt, must haye been 
done locally; but there are abundant indications that the 
editor has visited a great many of the places himself. 

With such a wealth of material to choose from,* I find it 
would occupy beyond all possible limits of space if I were 
once to begin any reproduction of the varied points of 
interest presented by these records. I find there are at least 
twenty-five entries to which I should have liked to call 
particular attention. Mr. Cotton is especially strong on that 
very interesting line of inquiry, the unravelling of the great 
cousinhood formed by the early Anglo-Indian Services. 
Madras seems to have been a favourite field for them ; 
and I must confess that they make a brave show, these 
Birds, Cherrys. Conollys, Cottons, Haringtont, Harrises, 
Lushingtons, even unto the third and fourth generation. 
It is remarkable that, contrary to popular belief, there were 
very few Scotchmen in th-:) Indian Services until late in the 
eighteenth century ; perhaps they were too cautious to venture 
until they found out what a- good thing it was they were 
neglecting. It will be more profitable, however, if I use the 
page or two at my disposal in giving a few additional facts 
and venturing on a correction or two. As for the rest, I can 
only recommend everyone to get the book itself and read it. 

Anyone looking through the book must be struck with the 
fact that the Dutch paid much more attention to the worthy 
commemoration of their notable dead than any other of the 
European communities. In regard to their practice cl 
inscribing verses on their tombs, I may call attention to 
a very interesting Dutch book which has lately come into 
my possession : Op en Ondergang van Coromandel," by 
Daniel Havart, Med. Doet., 4to, Amsterdam, 1698. 
Hr. Cotton is possibly aware of it already, but^ was 
surprised to'find that some sixteen of his poetical inseriptione 
are set forth in this book, along with twenty more ilct given 
by Mr. Cotton. Other persons are mentioned both in 
Havart and in Cotton,^ but witiiout poetical ^tapha. The 
teadin^ vary aligfatly both in spelling and vocdu^ bat 
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rtHrwog g^ to make aoy great difference in the aense. The 
Diltoll antiior in nearly every case prefixes to .the Dutch 
littM ft Latin motto from Seneca, Horace, or Tttyenal. As 
Mr. <!k>tton omits these, I presume they were either not 
IHnnirihrid, have become obliterated, or have been overlooked 
the transcribers. Of Pulioat (Cotton, p. 185) thefte is 
i^plate in Havart which shows “ Casteel Qeldria ” (the 
dfioial designation) as an enclosure with moat in the centre 
of the Fulicat factory ; the verses on p. 191 are said by the 
Dutch writer to be by Bruno Caulier, son of tbe deceased. 
On p. 153 (part i) Havart calls Jacob Dedel, No. 1,318, 
“Heer Admiraal,” and states that be was buried in the 
" Logie ** (factory) at Masulipatam “ under the great ware- 
house.'* Braun, No. 1,333, is Braim in Havart, ii, 167, 
and No. 2,113, F. Bolwerk, has eight lines of verse (D.H., 
iii, 82). 

A few miscellaneous notes may be added before I conclude. 
Henry Greenhill (No. 2) must have been at Madras as early 
as 1642, for his name appears as one of the three signatories 
to the order appointing Father Ephraim of Nevers, Capuchin, 
to he B.C. Chaplain (le Pere Norbert “ M^moires utiles et 
n^oessaires'* (Lucca, 1742), p. 95). As the remarks about 
Mmnuooi under Thomas Clarke (No. 8) are, as I understand, 
traceable finally to me, I must correct myself by later 
researches. Manucci’s wife died in 1706 and he himself 
0. 1717 (N. Foscarini, Della Litteratura Yeneziana,” 1742), 
asost probably at Pondicherry, to which place he had 
removed between 1706 and 1712. Tbe lady’s name waa 
Elmabeth, daughter of Christopher Hartley, of Masulipatam, 
and Aguida Pereyra, his wife. The Rev. Mr. Penny informa 
me that the nordi-west gate of tbe fort at Madras was long 
known as ** Tom Clarke’s Gate,” and I have seen the name 
In a dsisument of 1712. 

• On p. 25, note to No. 129, the date, 1760, for Henry 
Vam a it te H ’e death must be wrong ; the title-page of the work 
pnibl i l h i ed by him in 1766 dsums to be a history of hie 
§maammt tnm 1760 to 1764. Perhaps 1760 is a misprint 
tir IIHL * Ike word ** at tamgat** in the note to No. 588- 
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thould lead QJ-taghmah. “red-seal/’ this b«ng a qMeiaUy 
binding fonn of grant. On p. 236, m tili» note to No. 1,317, 
there is a dlip ; for *‘Mr. Thomas Pitt, ‘‘S^ott Pitt,* ’* zead 
“ Mr. Consul (John) Pitt.” Thomas Pitt was Governor at 
Madras at the time referred to ; see his biography in Yule’ii 
“ Hedges Diary,” vol. iii, pp. i-clxvi. John Pitt died tho, 
8th May, 1703, at Daurum Par, near Masulipatam, ib.,, i^. 
81. It is curious that there was another distinguished 
dynasty of Pits, but they were Dutchmen and in the Dutch, 
Company’s service. Havart mentions at least three : 


Governor 

Laurens Pit» d. 1675. 


Laurens Pit, junior 
(Governor o^* 
Coromandel, took 
Pondicherry in 1693). 


Martin Pit, 
d. May, 1690e 


Covelong (p. 184) was alio called Ja’farpatnam ; see 
M. Huisman’s “ La Compagnie d’Ostende,” p. 132, who 
spells Cabelon or Coblon. As for M. J. Walhonse, mentioned 
in the note to No. 1,653, he is still to the fore, a much* 
respected member of our Society and other learned bodies 
and may be seen most days of tbe week at No. 16, St. James’s 
Square. 

Mr. Cotton will find, I think, some information about the 
trust-money of the Armenian Petrus Uscan, No. 627, in tiie 
” Madras Catholic Directory ” for 1867, an article of whioh 
the author, as Mr. W. B. Philipps informs me, was 
presumably Bishop John Fennelly, No. 604. There is 
a great deal about Father Ephraim and the other Capuchins 
in the works of the Pire Norbert of Lorraine, a oopions 
controversialist of the eighteenth century, who igas f<nr 
a time in 'Pondicherry. One of the later volumes el 
Ma n ucei’s " Storia do Mogor," which I am now trlmslating 
and editing for the ” Indian Text Series,** will oonti^ 
a Toy eorions narrative by Father Ephraim bioiefJf of his 
trial Iqr the Inquisition at Ckw in 1649. 
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closing this notice I must, in allusion to No. 526 a^ 
t44 my tribute of affectionate remembrance to the memory 
A. T. Pringle, whose tomb bears the words Beloved by 
all who knew him.” I came to know him, alas ! only during 
last years of his too brief life ; but I knew him long 
enongh for me to bear testimony to bis unrivalled knowledge 
of his subject and bis ungrudging liberality in imparting 
what he knew. A long letter to me, full of hope, was found 
in bis desk wben be died. 

William Irvikb. 


Notices of tbe following works will appear next quarter : — 

Lhasa and its Mysteries, by Colonel Waddell ; Scraps 
from a Collector’s Notebook, by F. Hirtb ; Tbe Jataka, vol. t, 
by H. T. Francis ; A Geographical Account of Countries 
round tbe Bay of Bengal, by Tbomas Bowrey, edited by Sir 
R. C. Temple ; Rituale Armenorum, by F. C. Coneybeare and 
the Rev. J. A. Maclean ; Scarabs, by Percy E. Newberry ; 
Egyptian Grammar, by Margaret A. Murray; Burma, by 
R. Talbot Kenny; India, by Mortimer Menpes ; L’Agni^oma, 
by W. CaUmd and V. Henry ; Judah Hallevi’s Kitab al 
Ehasari, by H. Hirscbfeld. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(October, November, December, 1905.) 


I. Q-eneral Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

November 14^A, 1905. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society : — 

Sir Charles Eliot, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Sheftield, 

Mr. H. A. Rose, I.C.S., 

Dr. E. M. Modi, 

Mr. E. Edwards, 

Mr. Ganga Prasad Gupta, 

Babu Jogendranath Dntt, 

Dr. Friedrich Otto Schrader, 

Mr. Syed Asghar Husein. 

A paper by Mr. R. Sewell on “ Antiquarian Notes in 
Ceylon, Burma, and Java ” was read. A discussion followed, 
in which Dr. Hoey, General Gossett, Mr. Sturdy, Mr. Thomas, 
and Dr. Grierson took part. 

Special General Meeting. 

November l^tk, 1905. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President^ 
in the Chair. 

It was resolved that the following Rule be added to the 
Rules of the Society, viz. : — 

28a. The Society may, at a Special General 'tfgfttiwg or* ^ 
Anniversary Hating, elect any Member who has filled the offliM cl 
Vioe-Fresident, Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, or Hon. Idhraziaii, 
or who has, as a Memberiof the Council for not less *h«n tlttee 
.years, xondesed special service to the Sodefy or the eauae of 
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Olftllt*! BeseBioh, to be an Honorary Vice - Freaident. Tho 
mnusuttion of a Member for this distinction shall be made by 
Che Hreeident and Council. 

An Honorary Yice-President shall not have a seat on the Council, 

r t an Honorary Yice-President may be subsequently re-elected 
Member of Council, thereby ceasing to be an Honorary Yice- 
President. 

December 12^A, 1905. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society : — 

Mr. B. B. Bugtani, 

Sheikh Abul Fazl, 

Mr. Muhamed Badr, 

Mr. Mir Musharaf ul Huk. 

Mr. Herbert Baynes read a paper on "The History of 
the Logos.'* A discussion followed, in which Sir Robert 
Douglas, Professor Margoliouth, Dr. Pinches, Mr. Whinheld, 
and Mr. Hagopian took part. 

Special General Meeting. 

December \2th, 1905. — ^Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The President proposed, and Sir Charles Lyall seconded, 
the appointment of the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Duff 
and Major-General Sir Frederick Goldsmid as Honorary 
Vice-Presidents, and the proposal was carried unanimously. 


II. Principal Contents op Oriental Journals. 

I. Zinsosam sbb Dbotscrxn Mobobnlandiscebk Oeseixschaft. 
Band lix, Heft 3. 1905. 

Baudissin (W. W. G.). Der phonizische GK>tt Famn"- 

(R.) and Hertel (J.). Amitagati’s Subhafita- 

Bjell (J.). Al-Faraadak's laeder aof die Huhallahiten. 

(J-)« TJrsemit e aum Demonstratip U nndl 
VatsMoidtaa. 

■s 
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II. Vienna Oriental Journal. Vol. xix, No. 3. 1906. 

Muller (D. H.). Der Prophet Ezeoliiel entlehnt eino 
Stelle des Propheten Zephanja und glossiert sie. 

in. Journal Asiatioue. S6rie x, Tome vi, No. 2. 1905. 

Ferraud (G ). Un Chapitre d’astrologie arabico-malgache. 
Revillout (E.). Le papyrus moral de Leide. 

Said Boulifa. Manuscrits berb^res du Maroc. 

IV. Journal of the China Branch op the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. xxxvi. 1905. 

Carey (F.). From Szemao to Rangoon. 

Watson (W. C. Haines). Journey to Sangp‘an. 

Leaven woith (C. S.). History of the Loochoo Islands. 

Box (Rev. E.). Shanghai Folk-Lore. 

V. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, n.s. Vol. i, 

Nos. 1, O' 4. 1905. 

Laskar (G. M-). Four new Copper-plate Charters of the- 
^Somavamsi Kings of Kosala. 

Sastree (Y. C.). Note on Halayudha, the author of 
Brahmanasarbasva. 

Chakravarti (Monmohun). Pavana dutam or Wind Mes- 
senger by Dhoyika. 

Vidyabhusana (Satis Chandra). Anuruddha Thera. 

Das (Sarat Chandra), Monasteries of Tibet. 

Numismatic Supplement. 

VI. Proceedings of the Society op Biblical Archjsoloot. 

Howorth (Sir H.). Some Unconventional Views of the- 
Text of the Bible. 

Petrie (Professor F,). The Early Monarchy of Egypt. 
Johns (Rev. C. H. W.). Chronology of AiurbSnipal'a 
Beign. ^ 

Logge (F.). The Magic lyories of the Middle Teqiple. 

VII. Buddhism. VoL ii, No. 1. 

Dtuoiselle (O.)* tLo CJommentary on the 
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B£V. JOSEPH EDKIHS, D.D. 

The loss of Dr. Edkins ixnkes another gap in our list 
Honorary Members. He died it) Shanghai last Easter 
Sunday at the ripe age of 81, having spent fifty-seven years 
of an active life in the service oftJhina and the Chinese. 

Joseph EdkiT*<« was born at Nails worth, in Gloucestershire, 
on December 19th, 1823. He was a son of the Manse, his 
father being a Congregational minister, in charge nlan of 
a private school, where his son received his earliest education. 
The district is one of the most beautiful in England, the 
famous “Golden Valley," lying in the lap of the Cotswold 
Hills. It was here, in a village near Dr. Edkins’ birthplace, 
that Dinah Mulock (Mrs. Craik), who was three years his 
junior, wrote “John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ and her book 
gives a g^phic picture of the scenes and influences under 
which the young boy must have grown up. He afterwards 
entered Coward College for his theological training, graduated 
in Arts at the University of London, and went to China 
as a missionary in 1848, under the auspices of the London 
Missionary Society. His first colleagues in the miasjjop 
at Shanghai included the well-known names of Medhunt, 
Lockhart, and Wylie. In the year 1860 Dr. Edkins ma de 
several adventurous visits to the Taiping rebel ebieflmiipa 
who had captured Soochow and Nanking, and who> loudly 
profeased a‘ kind of Christianity; but he came to t bq 
oonclusion that no support ought to be given to a moveoMat 
disfigured by such enormous crimes and atrocil^es. Kelt he 
went on to Peking, Vl^U had always been 'the goal oC Ids 
amhitien, and remained there nearly thirty jtut, mgctfl he 
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toloned onoe more to Shanghai, where he spent the last 
Hfteen years of his life. In 1880 Dr. Edkins left the London 
lUssion in oonseqnence of some difference of opinion with 
his oolleqgues as to methods of work, and came under 
the ssg^s of the Inspector-General of Imperial Maritime 
OuHtoms, for whom he edited a useful series of science 
tejctbooks in Chinese, and wrote a number of pamphlets 
on opium, silk, currency, banknotes, prices in China, apd 
the like, which are mostly enshrined in the yellow books 
of the Customs Service. Tet bis missionary enthusiasm 
never flagged, and his habit was to rise at daybreak to work 
at Bible revision before office hours, to attend meetings in 
the evening, and to preach regularly every Sunday. 

Dr. Edkins was one of the founders of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1857. To the first 
wolume of the Journal be contributed “ A Buddhist Shastra, 
translated from the Chinese,” to the second number a paper 
on the ** Writings of Meh Tsi,” and to the next a sketch of 
**Taui8t Mythology in its modern form” — forerunners of 
a long succession of later articles on the three religions 
of China. In our own Journal he published, among other 
interesting articles, "The Yih-king as a Book of Divination” 
and " The Nirvana of the Northern Buddhists.” His best 
book, perhaps, is " Chinese Buddhism,” published in 1880 
as one of the volumes of Trubner’s Oriental Series, of which 
a second edition appeared in 1893. An earlier book, " The 
Bdigiotts Condition of the Chinese” (London, 1859), was 
enlarged in 1877 under the title of "Religion in China, 
a brief account of the three religions of the Chinese,” to form 
vifl. viii of the Engiieh and Fbr^gn Ph^oe(^hieal lAbrarg, 
This last has been translated into French by L. de Milloud 
{/Amnaiee du Mutie Quimet, tom. iv, 1882). 

But« there is no space for a complete bibliography of 
JDir. Edkins* work. A few titlee may serve to give aom# idea 
>of the wide scope of his researches : — 

Tbt Jews at K’se Fung Foo. 185L 8va 

OMasee and Foreign Concord Almanack. 18SS. 8vo. 

•OsaaMlIrarttMSlisiiiMINsleot. 1868. are. 9ad«d.]m 
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■Orammar of the Mandarin Dialect. ' 1867. 8m 8nd ed. 1863. 

ProgressiTe Loasons in the Chinese Spoken Ltmgoage. 1862. 8m 
4th ed. 1861. Translated into Qerman by J. Haas. 

Narrative of a Visit to Nanking. 1863. Svo. 

Description of Peking. Supplement to Dr. WilUamsoD'a Travels in 
North China and Manchuria. 

frite^Miao-tsi Tribes. Foochow, 1870. Svo. 

Chino’s Place in Philology : an attempt to show that the languages 
of Europe and Asia have a common origin. 1871. Svo. 

Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters. 1876. Svo. 

Catalogue of Chinese Works in the Bodleian Library. 1876. 4to. 

The Evolution of the Chinese Language, as exemplifying the origin 
and growth of human speech. 1888. 8vo. 

The Evolution of the Hebrow Language. 1889. Svo. 

Studies in Genesis. (In the p css.) 

Of the above works the Mandarin Grammar is certainly 
one of the best J^-rammars of the Chinese language tbat has 
ever been compiled. “ China’s Place in Philology ** was 
probably the book nearest^ to the author’s heart, but the 
general concensus of opition is that it hardly suffices to 
prove his somewhat daring thesis of the common origin of 
the languages of Europe and Asia. Dr. Edkins was always 
original. His reading of Chinese literature was most 
extensive, and the words of the other languages cited in 
the text were actually taken down from the mouths 
of Tibetans, Koreans, Manchus, and Mongols, yet the 
theme was almost too discursive even for his power of 
•concentration. But who will decide such a question? Or 
that of the origin of human speech by a study of the 
•evolution of the Hebrew and Chinese languages? 

A close friendship of some thirty years’ standing entitlls 
me to add a word as to the personal charm of Dr. Edkhia* 
manner and character. He was thoroughly simple ind 
earnest, as well as intellectually vigorous to the last, ffis 
literary Correspondence was worldwide, and his lois will 
he deeply felt by Sinologues of every country. 


S. W. Busesou 
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PBOFESSOR JULIUS OPPERT. 

l^BorxssoR Julius (Jules) Oppbrt, the Nestor of Assyriology, 
an octogenarian at Paris on the 21st of August^ the last 
scholars of the old school. 

He was born in Hamburg on the 9th of July, 1826, the 
eldest of twelve children, eight boys and four girls. Both 
his parents came from a long line of scholars and financiers. 
His father was the sixth in descent from Samuel Oppenheimer, 
the court factor of the German Emperor Leopold I, who 
provided the latter with the means of conducting the wars 
against Turkey, and of undertaking the war of the Spanish 
Succession. He was a friend of Prince Eugene, and got with 
his assistance a large number of most valuable Hebrew 
manuscripts from Turkey. These, with a considerable 
collection of printed books, he bequeathed to his nephew 
David of Nikolsburg, afterwards Landesrabbiner of Bohemia. 
The latter spared no pains and expense to increase the 
library, which eventually was transferred to Hamburg, and 
in 1829 sold to the Bodleian Library in Oxford. By 
a curious coincidence a younger brother of Julius, Gustav 
(afterwards for some time assistant in the Queen’s Library 
at Windsor Castle and Sanskrit Professor at the Madras 
Presidency College), was in 1866, at the instigation of the 
late Professor Max M uller, engaged in arranging the library 
of his ancestor. His mother, a sister of the well-known 
Berlin law professor, Eduard Gans, was descended from the 
historian and astronomer David Gans, a friend and col- 
laborator of Tycho de Brahe in Prague, and also from 
Isaac Abarbanfd, the great statesman and counsellor of the 
kiiiigs of Portugal, Castile, and Naples, and learned com- 
mentator of the Bible. 

JuKns received his preliminary instruction in the eduoa- 
tional establishments of Messieurs Gebaner and Brandtmann 
and at the College of his native town, the Johanaeum, so 
naamd after its founder, Johannes Bugenhagen, the energetic 
Bidbrnir and zealoiu fiiend of Luther. Already at that 
Ipariod Julius distinguished himself by his great application 
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and predilection for literature and methematice, and was 
chosen on leaving the Johanneum for the University to 
deliver in 1844 the farewell address of the students. At 
Heidelberg he devoted himself mainly to ^e study of law, 
but in Bonn he returned to his linguistic studies, and attMided 
the lectures of Welcker on archaeology, of Fr^tag on 
Arabic, and Lassen on Sanskrit, end afterwards in Berlin 
those on Greek of Boeckh and on Sanskrit ^f Bopp. In the 
Spring of 1847 he took his degree at Kiel with a dissertation 
on the Criminal Law of the Indians (“De jure Indorum 
criminali ”). 

He now concentrated his attention eiv the study of Zend, 
and published in the same year bis excellent essay on 
the vocal system of Old Persian (“Das Lautsystem des 
Altpersischen ”) vhich created quite a sensation.' However, 
as in consequence of his firm adherence to the belief of his 
ancestors he could not ohtaui a professorship at a German 
University, he left his latherland at the end of 1847 
and went to Paris, provided with introductions to such 
eminent scholars as Eugene Burnouf, Letronne, Mohl, 
^e Saulcy, and Longpdrier. In order to secure a fixed 
livelihood, he submitted to the necessary preliminary 
examination or concours, which on passing procured him 
a German professorship, first at Laval (1848) and afterwards 
at Rheims (1850). He owed his first appointment to Laval 
to a confusion of bis name with that of M. Adolph Opper 
(not Oppert) of Blowitz, well known later as correspondent 
to the London Times, M. Opper obtaining the appointment 
of Oppert, and the latter rice verst that of the former, boUi 
names, Opper and Oppert, sounding alike in French. In 
his new career Oppert, however, found the nnnnssmy 
leisure to devote himself to his favourite pursuits, and he 
availed himself thoroughly of this opportunity for studying 
the Ouneiform inscriptions of Darius, king of j^ersia. 
These inseriptimts, in three different modes of writing, 
r e p re s e nted three difi^rent languages; Persian, the 
tongue of pyrus ; SiyihUhi, the Turanian dialect of Ifedit; 
and AaiyisKB, the Semitic language of Niaevdi aod Bal;gr|aitt|' 
i.a.A.s. IMS. 
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Iwamed tra^dler Oarsten Niebahr had towards the 
dttd dl the e^hteenth centaiy copied some d the insoribed 
ttonuaieilte ef Persepolis, but it was reserved to the 
^l^nioua &hnoverian Georg Friedrich Ghrotefend to dnoover 
ftte’^^Nirptot of the Old Persian insoriptioDs and to oommenee 
th^lr decipherment. He read his memoir on this subject on 
m ^4th September, 1802, at the meeting of the Society of 
^kittingen. A few years later J. Rich, resident of the East 
India Company at Bagdad, had recognized in the ruins 
situated near the banks of the Tigris in the neighbourhood 
of Mosul the remains of Nineveh, and collected a considerable 
number , of monuments, which were afterwards (1811) 
deposited in the British Museum. This discovery attracted 
the attention of Orientalists to Mesopotamia, and in 
consequence, Julius Mohl, of Paris, instigated Paul j^mile 
Botta, at that time French consular agent, to examine the 
environs of Mosul, and, after some unsuccessful attempts, 
he discovered in 1843 the palace of Ring Sargon III in 
the present Chorsabad. The sculptures found by him and 
by his successor, M. Place, were in their turn transmitted 
to the Louvre. Two years later Henry Austen Layard, 
commenced his excavations near the Birs Nimrood and un- 
earthed the three palaces of Asurnazirpal, Tiglath Pileser III, 
and Asarhaddon, while he discovered at Ruyunjik the 
palace of Sanherib, together with a large library consisting 
of Ouneifonn tablets. Major Henry C. Kawlinson, from 
1844 British Consul and afterwards (1851) Consul-General 
at Bagdad, had meanwhile at the peril of his life copied 
the Cuneiform insoriptum engraved on the rock at Behistun, 
and indq^ndently of the decipherings of Bumouf and Laaeea 
aneoeeded in defining the vocal value of the Persian cuneiform 
diaraoters and in reading the Assyrio-Babylonian insoriptimw 
of NljMveh and Babylon. While the Old Persian signs 
to p t e ee n ted merely letters, the identical signs denoted else- 
ori^lire ideograms and qdlahles, a feature which aggravated 


thpiURoulty of reading. 
%n^art had meanwhi 


had meanwhile^ daring hie sti^ in Laival 
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language atttcl proper nouns of the ancoant Persians and oh 
the Aohsemenid inscriptions (1850) established his niputation 
as a distinguished scholar. Thi^fore, wheh • the French 
Assemhlde Nationale granted in 1851* a sum of 70')^0 firapcs 
for an expedition to examine on the spot the Sahylodi^n 
antitputies, of which the late Frehch consular agent, 
M. FuTgenoe Fresnel, was appointed chief,, with M.' Felix 
Thomas as architect, Oppert joined it as the linguistic 
member. Leaving France before the Coup d’etat, the 
expedition spent three years in Mesopotamia and returned 
to Europe in 1854. Meanwhile Oppert had established his 
position as one of the leading Asef^ologists. !l^is oon> 
siderable knowledge of Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, joined 
to a thorough acquaintance with classical literature, enabled 
him to fulfil tl#; expectations he had aroused and, though 
the archaeological monuments found on the spot were 
unfortunately submerged in the floods of the Tigris, to secure 
the success of the expedition. 

In the two volumes of his “ Expedition en Mesopotamie ** 
(1857-63) he gave an account of his journey and its 
scientific results, having fortunately taken accurate drawings 
and copies of the inscriptions previous to their being lost 
in the Tigris. Next to philological and historical inquiries, 
the topography of ancient Babylon engrossed his attention. 
The trigonometrical survey which his considerable mathe- 
matical acquirements enabled him to make, and the plan he 
drew of the enormous city, were founded on his intimate 
acquaintance with the descriptions and allusions contained 
in the works of classical authors like Herodotus, Aristotle, 
Strabo, and others, a knowledge despised by most modern , 
Assyriologists because they do not possess it. In thsr 
late controversy about Babel and Bibel, Oj^iert repeatedly 
raised his powerftil voice against this ignorance. 

On his return to France, Oppert received as a nswaid 
lettma of grandt naturaiisation as a Frenchman, and on fits 
ooanpletion of his ‘‘E^pdditiqn en M^sepotamie** he 
in 1868 the great biestiial prize of the Butiiaite. fiMis. 
years panivieasly (1857) he had been iqppoiiiCed PlrtrfiiiS#^ 
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at the Imperial Library in Paris; in 1869^ 
« temporary Chair of Assyriology was -oreated for him at 
the OoUdge de France, which in 1874 was transformed into 
a'permanent Professorship. It was in 1857, when the Royal 
i^hltio Society, in order to test the scientific value of the 
various systems of deciphering Assyrian, propounded a 
eylinder inscription of Tiglath Pileser for translation to 
Assyriologists, that the versions of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Dr. Hincks, and Oppert, when unsealed, proved to be on 
the whole identical. This fact secured at once the scientific 
position of Assyriology. In 1881 be was elected a member 
of the Institute in the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, and in course of time he became a member of most 
of the learned Academies in Europe, as well as honorary 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft, etc. 

After his arrival in Paris he became a permanent con- 
tributor to the Journal Asiatique; in 1881 he founded the 
Revue d'Assyriologie and became co-editor of the Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie. The publications of Oppert are ver)-- 
numerous; the list compiled of them at his election to the 
Institute amounted already to eighty, and since then (1881) 
it has been so greatly increased that it would take too much 
space to enumerate them. 

Though his researches were principally directed to Assyri- 
ology and Scripture History, yet they extended over the 
various fields of philology (including Semitic, Ar^'an, and 
Turanian languages, as proved by his Sanskrit grammar and 
his Sumerian essays), history, chronology, and etimology. 
He excelled as a philologist, historian, and jurist. His 
mathematical attainments qualified him eminently as a 
ohronologist, enabling him to calculate and to determine 
the lilhar and solar edipses down to the remotest times of 
■atiqu^y, and to convert the oldest dates of the various 
anM into modern calendar days and rice rend ; as a metro- 
\f>t^ see his *' ^Italons des mesures assyriennee,” and 
iw legal knowledge as a writer on Assyrian law see 
hw **Ik9ewents juridiques de rAssyrie,” etc. In all 
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his writings and conversations he was aided by a most 
marvellous memory always at his command. 

In religious matters, being proud of bis descent, he adhered 
to the ancient Unitarian belief of his ancestors, not so much 
from bigotry as from contempt of those who forsook it 
moved by worldly interests or cowardice. 

In private life Oppert was of amiable disposition and 
fond of fun. His fiery temperament was easily aroused, 
but as easily appeased. Though ready at repartee and 
often rehement in uiocussion, he never became personal 
nor did he long harbour a grudge. He excelled as a con- 
versationalist, and liked to move ani to shine in society. 
He was a favoured guest in the Tuilcrries and in Coiupidgne 
at the Court of the Emperor Napoleon III and in the circle 
of Princess Mat^lde. 

He married somewhat late in life, and has left a widow 
and a son, who is interne in .t, Parisian hospital. He liked 
travelling and was always on the move, sharing the 
fondness for travel peculiar to his family, for of the five 
brothers who grew with him to manhood four undertook 
long voyages to India and China. 

Oppert was active nearly up to the last. On the 
11th August, while attending the meeting of the Institute, 
he fainted. It was his last appearance in public. From 
that time he hardly recovered consciousness, and breathed 
his last in the night of the 2l8t August. He was buried 
in the cemetery of Mont Parnasse on the 23rd August. 
Thus ended the honourable career of the principal founder 
and Nestor of Assyriology. 


G. 0. 
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Presented hy the Government of India. 

Hm(S. C.). Bengal in 1756-57. Indian Records Series. 

8 Tols. 8vo. London, 1905. 

The Private Diary of Anand*, Ranga Pillai from 1736- 
1746. Edited by Sir J. F. Price and £. Rangaobari. 
Vol. i. b,o. Madras, 1904. 

Madras District Gazetteers : 

Coimbator, Statistical Appendix. 8vo. Jfat/ras, 1905. 

Ifilgiri „ „ 8vo. Madras, 1905. 

South Arcot „ „ 8vo. Madras, 1905. 

Trichinopoly „ „ 8vo. Madras,1905. 

Hahn (Rev. F.). Eurukh Folklore in the Original. 4to. 

Calcutta, 1905. 

Sastri (M. S.) and Rangacharya (M.). Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. 
Library, Madras. 8vo. Madras, 1905. 

Presented by the Government of Germany. 

Bose (Valentin). Verzeichniss der Lateinisohen Hamd- 
sohriften. Band ii, Abteilung 3. 4to. Berlin, 1905. 

Presented by the Gibb Memorial Trustees. 

The Babar-Hama (facsimile). Edited by Mrs* A. S. 
Beveridge. 8vo. London, lOOS, 

jPrsMAfsd hy the Society for Promoting Chrieiian Knowledge, 

Geogzmphy ol A^rioi^ in' ^e Mcnnbaia Swahili Laaghaga. 
8iro. Lendem, 199S. 
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Book of Common Prayer, in Luganda. 8vo. London, 1905. 
„ „ „ Portions of, in Malagasy. 8vo. 

London, 1904. 

Mitchell (J. M.). Evidences of Christian Religion, in 
Swahili. London, 1905. 

Iforris (J. P.). Manual of the Prayer Book, in Luganda. 

8vo. London, 1904. 

Robertson (J. C.). Sketches of Church History, in 
Luganda. 8vo. London, 1904. 

Wordsworth (Bp. J.). Teaching of the Church of England 

on some Points of Religion. Arahic-English edition. 
8vo. London, 1904. 


Presented by R. N. Cust, Esq., LL.D. 

Sastri (M. S.) and Rangacharya (M.). Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. 
Library, Madras. Tol. i, part 3. 8vo. Madras, 1905. 


Presented by the Authors. 

Munro (N. G.). Coins of Japan. 8vo. Yokohama, 1904. 
Dalgado (S. R.). Diccionario Portuguez-Eoiukani. 8vo. 

Lisboa, 1905. 

Mitra (S. M.). Naiti Prabandha. 8vo. 1905. 

Glaser (E.). Suwft* und al-‘TTzzfi., etc. 

Hirachfeld (H.). The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizah 
at Cambridge. (Reprinted from the Jetcish Quarterly 
Reekw, April, 1905.) 

— Judah Hallevi's Eitab al-Ehazari. 

yaux*(Bn. Oarra do). Etrusoa. Parts iv and v. 8vo. 

Paris, 1905. 

Lqitequeur (Parfait-Oharles). La France et le Slam. 
8m Paris, 189l 

(Prof. F.). Scraps from a CoUector's Note Book* 
8m Leiden, 1906. 
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Presented hy the Publishers. 

Jarir and al-Farazdak, The Naka’id of. Edited by 
A. A. Bevan. Vol. i, part 1. 4to. Leiden, 1905. 
Bibliotheca Abessinica, Parts i and ii : 

Littmann (Dr. E.). The Legend of Queen Sheba. 8vo. 

Leiden, 1904. 

Bojd (Dr. J. 0.). The Text of the Ethiopic version of 
the Octateuch. 8vo. Leiden, 1905. 

Documents in^dits pour servir a I’Histoire du Christianisme 
en Orient. PubliA-s pai le P^re Antoine Babbath. 
8vo. London, 1905. 

Littmann (Dr. E.). Semitic Inscri^jtions. 4to. 

JVcfo Tori, 1905. 

Kelly (R. Talbot). Burma. 4to. London, 1905. 

Belloni-Filippi (F.). La Kathaka-Upanishad. 8vo. 

Ptsa, 1906. 

Blechynden (Kathleen) IDalcutta, Past and Present. 8vo. 

London, 1906. 

Chapman (Major F. R. H ). Urdu Reader for Beginners. 

8vo. London, 1906. 

Lohr (Max). Der Vulgarabische Dialekt von Jerusalem. 

8vo. Qieszen, 1906. 

Newberry (Percy E.). Scarabs. 8vo. London, 1906. 

Menpes (M.) and Steele (F. A.). India. 4to. 

London, 1905. 

Caland (W.) and Henry (V.). L’Agnistoma, description 
complete de la forme normale du Sacrifice de Soma dans 
le culte V^dique. 8vo. Paris, 1906. 

Presented hy the Delegates of the Oxford University Press. 

Pope (G. U.). A Catechism of Tamil Grammar. 8vo. 

Oxford, 1906. 

Presented by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 

Francis (H. T.). Tb^ Jstaka translated. YoL ▼. SvCt 

Cambridge, 
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by the President and Fellotce of Harvard CoUege. 

it|fder (A. W.). The Little Olay Oart {MrcchdkatikS^ x 
a Hiiidu Drama translated. Harvard Oriental Series, 
Tol. ix. 8vo. Camb., Maes., 1905. 

Furehased. 

Malleson (Colonel O. B.). The Decisive Battles of India 
from 1746-1849. 8vo. London, 1886. 

" ■ Final French Struggles in India. 8vo. 

London, 1878. 

History of the French in India, 1674-1761. 

8vo. London, 1893. 

Ta Tung chi nien. (Chinese.) Fivevols. 1905. 

Buckland (C. C.). Dictionary of Indian Biography. 8vo. 

London, 1906. 
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A. 

‘Abdallah Tbn X^bir, 765. 

Abhidharma litcratuie, Pali andClnne<^j 
IGO. 

Abbidharniu-kc)<a oi Vasu-bandhu, 35, 
39. 

aJ-Abi, vizier, 475. 

Abu Baki Abmad or Ibii al-lkbshid, 83. 
Abu Bi^lir Malta, with al- 

Sirafi on meiits oi Logic and 
Grammar, 79. 

Abu Firdn, poet, 85. 

Abu Hay} an, 79. 

Abu Na$r ot Pars, 738. ^ 

Abu Tammam, Indices to the diwan of, 
763 et seq. 

court -poet under Mu‘ta9im and 

Wathil^, 764. 

supposed Christian descent, 765. 

■ early home in S}Tia, 765. 

— names of places in diwan, 767 ; | 
persons, 770; tribes, 779; stars, 781 ; 
battles, 782. ] 

Abu-1- ‘Ala b. Kulail, 476. | 

Abu’l-Fatl^ Ibn al-Furat, vizier, 82. 
Adhyaraja, 570. , 

al-Aishin, 764. | 

Agnikula, 19. 

At^mad b. Muhammad (Sijist&L}, Coins 
of, 549. 

Abu, 455. 

Ajitaaaiia, Jain teacher, 642. 
«AJfc'ti'd-Dawla Mas‘6d, Salman, 733. 

^All b. *lii b. 'Dawhd b. al-Jarrib* 
Timer, 83. 

«Ali Qali 133. 

AsnoM ioi, H. F.t Dirhan of Xhnani 

l^^ULS* 1905* 


Ame^aspentas, 456. 

Amir ‘A^udu’d-Dawla Shirzhd, 733. 

Viceroy of India, 737. 

Anafi inscription, 290. 

Andhra coinage, 797. 

Anuu’l ‘Ushshaq, 317. 

AnniversuTT meeting, 577. 

A*‘wari, Persian poet, 314. 

ApoUudotus, 785. 

Arabic MSS. in the Baillie Colleotion, 
513, 560. 

Arimaddanapura (Pagan), 266. 

Armenian prototypes of Greek temples, 
362. 

Asahga, Vasu-bandhu, 34 et seq. 
al-Asma‘i, 475. 

Adoka edict at Sahasram, Mysore 
versions, 304. 

A?ta-grantha of Katyuyani-putra, 39, 
Atala masjid, 139. 

A^ala Mosque inscription, 866. 

Athama, Indo-Soythic king, 796. 
Atishkada notices (hnar Kbayysni} 525. 
Auharmazd, 451 et seq. 

Avicenna, 87. 

Ayodhya, 438 et seq. 

Ayodhyapura, equivalent to Ayndhji, 
capital of Siam, 488. 

Azilises, Indo-Scythio prince, Odin o^ 
788. 


a 

B&bak, leader of tlie Khu mmt oa, 7M. 
Qibar-niiiia, HaydariUd Oodn, Hli 
laemue, 746. - 

Maonaaripia, 761-763. 

Babjrlaiuaa dhlse wama, 143. 
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IfTertem Chalukyaa of, 292. 
al-Zaafta, 86. 

79i> 

HiiBte OolkctiQU of Arabic MSS., 513, 

560« 

— PexBian MSS., 660 . 

Balikai son ot Mitradarman, Signet-ring 
of, 809. 

Birtpa, 7. 

BaIWBTT, L. D , Date ol Bhamaha and 
Dao^r, 841. 

Manayulu-sandesaya, 266. 

Bazmarai, or Ornament of the Banquet, 
522, 

Bell, R., Arabic ManuBcripts in the 
Baillie Collection, 518. 
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291. 
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617. 
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Kxrste, J., Samskrta, 353. 
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Krishnaraja of Malwa, 7. 
Krishpavarman II, Kadamba king, 291. 
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Kudamah, 84. 

Kula-natha or Paramartha, 33. 
Kumarajlva, 39. 

Kumarapala Garita of Jayasimha, 9. 
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Samgha-bUadra, Works of, 158 
Samgha-bhadra and Vasu-bandhu, 46. 
Simiran, 473 
Samskrta, 353. 

tiantara princes of Patti*Pombnrcbapara, 
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Saptadaia-bbunu of Ambga, 39. 
Saxisvatl-kaethibhaiuea, 671. 

Sasbdbu insonptieo of Itahipdla, 5. 

Sail, 864. 

SanriftiuA types of Aadbm eete^ 

1 Simla of Alwir, 7. 


ItajorgMbletllitbiMdevm, 7. 
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Scblagintweit; E«, obituary, 215. 

Seals of Gkipta period, 152. 

SeiWa, Mikado, 259. 

Sena I, king, 841. 

Sencaza, 489. 

Seng-ohia-lun or Samkhya Book, 47. 
8ha-chi, 439. 

I^aham Beg, Inscription of, 131. 

Grave of, 131. 

Death of, 132. 

buri^ at Jannpur, 364. 

Shahfdr A^hari, descendant ot Omar 
Khayyam, 522. 

Shahi Javuvla or Jabula, 2. 

Sharafu’d- Din B.&mi, author of Anisu’l- 
^Ushsh&q, 317. 

Shiribadatt of Gilgit, 285. 

Shomu, Japanese empeior, 259. 

Sibaraja, king of Pegu, 490. 
Silameghavarna Sena, king, 841. 
Simhanaudin, Jnin teacher, 299. 
Simharija, 2. 

Simitra, Avile ot Gotiputra, 635. 
Singhanagara, identified as Siihha-puri, 
488. 

Sinhalese rhetoric, 841. 
al-SiraS discourses with Abu BIsbr ou 
merits ot Logic and Grammar, 79. 
Siri-Dhommaraja, 265. 
8iva-Skandayarman, Inscription of, 306. 
Siya-bas-lakara, 841. 

Smith, V. A., Ku^ana Inscriptions, 151. 

Yaisali: Seals ot Gupta Period, 152. 

SOnari inscriptions, 687. 

8ong-yun, Chinese traveller in India, 40. | 
Sorab plates, 292. 

[6pa]lavera, son of Sanika, Signet«ring | 
of, 807. ' 

Special General Meeting, Honorary Vice- 
Presidents, 613. 

6rava^-Be|gola inscription, 307. 
fir&vasti, 441. 

6ri-Tajna-Satakarni, Coin of, 797. 
Sifponisha-Muttarasa, 311. 

Sniah Tashi, Pahlavi texts, translated, 

451 . 

^mtakirtt-TimivldyB, Jain teacher, 642. 
^njaat , aon of BajuU, 795. 

644 . 


Snlqrta Sahkirtana of Ariaiinha, 9. 

Sfirat grant of Klrtiri^'a, 7. 
Sfiryaghosha, king, 619, 621. 

Su4ruta ob insects, 558* 
Svabhafilatpkara, 841. 

Syangka, identified as Sahkhabori, 489. 


T. 

Tablets (case) from Tel-loh, 816. 

Takakusu, J., Paramartha’s Life of 
Vasu-bandhu ; and the Date of Vaen- 
bandhu, 33. 

Works of Saihgha - bhadra, an 

Opponent of Vasu-bandhu, 158. 

Kutyayani-putra, author of Maha- 

vlhh^Ma, 159. 

AuAidhorma Lit^'rature, Pali and 

Chinese, 160. 

Vindhya-vasin, 163. 

Tulgund inscription, 290. 

Tan-ma-ling, 498. 

Tarikh al-llukama of al-Qifti, 471. 

Tattekere inscription, 296. 

Tazkirah Husain!, mentions Omitr 
I Khayyam, 524. 

Tel-loh, Case-tablets from, 816. 

Temple of Muzazir in Armenia, 362. 

Thomas, F. W., Ginger, 169. 

Hursacarita, Verse 18, 669. 

‘ Throwing the stone,* 170, 356. 

Tiraka of Pu^kalavat!, Seal of, 808. 

Tomaras, a GQrjara tribe, in insorip- 
tions, 1. 

Toraman, general of Raja Gopol, in- 
vaded £ran, 2. 

Toramana, king of tl^ 

Traikutaka coinage, 801. 

Trikuta and the so-called Kalabhmi or 
ChSdi era, 566. 

Trilochanapala Sfirat, Grant of, 6. 

Tumasik identified as Tamasak, old natto 
of Singapore Island, 500. ^ 

Tusaran Bihar, site of Siketa^dOT* 

Tutelary dimitM. of iMHiMk'SiiMi M 
Gtmio- I ndian ewna, 7to otaaf. 

Tfiadk-i-bibatl, 741. 


MUandaiivnd irimiH «fl «Biceooeeptiana, 
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V. 

king, 610, 621. 
TSaah, 493. 


V. 

Vajbagar Prafiasti, 9. 

Vib&li ; seals of Oupta period, 152. 
Vajradaman of Panhar dynasty, d. 
Y&tyaga^ya, 356. 

Vasashka; Yasushka, 357. 

date, 367. 

Vasubandhu, 355 

Vasu - bandhu, Asanga, and Yirinci- 
vatsa, 46. 

Vmdhya-vasa and Vrfa-gana, 47. 

Vasu- bandhu, Date and Paramartha’s 
life of, 33 et seq. 

— his family, 34. 

— adherent of the Sarvasti - vada 
school, 35. 

— 'works, 86, 37. 

— a Maha-yanist, 37. 

— date, 39. 

— — mentioned by Chinese travellers, 
39-40. 

— wrote his Maha*yana treatises, 41. 
dates of translation of Maha-yana 

treatises, 42. 

— patronized by Vikramaditya, 44. 
and Vasu-rata, 45. 

Sadigha-bhadra, 46. 

Yibhif aoommentary on Jfi&na-prasthana, 
S9. 

ratAri SHirt, 891. 

Yigrahar&ja, the Okbhan, 1 . 

Yijayaditya, Inscription of, at HirO- 
M&gadi, 292. 

Yljayapila, 1. 

^ayapila of Kanauj, 6. 
Yyfiiai«mktra, 89. 

T&Biiaa era, 233. 

Yltwtsiifcktdsva Caiita of BUhana, 9. 
Ytalldl^ Inscriptbn of, at Kodaka^ 
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Yindhya-vasa and^Vasu-bandhu, 47. 

the same as I^vara-lqrffa, 48. 

date, 49, 61. 

YindhyB^yasin, 162. 

Yindhyavasin, Identification with ISvara- 
kri^pa, 355. 

Yinfici-\atsa and Yasu-bandhu, 46. 
Yishnu Yardhana, 27. 

Yishnuvardhana II, 293. 

Yost, Major W., Saketa, Sha-chi, or 
Pi-BO-kia, 437. 

Jaunpur and Zafarabad Inscrip- 
tions, IJl. 

Yf^agana, 356. 

Yfsa-gana and Yasu-bandhu, 47, 51. 
Yjaghrasena, son of Dahrasena, Coin ol^ 
806 . 

w. 

Wahsudan b. al-Marzuban, 473. 
Waqi*ut-i-babari, Haydarabad Codex, 
741. 

Wathik, Cahph, 764. 

Whinfikld, E. H., Hellenism and 
Muhammadanism, 527. 

WlCKlll'MABINaHE, M. DE, CejloU 

Epigraph), 354. 

Wu-ti, Emperor ol China, 33. 

y. 

Yakkha tribe in Himavanta, 683. 

Yasna xiv-xvi, xx, xxi, Pahlayi texts, 
667. 

Yasna h-lvi, 451. 

Yasna Haptanghaiti, Pahlayi texts, 65. 
Yayana identified as Annam and Tonkin,. 
486. 

Yozei, Mikado, 259. 

Yuan Chwang, 437 et seq. 

z. 

Zaiaiibad, inscription of (^y&s-nd-dilk 

Tu^hN* 166 * 

•1-Ztthrl, 85. 
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Thk following works jtstw at 

rdorns of the Royal AsiaSfe^j^jpij fetjj- ^2^ Albemarle Sti 
London, W. Price 10s. a vplunaeTSPcept vols. 9, 10, 16 


V O 

TOr jkne at the 
Ib^marle Street, 


I, 2. Rehatsek (E.). Mir Khwand’s “ Rauzat-us-Safa,*' 
or “ Garden of Purity.’* Part 1 (Vols. I and Ilj, containing 
the lives of the prophets from Adam to Jesus, and other 
hi 8 tor{ 4 :al matter. 1891 and 1892. 

3, 4. Part II (Vols. I and II) of the above, containing 
a life of Muhammad. 1893. 

5. Part II (Vol. Ill) of the above, containing the lives 
of Abu Bakr, ^Umar, 'Uthman, and 'All, the immediate 
successors of Muhammad. 1894. 

6. Tawnfy (C. H.). The KaCha Kosa, a collection of 
J|iin stories, translated from Ss^nscrit. 1895. 

7. lUnpiNG (Miss C. M ). Bana’t Kadambarl. 1896. 

8. CoIhrKLL (Professor E. B.) and Mr. Thomas (of Trinity 
College, 6amb J|3ge). Baiia’s Harsa Carita. 1897. 

9,10. SiKiNGASs (F.). The last twenty-four Makamats 
of Abu Muhammad al Kasim al Hariri, forming Vol. II ; 
Chenery’s translation of Ul5 first twenty-four Makamats sold 
•with it as Vol. I. 1898. Pfice 15.s. a volume. 

II. Qasifr (M.). The Chronicles of Jerahmeel, or the 
Hebrew Bible Historiale. A collection of Jewish legends 
and traditions translated from the Hebrew. 1899, 

12. Davids (Mrs. Rhys). A Buddhist manual of psycho- 
logical ethics of the fourth century b.c., being a translation 
of the Dhamma Sangani from the Pali. 1900. 

13. Beveridge (Mrs. H.). Life and Memoirs of Gulbadan 
Beg ttiD, aunt of Akbar the Great, translated from the Persian. 
1902. With illustrations. 

14. 15. Watters (T.). On Yuan Chwang’s Travels. 
Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and S. W. BushelL 1905-6. 

16. JamT. The Lawa’ih. Facsimile of an old MS., with 
a translation by E. H. Whinfield, M.A., and Mixza 
H tTHAMMAD Eazwini, and a preface on the ioflaenee of 
Orem philosophy upon Sufism. Price 5«. 


In prfparM ^ — 

Bakhiett (Lk D.). Antagada-dasao : tho eighth Aiiga>« 
dt the Jain Sdriptund Canon. Prakrit text' and tranalation. 



Wlira SOOIBTY MONO^EAPHS. 


Arrangements have been made for the publication of the 
iollowiDg : — 

(1) Gbrini (Lieut.-Col G. E.). Researches on Ptolemy’s 

Geography. {In the press ) 

(2) WiNTEBNiTZ (Dr. M.). Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 

in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Library, with an 
Appendix by Mr. F. W. Thomas. 8vo ; pp. xvi, 
340. (Price 5«., or 3s. 6d. to members.) 

(3) Hirschfeld (Dr. H ). New Researches into the 

Composition and Exegesis of the Qoran. 4to ; 
pp. 155. (Price 5s., or 3s. Od. to members.) 

(4) Dames (M. Longworth). The Baloch Race. A 

Historical and Ethnological Sketch. (Price 5s., 
or 3s. 6d. to members.) 

(6) Le Strange (Guy). Description of Persia and 
Mesopotamia in the year 1340 A.n., from the 
Nuzhat-al-KuIub of Harod-Allah Mustawii, with 
a summary of the contents of that work. (Price 
5s , or 3s 6d. to members.) 

(6) Browne (Professor E. G ). Chahdr Maqdla (“ Four 

Discourses”) of Nidh&mi - i - *Arud{ • i- Samarqandi. 
(Price 3s.) 

(7) CoDRiNOTON (0.), M.D., F.SA. A Manual of 

Musalman Numismatics. (Price 7s. 6d.) 

(8) Grierson (G. A ), CJ.E. The Pi^oa Languages of 

North-West Indio. {In the press.) 


The above works, so far as ready, are for sale at the Office 
ci the Society : 

32, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 



OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, 

LEIPZIG, 

OEIENTAL BOOKBBLLBE, 

Offieial Agent to the India Office, Agent for the sale of the 
Government PnblioationB, the PnblieationB ' of the 
ABiatic Society of Bengal, etc., etc. 


To he issued shortly, 

HARVARD ORIENTAL SERIES. 

Edited with the co-operation of the various scholars by Charles Eookwbll 
Lanman, Wales Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard University. 

Volumes 7 and 8 : ATHARVA-VEDA SAMHITA. 

Translated with a Critical and Exeffetical Commentary by William Dwight 
Whitney, late Professor of Sanskrvt in Yale University, etc. Revised and 
Edited by Charles Rockwell Lanman. 

Two Tols. Royal 8vo. pp. 162 nnd 1044. lomd in full cloth, gilt top. 

Price £1 Is. Od. 

These two volumes are not sold separately. They contain a portrait of Whitney, 
and a sjiecimen of the famous Kashmirian birch bark manuscript. The first 1G2 pages 
contain, among other tl^ags, a Critical Introduction to this Veda by Professor Lanman. 

Now ready. 

TBXTE ZUR arabtf:ohen lexikoqraphib, 

Nach Handschnften iierauegogeben. By A. Hafpnbr. 

1905. liarge 8vo pp. 74, 324. Price 20 marks = £1. 

Containing the Arabic texts of three treatises, almost indispensable for the study of 
the Cln^ical Arabic language: the Kitah al-Xalbn al-'ibdal, hy Iun-es-Sikket ; 
the Xitab el-ibil (in difierent versionsh and the Ealk el-insana, by Al-Asuai. 

Besides, there are full Indexes <d Words, Authors, and Rhymes (100 pages), and 
Critical Notes (73 pages), making the book very handy for use and ready for reierence. 


LATEST ORIENTAL CATALOGUES \_post free on application ^ : 

272. INDIAN PHILOLOGY, 3296 items. 

277. GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, and CHRESTOMATHIES, 

4663 items. 

280. EGYPT, 1322 items. 

285. SEMITICA, HAMITICA, 1387 items. 

287. INDICA, IRANICA items (latest piirchasea, including the 
Library of Professor Soerensbn, of Co|K3nhagen). ^ 

888. THE FAR EAST, 1699 items (the Library of the late E. 

Chineae Interpreter in Shanghai). 

In preparotioH. 

Catatoguea of the Lih^iy of the late Dr. E. W. WEST, of London, and 
the fine Collection of the late Dr. 0. t. BOEHTLINuE, the bmcm 
Editor of the Fetetaburg dictiouariea. 



WHte LUZAC & CO. 

ttiHClIrAl. AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS; 

* + 

OlHsUl Aewti to the University of Chicago ; the Imperial Academy 
of BoUnoes, St. Petersburg ; Comito de I’Asie n:aa9aise ; Siam 
Soetoty, Bangkok ; Vedanta Pnblioation Committee, New York ; 
latonuttionar Buddhist Society, Bangoon, etc., etc. 

Xsnu.0 ft Oo. are able to supply all English, Foreign, and Oriental Boolcs and 
Periodicals. Lists issued regularly and sent gratis on application. 

^ ZUZ AC ^ CO. have a Large Stock of New and Second-hand Orxental JForks, ofwhxch 
they %t$ue regularly Lists and Catalogues^ which are to be had on application 


LirZAC'8 OBIENTAL LIST. Annual subscription, 3s , post free. 

VOL. XVII Nos. 1 and 2. Now Heady. 

Roy. 8vo, cloth, pp. 186. Pnce bs. net. 

HEBREW HUMOUR, AND OTHER ESSAYS, 

By J CHOTZNER. 

“ It deserves to be widely read ” Scotsman. 

Dr. Ghotzner's Book may be recommended to those who desire to have the salient 
facts of Jewish literature placed before them in a readable and attractive form.’’ — 
Jewish World. 


Dem\ 8vo, cloth pp. vii + 324. Pnce 8s. 6d. net. 

THE ABMY OF THE INDIAN MOOHUDS: 

Its Organization and Administration. 

By WILLIAM IRVINE, late Bengal Civil Service. 

Now Ready. Trice 21«. net. 

A HISTORY OF OTTOMAN POETRY. 

By the late K. J. W. GIBB, M R.A.S. 

VOLUME IV. 

Edited by EDWARD G, BROWxNE, M.A., M.B , 

Sir Thomas Adams* Pto/esaor of Arabic and Fellow of Tetnbtoke College tfi the 
University of Cambridge. 

** The work of which this volume is the first instalment is planned on a magnificent 
scale, and its execution, if one may judge of the wh«>le b\ a part, will fully answer to 
the oonoeption. The first volume vill take its rightful place as one of the most masterly 
eontrihutions ever made to Oriental learning by an English bcholar ” — Athenaum. 

8to, cloth, gilL pp. 60. Price l«. 6^ net. 

SOME SAYINGS FROM THE UPANISHADS, 

DONE INTO ENGLISH WITH NOTES 

By L. D. BARNETT. M.A., D Litl 

(Assistant im the Department ^ Orient^ fiaoks and MSS. of the BriHak Msteesm). 

» The foltowiog catalogue is now ready and may be had gratia on applieatioii to 
%VZkC k Co. 

lIBAIOraXCA ORIXVTAIX8 V, Being a Catalogue 4 Books on the Langttigea, 
litMtum, Peoples History, and Geography of the FAR EAST. (2484 Nos,) 


LONDON : LUZAC A Co., 46, Great Rdbsbll Strbbt, W.C* 
{Opposite the Britwh Muaaum.) 



KARL W. HIERSEMANBt 

International Bookseller and B^^^l^ker, 
LEIPZIG, Konigsstr. No. 3, 

Begs to offer the following Books of the B||{!j|^Bt 
importance to Oriental History and Geography, and 
recently published by him, viz. : 

HANTZSCH (Viktor) und SCHMIDT (Ludwig). Kaitographische Denk- 

maler zur Entdeckungsgeschichte von Amenka, Asien, Australien, und 
Afrika Aus dem Besitz der Konigl Oeffentlichen Bibliothek zu 
Dresden Herausgegeben mit Unterstutzung der Generaldirektion der 
Konigl Sammlungen fur Kunst und Wissenschaft und der Konig- 
Johann-St ftung 17 coHotype plates in large folio oblong in the size of 
the originals, with descriptive letterpress in German Leipzig, 1903. 
Half cloth poitfolio Price 80 marks, or 

One hundred copies printed only. 

On 17 collotype plates the work repi<^uces 14 manuscript maps of the i6th century, 
which are of the highest importance to the history of the discovery of the non-European 
conttlrnt 

The first plai representing the Atlantic is taken from a drawing by the Portuguese 
cartographer PhRo Fernandez dated 1528 Ihe three succeeding plates show 
the oldest fiench chart of the world known hitherto It was drawn by Nikolaus 
Desliens at Dieppe in 1541 an inanv years ago Henry Plarnsse already said that U 
would be of the highest import! rte to bring this large map to the knowledge of the public 
Thus this reproduction vmU meet \^i*h a special interest both in France and Anaerica, b|it 
besides it will be welcome to 1 subscribers of the Bibliotheca Lindesiana"|edited by 
the Earl of C rawfoid) to which the map forms an indiS|)ensable supplement! 

The other 13 plates repieseni the non Europtan parts of the world, repioduced 
from a manuscript atlas b> DiOGO Homi*m dated 1568 and forming one of the most 
supenoi works of this famous Portuguese cartographer 

Libraries and geographical collections the Americanist Orientalist Geographer, and 
everybody who in any wav takes an interest in the history of early discoveries cannot 
afford to be without it 

DRITTE ASIATISCHE FORSCHUNGSREISE DES GRAFEN 
EUGEN ZICHY. 7 volumes in large quarto, which, when complete^ 
will contain about 2,400 pages of letterpress in German and Hungarian 
respectively in French and Latin in parallel columns, with about 2,000 
illustrations and 65 supplements. , 

Of this grand work which gives full reports as to the scientific results of Count Zichy*f 
third ethnographical expedition to Northern Asia thtfollowiiig volumesarenowfeady, vi*. 

Vol. L Ethnographischer Teil. 2 volumes under the title Herkunft dar 
magyanschen Fischcrei,” von Dr Janko. In large quarto. 7p8 pages 
text, with 17 plates and 544 illustrations. Leipzig, iqcK). ^ 

Price 37 marks <0 pf* 

In these two volumes the late Dr Janko, who was a member ot Count 
expedition, gives an account of primitive methods of fishing in North-East«rn 
Northern Asia. 

VoL If. Zoologiache Ergeboiase der Dntten Asiatischen Forsciiongm^ 
des GraCeii Eugen Zichy, redigicrt von G. Horvath. WiA 22 plli^ 
(5 of whid) 10 chromo) and 22 illustrations in the teiEt Ldi|l%, 

Prke 25 

In this volume titf sootfl|pcal msolts of the expedition are treated upon. 

Th£ Juriher are in preparation and will appear darinjt ike maei 

3 years, J>eimJed prospectus on the complete work on ep^fafho^ 



LEIPZIG^ xomossm 


MEOl»<j^^u]k ALTE MBTALLTROMMELN AUS SUEDOST- 

ASIfiM* Herausgegeben mit Unterstiitzung der Gesellschaft zur 
deutscher Wissenschaft, Kunst, und Literatur in Bohmen. 
t ^Oto. with 247 pages of text, accompanied by an Atlas of 45 plates 
in large quarto. Price 100 marks net. 

lAiter x8 wars' researches, in his present work on ancient metal-trums from South- 
£ 4 mrn Asia, the well-known author gives valuable contributions to the question respecting 
Mimentation applied in early Art. 

;« 4 'his question is a very interesting one, and is of the highest importance to the 
airuhgsology of the Far East. 

4 SCHULZ (Dr. Walter). Zustande im heutigen Persian, wie sie das Reisebuch 
Ibrahim Begs enthiillt. Aus dem Persischen iibersetzt und bearbeitet. 
xix, 332 pages in octavo, with a coloured map and 84 illustrations, most 
of which are full-page. Price, boards, 23 marks. Cloth, gilt top, 25 marks. 

A most interesting book translated from the Persian, on religion and morals, 
government and people, educational matters, politics and commerce of modern Persia, 
with most interesting views. 

RIG-VEDA-SAMHITA, in the Samhita and Pada texts, reprinted from the 
editio princeps by F. Max Muller. 2nd edition, with the two texts on 
parallel pages. 2 vols. London, 1877. (Published at 32^.) 

Price 16 marksj^l 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. F irst Series complete, 20 vols. ; and 
New Series, vols. i to xx. With many plates. London, 1834 to 1888. 
(Subscription price, ;£34, or about 680 marks.) Complete set. Many 
vols. now out of print. Price 450 marks. 

INDIAN MANUSCRIPT, illuminated by 14 miniatures in gouache-painting, 
showing various representations of the R^gini, the well-known personi- 
fications of Indian pitches. The paintings most carefully drawn and of 
an exceptional beauty and richness in colours. On the back the paintings 
bear the stamp of the previous owner in Persian (Ta’lik), with the date 
1775. The whole in a red Oriental leather binding. Price 650 marks. 

Site of the paintings : 8 by 6} inches. On the top of e.ich leaf a yellow border with 
the name of the HAginl shown and with the Hindi text belonging to it. Both the name 
and the descriptive text in a fine N.ngnri hand. 

On separate sheets added 10 Nos i, 4. 5. 6, 7, 12, 13, and 14, a narrative of the origin 
of these Rigint is given in Hindi and Hmdistani, but written in Roman letters. 

The volume contains the following RAginl, viz. : 1. Dcsab&ir&dl-R. — 2. Bangall-R. — 
3. D6vagandhAra-R. — 4. Asflvart-K. — 5. Mnd.'imA.dharl-R —6. K.lm-m6da-R. — 7. G&un- 
daklla-R. — 8, D6dht-R, — 9. Kukaba-RT — 10. Gunakali-R. — 11. ^6taniall&ra-R. — 12. Pada- 
maBjart-R.— 13. Gujai 1 -R.— 14. DhanAsanl-R. 

MARTIN, F. R. Aeltere Kupferarbeiten aus dem Orient. 74 collotype 
plates. Folio. Leipzig, 1902. Cloth. Price 75 marks. 

The plates reproduce ancient Oriental copf>er-work . candlesticks, boxes, kettles, 
Uiup-holders, w'asmnc. basins, door-fittings, etc (i3ih to the i8ih centuiies), from Egypt, 
Mosul, Buchara, Turkestan, Persia, the Caucasus, etc., selected from the famous Martin 
CoilecUon at Stockholm. 

The descriptive letterpress, likewise illustrated, will appi'ar shortly. 

75 lf fallowing caialogius of second-hand books may be had free of charge 

on application. 

drienUliiclie Sprachen. (Oriental languages : Arian, Haraito- 
SeinUic, Turkisb-Tatar, Chinese, Tapancse, Australian, etc.) 

No. aSa. Ruaaland. (Ethnography, history, and geography of Russia from 
dm earliest times up to our days.) 

No. 084. Rnaalaod. (Literature, original editions and translations, Russian 
limfoage, dialects, bibliography, etc.) 

No. aSS. ^ ^yantorhe Farbenholanchnttte. (Japanese coloured wood en- 
gra^km.) 453 numbers. All in fine old impressions. 

Ha 39a lyppiaioB. (China*jafMUi and the neighhourinff countries.) 



BTJDDHAGHOSA’S 

COMMENTARIES 


This series consists of the Pali Text of the principal Commentariee 
of Buddhaghosa, printed on stout paper in the Burmese character. 
The Text is collated from several MBS. in each case, and carefull} 
revised by Saya U Pye, a scholar well known throughout Burma. 

The works are supplied in two bindings at the following prices. 
Eemittances may be made by Post Office Order at the rate of sixteen 
pence per rupee. 

Any book will be sent post free on receipt of a Post Office Orde] 
for its value, plus one shilling for postage. 

VINAYA PIJAKA. 

(The SAMAN'’'AT>iSAT)IK A . ) 

Full Sheep. Persian. 

I. Parajikatthakatha, ‘ii two s, d, rf. 

volumes, each ... Ks. 4 = 54 Rs. 6 = 80 

II. r^ittiyatthakatha, in two 

^olumea, each ... 118.4 = 54 Rs. 6 «= 8 0 

SUTTA PITAKA. 


(Dk.hAnikaya AirnAK\THA.) 

A. d. f. dn 

III. Bilakkhandatthukatha ... Rs. 6 = 68 Rs. 7 = 94 

IV, Mahavaggatthakutha ... Rs. 5 = 68 Rs. 7 = 94 

V. Patheyatthakatha ... Rs. 5 = 6 8 Ks. 7 = 94 

ABHIDHAMMA PIJAKA. 
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X 

STTTDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN MEDICINX 

By a. F. EUDOLF HOERNLE. 

I. THE COMMENTAEIES ON STJSRHTA. 

Susruta’s great textbook on General Medicine 
{Ayurveda Sahhtcd) we possess at present only one 
complete commentary. This is Dallana’s Nxbandha Samgrahu. 
It was printed by Jivananda Yidyasagara in Calcutta in 
1891, and in the following pages the references are to that 
edition. Dallana’s date is somewhere between 1060 and 
1260 A.D. The earlier year, as Dr. Cordier has pointed out 
{Journal Aaiatique, 1901, Note Bihliogrcqphique, p. 10), is 
the date of OakrapaQidatta, whom Dallana quotes (p. 1245), 
while he himself is cited by Hemadri at the latter date. 
Gakrai^idatta is known to have written a commentary on 
Susruta's textbook, which bears the name of Bhdnumatii 
but only a small portion of it has survived, viz. that on the 
first Section, or 8&tra Sthina. There is a manuscript of this 
Sectian in the India Office Library, l^o. 908 (Ckii, No. 2647, 
p. 628). Nearly the whole of it, also, has been printed in 
Oalflutta by Eavir^’ Gbnga FrasadI Sen in his editkin of 
Samhita with Conunentariee ” (cited hereafier). 

Bvfmta'e textbook oonsuts of six Sectu^ (tfiOita), filUng 
•15 pageein4f*i^*||rfiri, (1889, cited m 
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ttilMra SH^tdna takes np 242 pages, or about one-fourth of the 
lldiole woric. There is, however, evidence proving that 
Ctakraj^i’s commentary extended to the whole of the 
teoctbook. Thus Dallana quotes (p. 1245) a remark of 
Oakrapa^i on a word (pancamull) occurring in verse 16 of 
chapter 49 of the last Section ( TJttara-iantrd) of the textbook 
(p. 847). The same quotation is found also in the com- 
mentary of ^rikanthadatta (c. 1280 a.d.) on the Siddhayoga 
(p. 170 of the Poona print, 1894, cited hereafter). The 
latter, moreover, quotes several other glosses of Cakrapa^ 
on words occurring in the fourth Section (Cikitsita St/idud); 
e.g., pp. 197 (CiL, ch. iv, 12, 13, p. 400), 410 {Cik., ch. xx, 
60, 61, p, 489), 534 {Cik., ch. xxxi, 41, p. 541). In his 
commentary on Madhava’s Nidana (Jivananda’s Calcutta' 
print, 1901, cited hereafter), p. 277, ^rikantha also quotes 
a gloss of Cakrapani on the second Section {Niddna St/idna, 
ch. xiii, 12, p. 287). According to Dr. Cordier {Rf^centea 
JDicouvertes de MSS. Midicaux Sanscrits dans I’Inde, 
p. 12) there occur numerous quotations from Oakrapiini’s 
commentary in the Ratnaprahhd, a work by Niscalakara, 
“which refer themselves to all the Sections" of Susruta's 
textbook, but as that work is not accessible to me I am not 
able to verify the quotations. Lastly, a complete copy of the 
Bhdnutmd is said (ibid., p. 12) to exist in a certain library 
in Benares. If this copy could be procured, all doubt would 
be set at rest regarding the completeness of Cakrapani’s 
oommentary. 

Dallana calls his commentary' a Summary of Compilations 
{M^ndha Samgraha) on the Textbook of SuSruta. The 
meaning of the term nibandha is shown by a remark of his 
(p. 183) that a certain reading {pdtha) is found in numerous 
manuscripts (pustaka) of the text, but not in any of the 
oommentaries (niband^). Moreover, he claims to give 
a Boinmary of all oommentaries on SuSruta ; for, as he 
explains in the colophbn (p. 1377, also pp. 455, 614, 866), 
hie work is intended to afford information 
OPk the interpretations of all (samosto) the comuHmtaliBe 
(nSkmdho). That word *aU* ($muu(a) must be noted: it 
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is nof an otiose addition. Dallana ea^pressly states in one 
place (p. 1104) that after having mastered all commentaries 
he has adopted a particular reading on the authority of the 
Paiyikara" probably Oayadasa {8arm-nibandh-Qpcijli>in& rmyd 
panjikdra-pathitatvat pathitah). Similarly, to the 62nd chapter 
of the' last Section ( Uttara-tantra) he appends the remark 
(p. 1343) that he has explained that SectioiT ^jjfter having 
examined the whole of the commentaries ” {nibandhan nikhiUhn 
drstvd). There can be, then, no doubt as to Dallana’s claim; 
but, of course, it may not be pressed so as to include all 
existing commentaries ; what Pallana claims is that his own 
commentary is based on all the other commentaries h^own 
to him, or, at least, accessible to him. 

In the introduction to his commentary (p. 1) Pallana 
enumerates the works (niband/tn) which he includes in the 
term ‘ aP ' They arc the following five : — 

1. The commentary {{iku) of Jaijjata. 

2, 3. The annotat'ais {paiyilu) of Gayadtisa and Bhaskara. 

4, 5. The glossaries (fivpana) of ^rl-Madhava and Brahmadeva. 


To the last item (Nos. 4 and 5) he appends the phrase 
‘etcetera’ (ddi). We are to conclude, therefore, that other 
gloss-writers were consulted by him besides the two he 
names. One could wish that he had not contented himself 
with the vague etcetera-, but probably we are justified in 
concluding that the five works which he mentions were 
his main sources, if not, indeed, practically his only sources. 
We may obtain some light on this point by observing the 
names which Dallana quotes in the course of his commentary. 
They are the following : — 


1 . Caraka, named about 24 times. 

2. Harita, twice. 

5. liatukanw, once. 

4. ESsyapa, once. 

6. Xiiyilbeya, <mce. 

6. Ifada^launakn, once. 

7. Eligiijuna, tidee. , 

B. ’V^1ilM|a(bot^,Aout 25 tunes. 


9. Yideha, about 8 times. 

10. Hari4candra, twice. 

11. Bhoja, about 14 time^ 

12. Earttikaknnda, about 15 times. 

13. Jaijjata, about 73 tiiD<M, 

14. Gayudisa, about 158 times. 

15. Br^madoTa, about 10timp. 
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Ihe fitst ninfl names are those of writers of textbooks 
{wS^UO, or tantrd) of their own, not of writers of com- 
mieiitaries on Sulrata’s textbook. In Ihe present connection 
may be set aside, for, as we have seen, Dallana’s claim 
is to give a summary of what he calls nibandha or explanatory 
writings on Suiiruta. 

No. 10, Hari^candra, may also be set aside. He is known 
as a writer of a commentary on Caraka's textbook {samhttd), 
and is expressly referred to as such by Dallana (p. 204). 

No. 11, Bhoja, is frequently quoted, in connection with 
Su^ruta’s views, by DaUana as well as by Gayadasa, and by 
Cakrapamdatta (about twenty-one times in the Bhanumati). 
His work has not survived, but it does not appear to have beei)|| 
a commentary on SuSruta, but rather an independent text- 
book, for Dallana once (p. 238) describes it as a samhttd, and 
similarly Gayi once (foL d2a, 1. 8) as a tantra. As Bhoja is 
quoted by Cakrapani, he cannot be later than 1060 a.i>. 
He may, provisionally, be placed about 1030 a.d., and may 
very well have been the famous king Bhoja of Dhara. 

Nos. 13, 14, and 15, Jaijjate, Gayadasa, and Brahmadeva, 
whom Dallana quotes most frequently, are precisely three of 
the five sources which he specifies. 

Two of Pallana’s five sources, Bhaskara and ^ri-Madhava, 
do not appear in the list. On the other hand, there appears 
in it No. 12, Hartikaku^^, who is rather frequently quoted 
by Dallana. I would suggest that he is identical with 
Bhaskara, who is not once quoted by Pallana. It would be 
strange if a writer who is expressly named by Dallana as 
one of his sources should never be quoted by him. 

I may add that the two well-known commentators of 
Madhava’s textbooks, Yijayaraksita and ^ika^thadatta, 
likewise frequently quote Kartikakui^^ in connection with 
Suiruta, but never mention Bhaskara, whose name one would 
ei^eot' to appear if he, as a commentator on Susmta, wore 
noUy a separate entity. I would also suggest that Bhaskara 
nay be identical wito the Bhaskara-bhat{a of whom it is 
sudd* the PipgLa Insoription {Epigr. IiuL, i, 340, 345), that 
**XiDig Bhoja confeRed on him the title of or 
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Master 'of Science. In that case Bhaskaia might be a 
yoTmger contemporary of Cakrapa^idatta (c. 1060 
which would explain why neither Bhaskara nor Eartilpi^ 
ku^^ is (so far as I know) ever named by that commei^jlNljlll^ 
The suggested identification and date of Eartika is ST;||MMil|| 
by the fact that he is very frequently quoted, espechm^i^! 
Srika^thadatta, in close connection with Gte^yadasa, who 
often quotes Bhoja. There is probably no long interval 
in time between Eartika and Gadadhara, the father of 
Yangasena. For Srikantha, commenting on a formula of 
Suiruta (p. 697) quoted by Yrinda Madhava in the 
Siddhayoga (p. 477), mentions a different reading of it, 
common to both Xartika and Gadadhara. In the same 
Siddhayoga (p. 162) there is quoted another formula of 
Susruta (p. 853), to which Yrinda Madhava appends a gloss 
(tippa^) noticing the view of another medical writer (anyato 
dr si a). Commenting on this gloss, ^rlkan^a says that the 
view referred to is that of Eartika. This remark must not 
be taken to convcj any chronological implication, as if 
Eartika were earlier in Jate than Yrinda; we shall presently 
see that Yrinda is probably identical with Madhava, and is 
a comparatively early writer. As a fact, ^rika^tha explains 
immediately afterwards that Eartika only adopted the view 
of a very early writer, Eaiyapa the Elder {vrddha Koiyapa). 
Chronologically, therefore, the case stands thus : Quoting 
the formula in question from Suilruta, Yrinda adds a gloss 
noticing the rival view of another ancient vniter, Eadyaps ; 
and Eartika, commenting on Susruta, appears {teste 
l^rikantha) to have preferred Easyapa’s view mentioned in 
Ynnda’s gloss. That, chronologically, this was really 
I§rika 9 ^’s opinion, appears from another remark in the 
Siddhayoga (p. 440), where he says that Eartika adopted 
a certain view on the authority of old medi c al writers 
(vrddha vaidya) ; he cannot, therefore, have looked upon 
Eartika as being himself an old medical writer. 

In this connection it may be useful to observe tiiel the 
distinotian betwemi a f^Skdra, at commentator, and 
a pe^fikakdrat^. aamotator, must not be urged too fitv 
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lix the list of his sources, describes Jaijjato ae 
4 0<4aiiieii.tator, but Qayadasa and Bhaskara (=Kartika- 
as annotators. But in another place (p. 90^) he 

f U) Oayadasa a commentator; and ^rika^tha (on Siddhayoga^ 
310) applies the term commentator also to Elartikakmada 
(s:Bhaskara). 

But to return to our list of names quoted by Dallana, 
besides Bhaskara the name of Srl-Madhava likewise does 
not occur in it. In the list of his sources Dallana describes 
the latter as a tippanihara, or gloss- writer. Under that 

designation he is probably mentioned by De^lhina (p. 74) 
as the authority for a certain interpretation {vivararui- 
prasaram). But who is this Srl-Mildhava, the glossator? 
The only §ri-Madhava who is known to us as a medical 
writer is the author of a work on Niddna, or Pathologj% 
called Jtug-miiicaya or Roga-vindcaya, i.e. Diagnosis of 
Diseases. It is called so by the author himself in Niddna, 
i, 2 ' (Jivananda’s edition, 1901, always cited hereafter). 
He is also known as Madhavakara, or Madhavacarya, or 
simply Madhava. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
pallana’s reference is to him ; and from this reference we 
learn that he was also a gloss-writer. At this point we 
receive some useful guidance from Srlkanthadatta in his 
oommentary on the Siddhayoga, a work on Cikifsd, or 
Therapeutics. The author of that work calls himself 
Yfinda, and says that in compiling it he followed the 
order of diseases adopted in the Gada-viniscaya (syn. Roga- 
viniicaya), or Diagnosis of Diseases. The ob\dous conclusion 
from that remark is that the author wishes to say that 
having written the Pathology, he now writes the 
Therapeutios, following therein the same order of the 
diseases. He would hardly have expressed himself in that 
way if he had meant to say that he followed the order of 
someone else’s work; he would at least have named the 
author. How fe riTra^ tba^ in the colophon of his oommentary 
665), states that 'the Siddhayoga has also "another 
M aae , ** Vrmda-Midhma (Vf^da-tnidhav-dpara-ndmaka-- 
BSi dhdp oga). Similarly, Srtmadhava*8 Path(^>gy is also 
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known as' the Mddhava ^ tiidSna. The authov oi tiie 
Biddhayoga, in his own colophon (oh. lxxs;i, verse 21, 
p. 665), explains that he wrote that work under the name 
of Vrinda {vrndarndmna). Here it may be well to point out 
that the author of the Niddna or Bogci-viniscaya nowhere 
names himself in that work, either at the beginning or the 
end. He receives the name Mddham only in the intro* 
duction of the commentary of Vijayaraksita (verse 6, p. 1). 
As that commentary is called Madhukosa, or “Store of 
Honey,” it suggests itself that the author of the Niddna 
is poetically described as Mddhava-kara (syn. Mddhu-kara), 
lit. Maker of honey, or the Bee of the honey collected in 
the commentary, and Madhava is only an abbreviation of 
Madhavakara, just as Cakrap^i of Cakrapanidatta and 
l^rikantha of Srikaiithadatte It seems quite clear, therefore, 
that the Hogu-iiniicaya was only the first part of a larger 
work, the second part of wliich is the Siddhayoga ; and it is' 
quite natural, therefore, that the author only names himself 
at the conclusion of The entire work, where he discloses his 
name to be Vnnda.* The conclusion, therefore, is that both 
the Itoga-vtniscai/a and the Siddhayoga were written by the 
same person called Vrinda, who, however, subsequently 
(perhaps for the reason above suggested) became known as 
^rimadhava, and the two parts of his great work came to be 
known as the Madhava Niddna and the Vrnda Mddhopa 
Siddhayoga. In the same direction points a remark el 
^ikanthadatta (p. 325). With regard to a diagnostic 
statement on hydrocele (rrddhi, Siddhayoga, xl, 20), he 
observes that properly it should have been made in the Rt^- 
viniicaya, or Diagnostic of Diseases, but having been omitted 
there it is now given in the Siddhayoga or Therapenties. 

The Siddhayoga contains numerous formulas exoetpted 
from SuSruta’s textbook, to which occasionally Y]rinda adds 
glosses of his own. ^rika^tha, in his commentary,^ pointe 
<nit these glosses and calls them tippa^ or Tbw 

Siddhayoga, xxii, verses 7 and 8 (p. 196), gives a hattuAk on 

^ 8ie an cnniiloikto thev same affect hr Proieseor JoQt in the Trintmtimai dt 
ttll lUrieeaAi Ooagnae oi Oriantaliali. 
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4]tu>ted irom Su^ruta, Cik., iv, 12, 13 (p. 400), 
to is appended a long explanatory gloss (verses 9 

told 10); ftTid SrTka^tha observes that this is a gloss (.^tjt^a^) 
tA Ypn^ biTOWfllf. Another short gloss {tij^aniM) of Ynnda 
Pi noticed by l^rlka^tha on p. 316. It refers to a formula 
adapted from Sui$rata, Cik., xxiii, § 13 (p. 499), as well as 
Oaraka, Cik., xvii, 38, 39 (p. 633). As another example 
may be mentioned a gloss appended to a formula {Siddhayoga, 
xii, 22, 23, p. 162) quoted from Suiruta, Ut., li, 16a-18a 
(p. 853), and based on a dictum of KaiSyapa the Elder. 
Evidently, it was this gloss-making practice of Ynnda 
which earned him the epithet of tippanMkdra, or glossator. 
To my mind there can be little doubt that by “ Srimadhava 
the glossator " Pallana intended to indicate the Siddhayoph 
as one of his sources. 

So far, then, it appears possible to identify all the main 
sources of Dallana’s commentary. There remains one 
puzzle: Dallana’s relation to Cakrapai^idatta. The latter 
is very considerably earlier than Dallana, and was the 
writer of an important commentary on Suiruta (Bhanumatt). 
Nevertheless, seeing that Dallana does not name him among 
hie sources, the presumption is that he did not know 
Oakrapa^i's commentary, .or at least that it was not 
accessible to him. It must be remembered that Cakrapato 
was a native of Eastern India (Bihar, or Bengal), while 
Dallana had his home in the North-west. That presmnption, 
I believe, can be sustained, with some probability, by 
a cmnparison of the commentaries of the two men. For 
example, discussing the term dravottara occurring in Su^ta, 
5ft., xix, 30 (p. 76), Dallana says (p. 177) that the meaning 
^ chief of fluicb ’ (dram-pradhdna) given to it by some (kecit) 
mterpreters is rejected by Gaj’adasa, on the authority ot 
a certain dictum, supported by the authority of Bhoja. 
Preois^y the same reason for the rejection, practically in 
Um same words, is given by Cakrapato in his BAd$tumaU 
(pk> 348) without any mmition of Gayadasa, and the im- 
prossion left on the mind of the reader certainly is that he 
jpnta forward the argument as his own. StiB, it is possible 
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that ■ Both' Cakrapa^i and Gajadisa, who piohahly were 
contemporaries, were using the same source. But, in any 
case, Pallana does not seem to be aware of the fact of 
Oakrapa^i using the same argument as Gayadasa. Again, 
speaking of verse 14 in Su^ruta, Sit., ch. xx (p. 80), PaUana^ 
says (p. 186) that that verse is rejected by Jaijjata as 
spurious (andrsa, lit. not old, i.e. a later interpolation), but 
admitted by Gayadasa, and that he himself also admits it 
on the latter’s authority. Cakrapani, discussing the same 
point {Bhdnumati, p. 356), states that the verse is rejected 
by some (Jkecit) for a certain reason which he explains. 
If Pallana had known Cakrapani’s comment it seems 
probable that he would also have given the reason why 
Jaijjato rejected the verse. Again, commenting on SuSruta, 
Su., vi, § 9 (p. 20), Pallana says (p. 58) that others {anye) 
adopt th*' order of the seasons as held to the south of the 
Ganges, and adds that Gayadasa refutes this opinion. 
Cakrapani (p. 119) refers to a statement of Kadyapa in 
explanation of tha<^ opinion. It does not seem probable 
that Pallana would hj.ve omitted this explanation, if he 
had known Cakrapani’s observations. Again, with reference 
to Sudruta, Su., i, § 6 (p. 2), Dallana says that some {kecit) 
read dtudra-jvara (the reading of the Vulgate), diarrhoea 
and fever, instead of jvar-dtisdra, fever and diarrhoea, but 
that he adopts the latter reading on the authority of the 
Panjikd (of Gayadasa). Cakrapani (p. 20) mentions the 
same difference, but adds the reason for the two readings. 
One expecje that Dallana would have mentioned this reascm 
if he had known Cakrapa^i’s comment. Such instances 
might be indefinitely multiplied. None of them is 
absolutely conclusive, but the impression created by their 
accumulation is that Pallana was not acquainted with 
Cakrapapi’s commentary. 

The general conclusion, then, which is reached is tha^ 
whatever the exact significance of the phrase * etcetera* (fidS^ 
in Pellana’s statonent of his sources may be, tiie enunwBstioii 
in that statement is practically exhaustive. Hu muk is 
really a aQnuhai|^ (tmhyraka) of the three ocmuneintariea (fii4 
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of Jaijjftta, Gayadasa, and Bhaskara (=Kartika- 
aM of the occasional glosses (tijpsffatu) occurring in 
|jyt9]i works as those of ^rimadhava {Siddhayoga) and 
iHnhmadeva. 

Regarding the last-mentioned, Brahmadeva, there is a 
ndteworthy remark in Dallana’s commentary, which may 
hare a chronological value. He states (p. 170) with regard 
to a certain reading that Gayadasa declares it to be spurious 
{andr^a), and that therein he is followed by Brahmadeva 
{tan-mat-dnusdrind). On the face of it, this statement 
suggests that Brahmadeva’s date is posterior to Gayadasa. 
Provisionally, this inference may be accepted, though it 
must be remembered, of course, that the intention of such 
statements is not eonsciously chronological, but doctrinaft- 
There is an instructive parallel case in Vijayaraksita’s 
commentary on the Madhava-Niddna, xxii, 5 (p. 147). He 
makes a remark which suggests the inference that Miidhava 
was posterior to Drclhabala. There exists sufficient evidence, 
in my opinion,* to prove that, as a fact, Drdhabala was 
posterior to Madhava. 

The most important of Dallana’s sources, both by reason 
of age and, to judge from quotations, of fulness of treatment, 
is the commentary (tihd) of Jaijjata. Tiie earliest author 
(known to me) who quotes it is Vrinda, in the Siddhayoga, 
chap, xlix, verse 30 (p. 320). This would refer Jaijjata 
the seventh c^jitury a.d. at the latest. Unfortunately no 
oj^,^the commentary has, as yet, come to light. In the 
India Office. Catalogue, p. 928, it is suggested that the 
marginal notes found in MS. 1842, which contains a copy 
of Oandrate’s revision of Sudruta’s textbook, might be taken 
from Jaijjata’s commentary, which Candrato professes to 
have used in preparing his revised text.* This suggestion 
is not sustainable ; for u cursory examination shows that 
ifte notes are, in all probability, extracts from Dallana’s 


jl jcjUrfliaatih s place to aet ont the ondonce, for arhicb I hope ahoitlj to flad 
^^ygj^glieet m aa tt ea o( CaadntS oooun ia dilkaa^'s oonuBeataiy oa the 
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commentary, with which they verbally agree. Thits ots 
foL 25a there is a long extract from Dallana, p. 579 ; on 
fol. 35a from Dallana, p. 590 ; on fols. 41-43 from Dallana, 
pp. 595, 596. These examples have been selected because 
they contain references to Gayadasa, and tiius prove that 
whoever the author of the notes may have been, he certainly 
caimot have been Jaijjate, who lived considerably earlier 
than Geyadasa and is probably quoted by him (see below). 
There are some curious points about Candrata’s revised 
text, which show that it deserves a much more searching 
examinntion than I have as yet been able to give to it. For 
example. Dallana says that after SuSruta, TJt., xlv, 18a 
(p. 825), Kaitikakuncla reads ar additional verse (not found 
in the Vulgate version) which he quotes in his commentary 
(p. 1207), This verso is found in Candrata’s text, fol. 162a. 
Again, fol. 205rt of that text there is an additional verse 
(not in the Vulgate) after Susruta, Ut , Ivii, 4a (p. 878), 
which Dallana (p. 1 104) declares to be spurious {an&rsa). 
There would thus •^-ppear to bo some kind of connection 
between Candrata’s'-vv ised text and Furtikakuncla (Bhaskara), 
who, as seems probable, was one of Dallana’ s sources. 

Next to Jaijjata’s commentarj', the most interesting, in 
several ways, of Dallaiia’s sources is the commentary 
{paTijikd) of Gayadasa or (as he is also not unfrequently 
tifelled) Gayl. As the numerous quotations from him, in the 
commentaries of Dallana, Vijayaraksita, and .^rika^thadatta, 
show, his commentary, called Nydya CandrikO^ «;i|tei|dll|||. ' 
over the whole of the textbook of Sufiruta. Only two 
portions of it, however, have up to now been discovered. 
These are the comments on the second and third Sections, 
treating of Pathology {Niddna Sthdna) and Anatomy 
Sthdna). The former has been announced by Dr. P. Ckndier 
in his BicenUs Bicoutertes, p. 13. The latter, which baa 
bSen^ described by Professor J. Jolly in a paper ooatribhted 
to the Journal G.O.S., vol. Iviii, pp. 114-116, is the unique 
manusor^t Add. 2491, belonging to the Cambridge DluVsnil^ 
Idbraiy. Having, through the kindness of the XTnSvexsityv 
been given tilies opportunity of thoroughly ennunining thSb 
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inMnUMaipt, 1 am now able to contribute some farther 
lA^CHnnation concerning it.^ 

0ayadasa is quoted by Pallana 3 times and Gayl 49 
iiniss, altogether 52 times (not 61, as JoUy, p. 114). The 
quotation in adhy. 9, which Professor Jolly failed to discover 
(p.ll6), occurs in the MS. fol. 68a, U. 7 fE. I have succeeded 
in verifying every one of the quotations, except those few 
which stood in the missing leaves of the manuscript. 

The MS. consists now of 66 leaves ; but the first and the 
two last leaves, as well as leaves 4 to 14 (both inclusive), are 
missing. The MS., when complete, must have comprised 
80 leaves. The numbers of the leaves 3, 68, 71, 75, 76, 77, 
78 are missing, and those of fols. 51, 69, 70, 73, 74 are 
mutilated; but the identity of the leaves can be easily 
verified from the context. 

The introduction is lost, but nothing of the commentary 
proper ; for the obverse of fol. 2 begins with the comment 
on the first phrase of Suiruta (p. 103), sarm-bhutanam. 
Only a small portion is lost at the end, namely, the comments 
on the five last passages (60-64) of Su^ruta (p. 370) ; for 
the comments on the immediately preceding verses (52-59) 
are found on fol. 77a. 

Fol. 35 carries the comments as far as tal-laltsa'mny=em 
(p. 302, 1. 14), and fol. 16a beg^s with vata-varna (p. 306, 
1. 17). The lost fols. 4-14, therefore, comprised the com* 
mentary on nearly the whole of the first chapter, as well as 
op the introductory phrases of the second chapter. 

In addition to this loss there is another, which, however, 
is not indicated in the manuscript. The whole of the 
oomments from hrdaydmdiayayob (p. 334, 1. 16) to tdny=etdni 
(p. 337, 1. 24) is missing ; that is, the end of chapter 5 and 
the beginning of chapter 6. It is a large portion (three 
pages of print, 335-337) which would have stood on foL 505, 
whore, however, no indication whatever is given, the writing 


* It uty ba mafol to note hen a lev mimriiite in P ro fo war JoUt*! artkle. 
Oa B, Ua, L SI, for S7« n^ 36t; L S8, for 6S1 ned 690 ; L SO, for 646 nsd 
^o; 1. Si^ fur nod 636 : I. 44, for 776 ned 766. 
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proceeding unintwruptedly as if nothing were missing. 
A umilar, hut smaller, unindicated lacuna occurs on fol. 746 ; 
the comments from aUt hh&yisthtLikzca (p. 363, 1. 22) down 
to ath=&syih (p. 364, 1. 18) are missing. 

On account of these losses nine of Pallana’s references to 
Gayl cannot be traced. But all the other quotations can be 
verified. Professor Jolly has already noticed some of these 
in his article {l.c., p. 115). I shall notice some others in 
the sequel. 

The most interesting point in Gayadasa's commentary is 
the evidence it affords that he often read a text different 
from the now accepted Vulgate, printed by Jivananda. 
Some of these variations are large and important, while 
others are trivial. To the latter category belong the 
following : — 

Jiv., p 309, 1. 4, has §uddha-sndtam, but Gayi, fol. 18a, 
1. 6, reads suci-sndtam, and adds that iuddha is in another 
textbook {tantrdntaro). 

Jiv., p. 310, L 20, has ghrta-pindo, but Gayi, fol. 20a, 1. 10, 
reads ghrta-kumbho. 

Jiv., p. 312, 1. 15, has satva-bhuyMhdh, but Gayi, fol. 246, 
1. 7, reads mtva-bahuldh. 

Jiv., p. 313, 1. 9, has iukra-bdhulydt, but Gayi, fol. 28a, 
1. 5, reads Sukrdmsa-bdhu/ydt 

Jiv., p. 326, 1. 4, has balavdn, and 1. 9 mdnayitvd, but Gayi, 
fol. 44a, 11. 6, 10, reads dhaiiavdn and pUjayitvd. These two 
differences, however, may be due to mere misreadings of thb 
copyist. 

Jiv., p. 339, L 8, has mdim-ddindm, and 1. 14 caturpidM 
yd»y but Gayi, foL 51a, 1. 10, reads mamm-ddindm, and 
foL 516, L 4, catwnidho yas. 

Jiv., p. 342, 1. 6, has jaghana-bdhir-bhdge, and L 15 
mfirdAa, but Gayi, foL 53a, 1. 6, reads Jaghana-hhdget *0^ 
foL 536, L 2, hdhu-^rfo. The former difference is ^ctioed 
by PaUana (p. 588), who says that Gaj^ todc hMtga tq 
odko-ikiya. 

Jtv., 1 ^ 34^, L 13, has k^ya-v^y-Crddhamt but Gi^‘ 
loL 556, L 3^ sedBs ^drMam. 
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|M 345, 1. 31, has yahhir, but Gaj!, foL 560, L 10, 
tflihir. 

Jtr., p. 349, 1. 15, has abhito defiant, but Quyi, foL 59b, 
t. 6, reads dkhilam deham. 

Jiv., p. 352, 1. 4, has raktam sa-Sesa-dosam, and 1. 24 
trika-samdhi, but Gayl, fol. 620, 1. 1, reads ea-iesa-doeath 
rudhiram, and fol. 63J, 1, 7, marmma-trika-samdhi. 

Jiv., p. 353, 1. 2, has samdhi-madhya, and 1. 13 tdsan-tu, 
but Gayi, fol. 64a, 1. 1, reads Bamdhi-mmlpa-madhya, and 
fol. 67i, 1. 5, tasam khalu. 

Jiv., p. 356, 1. 24, has yaih svedam-abhivahanti, but Gayi, 
fol. 7 O 0 , 1. 4, reads taili svedah sravati. 

Jiv., p. 358, 1. 17, has prathama-divasat, but Gayi, fol. 72^ 
1. 1, prathama-mdsdt. 

Jiv., p. 359, 1. 5, has dprasavdt, but Gayi, fol. 72b, 1. 3, 
roads dprasava- kdldt. 

Jiv., p. 360, 1. 18, has ath-dsydh, but Gayi, fol. 75a, 1. 1, 
reads atah tasydh. 

Jiv., p. 367, 1. 1, has Bay-mdsam, but Gayi, fol. 75b, 1. 6, 
roads san-mdadt. This difEcrcncc is noticed by Dallana 
(p. 619), as noticed by Professor Jollj' (p. 115) 

Jiv., p. 367, 1. 12, has aflizdsmaf, but Gayi, fol. 76a, 1. 3, 
roads tathzdsmai. 

Jiv., p. 368, 1. 1, has sa-ddha, and 1. 2 upakrdmati, but 
Gayi, fol. 76i, 1. 2, reads vdta, and 1. 3 apakrdmati. .* , 

Much more important are the following differences, soittb 
of which are not noticed by Dallana. 

Jiv., p. 309, 1. 20, has § 27 of chapfer ii. This paragraph 
is read by Gayi, fol. 28b, 1. 2, as a portion of § 3 of 
chapter immediately before rtusztu (Jiv., p. 313, 1. 10). 
DaUana notices this difference (p. 546). 

JbF., p. 321, 1. 2, has udare pacyamundndm. Here Dallana 
(p. 563) notices a variant, hrdaye pacyamdndndm, wUch he 
ascribes to Gayi; but, as a matter of fact, Ghiyi, fol. 38a, 
U. 6, 7, ascribos it to others (anye). 

Jiv.) pp. 323, 324, reads seven verses (49-55) on the 
^yroptoios of klama and dlaaya, but Gayi, fol. 42a, L 5, omits 
Ihesm This is notioed by Dallana (p. 567). 
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Jiv., p. 3^4, 1. 22, has 8apta-prakrfaff(^^, but Gayl, fol. 42ft, 
1. 6, I'eads iisra^ prakrtapal^. Dallaua does not notice this 
difference, which is probably an error of the copyist of the 
Gayi MS. 

Jiv,, p. 326, 1. 4, has dariano madhura-pripah, but Gayl, 
fol. 44flr, 1. 3, reads amadkura-priyah in full. This difference 
is probably due to a mere misprint, Jivananda having 
omitted <ji> insert the avagraha or mark of elision of «, 

Jiv., p. 327, 1. 20, has mddrikam, but Gayl, fol. 45fl, 

I. 9, reads ausadhikam, as noticed by Dallana (p. 671 ; see 
Jolly, p. 115). 

Jiv., p. 334, ]. G, has sat-sa^tih, sixty-six, and catus-trimiat, 
thirty -four ; but according to Dallana (p. 578) Gayl read 
sa§iih, sixty, and ratrdrimsnt, foT ty. This is not found in the 
MS. of Gayi, fol. 11. 7, 8, but the MS. in this place seems 
to be CO- j.'jpt ; for that, as a fact, Gayi's text read, as stated 
by Pallana, is proved by the circumstance that the details as 
given by Dallana (p. ’>78) arc really found in Gayi, fol. 60ft, 

II. 3ff. ; e.g., Jiv., p 334, 1. 13, has patio -odare, and 1. 16 dve 
hrdagdmamyayoh, vhile Gayi, fol. 506, 1. 4, reads sapt^ odare, 
and 1. 7 dre hrdi dmdsaye ekd, exactly as stated by Pallana, 
p. 578, 11. 12, 15. Dallana’s statement about grivd, and the 
rest (p. 578, 11. 17 ff.) is also not found in the Gayi MS. ; 
but the fact is that the MS. at this point is defective, 
^bOugh there is no indication in it of any lacuna. But, as 
lUready stated, nearly the whole of Gayi’s comment on 
SuSruta’s text, Jiv., pp. 334—337, is missing. 

For the same reason, Dallana’s statement (p. 679) that 
Gayi omits verse 38 (Jiv., p. 335) cannot be verified. But 
it is worth noting that Dallana himself mentioat that th|it 


verse is taken from another textbook (tanirdniariya-ikika), 
and therefore a spurious interpolation. Unfortnaatdy 
Dallana does not name the author of the textbook ; but it 


is not Caraka, in whose textbook it is not found, 
further states that Gayi rejected the verse dn the 
of Bhoja, with whom he held that “.Sutruta^g dbetx^ Ihat 
the muscles ^lumbered 500 only applied to the mi^ hilft. 
that the muaplet of the female were short of tA^ 
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1^ and accordingly numbered only 497. The case 

UnMld seem to stand thus : Oaraka (p. 353, in Jiv., ed. 1896) 
l^difibfiii that there are 500 muscles {panea peii~iat&ni), 
iiTeq>ectiTe of sex, of which he takes no notice. Su§ruta 
adt^ted this doctrine (Jit., p. 334, 1. 5, panca peii~iatani 
hhavanti, i.e. there are 500 muscles), but added a full 
enumeration of them, including three muscles for the 
generative organs outwardly visible in the male (Jiv., p. 334, 
§ 34). Naturally the query suggested itself : How about 
woman ? Hence SuSruta added (Jiv., p. 334, § 36) that “women 
have twenty extra muscles,” viz. ten in the two breasts and ten 
in the genitals. Here Su^ruta left the case. The difficulty 
now arose as to the real total number of the muscles in the 
case of the woman. Did Su^ruta mean to say that she had 
a total of 520 (i.e. 500 4* 20) muscles, or did he mean that 
in her case, of course, the distinctive muscles of the male 
were to be discounted ; in other words, that her twenty extra 
muscles took the place of the three extra muscles of the 
male, and that, therefore, her total was 517 (i.e. 497 + 20) P 
Bhoja clearly took the latter view, and Gayi agreed with 
bim. Others, however (i.e. Dallana’s tantrantara, the other 
textbook), upheld the former view, mam<'aining that the 
three male muscles were also present in the female ; only 
they were invisible, because they lay concealed within her 
genitals. There can be no doubt that verse 38, which sets 
forth this view, is not a genuine portion of Suirula’s 
textbook. 

Jtv., p. 345, has a verse 46, which, according to Dallana 
(p. 691), is omitted by Gayi. This is borne out by the 
HS. fbU Sdt, where Gayi, after commenting on verse at 
once proceeds to comment on verse 47. 

Jhr., p. 346, 1. 18, has eaturdaia grivdydm, i.e. there are 
fourteen («trd or blood-vessels) in the neck. Gayi, foL 57a, 
reads only a^iaa, or eight. DoUana takes no notioe of this 
(SUSaienoe. 

p. 349, L 1, has fat-triiitkffs/ihv&yim, Le. there are 
' 93 §94 in the tmigue ; hut Gayi, foL 59a, L 1, r o ad s 
or 28. Pallama notices this diflerenoe 595, 
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L 21) ; buit Gkyi adds tiiafc others (os^) resd 36» and i^pia 
ethers (t^are) M. It is the reading oi Gbtyi’s anpe wliioh. has 
been adopted into the Yulgate text. It iraidd be intoestmg 
to know who the anpe are to whom we owe that text. 

JiY., p. 349, 1. 2, has ehnrsdvddaia ndadpdfit, iSaSmsat^- 
ndaikpaiscatasra^ pariharet, i.e. there are twice twelTe (i.e. 24) 
eird in the nosS^ of these one should av<nd those four which 
are near the root of the nose. On this Dallana remarks 
(p. 596, 1. 24) that Gayi reads soda&a ndadydm, tdau panca 
avyddhyah, i.e. there are sixteen sird in the nose, among these 
five should not be cut. The MS. (fol. 59a, 1. 1) reads tdedm 
upandsyas (sic) cataar'flh panharet. This reading is clearly 
corrupt : the first part of the clause has dropped out ; but 
what remains agrees with the Vulgate, and does not bear 
out DaUana’s statement. There must be some error hero in 
Pallana’p text as printed by Jivananda, though the marginal 
note in the India Office MS. No. 1842, fol. 42a, agrees with 
that text {ante, pp. 292, 293). Two lines lower down (Jiv., 
p. 349, 1. 4) we hav* Mtd'tnrhiadsubhayorsnetrayo]^, i.e. there 
are 38 strd in the two eyes ; and this reading is repeated in 
Pallana (p. 595, 1. 25). But the true reading here should be 
eat-trmiat, 36, as, in fact, the India Office MS. 725 (Cbt* 
No. 2645, fol. 265, 1. 8) of Sudruta correctly reads. This SS 
proved by Dallana himself. On p. 596, 1. 3, explaining the 
number 60 of the etrd in the forehead {Md^), he says that 
it is- obtcuned by adding the 24 aird of the nose and the 86 
aird of the two eyes. This explanation of Dallana, moreover, 
suggests that the true reading of his comment on Gayi 
should be ^t~trim6at, 36, instead of fo4aia, 16 ; for; scoondhig 
to him, Gkiyi read 24 strd in the eyes 595, L 25) and <i0 
in the forehead (p. 596, 1. 7). The fact is that thim wwe 
clearly two theories on the subject, <me of Gayi (and jeinliahlj 
fihoja), the other of the Vulgate, which latter ie Islioiufisd 
by DaUana; namely, Gayi counts 24 in the eyea^ ^aniAe 
aese,' total 60 in the fcnehead; Vulgate, 86 ip, 

<24 in the noae, total 60 in ^ icmhead. fthild Iw 
"hitawnting to diaoover who the author of thoY^giitowiBiklBL 
lIGiiAnita’o tWc||ie5k is. 
s.a.A.t. IMS. 


w 
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p. 849, 1. 6, lias karnayorsdaki, i.e. ten aird in the 
Jtme eats, and 1. 10 iainkhayor=da&a, ten aird in the two 
But Gayi reads, fol. 59a, 1. 9, karnayoh partca 
pa^a, i.e. five in either of the two ears (i.e. ten altogether), 
imA fol. 596, 1. 1, astau iamkhayoh, i.e. eight in the two 
temples, though in the latter case he is aware of the other 
{anye) reading daia. DaUana notices both variants, though 
he reads aodaia, sixteen, instead oi panca panca. 

Jiv., p. 357, verse 9, is placed difEerently by Gayi, 
fol. 68a, 1. 6, just before verse 4 in Jiv., p. 356, 1. 3. 

Jiv., p. 358, 1. 13, has a verse 12, mUlad, etc. ; but Gayi, 
fol. 71a, 1. 10, apparently rejects that verse, which, he says, 
is only read by some {kedt), i.e. by the Vulgate version. 

Jiv., p. 360, 1. 13, has prahasva tato ; but Gayi, fol. 75b, 
1. 4, inserts and explains between those two words a clause, 
of which he quotes only the two initial words, kastram kukaau. 
The Vulgate text misses out that clause, nor does Pallana 
(p. 613) comment on it. 

Jiv., p. 365, has the verses 27-32, of which Gayi, fol. 75a, 
1. 7, appears to have rejected the verses 27, 28, 29a, for his 
comment begins with verse 296. DaUana does not notice 
this difference, which, however, may be due to a defect of 
the Gayi MS. 

Jiv., p. 369, has the verses 52-59, but Gayi, fol. 77a, 
places these verses much earlier, immediately after § 50, in 
Jiv., p. 368. This difference from the Vulgate text is 
esqtressly noticed by DaUana (p. 622, 1. 25). 

A few other points are worth noting. DaUana (p. 545) 
gives a very long passage (17 Unes in print) as quoted from 
Gayadasa. This quotation is found in the Gayi MS., fol. 18a, 
but there it is referred to Caroka, where, as a fact, it occurs 
on p. 857, IL 1-18 (Jiv., ed. 1896). Moreover, Ghiyi does 
not quote the passage in fuU, as. DaUana does, but o^y the 
initial words with ityddi, **and so forth.’* PaUana (p. 573, 
1. 30ff.) quotes another long passage (four lines in print) 
lk<0Bi*GayI, but without acknowledgment This passage is 
loand in the Gayi MB., led. 46a, L 8 ff. A more ncamhing 
a«fttaiiiation mig^t disclose some more quotatians cl this kiiid. 
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Dallaiia (p. 622, 1. 7) atates ibat Gayf e:q>laiiu ibe drug 
pat/asvA to be the same as k^ravidSri, while he himself 
identifies it with arkapuspi. G^*b identificaticm occurs in 
the MS., fol. 77o, 1. 6. 

Dallana (p. 549) discusses the meaning of ibe phrase 
dharm-etara. He himself adopts the interpretation dharm- 
adharma, “ both right and wrong,” while he ascribes to Gfayi 
the interpretation adharma simply. This is found in the 
Gayi MS., fol. 206, where Gayl discusses the point, and says 
that dharm-etara must mean “other than right conduct,” that 
is to say, adharma or ' sin ’ simply, because both ^ruii and 
Smrti (i.e. revelation and tradition) ascribe the birth of twins 
to sinful conduct on the part of the parents, and prescribe ex- 
piation. Hence it caimot mean * both dharma and adharma** 
i.e. making twin-birth consequent on both right and wrong. 
This arf tment of Gayi’s seems obviously correct, and that 
Dallana nevertheless preferred the rival interpretation can 
only be due to hie considering that it enjoyed greater 
authority. Dallana does not mention this authority, but 
Gayi discloses it, fsr he says (fol. 206, 1. 5) that it is the 
interpretation of Jada. Now this is a most interesting 
statement. Jada must have been one of the sources on 
which Dallana based his commentary, and seeing that «.w»Ang 
his sources {ante, p. 285) Jaijjate is the only one that bears 
any resemblance to Jada, the suggestion made by Professo; 
Jolly (I.C., p. 116) is strongly confirmed that Jada awl 
Jaijjate are the same person. But if this is so, Jaijja^ 
must have been also the author of a textbook; for Guyi, 
fol. 52a, 1. 8, ascribes to him also a tantra. The form 
Jaijjate never occurs in the Cambridge Ghiyi MH ; on the 
other hand, the form Jada occurs five times (foL 206, L 6 ; 
fol. 266, L 6 ; foL 52a, U. 8, 10 ; foL 546, L 3). It does not 
seem probable, therefore, that it is a textual omTuptian of 
Jaijjata. 

As to Gkyf 8 date, he must, of course, as Prnfnssnr {$60^ 
pmnts oat (p. 116), be older than Didlana, who so 
quotes him. ^ addition, I sniBpect that he must hat^ bee n 
« oontenporary id thkrapouidatta, for both these ootlMSS 
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taxlteqvenftily ^ote Bhoja, but neither of them ever 
tj^aotes the othm*. Provieionally, therefore, Gayadasa’s date 
miqr be taken to be about 1050 a.i>. 

IN) Professor Jolly’s list of names (p. 116), quoted by 
^Geyadasa, the following should be add^ : — 


Oahfusja, fol. 28a, 1. 7 
(■■Yideha). 

mianvantari, fol. 2a, 1. 2. 
tlotama, fol. 29}, 1. 6. 
lUanu, fol. 28},‘ 1. 7. 
Poskalayata, fol. 503, 1. 6. 
Yideha, fol. 29a, 1. 10. 


EumSMTtaiitra, fol. 313, 1. 4; 
fol. 753, 1. 10. 

^alakya-tantra, fol. 583, 1. 5 ; 

fol. 59a, 1. 1 ; fol. 593, 1. 1. 
Salya-siddhanta, fol. 633, 1. 8 ; 
fol. 703, 1. 7. 

Yoga>prayoga, fol. 65a, 1. 2. 
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XI, 

A mSTOBICAL ENaViBT CONCIBBHnrG TH» OMGIV 
AND SEVELOFHENT OF STTFUSV, 

WITH A LIST OP DEFINITIONS OF THE TERMS ‘sfrpi’ AND- 
'tasawwdf/ arranged CHRONOLOGIOALLT. 

By REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 


I. 


rpHE nucleus of the present article was meant in the first 
instance to be added as a note to a chronological list 
of definitions of th> terms ‘Sufi* and ‘Tasawwuf* ohiefiy. 
compiled from the Rtt>ala of Qushayri (Cairo, 1287 a.u.)^ 
the Tadhkiratu* l-Atohyd of Faridu’ddin ‘Att&r (cited as 
T.A.),‘ and the Nafafidtu*l-Un8 of Jdmi (Calcutta, 1859). 
These works contain about a hundred defi^tions of ‘ l^tifi * 
and ‘ Tasawwuf,* none of which exceeds a few Huaii fa 
length. I thought that it might be interesting, and possibly 
inttmctiye, to arrange the most important in their chrono- 
logical sequence, so far as that can he determined, sinoe^ 
only in this way are they capable of throwing any 
upon the historical development of Sdfiism. The res^i^^ 
however, was somewhat meagre. Taken as a whole, thoaa 
brief sentences which often represent merely a single 
of the thing defined, a characteristic jraint of view, pg 
perhcqw a mmnentarily dominant mood, do undoubtatij, 
exhibit the gradual progress of mystical thought in 
from the beginning of the third to the end of tiid fburtili 


oentniy after the Hijra, but the evidence which they •"ly p'ly 
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h limited to a vague outline. Accordingly, I resolved to 
llfiiidertake a chronological examination of the doctrine 
teuglit by the authors of these definitions and by other 
distinguished Sfifis, and I have here set down the conclusions 
to which I have come. I do not claim to have exhausted 
all the available material. There are two works of great 
Importance which I have not yet found an opportunity to 
examine at leisure, namely, the ffilt/atu* l-Awlipd of Abu 
Nu'aym al-Isfahdni (t 430 a.h.) and the Kashfu'l-Maf^'ub 
by ‘All b. ‘Uthmdn al-JuUdbi al-Hujviri, who wrote in the 
latter half of the fifth century. Nevertheless, the evidence 
at my disposal seemed to me sufficient to form the basis 
of a preliminary investigation such as I have attemp^d. 
The subject is too large to be treated adequately m 
a few pages, and too obscure to admit of a complete and 
final solution at present, so that the following sketch must 
be regarded as more or less tentative, although I venture to 
think that its main features, at any rate, will be confirmed 
by future research. I shall not discuss the principles of 
Sdfiism, which are well known, but rather try to show 
whence they were derived and how they grew into a system. 

The seeds of Sdfiism are to be found in the powerful and 
widely-spread ascetic tendencies which arose within Islam 
during the first century a.h. As Goldziher has remarked, 
the chief factors in this early asceticism are (1) an 
exaggerated consciousness of sin, and (2) an overwhelming 
dread of divine retribution.* The movement proceeded on 
orthodox lines, but it was inevitable that the extraordinary 
value attached to certain points in Muhammad’s teaching 
and practice* should produce a corresponding neglect of 
other matters which good Moslems might think equally 
essential. Asoetidam easily passes into mysticism. Hasan 
of Ba^ the most fitmoos representative of the ascetic 
asoveiaent, is reckoned by the Sdfis as one of themsdves, 

f 

* iKslirisSiii mr iu (Viaans Oiintil 

Jeansl, wd. aiii, Ko. l, p. 86 aqq.). 

• !i)f. sad 
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and with justiee in so far as he strove for spiritual 
righteousness and was not satisfied with form^ acts of 
devotion. grain of genuine pietj,” he declared, "is 
better than a thousandfold weight of fasting and prayer.” ^ 
"Cleanse ye these hearts (by meditation and remembrance 
of God), for they are ^uick^ to rust ; and restrain ye these 
souls, for they desire eagerly, and if ye restrain them not 
they Wt}l drag you to an evil end.” ^ Still, these ascetics 
were only the forerunners of Sufiism. According to 
Qushayri, the term ‘Sufi’ came into common use before 
the end of the second century a.h.=:815 a.i>. It is probable 
enough that this epithet, which refers to the woollen garment 
adopted (as Ibn Khaldun sayi:)) by Muhammadan ascetics in 
order to distinguish themselves from those who affected 
a more luxurious fashion of dress, really marks a definite 
rift het^v^en asceticism and orthodoxy, and that it was first 
applied to Abu Hashim of Kufa (t 150 a.h.), of whom J&mi 
says {Nafahdt, 34, 1 1) : — “ Before him there were men 
eminent for asceticism and piety and well-doing in the path 
of trust (ji>y) anu in the path of love, but he was the first 
that was called Sufi.” Perhaps we may also connect with 
this Abu H&shim the fact mentioned by J&mi immediately 
after the passage which I have just quoted, that the first 
convent (khdnaqdh) for Sufis was founded at Kamla in 
Palestine by a Christian Amir. While recognising, how- 
ever, that Christian influence had some part in shaping the 
early development of Sufiism, I am inclined to believe that 
Sdfiism of the ascetic and quietistic type, such as we find, 
e.g., in the sayings of Ibr&him b. Adham (f 161 a.h.}, D&’dd 
al-T&’i (t 165 A.H.), Fudayl b. 'ly&d (f 187 A.H.), and 
Shaqiq of Balkh (t 194 a.h.), owes comparatively little 
either to Christianity or to any foreign source. 1^ other 
words, it seems to me that this type of mystidsm wna— mr 
at least might have been — the native prodnot of 
itMl^ and that it was an almost necessaiy eonsaqnenee of 

1 Qadisjii, SS, last line. 

* XUmff oi sl-Mnbacnd, ISO, 4. 
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QODoeption of Allah» a eottooptiom wiMn 
iwiiliiiiU, pawibly tatisfy the spiritoally-mindecl Moslen. 

mentioned above oainied ascetidsm aod 
|i|(|tDi(riNlHU to extreme lengths, their mysticism was veiy 
1M|Aarate. The raptures and transports of later Sufusm 
Kpnre as unknown to them as were its daring speculation^^ 
l^y lored God, but they feared Him more, and the end 
of their love was apathetic submission to His will, not 
perfect knowledge of His being. They stand midway 
between asceticism (zuhd) and theosophy or gnosis (ma^rifat). 
The word that best describes their attitude is quietism (rida). 

In the third century Sufiism assumes an entirely new 
character, which cannot be explained as the further develop- 
ment of spiritual forces within Islam. It is significant tlmt 
the earliest definition of Sufiism occurs in the sayings 
of Ma*rdf al-Karkhi (t 200 a.h.), whose parents were 
Ohristians or Mandseans in religion and, to judge by 
the name of his father, Firuz or Firuz&n, of Persian 
nationality.* Ma'riif, it is said, was a client (mawld) of the 
Im&m *Ali b. Mus4 al-Rid4, and accepted Islam at his 
hands. He lived in Baghd4d — no doubt in the.Harkh 
quarter, whence he is generally called Ma‘ruf of Karkh — 
during the reign of H4run al-Bashid, and his tomb, which 
•till exists in that city, has always been an object of 
profound veneration. He associated with D4’ud aI-T4'i 
(t 165 A.H.), but we learn from the Fikrist (188, 16) that 
hu master in Sfifiism was a certain Farqad al-Sanji,* who 
derived from Hasanr of Bafra, who derived from M41ik b. 
Anaa. Such iandds designed to show the orthodoxy of 
Sdfiism are of small account. Ma'ruf is described in the 
Tadkkiratu*l~Awliyd as a man filled with Itmging for God. 
His pujal, the celebrated Sari al-Saqati, relates as follows >— 

* Tkaifi is OM eoaqtionwM ausptioa, nainelj, KU»‘a al-‘Adsvijja (t ISfi. 
IW, W 188 , aosoidiiig to dUhrant sathorities). In her sniingt the dootrine ol 

> auMiskl km appssn atasMt Mb dsvelopad, bat it is asaMnlt that assy sf 

MiaiVqiaiiraa r- # 

* iUMt bsloaged to the distriet of Whsit (see ie/re). 

* lbs WNslisstioa of tikis mud is anesitaia. It my nfsr to say oas of 
••«sml|limBsmd8saJ, Bto], wSasj. 
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^ I dreamed* tlwt I saw Ma'rdf al-EimUii beaeidl^ iibe fltapooe 
«f God, and God was saying to His angels, *''^i%o is tiiis-f ' 
They answered, * Thou knowest best, 0 Ijavd.’ Then Ged 
eaid, 'This is Ma'rdf al-Eaikhi, who was intoxieated'arilSk 
love of Me, and will not reoover his senses except 
meeting Me face to &ee.’ " * In the sajrings of Ma'rdf ms 
discern for the first time unmistakable traces of those B(!|m 
ideas Wifich remain to this day the essential and most 
•characteristic element in Sufiism. Here are some examples >>«• 

<* Love is not to be learned from men : it is one of Godli 
gifts and comes of His grace.” ‘ 

“The saints of God are known by three signs: them 
thought is of God, their dweJing is with God, and their 
business is in God.^ If the gnostic (‘drif) has no bliss, he 
himself is in every bliss.” * 

One day Ma'ruf said to his pupil. Sari al-Saqati : “ When 
you desire anything of God, swear to Him by me ” 

juJti)/ 

Anyone who has perused the sayings of Ibr&him b. Adham 
and the group of Sufis mentioned above in connection, wild^ 
him will readily perceive that these utterances of Ma'rdf 
al-Karkhi belong to a quite different order of ideas. Theix 
Tasawwuf had a practical end, the attainment of salvation, 
but his was primarily a theosophy ; it consisted, as we see 
from his definition, in “ the apprehension of Divine realities” 
Before considering the origin of this oon* 
•oeption, let us follow its historical development a litfle 
farther. 

1 Quahapi, 11, 7 aqq. 

* T.A. i, 272, 12. 

* T.A. i, 271, 18. 

* tJL. i, 272, 18. Compare this with Ibr&him b. Adham'a daflidlta^ L 

98, 24| : This is the sign of the gnostic, that his thon^ts are llUN^ pgaum 
in meditatieiit and hia words are mostly praise and^glonficatioii of €h>a, iSdllis 
•deids an aMtliE ssd kis sr* u awHlr m ^ ntfriMlai 41 

aatiaa and powv.'% 

Qaabi^ It, 1. 
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3dllaymiii al-D&r&ni (t 216 a.h.), a native of WAait, 
OinigTated to Syria and settled in the village of DAraya, 
Anttt of Damaaous. Many of hia aayinga are purely myatical 
ia ^irit and expreaaion, thua : — 

**None refraina from the lusts of this world save him in 
wliose heart there is a light that keeps him always busied 
with the next world.” ^ 

•• It may be that while the gnostic sleeps on his bed, God 
will reveal to him the mystery and will make luminous that 
which He never will reveal to one standing in prayer.^ 
When the gnostic’s spiritual eye is opened, his bodily eye is 
shut : they see nothing but Him.” ‘ 

“If Gnosis were to take visible form, all %at 

looked thereon would die at the sight of its beauty and 
loveliness and goodness and grace, and every brightness 
would become dark beside the splendour thereof.” * 

“ Gnosis is nearer to silence than to speech.” ^ 

*‘When the h^art weeps because it has lost, the spirit 
laughs because it has found.” ^ 

The following passage may be quoted in full, inasmuch as 
it is one of the earliest specimens of the erotic symbolism 
which afterwards became so prominent in the religious 
language of the SAfis : — 

Ai^ad b. Abi’l-HawAri ^ said : One day I came to AbA 
SulaymAn (al>DArAni) and found him weeping. I said, 
** What makes you weep ? ” He answered : “ 0 Aluuad, 
why should I not weepP for, when night falls, and eyes 
are closed in slumber, and every lover is alone with his 
beloved, and the people of love keep vigil,^ and tears stream 

* T.A. i, 282, 12. 

* T.A. i, 234, 21. 

* TJL. i, 234, 23. 

* T.A. i. 235, 8. 

* T.1. 1, 235, 6. 

* 44, 3. 

f T A. i, 285 iqq. 

* IHsmUf, "asks tlMir tet s bad, laat oa thsit last'' 
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over tbeir cheeks and bedew their oratories, then Qod 
Almighty looks from on high and cries aloud — ‘ 0 Gabriel, 
dear in my sight are they who take pleasure in My Word 
and find peace in praising My name. Yerily, I am regarding 
them in their loneliness, I hear their lamentation and I see 
their weeping. Wherefore, O Gabriel, dost thou not cry 
aloud amongst them — “What is this weeping?” Did ye 
ever see a beloved that chastised his lovers P Or how would 
it beseem Me to punish folk who, when night covers them, 
manifest fond afiection towards Me P By Myself 

I swear that when they shall come down to the Resurrection 
I will surely unveil to them My glorious face, in order that 
they may behold Me and I may behold them.’ ” ^ 

Passing over Bishru’l- Hi.fi (the barefooted), who died in 
227 A.H., and who described the gnostics {‘drifdn) as the 
peculiar favourites of God,* we come to Dhu’l-Nfin al-Mi^ri 
(t 245 A.H.),* the man who, more than any other, deserves 
to be entitled the iounder of theosophical Sufiism. His 
right to this honour is acknowledged by Oriental biographers 
and historians. Jimi says {Nafahdt, 36, 2 sqq.) : — “ He is 
the head of this sect ; they all descend from, and are related 
to, him. There were Shaykhs before him, but he was the 
first that explained the Sufi symbolism V 

and spoke concerning this ‘path.’” According to Abu’l* 
Mah&sin (i, 753), Dhu’l-Hun “was the first that spoke in 
Egypt concerning the system of ‘states’ and 

* stages of the saints ’ ” c:.7U\L*), These 

assertions, though not literally exact, are amply borne out, 
on the whole, by the sayings of Dhu’l-Nfin which are 
preserved in the Tadhkiratu'l-AwUyd and in other works. 
Space does not permit me to analyse the c<^ons and 
interesting oollection of mystical doctrines attad&ed to his 

* QHhspri, 18, 6 B^. 

* T.A. i, 118, 18. 

* Ss WM <slledU>lMi*m6a (H« of the Tiih) oa aoooait ot s mttmh wUtht if 
ldrtadiBttsTJLi,ll6, IStqq. 
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Umlltg. It nifty be remarked, however, that the definitioas 
sflit ’^^gfftOBtio* (^dryO ‘gnoeifl' {ma*rifat) almie oooaj^ 
■tbont two pages in my edition of the T.A. (see espeoialiy 
126-128). Dha’l-Ndn distinguishes three kinds of 
knowledge, of which one is common to all Moslems, another 
ife that of philosophers and divines, while the third sort, 
viz., the knowledge of the attributes of unity, is peculiar to 
the saints “who see Q-od with their hearts” (T.A. i, 127, 
3 sqq.). When DhuT-Nun was asked how he knew Qod he 
replied, “ I know Him by Himself ” ^ ; yet he confessed 
that the highest knowledge is bewilderment (^Ul (_^t 

Similarly, he taught that true 

praise of God involves absorption of the worshipper in tSe 
object of worship.^ He said : “ One that veils himself 
from mankind by means of solitude is not as one that veils 
himself by means of God” (Qushayri, 60, 1). His Deity 
is a Being that can be described only by negatives: 
“ Whatever you imagine, God is the opposite of that.” * 
The idea that Sufiism is an esoteric religion for the elect 
finds frequent expression. Thus, is a different 

thing from Ly (Qushayri, 10, 16), and Divine love 

is regarded as a mystery which must not be spoken about, 
lest it come to the ears of the profane (ibid., 172, 21). 
Dhu’l'Ndn mentions “the cup of love” handed to the lover 
of Qod (T.A. i, 126, 13)— one of the earliest instances of the 
Bacchanalian symbolism in which Sufi poets delight. He 
is the author of the first definitions of wqjd and aamd* 
(T.A. i, 129, 13 ; Qushayri, 180, 8), and tawhAd 
(Qushayri, 5, 8). 


* (Quahayil, 167, 7). 

* Ibi^., 166, 23. 

fiWd., 120, 7; cf. 110, 2). 

* vXliS sUU (.XuS} d U 
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Bobugh, ‘1 think» has been said to ’show that it -was un> 
questionably Dhu’l-Ndn al-Mi|ri (and not, as Mr. Whinfield 
has suggested, B&yazid al-Bist&mi) "who aboye all Others 
gave to Sdfi doctrine its permanent shape.” ^ Let us now 
see whether the facts recorded by his biographers afford any 
clue as to the origin qf this doctrine. 

According to Ibn Bhallik&n (No. 128 ; Be Slant’s 

translation, yol. i, p. 291) and J&mi {NqfaJidi, p. 35) the 

name of Dbu’l-Nun was Abu’l-Fayd Thawbdn b. Ibr&him, 

or al-Fayd b. Ibrdhim. His father, a natiye of Nubia or 

of Ikbmim in Upper Egypt, was a slave enfranchised and 

adopted by the tribe of Quraysb. Dhu’l-Nun probably 

passed some time in the Hijaz^ for it is said that he was 

a pupil «f the Imdm Malik b. Anas (f 179 a.h.) and taught 

the Muwatta’ from bis dictation. His master in Sufiism 
• • • 

was Shusiim al-Abid (Ibn Kballik4n) or a Maghribite 

named Israfil (J4mi). Ibn Khallikdn tells us that Dhu’l- 

Ndn was “ the nonpareil of his age ” for learning, deyotion, 

communion with the divinity {hdl), and acquaintance with 

literature {adab ) ; aiso that he was a philosopher {hakim) 

and spoke Arabic with elegance. He was a Mal&mati, 

i.e., he concealed his piety under a pretended contempt for 

the law, and most of the Egyptians regarded him as a zindiq 

(freethinker), but after his death he was canonised (T.A. i, 

114, 15 sqq.). Several anecdotes in the Tadhkiratu'l-AwUyd 

represent Dhu’l-Nun as turning pebbles and the like into 

precious stones, and in the Fihriat (353, 28) his name occurs 

among " the philosophers who discoursed on alchemy,” while 

a £bw pages further on we find him mentioned as the author 

of two alchemical works (ibid., 358, 3).* His true character 

appears distinotly in the account given by Ibnu’l-Qifti in the 

* Mafitant, translated and abridged by B. S. Whfaifleld (3nd 
edittDB),j^. xfii of fbe Intradncthm. It gives me great jplaBBiiia to aefaawWfs 

■ay indMtedDeas to Mr. Whinfield, whose writiiigs have d^ so await to ftwmotf 
ttiiatady of Sfifitan, and I am gM to find mysdf in general agnwMtvM Ua 
views as to w erigw of tile domne. * 

* He also dabUed in medid^ See Wnestsnfeld, Omh. 4ar Ami. Amtit, 

Ilitee wnhi atSribWted to him ate estant (Braekelauaa, tiiedi. tir 

n». LUt^ 4 IM). % 
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IBjMftMUBukamd (ed. by Lippert, p. 165) : — “ Dbu'1-Niin 
HTHurdbim al>Ildiniimi abMierf professed the art of alchemy, 
aa^ belongs to the same class as J4bir b. Hayy&n. He 
devoted himself to the science of esoterics {Hlmu'l-hdfin) and 
became proficient in many branches of philosophy. He 
used to frequent the ruined temple (barbd) in the town of 
Ikhmim, which temple is one of the ancient ‘ Houses of 
Wisdom' (<U^1 containing marvellous figures and 

strange images that increase the believer’s faith and the 
infidel’s transgression. And it is said that knowledge of 
the mysteries therein was revealed to him by the way of 
saintship (^1^1 i wrought miracles.” 

Mas'udi, who died exactly a century after Dhu’l-Niin ajj^d 
is the first authority to mention him, derived bis information 
from the inhabitants of Ikhmim on the occasion of a visit 


which he made to that place. He relates the local tradition 
as follows : — “Abu'l-Fayd Dhu’l-Niin al-Misri ahikhmimi, 
the ascetic, was a philosopher who trod a particular path 
and pursued a course of his own in religion. He 
was one of those who elucidate the history of these temple- 
ruins {bardbi). He roamed among them and examined 
a great quantity of figures and inscriptions.” Mas'udi 
gives translations of some of the latter, which Dhu’l-Nun 
claimed to have deciphered and read {Muriiju’l-Dhahab, 
ed. by Barbier de Meynard, ii, 401 seq.). 

The statement that Dhu’l-Hun assiduously studied the 
inscriptions in the bardM or ancient Egyptian temples 
requires some explanation. Egypt was regarded by Mu- 
l^mmadans as the home of alchemy, magic, and the occult 
soienoes. The first who discoursed on alchemy was Hermes 
the Babylonian (Fihriat, 351, 20), who afterwards became 
king of Egypt and was buried imder one of the Pyramids. 
Others relate that Hermes was one of the seven priests in 
charge of the temples of the seven Planets. The Moslems 
identify this Hermes with the Prophet Idris (Enoch), and 
aacriie to him the oripn of Egyptian art, science, and 
xeligMm. ** He built the Pyramids and the temples (bmrdU) 
in Upper Egypt, and figured thereon all the arts and 
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Boientifio instruments and engraved thereon 

descriptions of the sciences, because he desired to preserve 
them for posterity, and feared lest they should disappear 
from the vrorld and leave no vestige behind.”^ We see 
from this passage that the hieroglyphics on the Egyptian 
monuments were believed to hold the secret of those ancient 
and mysterious sciences first practised, as was thought, by 
the people of Babylon, viz., alchemy, astrology, and magic. 
This was the view taken by the most enlightened of Moslem 
historians, Ibn Khalddn, who not only asserts the reality 
of magic, but affirms that the bardbi in Upper Egypt still 
show traces of the art and furnish abundant proofs of its 
existence.^ We read in the Pihrist (35S, 3 sqq.) : — “In 
Egypt are buildings, called bardbi, composed of great stones 
enormous in size. They are houses of diverse shape, which 
contain pieces for crushing and pounding and dissolving and 
compacting and distilling, whence it may be inferred that 
they were made for tbo practice of alchemy. And in these 
buildings are figures and inscriptions in Chaldean and 
Egyptian, of which the nature is unknown. Subterranean 
treasuries have been discovered, where these sciences are 
written on bast {faljdn) made of thin bark and on membrane 
of the white poplar {tvz) which bowmen employ and on 
sheets of gold and copper and on stones.” 

It is now clear that BhuT-Nun was an alchemist and 
magician, but we must remember that at this time magic 
and alchemy (which latter was regarded as a branch of 
magic) had long been associated with theurgy and theosophy; 
This connection is very marked in the later Neo-Platonista^ 
like lamblichus and Froclus, and it pervades the whole 
history of Gnosticism, which Iremeus appropriately derives 
from Simon Magus, as well as of S&bianism. In SdfiisaB* 
on the other hand, it is more or less disguised ; the greet 
$dfis ,of the third century are theosophisto ratheif 
thenrgists. Magic, which is condenmed by the JCocaa^ jpedU 

* TUtffcMU^tAamd, 348, bit line et 

* JV«%«IWNe, tnndsted bj De Siane, iii, 178 
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l|||p ip> Inooigiused place in their i^stem. The miradea 
iPi^ they wrought were Divine gifts (cyUl^) and came 
ihf them unsolicited, by virtue of their holiness and sincere 
Adth in God.^ It would be easy to shoVv, however, that the 
oild dMnrgio ideas exercised a powerful influence on Sufiism. 
Sa*^ al-S&diq (t 148 a.h.), whose life is given in the 
^adhhiratu’l-Aieliyd, is said to have written a treatise on 
alchemy, augury, and omens. His pupil, J&bir b. Hayy&n, 
the celebrated alchemist known to Europeans by the name 
of Geber, was called “ J4bir the Sufi,” and, like Dhu’l-Ndn, 
he studied the science of esoterics 1^)’ which, 

according to Ibnu’l-Qifti, is identical with Sufiism.^ More 
important evidence is afforded by the biographies of 
Sdfi saints. It is related that Ibrahim b. Adham, while 
travelling in the desert, met a man who taught him the 
greatest name of God ^ soon as he 


pronounced it he saw the Prophet Ehidr (Qushayri, 9, 12) 
Dhu’l-Ndn is represented as knowing the greatest name. 
One of his pupils, Ydsuf b. al-Husayn (f 304 a.h.), desired 
to learn it, but failed to pass a simple preliminary test’ 
which Dhu’l'Kdn imposed on him (T.A. i, 316, 10 sqq.) 
The magical efficacy of certain names and formulas is t 
oommonplace of theurgy. A Coptic work on Gnosticisn: 
ttientions the mystery of the great name,” which enabled 
the disciples to dUispense with all other mysteries.* Dhul* 
Ifffln seems to have used invocations and incense ; at least 
«MNs are told one who visited him that he saw a goldei 
bowl in firont of the holy man, while around him rose th( 
fhiBeS of aloea-wood and ambergris. ** Art thou,” he oiiec 


1 Of. Iba^hddSa, FnttfimmB, tnm. by Do Slane, iii, 184. 

* 180. This oombiiuition of natural 

W n k osanpUflod la the hktory nudinnl mystkism in 

b. Bkyyta m S1 mi*1<NAb autieipata ComaUas and P a iae al sna . 

a ihk k tiia ^UDl aSiS to wbiah Ibaa’l>Athir alladas (troL aii, p. 70, L 7 

telWaboig’sa^^. 

* ftad 6d«idl^ C na aa' iaba S t krif tm -m , t i|p h‘ ia>a r Bfi v ada , ^ 107. 
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to tlie intrader, *' oim oi these who enter into the preeenoe 
of kings in their hour of ‘ expansion *?** (|» fiam J JW- 

An asoetio, philosopher, and tbenrgift, living in the ninth 
century among the Ohristian Oopts, himself of Ooptio or 
Nubian parentage — such was Dhu*l-Niin al-Misrf, from 
whom, as his extant sayings bear witness, and as J4mi, 
moreover, expressly states, the Sufi theosophy is meinly 
derived. The origin of this doctrine has often been discussed, 
and various theories are still current ; a result which is not 
surprising, inasmuch as hardly anyone has hitherto taken 
due account of the historical and chronological factors in 
the problem.^ To ignore these factors, and to argue from 
general considerations alone, is^ in my opinion, a perfectly 
futile proceeding, which can lead to no safe or solid 
conclusion. It is obvious that the principles of Sdfiism 
resemble those of the Vedanta, but the question whether 
Sufiism is derived from the Vedanta cannot be settled 
except on historical grounds, i.e., (1) by an examination 
of the influence which was being exerted by Indian upon 
Muhammadan thought at the time when Sufiism arose ; 
and (2) by considering how far the ascertained facts relating 
to the evolution of Sufiism accord with the hypothesis of 
its Indian origin. Similarly, with reg^d to the alternative 
form of the ‘ Aryan reaction ' theory, namely, that Sfifiism 
is essentially a product of the Persian mind, it must be 
diown, in the first place, that the men who introduced tbo 
eharacteristic Sufi doctrines were of Persian nationaSltj. 
As we have seen, however — ^and I do not think that 
conclusions will be disputed by anyone who studies the 
evidence chronologically — ^this was by no means tihue cash, 
lla*rfif al-Earkhi came of Persian stock, but the oharaoteiiipi 


1 (^oAaifA, IDS, 9 aqq. T.A. L 121, 14. For the nse of jaesms hy I _ 
< ^hbieiiB ’ of BgTpt, who were prooebly Copts or Nnbiaai, of. dnrolMlia, 
flheS w newrf iUr aubutmu, vol. i, p. 493 seq. 

* Oae of the firet to do so was Dr. A. Men, who in his XCw tmd i 
*tmtr Otteht«kte itr ffleidelbeig, 1893} tnuied fl 

of aqnitM Ideas in Islam down to flu time of Ara SsJajrmfm d IHiii|tr(t(>il 
annad that they most have been derived from Greek philosophT. SstaMMlK 
his bwdi, 1 had Ipp^^adlhd the question indepamdenily, and/ WWitisg' SllSw 
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mysticism of the Siifis was first formulated by 
1|il^ miooesBors, Abd Sulayman al-D4r&ni and Dhu'l-Ndn 
lil-lflsri, men who passed their lires in Syria and Egypt, and 
^bio pi‘obably had not a drop of Persian blood in their veins. 

The remarkably close correspondence between I^eo- 
Platonism and Sufiism — ^a correspondence which is far more 
striking than that between Sdfiism and the Yedanta system 
— would not in itself justify us in deriving the one doctrine 
from the other. Nevertheless, I am convinced that they 
are historically connected, and I will now state some of 
the considerations which have led me to this belief. 

Starting with the proposition, which I have deduced 
from an examination of the materials contained in the 
Tadhktratu l-Awliya and other works, that theosopbical, as 
contrasted with quietistic and devotional Sufiism, arose and 
reached a high degree of development in the half-century 
which, broadly speaking, covers the reigns of Ma’mun, 
Mu'tasim, Withiq, and Mutawakkil, that is, between 198 
and 247 a.h. = 813-861 a.i>., we must see in the first 
instance what sort of influence was exerted in Wei^tern Asia 
during this period by Greek thought in general and by 
Neo-Platonism in particular. 

Little need be said regarding the diflusion of Hellenic 
culture among the Moslems at this time. Every student of 
their literary history knows how the tide of Greek learning, 
then at its height, streamed into ‘Ir4q from three quarters ; 
from the Christian monasteries of Syria, from the Persian 
Academy of Jund4sh&pur in Khuzistdn, and from the 
Syrian heathens, or S&bians, of Harrdn in Mesopotamia. 
Innumerable works of Greek philosophers, physicians, and 
scientists were translated into Arabic, were eagerly studied, 
and formed a basis for new researches. In short. Mu- 
science and philosophy are founded, almost 
exdasively, on the wisdom of the Greeks. 

Aristotle, not Plato, is the dominant figure in Moslem 
pli3oeophy. But the Arabs gained their first knowledge 
ol ikri^tle through Neo-Platonist oommentators, and 
i^etam with which they became imbued was that of Plotinn% 
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Poi^hyry, and Proolaa. Thus the so-ealled “Theology ot 
Aristotle, “ which, according to Dieterioi, was translated into 
Arabic about 840 A.n., is in reality a manual of Neo- 
Platouism. The main point, however, is that Neo-Platonist 
ideas were widely circulated, and were easily accessible to 
educated Moslems in the first half of the ninth century of 
our era. This was especially the case in Syria and Egypt, 
which fov many hundreds of years had been the two g^eat 
centres of mysticism and pantheism, where Neo-Platonists, 
Gnostics, and Christian heretics were equally at home. 
About the beginning of the sixth century “there suddenly 
appeared a body of writings purporting to be by Dionysios 
the Areopagite, the convert of Saint PauL It has been for 
some time generally recognised that they were the work 
of this period, and, in oil probability, written by some 
follower of Proclus, who may have been a Syrian monk ; 
a theory supported by the fact that, although eagerly 
received and studied by the whole East, these writings were 
brought forward cfrd most powerfully supported by the 
Syrians.”^ The yseudo- Dionysios names as his teacher 
a certain Hierotheos, whom Frothingham has shown to be 
identical with Stephen bar Sudaili, a prominent mystic of 
the East Syrian school and a contemporary of Jacob of Sardj 
(451-521 A.D.). Fragments of two works by this Stephen, 
viz. the Erotic Hymm and the Elements of Theology, are 
preserved by Dionysios ; and a complete work, the Book of 
Hierotheos on the hidden Mysteries of the Divinity, has come 
down to us in a unique MS. of the British Museum. Hero, 
then, is the true source of the pseudo-Dionysian writings^ 
which, as is well known, were turned into Latin 1^ John 
ScotuB Erigena, and founded mediaeval mysticism in the Weet. 
Their influence in the Eastern world was no less fa|^*re8chiim. 
They were translated into Syriac almost immediately on 
appearance, and their doctrine was vigorously pit^gatad, 
as the numerous commentaries by Syrian writers 
These stadies must have flourished particularly in tlw^niqifih 


• F roUiisghni, Bmr BedMi, the Syrim Mfgsiis (Leydea, 188^, p. 1. 
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tfnoe from that time date the splendid MSS. which 
sent from SoythopoHs in Palestine to Edessa. "About 
B$0 Dionysios was known from the Tig^ to the Atlantic.’' ^ 

Ent it was not through literature alone that the Moslems 
were made familiar with Neo-Platonistic doctrine. The city 
of E^arrdn in Mesopotamia has been already mentioned as 
one of the principal avenues by which Greek culture poured 
into Islam. It was inhabited by a people who were really 
Syrian heathens, but who towards the beginning of the 
ninth century assumed the name of Sdbians, in order to 
protect themselves from the persecution with which they 
were threatened by the Caliph Ma’mun. At this time, 
indeed, many of them accepted Islam or Christianity, lj||t 
the majority clung to their old pagan beliefs, while the 
educated class continued to profess a religious philosophy 
which, as it is described by Shahrastdni and other Mu- 
^mmadan writers, is simply the Neo-Platonism of Proclus 
and lamblichus. Although the Sdbian colony in Baghddd, 
which produced a brilliant succession of scholars, philosophers, 
and men of science, was not established until near the end 
of the ninth century, we may be sure that long before that 
epoch there was an active interchmige of ideas between 
l^&bian and Mu^mmadan thinkers. 1 need not pursue this 
topic further. It is not too much to say that the Moslems 
found Neo-Platonism in the air wherever they came in 
contact with Greek civilisation. 

Now the lands of Greek civilisation were pre-eminently 
ISyiia and Egypt, the very countries in which, as we have 
seen, the Sufi theosophy was first developed. The man 
who bore i^e chief part in its development is described as 
a philoBOj^er and an alchemist : in other words, he was 
a student of Greek wisdom. When it is added that the 
ideas which he enunciated are essentially the same as those 
wbifiK appear, for example, in the works of Dionysios, does 
not tbe whole argument pmnt with overwhelming force to 
Umi conclusum that there is an historical connection between 


* Mwk, oik, p. 24. 
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Neo't^latonum and Sdfiism ? Is any other theory of the 
origin of theosophical Sdfiism conceiyahle in riew of ti^e 
facts which I have stated f I am XM)t prepared to go so far 
as Merx, who traces the Sufi doctrine l^ck to the writings 
of Dionysios, but my researches have brought me to a result 
which is virtually the same : that Siifiiam on its theoscphieal 
aide is mainly a product of Greek speculation. That it was 
not, evefl at this early stage, a purely Greek system, goes 
without saying. Neo-Platonism itself had absorbed many 
foreign elements in the course of six centuries. 1 will not 
attempt just now to distinguish the Greek from the non- 
Greek element in the Sufi mysticism of the period which 
we have been considering, i.& before 860 a.d. It may be 
observed, however, that Ma'ruf al-Elarkhi, whose parents!, 
according to Abu’l-Mah4sin, were “ Sdbians belonging to the 
dependeifcies of Wasit” ^ JUci 

was probably a Mandaean. These Mandseans (the Sibians 
of the Koran) we* t: called by the Muhammadans ALmsaaJI 
on account of tho'r i'requent ceremonial ablutions. They 
dwelt in the swamp-land between Basra and Wdsit. Their 
founder is said to have been Elkhasai *HK)(airat), 

and, as their name denotes, they were the remnant of an 
ancient Gnostical sect.^ If Ma'rdf was not himself a 
Mandeean, he must at all events have been acquainted with 
the doctrine of these ^UaJl Lk. It is curious that among 
the sayings attributed to him we find (T.A. i, 272, 7) : 
iJU y j\ aajs J ji “ Olose y OUT eyss, 

if all is (derived) from a male and female,” which seems 
to refer to the doctrine of the Mandseans or Elkhasaites 
(Fihrist, 340, 27).* Abd SnlaynUIn 


1 Manda and MaiidAy& answer to the Greek eipreBBioiia yttBm and ymarmij 
(fbandt, Jhe MQmdm%9ch$ p. 167). 

* MaMf , as 1 underataod him, means to say lAiat, If the iliaMNneui uail i^li l t l 
is dnalistiey we should close onr to it and ngaid aalyflis AImSMs VaWr 

The woede fote to he cooweatod wUh tts inet that b^lhs 
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al'^Pix^ni was also a native of W&sit (Abu’l-Mah&sin, i, 691), 
liave seen that Dhu’l-Ntin attached great importance 
to the theory of (yv&<TK). The six passes (cuLa^) 

whioh, according to Ibrdhim b. Adham, a man must traverse 
in order to attain the rank of the pious, ^ recall the seven 
gates, each guarded by its peculiar Archon, which the soul 
encounters on “ the holy way ” to salvation, and which are 
opened only to those who possess the yv&a-K or mysterious 
knowledge. Later on, these Archons were allegorised into 
evil passions — ^lust, envy, and the like.^ I have no doubt 
that G-nosticism, as modified by Jewish-Christian ideas and 
by Greek speculation, contributed a good deal to Sufiism, 
and that the two systems ofEer many striking analogieA- 
The subject is one that would repay investigation. In the 
meantime this much is certain, that having regard to the 
historical environment in which the Sufi theosophy sprang 
up, we cannot refer its origin either to India or to Persia, 
but must recognise it to be a product of the union between 
Greek thought and Oriental religion, and in particular of 
Neo-Platonism, Christianity, and Gnosticism. It is possible 
that two at least of these systems may have been influenced 
by Persian and Indian ideas, but this is a large question 
which has not yet been, and perhaps never can be, definitely 
settled. The direct influence of Indian ideas on Sufiism, 
though undeniably great, was posterior and secondary to 
the influence exerted by Greek and Syrian speculation. 

The principal Sdfl Shaykhs who died between 250 and 
800 A.H. are Sad al-Saqati (f 253), Yahyd b. Mu'&dh 
al-R&ai (f 258), Abu Yazid (Bdyazid) al-Bist&mi (t 261), 
Abd ^sfs al-Hadd&d (f circd 265), Hamdun al-Qassir 
(t 271), Abu 6t[*id al-Eharr4z (f 277 or 286), Abu Hanma 
al-Baghd&di (f 289), Sahl b. 'Abdullah al-Tustari (f 273, 

WsWriilin itUgioa, iddeli ia probaUv the parent ef Gnoetioiam, each haa hie 
faaniBa oompmaant, e.f. iuiu ana Anata. Thia ia a oonataat teatoie in 
Ofsatbal ayatasia of eaaaaation. SmilarlT, the Befft ia often daaenbed aa 

^ ^saha^rrit ai : TJLIOO, 16. 

* W. Jtr JhuowMltAni Uhp n m f im p. 17. 
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283, or 293), Abu*l>Hasayn al-Ndri (t 295), Jonayd of 
Baghdid (t 297), *Amr b. ‘Utbmin al-Makki (t 291, 297, 
or 301), Abu ‘T7thm&a al-Hiri (t 298), and Mimsb&d 
al-Dinawari (t 299). To examine in detail the doctrine 
taught by each of them would carry me far beyond tbe 
limits of a brief sketch. I will therefore conclude this 
paper with some account of the general development of 
Sufiism down to the end of the third century a.h., confining 
my attention, as before, to the features which stand out in 
prominent relief. 

This development took place in two ways : — 

(1) Existing doctrine was amplified, elaborated, and 

systematised. 

(2) New doctrines and practices were introduced. 

1. Sufiism, which was at first a form of religion adopted 
by individuals, and only communicated to a comparatively 
small circle of coLvpanions (ashdb), gradually became an 
organised system, a school for saints, with rules of discipline 
and devotion which the novice {murid) learned from his 
spiritual director {pir, ustudh), to whose guidance he sub> 
mitted himself absolutely. Already in the third century 
it is increasingly evident that the typical Sufi adept of the 
future will no longer be a solitary ascetic, shunning the 
sight of men, but a g^eat Shaykh and divinely inspired 
teacher, who appears on ceremonial occasions attended by 
a numerous train of admiring disciples. The notion ex- 
pressed in B&yazid’s saying, **If a man has no teabher 
(fMiddh), his Im6m is Satan” (Qushayri, 213, 10), is probably 
connected with the well*known Sbi'ite theory first enunciated 
by 'Abdullah b. Sab& ; and Wellhansen's remark, "die 
Gottesverehmngder Schiiten war Menschenverehmng," ma^ 
be applied with equal justice to the Persian l^fifis of si later 
age (of., for example, the attitude of JoUln’ddin ItdfSii 
toward Shams-iTabriai). Divine fayonr and aotboslljf iratb 
claimed l&e Sdfi tiieosophists from tiie very liiTgbibhig^: 
"Swear to dodijl^ me,” said lfa*rdf al-Korkhij; imd IMtil*!- 
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Hftli iSlrfliMsd lihait true disciple should be more obedieiit 

Wltill master than to GFod Himself (T.A.. i, 181, 7). 

' Sn ‘tiie sayings of the Shaykhs of this period the tendency 
to txklify and systematise is everywhere apparent. The 
<fhth* of the novice was marked out into a series of stages 
(T.A.i. 261, 9 sqq.), and different ‘ paths * were distinguished. 
Tahy& b. Mu‘6dh al-B&zi (f 268 a.h.) said : “ When you 
see that a man inculcates good works, know that his path 
is piety; and when you see that he points to the Divine 
signs {dydt), know that his path is that of the Ahddl'^ ; and 
when you see that he points to the bounties of God, know 
that his path is that of the lovers ; and when you see that he 
is attached to praise of God {dhikr), know that his path is th^ 
of the gnostics.” * ‘Hamdun al-Qassir (t 271 a.h.) founded 
in Hish&pdr the sect of the Maldmatis or Qassdris, who 
proved their sincerity and devotion to God by cloaking it 
under an affected libertinism.^ 

Sari al'Saqati (t 253 a.h.) is said to have been the first 
who spoke in Baghd&d concerning Divine realities {fiftqd*m) 
and ITnification {tawhld).* The first to lecture on Sufiism 
in public ji) was Yahyd b. Mu'ddh al*R&zi (t 258 
a.h.),^ and his example was followed in Baghd&d by Abd 
Hamza al-Baghd&di (f 289 a.h.).' According to J&mi 
{Nqfh^dt, 36, 4) the theory of Sdfiism was formulated and 
explained in writing by Junayd (t 297 a.h.), who taught 
it only in private houses and in subterranean chambers 
whereas Shibli (t 334 a.h.) made it the subject 
of public discourse. From this we may conclude that the 
orthodox party, whom the accession of Mutawakkil (232 a.h.) 


* Ths Al)4M|| (ShMitiites) form a particolar olau in the mveterions 9nfi 
Morally, at flu head of whioh atanda the Qufb. According to Ibn Khaldfla, 
thay irere darived from, and eorreapond to, the Nnqabh of the Sht'itee. 

> T.Al i, SOS, 81. 

* Baa ir«dktdtm*t.Uiu, S, IS; T.A. i. 310, 28 aqq., S3S, 7 and 23. Othar 
MAaaati aia the Tayfdriyha, tiie Eharrhziyhn, and the HOiijhn, who fdlowad 
Blyatid, Abe Ba'U ol>Khanea, and Ahn’l^Busayn al-NSil laapaetiTaly. 

««.A.i.i74,S. 

* TJL i, 809 . «. 

a Atel-lfa^. B, 47. 0 aqq. 
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T6*e8tab]ifl]ied in power, treated the Sdf( myeticism with leu 
intolerance than they displayed towards the liberal opinioTMi 
of the Mu'tazilites. Dhu*l-Nun, however, was denounced as 
a tindiq, and was sanimoned to the preifenoe of Mutawakkih 
but a pious exhortation which he addressed to the Oaliph 
secured his honourable dismissal.^ Junayd himself waa 
more than once accused of being a freethinker, and mention 
is made an inquisition directed against the Sufis 
■Siifiydn) in Baghddd, in consequence of which Abd Sa*id 
al-Eharrdz (f 286 a.h.) fled to Egypt.* 

The Sufis of the third and fourth centuries worked out 
a complete theory and practice of mystical religion, but 
they were not philosophers, and they took little interest in 
metapuysical problems, so that the philosophical terminology 
which later Suflism borrowed, through Fdrdbi, ^vicenna, 
and Gh> ^dli, from the Neo-Platonists, does not concern us 
here. A few words may be said, however, regarding the 
symbolical language of the Sufis.* Traces of this appear very 
early. It is told oi D&’ud al-Ta*i (f 165 a.h.) that a dervish 
saw him smiling, Vtnd asked, “ Whence this cheerfulness, 
O Abu Sulaymau P ” Da’ud answered : “ At dawn they 
gave me a wine which is called the wine of intimacy 
{ahardb-i uns) ; to-day I have made festival, and have 
abandoned myself to rejoicing.” * Love symbolism occurs 
in the sayings ascribed to Rdbi'a (f 135, 180, or 185 A.H.), 
in a passage already quoted from Abu Sulaym&n al-D&r&ni 
(t 216 A.H.), and thenceforward with increasing frequency- 
H&tim b al-Asamm (f 237 a.h.) speaks of the four deaths 
of the Sufi : white death = hunger, black death endurance 
of injuries, red death = sincere self-iAPTtifioation, green 
•death = wearing a garment to which |ij|tches are alwava 


' Ibn KhalliUui, trsiu. by De Slane, toI. ii, p. 201. 

* iraf4^u’l.Un», 81, 16. 

* Ibn ‘Ata (t 309 a.h.) was asked why the ^dfia used strange and 

eiqmaaioaa. He replied : “ Forasmnoh as tliia praetioe (i.e. baonoemd 

by na, we wen unwilling tiint any except ^dfla ahonld be aequidiM win sad 
we did net wiah to employ ordinary lanzna^ Therefore we niTa&IU a ntttteate 
bngnage" (T.A.). ^ ^ » 

* T.A.1,222,2.* 
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added.* But the peculiar poetic imagery, which wa» 
altorwards developed by the famous Sdfi of iChur&s&u, Abu 
Sa'id b. Abi’l-Khayr (f 440 a.h.), is first found full-blown 
ia ibie sayings of B&yazid of Bistdm (f 261 a.h.). Yahyfi 
bk Mu*&dh al-R4zi wrote to Biyazid: “I am intoxicated 
through having drunk deeply of the cup of His love,” and 
B&yazid replied : “ Another has drunk the seas of heaven 
and earth, and is not yet satisfied, but his tongue comes 
forth and says, ‘ Is there no more ? ’ ” ® Here are some 
striking examples of the same kind : — 

*‘1 went forth to the fields. Love had rained, and the 
earth was wet. My foot was sinking into Love, even as 
a man’s foot sinks in day.” ^ 

One day he was speaking of the Truth, and was sucking 
his lip and saying : “ I am the wine-drinker and the wine 
and the cup-bearer.” * 

** Dost thou hear how there comes a voice from the brooks 
of running water P But when they reach the sea they are 
quiet, and the sea is neither augmented by their in- coming 
nor diminished by their out-going.” ® 

** Desire is the capital of the Lovers’ kingdom. In that 
capital there is set a throne of the torment of parting, and 
there is drawn a sword of the terror of separation, and there 
ie laid on the hand of hope a branch of the narcissus of 
union ; and every moment a thousand heads fall by that 
sword. And seven thousand years (said he) have passed,, 
and that narcissus is still fresh and blooming : never has the 
hand of any hope attained thereto.” * 

2. As has been said, the germ, at any rate, of nearly all the 
charaoteristio S&f! doctrines may be traced back to Dhu’l- 
Nfin al-Mi;ri and his immediate predecessors. The idea of 

* Qaabsyii, 18, 8 from foot. 

* QndmTri, 171, 4 from foot. 

• T.A. i, IM, 9. 

* TJt. 1, 1«9, *. 

• T.A. i, 168, 7. 

• T.A. i, 166, 17. 
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ecstasy and self-annihilation was no doubt familiar to tiiese 
early theosophists, but the doctrine, which became of vital 
importance in the subsequent history of l^dfiism, is nowhere 
clearly stated by them. It was a Persian, the celebrated 
B&yazid of Bist&m, that first used the word denoting 
self-annihilation, and he may probably be regarded as the 
author of this doctrine.^ Abd Yazid Tayfdr b."Isd b. ^dam 
b. Surusiian^ was born at Bistdm, a town in the province of 
Qdmis situated near the south-eastern corner of the Caspian 
Sea. His grandfather was a Zoroastrian, and his master 
{uatddh) in Sdfiism a Kurd.^ B&yazid at first held the 
opinions of the a&hdbu’l-ra'y, “but a saintship was revealed to 
him in which no positive religi^x (madhhab) appeared.” * If 
we can assume the genuineness of the sayings attributed to 
Bdyazid by Faridu’ddin ‘Attar in the Tadhkiratu'h’AwUyd 
(i, 134-i^), he was not only an antinomian pantheist of the 
most extravagant type — a precursor of Husayn b. Mansdr 
al-Halldj — but also a singularly imaginative and profound 
thinker, not unwortny to be compared with men like ‘Attdr 
and Jaldlu’ddin Burni. It is hard to say what proportion of 
the utterances collected by his biographers is fact and how 
much is fiction. ‘Abdullah al-Ans&ri of Her&t (t 481 a.h.) 
asserts that many falsehoods have been fathered on B&yazid, 
e.g. his alleged saying, “ I went into Heaven and pitched 
my tent opposite the Throne of God.” ‘ Out of this grew 
the story of his ascension (Mi^rdj), which is told at great 
length by ‘Attdr (T.A. i, 17!^176). Ibn Khallikdn 
describes him as an ascetic pure and simple, but the 

^ According to J&mi {Nafahdi^ 81, 4 from foot) Abd Sa^ld al-Kharrdn 
286 A.H.) was the first that spoke concerning the theory of famd u 
i.e. death to self and life in God. 

* So Ibn Khallikhn, Qushayri, and Jkmi. T&qdt (sab yoc^ Bisthm) 

him Abd Tazid b. ^Isk b. Sharwashn, and says that he most mot be 

oonfaBed with Abd xazid Tdjtiu b. ^Ish b. Adam, who is known as allBisthmf 
•l-aighar. 

* The text of the ( 62 ^ penult, line) has but ^i^is Bw 

eomet leafing. ^ 

• 6i, 1. 

• h, 1 . 
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ttttoqtat of him given by Qusbayri, *Att4r, and J£mi is 
lOjOiiijfinaed by what we know of his race and Magian 
asisestlfy. B4yazfd, unless I am mistaken, became the 
legendary hero of Persian Sufiism just because he was in 
reidi^ a thorough Persian and true representative of the 
reli|;iou8 aspirations of his countrymen. He it was who 
h]K>ught into Sufiism the extreme pantheistic ideas which 
even in Sdsdniau times were widely prevalent in Persia.^ 
This pantheistic (Perso-Indian) element is as distinctively 
Oriental as the older theosophical tendency is distinctively 
Greek.® 

I shall now translate some of the most characteristic 
sayings ascribed to Bdyazid, which illustrate (a) the doctrine 
of /and, (6) his uncompromising pantheism, (c) the poetical 
and imaginative colour of his thought. 

(a) Creatures are subject to ‘ states ’ (ahwdl), but the 
gnostic has no ‘state,’ because his vestiges are effaced 
and his essence is annihilated by the essence of another, 
and his traces are lost in another’s traces.® 

I went from God to God, until they cried from me 
in me, “ 0 Thou I ! ” — ^i.e., I attained the stage of 
annihilation in God.* 

Thirty years the high God was my mirror, now I am 
my own -mirror — i.e., that which I was 1 am no more, 
for ‘ I ’ and ‘ God ’ is a denial of the Unity of God. 
Since I am no more, the high God is His own mirror. 
liO, I say that God is the mirror of myself, for He 
speaks with my tongue and I have vanished.® 


> Justi, Omh. it* alltH Atmmm, pp. 184 sqq. and 204 aqq. 

* Th« monastic aystom of the $Afie was, no doubt, formed to some extent «i 
Bnddhwtie models. In an interesting passage of the Ktlabu'l-J^o^atein, Jhhif 

(t 2U ^a.) speaks of the ^ j > " >aonks of the sindiqs,” irtio 

tneel in pairs, never passing two nights in the eame place, and obserring tows of 
bdiness, chastity, trath, aim poToity : and he tells an aaeodote concerning two 
of flisil who entawd Ahwto (Barca V. Boeen in Ztp»»ki, vi, 337). 

* Qashayrf, IM, 1. 

* TA. i, 100, 13. 

* TjL i, 160, 16. 
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Nothing is better for Man than to be \rithoat aught^ 
having no asceticism, no theory, no practice. When he 
is without all, he is with all.* 

They asked, “When does a man know that he has 
attained real gnosis P '* He said : “ At the time when 
he becomes annihilated under the knowledge of God,, 
and is made everlasting on the carpet of God, without 
seK and without creature.”® 

(&) Verily, I am God, there is no God except me, so 
worship me!® Glory to me! how great is my majesty!^ 
I came forth from Bayazid-ness as a snake from its 
skin. Then I looked. I saw that lover, beloved, and 
love are one, for in the world of unification all can bo 
one.® He was asked, “What is the ‘arsAP” He sud, 
“I am it.” “What is the AwrsfP” “I am it.” “What 
is Tablet and the Pen P ” “I am they.”® 

(c) It is related that he was asked, “ How didst thou gain 
this rank, and by what means didst thou win unto this 
station P ” He answered : “ One night in my boyhood 
I came forth from Bist&m. The moon was shining, and 
everything was still. I saw a Presence beside which 
the eighteen thousand worlds appeared as an atom. 
Agitation fell upon me, and a mighty emotion over- 
whelmed me. I cried, * O Lord ! a court of this 
grandeur, and so empty ! Works of this sublimity, 
and such loneliness ! ’ Then a voice came from heaven, 
saying, ‘The court is empty, not because none comes, 
but because We do not will ; since it is not everyone 
with face unwashed that is worthy to enter this court.'”* 
For twelve years I was the smith of my soul. I pat 
it in the furnace of austerity and burned it in the fire 
of combat and laid it on the anvil of r^roaoh and. 

> T.A. I, 162, 21. 

1 T.A. i, 168, 24. 

• T.A. i, 137, 6. 

• T.A. i, 140, 14. 

» T.A. i, 160, 11. 

• T.A. i, 171, 18. 

« T.A. i. 166, 20. 
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smote upon it with the hammer of blame, until I made 
of my soul a mirror. Five years I was the mirror of 
myself, and was ever polishing that mirror with divers 
sorts of worship and piety. Then, for a year, I gazed 
in contemplation. On my waist I saw a girdle^ of 
pride and vanity and self-conceit, and reliance on 
devotion, and approbation of my works. I laboured 
for five years more,''until that girdle became cut and 
I professed Islam anew. I looked and saw that all 
created things were dead. I pronounced four takbirs 
over them and returned from the funeral of them all, 
and without intrusion of creature, through God’s help 
alone, I attained unto God.^ 


With the exception of Bayazid and Abu Sa'id al- 
Kharr&z,..the SAfis of the third century keep the doctrine 
of /and in the background and seldom use the language 
of unguarded pantheism. They are anxious to harmonise 
•SAfiism with Islam, to hold an even balance between 
the Law and the Truth. Of course they do not succeed 
in this, but the necessity is felt of maintaining a certain 
reserve. While BAyazid and his followers, called 'J'ayfuris 
spoke and acted as God- intoxicated men, 
the great majority of Sufis at this time agreed with 
Junayd in preferring “the path of sobriety.” The Koran 
and the Sunna were proclaimed to be the standard to which, 
not qteoulation only, but also spiritual feelings and states 


* Hw girdle {mnndr) is the synibo] of Zoroastrianism, i.e. ot dualit}’. 

* T.A. i, 1S9, 6. It is instructive to compare this poetical description of 
the myetie’s ascent trith the Arabic version (Qushajri, 56, penultimate line): 


j\jij ci ^ ^ ijJLt < laVi i tS uLLsju 

^ imMli diOaif dalas «,2i.L<Leju 

J' 
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must conform.’ Great stress was laid on the asoetio, moral, 
and devotional aspects of ^dfiism. “Our principles,” said 
Sahl b. 'Abdullab al«Tustari, “ are six : to bold fast bj 
Book of God, to model ourselves upon the Apostle {uMy 
God bless him and bis family and grant them peace I), to eat 
only wbat is lawful, to refrain from hurting people even 
though they hurt us, to avoid forbidden things, and to 
fulfil o’lligations without delay.”* “We derived Siifiism,” 
said Junayd, “not from disputation, but from hunger and 
abandonment of the world and the breaking of familiar ties 
and the renunciation of what men account good.”’ On the 
other hand, it was recognised that when the Sufi, after 
painfully mounting the steps of the mystic ladder, at last 
reache'd the summit of Divine knowledge, all his words and 
actions were holy and in harmony with the spirit of the | 
Divine I’/w, however they might seem to conflict with its 
letter. Hence “ the hypocrisy of gnostics is better than the i 
sincerity of neophytes.”* 

To recapitulate iae main points which I have endeavoured 
to bring out — 

(1) Sufiism, in the sense of ‘mysticism’ and ‘quietism,* 
was a natural development of the ascetic tendencies 
which manifested themselves within Islam during the 
Umayyad period. 

(2) This asceticism was not independent of Christian 
influence, but on the whole it may be called a Mu* 
hammadan product, and the Sufiism which grew ont 
of it is also essentially Muhammadan. 

(3) Towards the end of the second century a.h. a new 
current of ideas began to flow into ^fiism. These 
ideas, which are non-Islamic and theosophioal in 
character, are discernible in the sayings oi 
al*Earkhi (f 200 a.h.). 

' Sse, for esample, QuahaTri, 17, 4 from foot m NtifiMt, 4S, 8 fran isst; 
T.A.S2«,2; Qnsbmyri, 22, lOaqq. ^ 

■ T.A. i, 261, 4. 

* Qsdtqrf, pemiltiawte line. 

* OMbs^, 112, le. 
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(4) During the first half of the third century iuRr the 
new ideas were greatly developed and became the 
dominating element in Sdfiism. 

(6) The man who above all others gave to the Sdff 
doctrine its permanent shape was Dhu’l-Nun al-Misri 
(t 245 A.H.). 

(6) The historical environment in which this doctrine 
arose points clearly to Greek philosophy as the source 
from which it was derived. 

(7) Its origin must be sought in Neo-Platonism and 
Gbiosticism. 

(8) As the theosophical element in Sdfiism is Greek, so 
the extreme pantheistic ideas, which were^first 
introduced by Abd Yazid (Bdyazid) al-Bistdmi 
(t 261 A.H.), are Persian or Indian. The doctrine 
of /and (self-annihilation) is probably derived from 
the Buddhistic Nirvana. 

(9) During the latter part of the third century a.h. 
Sdfiism became an organised system, with teachers, 
pupils, and rules of discipline ; and continual efibrts 
were made to show that it was based on the Koran 
and the Traditions of the Prophet. 


II. 

The following list of definitions, which occur in the Risdla 
of Qttshayri, the Tadlikiratu*l-Aicliyd of Faridu’ddin 'A^tdr, 
and the NqfaJ^dtu'l-TlM of J4mi, is tolerably complete, but 
1 have omitted a few of comparatively modem date and 
tnitiftr interest, as well as several anonymous definitions to- 
whioh no date oan be assigned. It will be seen that from 
the first definition, by Ma'rdf al-Karkhi (t 200 a.h.), to the 
last, by Abd Sa'id b. AbiT-Khayr (f 440 a.h.), a period of 
nkmost two and a half oenturies comes into rebkoning. The 
definitionB are of all sorts — theosophical, pantheistio, ethical, 
epigranunatio, etymological. No one nowadays is likely to 
diupa^ the darivatum of * ISdfi * from (wool), hnt theae 



definitions show very plainly that snob was not the tibw 
taken by the Sdfis themselves, for against a single ease in 
which the word is connected with there are twelve wliioh 
> allude to its supposed derivation from (purity). Soane 
definitions occur only in Arabic, others only in Persian, and 
a large number in both languages. I have always given 
the Arabic version whenever I found it in Qushayri’s lUMa 
or in th» NafahaMl-Uns. Doubtless it would be possible 
to discover an Arabic original for most of the Persian 
definitions preserved in the Tadhktratu'l-Awliyd, if similar 
works in Arabic were thoroughly searched. 

1. Ma'rdf al-Karkbi (t 200 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is: to grasp the verities and to renounoA^ 
that which is in the hands of men. (Qushayri, 149, 
1 , T.A. i, 272, 4.) 

2. Abu Sulaym&n al-Dar&ni (f 215 a.h.) : 

^ /T ImS) ji i i * > 1 1 1 1 

jj\jj ^ b iSmtJjJj 

Tasawwuf is this : that actions should be passing over 
the Sufi (i.e. being done upon him) which are known 
to God only, and that he should always be with God 
in a way that is known to God only. (T. A. i, 233, 19.) 

3. Bishr al-H4fi (t 227 a.h.) : 

The Sufi is he that keeps a pure heart towards God. 
(T.A. i, 112, 18.) 

4. Dhu’l-Ndn (f 245 a.h.) : 

■3rj> 'll' m 

‘He was asked eonoeming Ta^wwnf, and ^lia .'^dld: 
**They (the Sdfis) are folk who have prefemd God 
to oTorything, so that God 'has prslmdd than to 
ave^i^ig.** (Qushayri, 149, 20,; i, 18^ 10.) 

i.B.A.t. ISOS. to 
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1L Blw’l.Niin : 

%s*i ^ ii>T dyfi 

IfItM iXiU 3 cfjs^ 

J <-0 t)^ 

The Sufi is such that, when he speaks, his language is 
the essence of his state, that is, he speaks no thing 
without being that thing ; and when he is silent his 
behaviour interprets his state and is eloquent of the 
detachedness of his state. (T.A. i, 126, 13.) 

6. Abd Turdb abNakhshabi (f 245 a.h.) : 

The Sufi is not defiled by anything, and everything is 
purified by him. (Qushayri, 149, 19.) 

7. Sari al-Saqati (f 257 a.h.) : 

^ cylsXll Jjb\l9 ^ 

4)11 ^ ^ 

Tasawwuf is a name including three ideas. The Sufi is 
he whose light of divine knowledge (gnosis) does not 
extinguish the light of his piety ; be does not utter 
esoteric doctrine which is contradicted by the exterior 
sense of the Koran and the Sunna ; and the miracles 
vouchsafe to him do not cause him to violate the 
holy ordinances of God. (Qushayri, 12, 1 ; T.A. i, 
262, 20.) 

8. Abd Haj^ al*Hadddd (t eircd 266 a.h.) : 

u; anil AAJb - 

Tayawwnf is wholly discipline. (T.A. i, 331, 6.) 

9« 6ahl b. 'Abdullah al-Tostari (t 283 a,h.) : 

U.1^ IjAa 
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The Sufi is he that reg^ards his Uood as shed with 
impunity and his property as lawful pvey. (Qushayri, 
149, 9.) 

10. Sahl b. ‘Abdullah al-Tustari : 

3 .A? 3 ^3^ ^ ^3i ^ [^3* 

jj ^ j»As^ j3 jjJu) jl y VlfiVr* J)A> 

The Sufi is he that is purged of defilement and is filled 
with meditations, and in the Tioinity of God is out 
off from mankind; and earth and gold are equal in 
his eyes. (T.A. i, 264, 1.) ' 

11. Sahl b. ‘Abdullah al-TuStari : 

^ ^ 3 ^t 3 jyS>^ 

Tasawwuf is : to cat little, and to take rest with God, 
and to flee from men. (T.A. i, 264, 3.) 

12. Abu Sa'id at*£barrdz (f 286 a.h.) : 

j\ jy ULiiii j3 j J^y^ *^3ij^ 3 

They asked concerning Tasawwuf. He said : “ The 
Sdfi is made pure by his Lord, and is filled witib. 
splendours, and is in the quintessence of delight from 
praise of God.” (T.A.) 

13. Sumnun al-Muhibb (f before 297 a.h.) : * 

l£^ 1 ^1 JUi uJyidsll 


* The Arabic origiiial is given by Snhiswaidi in the 

^ aUI jjl ^^\L0 


J'^^3 


jll SiMwe 


* AMgediagto Zahatiyyh al-Aiiffari (t 926 A.B.), vdio wrote s eos mi M i t si y oe 


Qoth^fPe is genenlly pienosBoed SnmBAa. fUl s^taf fl 

atttibiMtoBiiwe^iBtiMJV4|/iitit,p. 106, IwA line. 
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SiWttiitin was adced oonoeming Tasaw wuf. He answered ; 
is this, that thou shouldst possess nothing 
and that nothing should possess thee.” <(Qashayri, 
14S, 6 from foot.) 

14. ‘Amr b. 'Uthmin al-Makki (f 291 a.h.) : 

hi ^ ^ ig Jjl Ltj (3^ 

‘Amr b. ‘TJthm&n al-Makki was asked concerning 
Tasawwuf. He said : “ A man should always be 
occupied with that which is most suitable to him 
at the time.” (Qusha 3 rri, 148, 8 from foot.) ^ «- 

16. Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri (t 295 a.h.) : 

lAAifr U * -^i W i > 

It is the attribute of the Sdfi to be at rest when he 
has nothing, and unselfish when he finds anything. 
(Qushayri, 149, 9.)* 

16. Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri : 

^ ^ JjI 

AJ jfjt j\ j b 3 t).?^ * *’ 

^ y i3jt3jt * , 

1 CL Qnahsyri, 36, 21 : Ajt jj u3'H3i *^3 

jWl hi ^ ^J3^ ** They say, * The 96fi is the son of his 

Mni,' meening ttMgehy that bo ooenpiee himself with what is most suitable to 
UAaltfaaomant** In other words, he must let himself be a passiToinstniiiiant 
dllbsDMmensqar. 

* OTi *^to ha at rest when ha is non-existeiit, and to prefer (non^eiistmine) 
wim he Is eaditent*’ Probably Aiha and m not used hmaoW^ln 
IMbphilesopliiaalsonis. ^ 
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The Sdfis are they whose souls luive beoottie &«e 
the defilement of humanity and pure from the taint 
of self, and have obtained release firom lust, so that 
they are at rest with God in the first raijik and in 
the highest degree, and having fied from ali besides 
Him they are neither makers nor slaves. (T.A*) 

17t Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri : 

The Sufi is he to whom nothing is attached, and who 
does not become attached to anything. (T.A.) 

18. Abu’l-Husayn al-N<iri : 

i * ^ 

4^ijk£>- i uXlj 

4j ^ iIaj uipMvij ^ 

Tasawwuf is not a system composed of rules or sciences, 
but it is morals : i.e., if it were a rule it could be 
made one’s own by strenuous exertion, and if it were 
a science it could be acquired by instruction; but, 
on the contrary, it is morals — yourselves on the 
moral nature of God; and it is impossible to come 
forth to the moral nature of God either means of 
rules or by means of sciences. (T.A.) 

19. Abu’l-Husayn al-Ndri : 

y ujiiO j y vs— 11 v^o'jT 

Tasawwuf is freedom, and generosity, and abaeuce of 
aalf-oonstraint, and liberality. (T.A.) 

> 20. Abu’l-Hnsayn al-Ndri : 

u,.yai 

Ta^^wwuf is, to renounce all astfiah gain in agrdMt^fb 
gain the l^th. (T-A.) 
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Abo^l'Hiuajn al-Ndri : 

Ta§ttwwaf is hatred of the world and loye of the Lord. 
(T.A.) 

22. Junayd al-Baghd&di (f 297 a.h.) : 

It (Tasawwnf) is this : that the Truth (i.e. God) should 
make thee die from thyself and should make thee 
Uve in Him. (Qushayri, 148, 19.) 

23. Junayd: 

It is this : to be with God without attachment (to aught 
else). (Qushayri, 148, 4 from foot.) 

24. Junayd: 

Tasawwuf is violence : there is no peace in it. 
(Qushayri, 149, 5.) * 

25. Junayd: 

They (the Sdfis) are one family: no stranger enters 
among them. (Qushayri, 149, 5.) 

26. Jonayd: 

^\jjl 

Tifawwof is praise of God with oonoentration (of 
thought), and eosta^ oonneoted with hearing (of 


* OL Bsmjim’a Mjing: (nsd Ij^hj 

^ li lyi^l UU (QiHlttTri, 149, 17), «hs BMMiing of irUdi is 
oijkiwoil tj • AMSUob s1.Ab|M is the 84, 6 aqq. 
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the £oran« Traditions, or the like), and praotioe 
accompanied with ooxiformitj (to the Koran and 
the Sunna). (Qoshayri, 149, 6.) 

27. Junayd: 

T^e Sdfi is like the earth, on which eyery fool thing 
is thrown and from which only fair things come forth. 
(Qushayri, 149, 6.) 

28. Junayd: 

Yvrily, he (the Sufi) is like the earth which is trodden 
by the pious and the wicked, and like the cloudt 
which cast a shadow oyer everything, and like the 
rain whicv waters everything. (Qushayri, 149, 7.) 

29. Junayd : 

<0J1 U jl jJi UJmI ‘ 

Tasawwuf is : to be chosen for purity. Whoeyer is 
thus chosen (and made pure) from all except GK>d is 
aSdfi. (T.A.) 

30. Junayd: 

<»>7 III t j 

<Xa«s* jjfllUt-l j jti JjjA ^ 

The is he whose heart, like the heart cl Ahrahanif 
has £|iiiid aalyation from the wmdd and is frdfiHlblg 
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' 'I34d^ cbimiiandiiient ; his resignation is the resigna* 
tlen of .Ishmael ; his aorrow^ is the sorrow of David ; 
his poverty is the poverty of Jesus ; his longing is 
the longing of Moses in the hour of communion ; and 
his sincerity is the sincerity of Muhammad — God 
bless him and his family and grant them peace ! (T. A.) 

81. Jnnayd: 

“Tasawwuf is an attribute wherein man abides/^ xtey 
said, Is it an attribute of God or of His creatures P ” 
He answered : " Its essence is an attribute of God 
and its system is an attribute of mankind.” (T.A.) 

32. Junayd: 

They asked about the essence of Tasawwuf. He said : 
** Do thou lay hold of its exterior and ask not con- 
oeming its essence, for that were to do violence to 
it” (T.A.) 

83. Junayd : 

The S&fis are they who subsist by God in such sort that 
ume knoweth W mily He. (T.A.) 

84. Junayd: 

j j\ ti—Jk) viu <» ij rfi7 

Jf^ jy^ 3 tr* 3 

3 •>>> J 
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ci-^ac^ j 4X;S1 ci— ^1 ^J::^\liJHJ f ^Ji^ 

ie>^^ C^)uL« j u-oSyA*. ^ J^, j 

Tasawwuf ia : to purify the heart from the reeunrenoe 
of inborn weakness, and to take leate of one’s natijral 
characteristics, and to extinguish the attributes of 
humanity, and to hold aloof from sensual temptations, 
and to dwell with the spiritual attributes, and to 
mount aloft by means of the Divine sciences, and to 
practise that which is eternally the best, and to bestow 
sincere counsel on the whole people, and faithfully 
to observe the Truth, fijid to follow the Prophet in 
respect of the Law.' (T.A.) 

36. JTtosh&d al-Dinawari (t 299 a.h.) : 

J UI-wl im JyM 

Tasawwuf is parity of heart, and to do what is pleasing 
to God Almighty, and to have no personal volition 
although you mix with men. (T.A.) 

36. Mimsh&d uLDinawari : 

xJljJ ^ 3 V • *5**^ 

joU JL) cu— iJ j 

Tasawwuf is : to make a show of wealth,’ and to prefer 
being unknown, that people may not recognise thee, 
and to abstain from everything useless. (T.A.) 

37. Abu Muhammad Ruwaym (t 303 a.h.) : 

^Uj aUI JUi 4^^ 

1 Hiis definitkm is ascribed by Sba'r&ni (Lav4pi^, p 160) to dilM 'AMsS^ll 
b. Kbaftfi 

* I.S. for fasref beeomliw Imowa as a dervlah. It b told et Sewm fluri 
^*toi«aida tbe etad of Us life m Ud bimaelf amosg the rich, bet thapriw bs wm 
aot wiled frinefibW* 
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Buwaym was asked concerning Tasawwuf. He replied ; 

It is the self-abandonment of the soul with God 
according to His will.” . (Qushayri, 148, fifth line 
from foot.) 

38. Ruwaym : 

c-d*/c5\ Jlas^- 

Tasawwuf is based on three qualities : a tenacious 
attachment to poverty and indigence ; a profound 
sense of sacrifice and renunciation ; and absence of 
self-obtrusion and personal volition. (Qushayri, 148, 
last line.) 

39. ‘All b. Sahl al-Isfahdni (t 307 a.h.) : 

nlj-i 

Tasawwuf is : to become quit of all persons save Him, 
and to make one’s self clear of others except Him. 
{NaJahdiu'l'Uns, 116, 1.) 

40. Husayn b. Mansur al-Halliij (t 309 a.h.) : 

He was asked concerning the Sufi, and he answered ; 
“One essentially unique; none turns towards him, 
nor does he turn towards anyone.” (Qushayri, 148, 21.) 

41. Abu Muhammad al-Jurayri (f 311 a.h.) : 

Abd M uhamm ad al-Jurayri was asked concerning 
Tawwv’uf. Ho said : “ It is to enter into every 
lofty disposition and to go forth from every low 
disposition.” (Qushayri, 148, 16.) 
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42. Abd Muhammad al-Jurajrl : 

TasaWT^uf is : to be observant (of God) in all circum- 
■' stances and to be constant in self - discipline. 
(Qushayri, 149, 18.) 

43. Abu ‘Amr al-Dimashqi' (f 320 a.h.) : 

J-^ iif’ I— Jj I— 

ifAJblAAj 

Tasawwuf is : to behold the imperfection of the 
phenomenal world, nay, to close the eye to every- 
thing imperfect in contemplation of Him who is 
remote from all imperfection. {Nafahdtu'l - Uns, 
175, 14.) 

44. Abu Bakr al-Kattani (t 322 a.h.) : 

bi c-O c. jL&i A (— 

' Tasawwuf is a good disposition : he that exceeds thee 
in goodness of disposition has exceeded thee in purity 
of heart. (Qushayri, 149, 10.) ^ 

45. Abu Bakr al-Katt4ni : 

Tasawwuf is purity and spiritual vision. (T.A.) 

46. Abu Bakr al-Katt&ni : 

^ xU? 

job jUaSwidl 

The Sufi is he that regards his devotion as a crime for 
which it behoves him to ask pardon of God. (T.A.) 


> In the T.A. this definitioD u rendered 
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47. Abd *Ali al-Rddbbin (f 322 a.h.) : 

Tamwwuf is : to alight and abide at the Beloved’s door, 
even though one is driven away therefrom. (Qushayri, 
149, 11.) 

48. *Abu ‘Ali al-Eudhbdri : 

Lijl JUj 

And be said also: “It is the purity of nearness (to 
God) after the defilement of farness.” (Qushayri, 
149, 12.) 

49. Abd ‘All al-Rudhb&ri : — 

Uk^ y Us ^ ) 

The Sdfi is he that wears wool with purity of hear?,' 
and makes his ‘ self ’ taste the food of maltreatment, 
and casts the world behind his back, and travels in 
the path of Mustafd.* (T.A.) 

50. ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Murta'ish (t 828 a.h.). 

They asked him, “ What is Tasawwuf P ” He replied, 
“ It is ambiguity and deception and concealment.” 
{Nafnhdiv'l- Uns, 230, last line.) 

51. ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Murta‘ish : 

^ 00^ w ^ Ub]L liyu) t " --■■'< 1 ‘i 

IftUac 

The Sufi is he that becomes pure from all tribulations 
and absent (in spirit) from all gifts. (T.A.) 

• 

i.o. the ChiMon (hie » tlie Prophet Muhammad. Thia sajinff, as 
^uolod hen*, oocura iu thu SupplcmeDt Ui tho T.A. It is also fouiul pnih 
omlaaion of the Hno) clause) in the body ut that work, where it is ascrib^ to 
Abi& 'Abdullah b. Khafif (t 331 a.h.). 
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52. Aba’l-Hasan al-Muzajyin (t 3^9 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is, to let one's self be led to the Truth. 
.{Qushayri, 149, 18.) 

53. Abu ‘Abdullah b. Khafif (f 331 a.h.^) : 

(Ji— »«.> jl j LS — jii cJjLiaJ 

Tasawwuf is patience under the events of destiny, and 
acceptance from the hand of Almighty God, and 
travelling over desert and highland. (T.A.) 

64. Abu Bakr al- W 4siti (t after 320 a.h.) : 

The Sufi is he that speaks from consideration, and 
whose inmost heart has become illuminated by 
reflection. (T.A.) 

55; Abu Bakr al-Shibli (f 334 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is, to sit with God without care.* (Qushayri, 
i49, 13.) 

56. Abu Bakr al-Shibli : 

. ^^\x) ilyis 

J>}? <Ir ^ 

The Sufi is separated from mankind and united with 
God, as God hath said, “ And I chotte thee for myeelf*' * 
i.e. He separated him from all others ; then he said, 
“ Thou ehalt not see Me” * (Qushayri, 149, 15.) 

^ So JAiinS. Uusbayri gives the date of his death as 391 a.h. 

* In fhe KafaMt^ 90, 4 from foot, this dchnition is attributed to Junayd. 

* Koran, zx, 43. 

* Kona, vii, 139. 
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57. AM Bakr al-Shibli : 

tjj) uJLoslt 

Tasawwaf is a burning flash of lightning. (Qushayri, 
i49, 16.) 

68. Abu Bakr al-Shibli : 

The Siifis are children in the bosom of God. (Qushayri, 
149, 16.) 

59. Abd Bakr al-Shibli : 

t* ** 5 ^ O 

(JIjSJI ^ jJb 

It (Tasawwuf) is, to be guarded from seeing the 
phenomenal world. (Qushayri, 149, 16.) 

60. Abu Bakr al-Shibli : 

Tasawwuf is this : that the Sufi should be even as he 
was before ho came into existence. (T.A.) 

61. Abd Bakr al-Shibli : 

Tasawwuf is control of the faculties and observance of 
the breaths.' (T.A.) 

62. Abu Bakr al-Shibli : 

JLmU ^ tXuib 

The Sdfi is a true Sufi only when he regards all 
• mankind as his own family. (T.A.) 

* Tho practice of holding the breath, like tliat of carrying rosaries (Qoahayri, 
22, lU^, NHims to be oi Indiau origin (cf. You Rremer, CuUurgeukitMieke 
p. 48 sqq.). Among the savinp of Bkyaxid al-Bisfliml we find, 

** For gnoffties, worwip is olwenrimce of the breaths A. i, 162, 10). 
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63. Abd Sa*id Ibnu’l-A'rdbi (f 340 a.h.) : 

J^l iJi ^^-3-11 

The whole of the Tasawwuf consists in abandonment of 
Superfluities. {NafaMtu'l-Um, 248, 2.) 

64. Abu’l-Hasan al-Bushanji (t 347 a.h.) : 

They asked concerning Tasawwuf. He answered : 
“ Deficiency of hope and incessant devotion to 
work.” (T.A.) 

66. Ja'far al-Khuldi (f .348 a.h.) : 

jAsT Jaj j 

Tasawwuf is, to throw one’s self into servility and to 
come forth from humanity, and to look towards God 
with entirety. (T.A.) 

66. Abu ‘Amr b. al-Najid (t 366 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is to be patient under commandment and 
prohibition. (T.A.) 

67. Abu ‘Abdullah al-Kudhbdri (f 369 a.h.) : 

la«ll >. gJC .11 ■ *j -'■••-H 

Tasawwuf is, to renounce ceremony, and to use 
an aflected elegance,* and to discard vainglory. 
(Nqfafidtu’l-Uns, 300, 11.) 

68. Abu Muhammad al-Rasibi (t 367 a.h.) : 

'iy iU>d a 1 h ^ aI& j 1! ^ 

JU; JaJl Ji Ji^il j Aic Jjj <1, 


1 Elegance was a characteriRtic of the z%ndiq». Some SCkfis, e.g. the 
Malkmatis, pretended to he z%ndiq9 in order to esca^ the reputation of holmeee. 
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The S<i{| is not a Sufi until no earth supports him, and 
no heaven shadows him ; until he finds no favour 
with mankind ; and until his resort in all circum- 
stances is to the most high God. {NafaJ^tu'l-Uns, 
304, 8.) 

69. Abu’l- Hasan al-Husri (t 371 a.h.) : 

jL J1L3J\ 5l 

The Caliph said, “ What is Tasawwuf ? ” He answered : 
“ It is this, that the Siifi does not take rest or 
comfort in anything in the world except God, and 
that he commits his affairs to Him who is the Lord 
and who Himself oversees that which He hasapre- 
destined. What remains after God unless error P 
When he has found the Lord, be does not again 
regard any other thing.” (T.A.) 

70. Abu’l-Hasan al-Husri : 

3 <>*“ !/ >S3j 3 

The Sufi is he that, having onoe become dead to 
(worldly) taints, does not go back thereto, and having 
onoe turned his face God ward, does not relapse there- 
from ; and passing events in no wise affect him. (T.A.) 

71. AbuT-Hosan al-Husn : 

B if j >» ^ vr.<i<ii jl 




... '^Sr 
Jk&I 


The Sufi is he whose ecstasy is his (real) existence, and 
whose attributes are his veil, i.e., if a man knows 
himself, he knows his Lord. (T.A.) 
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72. Abu’l-Hasan al'Husri : 

• • • 

The Sufi is he whom they do not find existent after 
their own existence.^ (T.A.) 

78. Abu’l-Hasan al-Husri : 

Tasawwuf is, to have a heart pure from the defilement 
of oppositions. (T.A.) 

74. Abu ‘Uthmdn al-Maghribi (t 373 a.h.) : 

Jjlib- JLJI j j J uJjl-iJ 

Tasawwuf is severance of ties and rejection of created 
things and union with the (Divine) realities. (T.A.) 

75. Abu’l- ‘Abbas al-Nahdwandi (t about 400 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is, to keep one’s state hidden and to bestow 
honour on one’s brethren. (T.A.) 

76. Abu’l-Hasan al-Ehurqdni (t 425 a.h.) : 

^ Oy} %iys 

The Sufi is not a Sufi in virtue of patched cloak and 
prayer-carpet, and the Sufi is not a Sufi by rules 
and customs ; the true Sufi is he that is nothing. 
{NafahdMl- Uns, 337, 6.) 

77. Abul-Hasan al-Ehurqdni : 

ijli— jliib ^JX) 


u 


1906. 


^ 1.6. he only cxistB in God. 
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The S<3ii ie a day that needs no son, and a night that 
needs no moon or star, and a not-being that needs no 
being. {Nafahdtu'l-Uns, 337, 7.) 


78. Abu Sa'id b. Abi’l-Khayr (f 440 a.h.) : 

ji isf \ j ^ jj ^ 


They asked the Shaykh, “What is TasawwufP” He 
said : “ To lay aside what thou hast in thy head, to 
give what thou hast in thy hand, and not to recoil 
from whatsoever befalls thee.” (Nafakdtu’l - Uns, 
346, 12.) 
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AURANGZEB’S REVENUES. 

By H. BEVERIDGE. 

rrillE late Mr. Edward Thomas made an examination of 
the revenues of the Moghal Empire, and, among 
other things, gave tables for Aurangzeb’s revenues for the 
years 16o4-5, 1663-4 (?), 1697, and 1707. But he 
omitted to notice the statistics given in the Miriitu-l-'Aalam, 
and which relate, aiiparently, to the year 1078 a.h. or 
1668 \.n. They are very full, and appear to have been 
carefully compiled. The author, whether he was Bakhtawar 
Kiiin or, as is more likely, Muhammad Baqa, was in 
Aurangzeb’s service and had good opportunities of acquiring 
information. The paragraphs have been translated by 
Sir Henry Elliot, and appear in his History, vol. vii, 
pp. 162 et seq., but his manuscript was probably not perfect, 
and the translation is not quite correct. Lately I have 
been reading the paragraphs in the copy of the Mirat 
belonging to our Society and described by Mr. Morley, 
and I have also consulted the MSS. in the British Museum. 
The account begins in what the writer calls the Third 
Numayish of the Seventh Arajish, and at p. 2526 of the 
R.A.S. copy. First, the length and breadth of the empire 
are given both in royal {had^aln) koi and in ordinary 
(rasmi) kos, that is, kos commonly used in most parts of 
India ; the writer stating that the royal kos is one of 5,000 
cubits (zard’) of the dimension of 42 finger-breadths, and 
that 2 such kos arc equal to 3^ ordinary kos. (Here 
it may be parenthetically remarked that Oriental writers 
commonly call the distance from west to east length, *and 
that from north to south breadth, a mode of speaking 
which seems to agree with the etymology of the words 
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Imd latitude. According to the Mirut, then, th» 
Ungth of the empire from Lahari Bandar in Scinde to 
fiaadaaal fhdna in Bengal was 994 royal kos or 1,740 common 
UUes, and the breadth from the Tibet frontier and Caebmere 
to the fort of ^olapiir was 672 royal kos or 1,176 common 
ones. As regards the first of these starting-points, Lahari 
Bandar was a port, now deserted, at an old mouth of the 
Indus, for an account of which see EUiot, i. Appendix, 
p. 374, but Bindasal, or Bandasal, I have not been able to 
identify. In Tiefenthaler, vol. i, pp. 19 and 20, it appears as 
Bandanil, and is described as 30 kos from Sylhet, and as 
on the frontiers of Cachar. In the Mirat it is also described 
as 30 kos from Sylhet, and I presume this means in an 
easterly direction. I think that the proper speUing must 
be Bandasal, and not Bindasal as in Elliot, and that the 
word may be compared with the names Bhitarband and 
Bahirband given to two tracts in the Bungpore district. 
Possibly the true spelling should be Bandasal, and the 
meaning is Terminus or the True Boundary. The 30 kos 
from Sylhet are royal kos, and an idea of the distance 
may be obtained from the statement that Jahangimagar, 
“commonly called Dhaka,” is described as 87 kos distant 
from Sylhet. Taking 12 common kos as the length of 
a day’s journey, it would require 145 stages, or 4 months 
27 days, to travel from west to east of the empire, and 
98 stages, or 3 months 10 (?) days, to travel from north 
to iouth of it. The above estimate of distance is more 
moderate than ’Abdu-1- Hamid’s in the Bad^ahnama, for 
he makes the length from Lahari Bandar to Sylhet about 
2,000 royal kos, and the breadth from the fort of Bast (in 
Afghanistan) to the fort of Ausa (the Owsa of the ms^, 
in the Byderabad territory, and not Orissa, as Thomas has 
it) about 1,500 (royal?) kos. See the Bib. Ind., 2nd ed., 
p.70». 

In Shah Jahta’s time the number of provinces or Subaha 
#W twenty-two, and to these *Abdu-l-Hamid adds the 
Vlfiyat of Bf^na, and the total revenue was 8 orOs and 
80 kron Of dims, dr '£22,000,000. In Auiangatd^'a fe%B, 





tlifngh th» empiie was enki^ged toDfuda the ooath, it m„ 
^limiiiif^ed towards the north* and so theee ware ohljiF 
19 Sttbahs instead of 22 or 23, hat the nnaaber of pargmaa 
Or chftripts was greater, being 4,440 as against 4,350. Thn 
last lour entries in 'Abdu-l-HSmid’s list (wde ThoBMS, p. 28) 
disappear in the Mirat, for Balkh and BadaU^an had 
been surrendered to the Uzbegs, Qandahar had been tafcflrt 
by Persia, and Baglana had been absorbed in £handesh» 
Instead, too, of Daulatabad and Telingana we have 
Aurangabad and Zafarahad, i.e. Bidar. The total revenno 
shown in the Mirat is higher than ‘Abdu-l-Hamid’s, beillg 
9 arbs 24 krors 17 lacs 16,082 dams, or upwards olt 
i£23,000,000. It is added in Elliot’s translation that out 
of the 9 arbs odd, 1 arb and 72 krors odd were Mdliaa, that 
is, were paid to the royal treasury, and that the assignments 
of the jdyircidrs or the remainder was 7 arbs 51 krors odd. 
But this does not appear to be a correct translation. The 
Mirat does not mean, I think, that Aurangzeb’s revenuA 
was only 1 arb 72 krors odd dams, i.e. about £4,500,009^ 
and that the remainder, amounting to £18,500,000, 
went as tankhudh or assignments to the jagirdars. The 
word which Elliot has translated ‘ remainder ’ is the 
technical term jmtbdqi, which according to Wilson means 
lands set apart for Jagir grants if required and the revenue 
from lands so reserved and not yet alienated. And it it 
agnificant that the expression in the original is & patbdfl, 
**and the patbdqi” not “or the remainder” as in EUigh 
Evidently what is meant here by the word k^tta is tho 
revenue of the Grown lands, and not the total amount ef 
land revenue received by the emperor. A similar divinoB 
«{ the revenue is made by ‘Abdu-1- Hamid (id., p. 713), and 
he adds, “ Formerly there was not so much duxii^ 

this reign it has come to this amount on account of the 
extension of the empire.” He too makes the l^dlifa revenuA 
a very small portion of the whdie, viz. 1 arb and 20 kxon 
out of 8 arbe and 80 krors. The detailed ooeoimt of 
revenue Itom each province given in the Mbit diflera IfecBl 
^e total stated there, for the aggregate ol the fignes comas 
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It idbimt 9 arlw and 48 krors, or 24 krors more than Hie 
tiML But BQch discrepancies are of common occorrenoe 
ill Oriental writers. It may be noted that by some mistake 
Hie o<^yist the rerenue of Akbarabad, t^t is, Agra, is 
Viderstat^ in the B.A.S. copy’ftnd made the same as that of 
A^madibad, that is, Gnjrat, and that in Elliot, id., p. 164, 
the number of the mahaU in the Tatta, i.e. the Scinde, 
province has been wrongly included in the revenue. The 
correct figures are 57 mahals and 74,986,900 dams. The 
figures given in the Miratu-l-'Aalam are interesting, as they 
substantially agree with the official return of Aurangzeb’s 
revenues for 1654—5 (Thomas, p. 35), and also with Bernier’s 
figures (id., p. 37). Thomas remarks that Bernier is 
“a witness for whom the greatest reliance might have 
been claimed had he expressed more confidence in his 
own returns.” Some people may think that this diffidence 
is an additional guarantee of good faith, and that Bernik’s 
remark ” Suivant ce memoire que je ne crois pas trop exact 
ni veritable ” does not detract from the value of his figures. 

I observe that both Thomas and Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole 
quote Dr. Gemelli Careri as a good authority for Aurangzeb’s 
reign. They apparently, then, do not consider that there 
is any foundation for the remark of Anquetil du Perron 
that Gemelli Careri was a Neapolitan who amused himself 
during a long illness with writing a book of travels round 
the world without ever quitting his chamber. Du Perron 
aupports his remark, which is made in Tiefenthaler, vol. ii, 
488-9, by a reference to a work by Sir James Porter, 
who was ambassador at Constantinople in the eighteenth 
oentury. My friend Mr. Irvine has been good enough to 
look into the subject of Gbmelli Careri’s credibility, and the 
result seems to bo that Careri really travelled, but that he 
inserted many things in his book which were not the fruit 
of his' own observations. Thomas makes use of Careri in 
mther a aingular way. He quotes him as saying that the 
Meghal receives from only his hereditary countries, that is, 
ewlusive of the conquests in the Deccan, £80,000,000, and 
m a ke s the comment that this statement is highly interesting 
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on aoooimt of its dose approadi to 13iat given bxm 
independent testimony of Manuoci. Now Hannoci’s fignies 
are £39,000,000, and Thomas assimilates them to Oareri^e 
monstrous total by doubling them, on the ground that Manuooi, 
or at least Catrou, says that Atutmgzeb’s miscellaneous revtlfclife 
** le casuel de Tempire,” equals or exceeds his land 
This seems to me highly improbable. Moreover, Manuoci*s 
£39,000,000 mcludes the revenues of the conquests in the 
Deccan, which Careri expressly excludes. 
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SUSOA: HEB OBIODT AHD HISTOBT. 

Bt B. C. MAZUMDAR, M.B.A S. 

l^UBGA is mighty Paurasuc goddess ; and of all tli^ 
forms of Siva's wife or Sakti is the most popular 
imd greatly honoured in the province of Bengal. It is in 
the province of Bengal only that her Piija (worship) is 
celebrated with great pomp and idol-exhibition. By * Fuji * 
the Anglo-Indian means now the Durga-Puja festival of 
Bengal, during which all Government offices remain olosed 
for one month. A new clay image of the goddess is made 
for the occasion, and it is enthroned on the sixth day of 
light fortnight of the month Advina. She is worshipped 
during the three days next following, and iff then immersed 
in water on the DaSaml day. These are all very widely 
known facts, but I mention them with a distinct purpose in 
view, as will ha shown later on. 

I. 

I need hardly point out that neither the Vedas nor the 
old Vedio literature knew the name of this mighty goddess. 
Dr. A. A. Macdonell has shown in his excellent edititom el 
the Bfhaddevata that one solitary, meaningless mention ol 
her name in that book (ii, 77) is an interpolation.' Leaving 
aside the Mahabharata Samhita, we do not find any trace of 
her in any literature or epigraphic writings down to at least 
the fifth century a.d. It is necessary, therefore, to 
critically the chapters of the Mahabharata where Dai^ 
i^pean. 


> Tha nsms D«(S do« not Mam to be imrnfaoned aitber ia flw Bte^nfs or 
ia Maim. 
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MB" 

lObcm «i» two chapters in the Bombay edition of the 
Mlliabharata Saznhita containing prayers to the goddesa 
ItHttgS ; ^ they are the sixth of the Yirato Parvan and the 
twenty-third of the Bhisma Parvan. The Bardwan Baj 
lunily Mahabharata does not contain any chapter in the 
YirSm Parvan devoted to a prayer to Durga ; a very careful 
Bengali translation of this Mahabharata has been published 
by the proprietor of a journal named Vangavasi, It is to 
be noted that excepting these chapters there is no mention 
even of her name elsewhere in the Samhita. The goddess, 
whose mythology is not given at all in the Mahabharata, 
either independently or in connection with the worship 
of l^iva or Skanda, is made the recipient of two stray 
prayers very loosely connected with the preceding «nd 
subsequent chapters. This circumstance is alone sufficient 
to throw doubt on the genuineness of these prayer chapters. 
But I have better proofs to offer to show that they are very 
late interpolations. ^ 

Referring first to the Durga-stotra in the Virata Parvan, 
we find the goddess described as daughter of Yadoda, the 
wife of Nanda of the Cowherd tribe (iv, 6, 2), sister of 
Vasudeva (iv, 6, 4), living permanently on the Vindhya 
hills (iv, 6, 17), and wearing a peacock’s tail for her armlet 
(iv, 6, 8). She is very dark in colour (iv, 6, 9), and 
possesses four heads and four arms (iv, 6, 8). She is 
a maiden, or Kumari Bruhmacarini (iv, 6, 7), and sways 
the worlds by remaining a maiden for ever (iv, 6, 14). It 
is also stated that it was she who killed the demon 
Mahijasura (iv, 6, 15), and that, as Eali, is fond of wine, 
flesh, and animals. She dwells on the Vindhya mountain 
(iv, 6, 17). 

Now, first of all, she is not described as Parvati, wife of 
Mahideva, in this chapter. To make her a wife of any 
god would also have been inconsistent with her character as 
Sninarl for ever. In the eighth sloka she is cmnpared to 
'Podma, wife of Naraya^a,' but her own condition is given 


> 8m FuibSlI, Indiu H^rOokar,” p. 169. 
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as that of a EmnarL This shows eloarly that Burga hadi 
not become Farvati when this chapter was composed. Thera 
is no hint thrown out that she had any relationship with 
‘the Himalaya, but, on the other hand, her origin is distinotly 
given as from the family of the Cowherds, and the YiDi3^& 
is described as her place of abode. She is associated hei^ 
with the worship of Ers^a, and is shown rather to be the 
tribal goddess of the Gopas or Abhiras. 

The goddess Durga of the Furanas is ' tapta-kaflcana 
varaabha ' Gauri, and not dark in colour, and she has toi 
arms and not four. Neither Bur^ nor any other form of 
diva’s Sakti carries four heads on the shoulder. It is also 
to be noted that Durga is not included in the Dato Maha* 
vidyas or the ten glorious forms of the l^akti. The assertion 
in the stotra that Durga killed Mahisasura is false according 
to the Mahabharata mythology, for it is distinctly mentioned 
in the Yana Farvan that Skanda, son of Agni, whom 
Mah^eva and Tima worshipped for nascent glory, dis* 
tinguished himself specially by having killed the demon 
Mahisasura (iii, 230). 

Now I shall consider another important' character of 
Durga, that she is Yindhyavasinl Eali and is very fond of 
wine and bloOd. During the early years of the seventh 
century a.d. we find it often mentioned by Bamibhatta and 
others that the non-Aiy'ans worshipped horrible goddesses 
in the Yindhya region by ofiPerings of wine and blood. Till 
then, it seems, the Yindhyavasini had not obtained admission 
into the temples of the Hindus. Either towards the end of 
the seventh or by the beginning of the eighth century A»D. 
the poet Yakpati composed his Gaii^vaho kavya. In thi* 
book the goddess Yindhyavasinl appears in double character ; 
die is called in clear terms non-Aryan Eali, and at the 
same time declared to be a form of Farvati herself.^ Her 
woidiippers till Ihen are the Eoli women and the l^varaa 
wearing turmeric leaves for their garment. Offerings uadi 

^ In ttte Kidwibari she is menticmed as the wife of dira, ass Mias Bid4iiig’s 
teanalation, pp. 49-M. 
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attd Imman blood (vide slokas 270 to 33ft 
Bonadifty Sanskrit Series edition). 
gi'TOs US some idea as to the time when, as a hymn 
homow of Darga as YindhyaySsinT, the sixth chapter of 
‘ftie YirS^a Faryan was composed. The twenty-third chapter 
^ the Fhisma Paryan is hopelessly confused. All that has 
hean said of Durga in tha sixth chapter of the Yirate Faryan 
is fully repeated here, and still she is called the mother of< 
Bkanda (yi, 23, 11), which is inconsistent with her character 
as Eumarl (yi, 23, 4). Though in the seyenth Sloka she is 
said to haye her origin in the family of Nanda Gopa, yet 
EanhkT, or bom in the family of Eudika, is another adjectiye 
giyen her in the eighth 4loka. 

It appears that when Burgii was merely a non..Aryan 
tribal goddess her non-Sanskritio name was also either 
Durgi or something which had a similar sound. The 
reason for this supposition is that for want of some orth^ojr 
grammatical deriyation of the word a new and defe^vo 
gxammatioal explanation had to be thought out. Deriyation 
of the name has been giyen in the following words : 
'*^Dargat tarayase Durge tat tvam Durgil smrta janaih” 
(iy, 6, 20). 

Whether Durga had an independent existence as a tribal 
goddess and only later became one and the same with 
Vindhyayasini, or whether the goddess Yiudhyayasini in 
the process of oyolution at the fusion of tribes became 
Durga, is not easy to ascertain.' But that there was onoe 
a Eumari Durga, not belonging to the household of Siya, 
is home out by the iuterpolatod btotras in the Mahabharata. 


II. 

I diall now give some account of a hitherto unnotioed 
Kkunaii worship prevalent amongst the non- Aryan dudra 
oisstes in the Oriya- speaking hill tracts in the Distiiot of 


' Bm Bsiigal CeMW Baport, ISOl, vid. i, pp. 181-^ 
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Baanbalpur, lying on the Boath'«w<totak& border of Benjgil, 
In this out-of-the-way place, only reoen:ti.y opmed out hf^ 
a railway line, all the different tribes retain to this day 
their old manners and customs, unaffected by Brahtas^ic 
influence. The place is extremely interesting on that acooimit 
for ethnographic researches. 

Kulta, Dumal, and Sud are the ^dra castes of Sambidpur 
that celebrate the festival of Eunmri-Osa in the lunar month 
Alvina, from the eighth day of its dark fortnight to the- 
ninth day of the hght fortnight. Though the Brahman 
priests officiate in all the reUgious and domestic ceremonies 
of these people, the worship of the goddess Kumarl during 
this festival is wholly and solely performed by the unmarried 
girls of these Sudra people. It is a festival of the maidens 
for a maiden goddess. The word Osii seems to be a con- 
traction of the Oiiya term Upas (Sanskrit Upavasa). On 
the Ersna Aspiml day the maidens, singing special songs, 
go out in large companies from the villages in quest of good 
clay for making an image of the goddess Eurauri. They 
themselves fashion the idol in a rude form and besmear it 
with vermilion. They sing and dance every day in honour 
of the goddess, and that is the only thmg they do to 
worship her. 

In some villages, owing very likely to the BrShmanio 
influence, the figures of Hara-Parvati and Laksmi are 
painted by the girls on the walls, in addition to the figure 
of Eumarl. But this shows more unmistakably that this 
Kumari is separate from, and has no connection with, the 
renowned consort of Mahadeva. 

Some of the songs chanted for worshipping the goddess 
are interesting as giving some clue to the history (ff the 
Jastival. I notice here particularly two lines of one song; 
they ore — 

“Advine Eumari janam 
Gopinl-kule pujan.” 

It was in the month Alvina that the goddess Enmirl was 
, bbm, and in this month she is worshipped the ienwles 
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<#i|laNt'tb<ii of 1ii6 Cowherds. Is not, then, this Eumiii 
tflijlliaui whom we meet with in the interpolated chapters 
Mahlbharata as ' Nanda-gopa-kale jala ’ f 

Astami is the principal day of the whole festival ; 
the maidens sing and dance that day almost im- 
Oenringly, on the village green, till late at night. It is 
Worth noting that that is the very day regarded as very 
important and holy in Bengal during the Durga-Puja; 
and special fasting is observed by the Bengali Hindus on 
that day called Maha -Astami (great Astami). I should 
further notice that it is even now a custom in many villages 
in the District of 24 Parganas in Bengal, that on this 
Maha- Astami day a Brahman maiden is to be worshipped 
by other maidens by offering her new cloth, vermilion, and 
flowers. 

Again, on the day next following, that is, on the Kavami 
day, the non- Aryan maidens of Sambalpur sing some hai^y 
dbcent songs in honour of their maiden goddess. For this 
reason the songs of the girls in general during the Eumuri- 
OsS (called Palkhai songs by many people) are unfortunately 
believed by outsiders to be wholly indecent. I may draw the 
attention of readers to the fact that the custom of singing 
obscene songs on the Navami day during the Durga-Puja 
in Bengal was very widely prevalent throughout the lower 
province of Bengal some twenty years ago, and even now 
this custom is in full force in many villages far away from 
civilised centres. The Bengali phrase “ Navamir Khciid ” 
(obscene songs of Navami day) is well known throughout 
Bengal proper. 

After the completion of worship on the Aukla Navami 
day the non- Aryan maidens of Sambalpur throw the Eumari 
id^ into water, singing songs meanwhile. I have stated 
already that the goddess Durg^ is also immersed in water 
on the Dotemi day (called Vijayit Da^ami) in Bengal. 

As the Brahmans and other high - caste Hindus of 
Sambalpur do not take any part in the Kumari-Osa of 
the dodias, end as the Durga-Puja in Bengal style is wholly 
unkaown to the people of Sambalpur, no one will venture to 
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say that the lower-caste Sadias in these maooessibie muy 
txaots imitated the Dorga-Fuja of BeiagaL Since the Dorgih 
Puja is celebrated in Bengal alone in a form and style which 
strongly resemble the Eumari-Osa of Sambalpur in many 
y4ry important particulars, I may venture to think that it 
was from some non- Aryan tribes of Bengal (who were once 
akin to the Sudras of Sambalpur and had great influence 
all over the province of lower Bengal) that the Durga-PCja 
was borrowed by the Hindus. 

The influence of Brahmanism is nowadays so very supreme 
in the province of Bengal that even those low-caste people 
who allow widows to remarry, eat fowls, and drink wine, 
elsewhere consider those acts as degrading and defiling. 
Consequently it is impossible now to get any evidence in 
this direction from the customs of any lower-class people in 
Bengal proper. 

I mention another fact in connection with the BurgS- 
Puja rituals in Bengal. A plantain-tree is covered with 
a piece of cloth and is posted on the right side of the 
idol 'Burgil. This plantain-tree is regarded as the goddess 
Vana Burga (Burgii who resides in forests), and she is 
worshipped duly and carefully along with Burga and other 
deities associated with her and represented there in the 
idol exhibition. As to whence this Vana Burga came the 
Puranas are silent, and the priests offer no satisfactory 
explanation. That this Yana Burga was a goddess of some 
wild tribes seems pretty certain in the light of the facts 
already detailed. That in addition to the image of Burga 
a Yana Burga has to bo set up and propitiated, shows that 
there was something in the origin of the Puja whiob 
recognised a gqddess other than the consort of ^iva. 

The reward for which the non- Aryan maidens of Sambalpur 
hope by worshipping their Kumar? goddess is that their 
brothers may obtain a long life. Hence Kumiiri-Osa is known 
by another name, called Bhai-J?utia. Bhai means brother, 
and Jlutia means that which gives long life. There is also* 
a ceremony called Bhai-Bvitii in Bengal, which u per- 
formed by sistma for the longevity of their brothers, nearly 
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^iNt^W|V4t{ter the Darga«FOja. I etarongly raqteet ftait 
l^'-JYutia which has been transfonuod into fihiK 
in Bengal, since the latter as a Ekdu ceremony is 
I Wfl B l Dwn in any other proyinoe of 


As the Kumari-Pflja of the Tantric cult is a medley of 
many things and requires a separate critical study, I hawe 
made no reference to it in this paper. 
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A POEM ATTBIBUIED TO AL-SAKAFAI. 

Bt d s. maegoliouth. 

TN the Jetmh Quarterly Review ioxA.Tpj^, 1^06, Dr.Hirsohfeld 
pubhshed a poem discovered by him in the Cambridge 
Genizah Collection, attributed to Samau’al, and in Hebrew 
characters. This Samau’al is naturally identified by him 
with the Jewish hero of Taima, whose name is commemorated 
in an Arabic proverb, and to whom certain poems preserved 
in the Asmahyyat and the Hamasah are ascribed. An 
accoimt of bim was given by Koldeke in his Beitrage zur 
E^emitum dei Poenc dei alien Araher, 1864, pp. 67-64. 
Verses would naturally be ascribed to such a person, as it is 
the habit of the Arabs to attribute at least a few to almost 
every famous man ; thus they can recite to us the ode in 
which Adam bewailed Abel. Samau’al being a person on 
the confines of myth and history, the supposition that any 
verses ascribed to him were really by him is extremely 
hazardous. 

The noble poem in the Hamasah beginning If a man's 
honour be not stained, any garment he wears befits him,” 
has other claimants besides Samau’al ; Ibn Kutaibah, ed. 
de Goeje, p. 388, ascribes it to Dukain; the mention of 
“ a secure fortress ” in it is what has caused it to be 
attributed to Samau’al (Noldeke, l.c., p. 64). Besides this 
there are eleven verses collected by Noldeke, and seventeoh 
puUiahed in Ahlwaidt’s Asma'iyyat, rhyming in iAf of aU^, 
of which, however, the first are in the wafir and the second 
in the khafif metre, while a hne dosdiy resemMin^ the 
seoond of these poems is quoted by Ji^ (Bayan, ii, 86ji 
in the kamil metre. Two of the verses (with, as nnul, some 
yanants) are quoted in the kbafif metre jby the anthor of 

1906. 34 
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^ 158) on the authorily of Thalab, on whose 
inliiflsily the same two with a third are produced in the 
Xiain al-*Arab, ii, 381. Of neither poem is the genuineness 
psrtioalarly probable. The first is partly autobiographical, 
the author stating that he was faithful in the matter of the 
Eindite’s cuirasses, whereas other people were apt to be 
unfaithful ; and that 'Adiya, his father according to most 
authorities, or his grandfather according to Ibn Duraid, had 
built him a fortress, with a supply of water, and warned him 
not to destroy it. Anyone to whom the story of Samau’al 
was known could have composed the lines without difficulty ; 
and the remainder, which are commonplaces about wine and 
women, are still cheaper. 

The poem in the Asma'iyyat is religious in character, and 
contains a confession of faith in the resurrection, with an 
account of the origin of man, similar to many passages of 
the Koran. It is of interest that the language con^jms 
some slight Judaisms, i.e. words which should end in are 
made to rhyme with words ending in f ; this is noticed in 
the Nawadir of Abu Zaid (p. 104) as a Judaism. The words 
in which it occurs are and rhyming witfi 

etc. Abu Zaid quotes them as Samau’al’s. In 
L.A., ii, 332, the mispronunciation is said to be a sign of the 
dialect of Khaibar, and the author is called the Jew of 
Khaihar, and therefore a different person from Samau’al, 
who was an inhabitant of Taiinii. However, on p. 333 
two more verses are cited and ascribed to Snmau’ul, as usual. 
The chief importance of the poem to the Moslems lay in its 
throwing light on an obscure phrase in the Koran (iv, 87) — 

Tu^ri (Comm., v. 111) cites the verse in which 
this word occurs os ‘ the Jew’s ’ ; Zamakhshari as Samau’al’s. 
Probably, then, the verses were originally ascribed to ‘ a Jew,’ 
and afterwards this poet was identified with Samau’aL 

Of the poem discovered by Dr. Hirschfeld there appears 
to be no teaoe in the Mohammedan records. That it was 
oooqpoaed by a Jew is certain ; but it contains no archaisms, 
nor i nda ed any peculiarity that would oaose us to assign it 
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an early date. So far as it has, any metre, it favours the 
tewil and kamil rhythms about eqmdly: some verses and 
half- verses belong to one or other of these * seas ’ decidedly ; 
in a few cases it is uncertain whieh is intended ; and some 
cannot be got into either. One would imagine that the 
author was very imperfectly acquainted with the laws of 
Arabic versification. For there is little or no reason for 
supposing that the chief metrical irregularities are due to 
corruption of the text. That anyone should venture to write 
Arabic verses without knowledge of the metrical laws is 
surprising, but it would not be difficult to find parallels to 
such hardihood. 

The genus of the poem is, as Hirschfeld rightly says, 
fakhr or mufdkharnh, ‘boasting,’ in reply to someone who 
had depreciated the Jewish race ; wc should gather that this 
person was a Mohammedan, since the reply is mainly based 
on statements of the Old Testament which are confinned by 
the Koran ; and the Koranic or Moslem titles for the 
Hebrew heroes are ostentatiously employed : kaUm for . 
Moses, khatil for Abraham, dhahih for Isaac. Koranic usage 
is also to be found in the word used for the dividing of the 
Red Sea ( Surah ii, 47), and there is apparently a mis- 
reading of the Koran (ibid.), which states that we “ drowned 
jT) Pharaoh’s folk,” for which the poet has 
as though were the article, which is not used with this 
proper name. The phraseology of Surah vii, 160, where 
the miracles of the wells according to the number of the 
tribes and the manna and quails are described, agrees 
closely with verses 19 and 20 of the ode. One or two 
details certainly arc not confirmed by the ^oron, but 
probably the poet felt he would satisfy his audience if 
bulk of his statements were corroborated by that paramount 
authority. 

The other possibility — that we have here a pre-Koranic 
ode and one which may have been utilized by the Propl|pt — ^ 
does not seem to commend itself. The epithets a|q»lt^ to « 
the Hebrew heroes (quoted above) are Arabic words, in two 
oqt of the three coses derivatives of purely Aralno soots, 
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l^t by no means likely to have origbiated in 
oonununity, which would employ either Hebrew 
IIBfeds or Arabized forms of them. Moreover, the employ- 
Imnit of the phrase ‘ this world and the 

next ’ implies a more decided theological terminology than 
#e should credit the ' people of the Ignorance * with 
possessing; the bulk of the Arabs would have khown of 
no ’djtl. Jews or Christians would have had their own 
words for it. 

Pre-Koranic origin being excluded, it is difficult to oflEer 
any conjecture as to the date of the composition. Attacks 
on the Jews appear to have been common in all ages of 
Islam, and to the attacks naturally there were rejoinders. 
These rejoinders, if they were to be of any effect, had to be 
based on the Koran ; and those members of tolerated sects 
who intended to enter the lists as controversialists, or inde^ 
a^ired to any considerable government employment, had to 
study the literature of the Mohammedans. Pious gram- 
refused to teach unbelievers the grammar of 
Sibawoihi (and probably other works on the same subject), 
be(»UBo it contained texts of the Koran; but the ordinary 
teacher, who lived by giving lessons, could not affoid to be 
sp particular. 

The practice of composing speeches or verses and ascribing 
them, to some ancient hero was so common in Mohammedan 
antiquity os scarcely to need illustration. The choice of 
ISamau’el as the ideal apologist of the Jews in verse was 
both natural and felicitous. His name was held in high 
honour among Moslems, and verses containing a confession 
o| faith closely agreoing with Islam were ascribed to him by 
the Moslem tradition. An apology put in his mouth, and 
oouched in the language of the Koran, with special reference 
to the Biblical history recorded in that book, might well be 
'lieodved with favour and provoke little opposition. The 
iiuthor mined his fair chance of aoooess by forgetting to 
tioqnire a Udetable knowledge of AniUc metre, whence hie- 
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{wrftttHMiticd becaiiie ridioulbui. ISom^ilat siniibrly lltosQ 
fbrg6T8 iA charters grrcn to Jeahh and OhiiBtianii tBS 
Prophet ordinarily forgot to ascertain the death-dstbs anS 
eonveraion-dates of the witnesses whose names they appended 
to the deeds, which in consequence were shown by siniple 
inspection to be fabrications. Since no one would aceuse the 
famous Samau’al of Taima of inability to distinguish between 
the kamil and the tewil metres, this apology never obtained 
the popularity which its author probably hoped, and hence 
it has only been preserved in a collection of waste-paper. 

The following is the text (reprinted with Dr. Hirschfeld^s 
permission) with translation ’ : — 

^ jLi <_>l£ )ll (1) 

O thou parly that hast found fault with my masters, I will 
make my reply he heard, I am mt negligent of thee. 

The last phrase is Koranic. 

And I will recount the exploits of persons chosen by their 
Rahmdn with evidences and proofs. 

This verse is both metrically and grammatically faulty, 
seems intended for By omitting the initial j wb 
should get a kamil verse, but the elif of ought not 

to be fixed. is technical in this sense. reads 

like a translation of 1SDK. 

* 1 1 ^ ^ -. 'l' * P^ 1 

He chose them barren and sterile for the sake of the purity 
of strain wherewith my Ood had privileged them. 

' Hinehfeld’s emendatioo* are indicated by the letter H. 

* MS. 

* u& »nSK (H.). 

‘M8.ni5KW(H.). 

* MS. 



to athbamaw^al. 

,iSi» flwnWal of the Hamisah answers the charge 
IWlUlhf of nombers. The syntax at the seotHud half-yerse 
mhx^, 

M ^ ( 4 ) 

Of the fire and the eaer^fioe and the triak whereunto they 
mrr&fdered themeelvee and of love for the Perfect Ood. 

These words explain the ‘ exploits ’ of v. 2. Hie rhythm 
is town, but the second half is defective. The epthet 
* perfect ' is probably due to metrical necessity. 

j (5) 

Tht$ one was the Friend of God round whom He turned the 
fire into fragrant herbs as of gardens with quivering 
branches. 

Bai^wi, on Surah xxi, 29, says Nimrod’s furnace was 
turned into a ‘ garden.’ 

( 6 ) 

And this was a victim, whom He redeemed by a ram whom He* 
created anew, no dripping of the antelopes. 

The verse is defective, and the form iJttA is doubtful. 
Bai^wi, on Surah xxxvii, 107 : “ Some say it was a ram 
from Paradise, others an antelope from Thabir.” 

(7) 

And this was a Prince, whom He chose and on whom He 
bestowed privileges, and named Israel, first-bom of the 
awdenU. 

The verse is defective. 


si aljli (8) 

And Ood made them honourable in this world and the nest, 
'even as He did not make them sulyeet to any tyratU (P). 
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33ie T«rse is detectiye. JSL* appears to stand for jflsoK 
The emidoyment of JarT and Jsrl» for tiie two worlds is 
probably post-Koranic ; in the Koran is found lor 

^the present world,' and is likely to have been 

invented to give it a jinglmg antithesis like and 
and , etc. 

(JlUaAJ jJ! 

Did Me not favour their posterity whom Me guided, and bestow 
on them excellencies and gifts P 
The first half is unmetrical and defective in sense. 

( 10 ) 

Listen to a boast that will leave the heart dazed and kindle fire 
in the inmost ribs. 

And inspire bewilderment and give birth to wonder, and throw 
as it were oorfusion in the entrails. 

jJLm \j,ai* U ‘^1 ^ LJl (12) 

Are we not children of Egypt the plagued, for whom Egypt 
teas struck with ten plagues ? 

This seems to be the sense; it would, however, require 
‘ MS. Dna pp*?. 

* MS. unbo- 

* MS. 

«M8.n'‘7n- 

• MS. U3 (H.). 

• Ms-^^ariK "ttfibit- 
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jji u ^1, i^' (IS) 

n^ ihe children cf the split sea, and ihdte/or whom 
Pkto’ooh was drowned on the dap of the charge ? 
Phftraoli ’ ought not to haye the article. See ahoye. 

•rnSji 

^And the Creator brought him out to the nation that He might 
show His signs with His continuous goodness. 
is the yulgar pronunciation of . 

JSU«I| ^ lyjubl (15) 

And that its people might secure the plunder, even the gold 
above the sword-belts. 

The yerse is defective. Perhaps 

Are we not children of the Sanctuary for wlwm there teas set 
up a cloud to give them shade throughout their journeys ? 
The verse is ungrammatical and unmetrical. 

(17) 

It was a protection from sun and rains, keeping their hosts 
sofefrom the fierce hot toind. 

jSlLaJl ( 18 ) 

Moat of the verse is lost. Probably the words are 
intended for meaning * like arbours.* 

> MS. \Xi’ 

•M 8 .rM- 

* MS. 123(8.). 
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U ijjJtj ^ t/jLJl Vi-yJ^ (19) 

Are toe not the children qf the quails and manna, and them 
for whom the rock poured forth sweet waters f 

4jJl^ iUJti SJIj \j\ji *V.>^ (20) 

Whose fountains flowed according to the number of the tribes, 
sweet and limpid water whose taste changed not. 

And they abode in the desert a whole generation, being fed by 
their Creator with the best of foods. 

\Jo cr^ ‘“V ^ (22) 

Neither did any garment upon them wear out, nor did they 
require fresh patches for their shoes. 

And He set up a light like a pillar before them, flashing hope 
like dawn unceasing. 

IamaS^ 

Are we not eons of the Holy Mountain and of that which 
humiliated ttaelf before God on the day of the earthquakce f 

jLi»- is a Moslem name for God (Surah six, 23). 

'* * U^lLj (25) 

Did it not bow down its head (?) humbly, and was it not 
exalted by the Creator over all that is high ? 

sometimes means ' thatch.’ Here it appears to stand 
for the ' roof,’ or ‘ top ’ of a mountain. 

(26) 

And thereon He sjwke to His servant and Interlocutor. 

> MS. 133 (H.). 

*M8.3-®. 

» MS. 133 (H.). 
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XV. 

THE HISTORY OF THE LOGOS. 

By HERBERT BAYNES, M.R.A.S. 

The Divine Word. 

the beginning was the Word” is a truth the sublimity 
of which grows upon us the more we ponder it. And, 
indeed, the common consciousness of mankind has ascribed to 
the Logos the supreme act of Creation. Alike in India, 
China, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, the world is said to exist 
as the audible thought of the Deity. Moreover, the creative 
power of the divine Voice is intimately associated with the 
possession of the sacred Name, In the very interesting 
papyrus at Turin we find the following remarkable passages 
concerning the god Ra : — 

I am the great one, the son of a great one : my father 
meditated upon my name. My father and my mother 
pronounced my name; it was hidden in the body of my 
begetter.’* 

<1111 

am He whose name is more hidden thaw that d the 
gods, Qod only, living in truth, Framer of tiiat which is. 
Fashioner of beings ! ” 

jhgain, in the Papyrus of Nesi'Amsu, the god 
■ays: "I uttered my own name as a word of power fnm 
my own mootii, and forthwith I created myself 1 ** 
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Wlifti extent the Hebrews were intellectually indebted 
fo the Egyptians we are hardly yet in a position to say, but 
tSie Semite is full of the thought so nobly expressed by the 
I^Balmist (xxxiii, 6) : — 

nin) wa 

“ By the Word of the Eternal were the heavens made.” 

And in that majestic story of Creation in the book Genesis 
(i, 3) 

” And God iaid : Let there be light ! and there was light ! ” 

Now this “0*1 » by which the heavens were made, is the 
principle of Law and Order, the union of n&On and 
theoretical and practical Reason, for the root-meaning of 
the word is * arranging,’ ‘ combining.’ According to the 
metaphysical system known as Kabbalah the Deity is 
I'K, pure Being, the Absolute, the Infinite, above space 
and time sublime, the Unconditioned, neither caused nor 
defined by aught else. The question then arises ; How did 
the Absolute become manifest P To this the answer is : 
By Self-modification whereby the one, indivisible, 

unchangeable Deity reflected upon Himself as plurality, 
just as the sun, though remaining one, reveals itself in 
beams and gleams. Not that the world of phenomena is 
the direct result of any shrinking or separation of the Self, 
but is due rather to a series of reflexions nearly as pure 
and perfect as the Infinite itself. This is the doctrine of the 
Sepkirith (c^Kupa), the ten archetj-pal creative ideas, corre- 
^nding to the ten spheres of the Ptolemaic system and 
to the ten numbers of the book of Jezirah. They are 
sometimes called Maamrim Creation-words, because it ii 
said in the Talmud that the world was created with ten 
dlte ss hms. From these metaphysical elementary fotees, 
Sfblfjh ooms betHreen the and the worid, others aM 
given off, until we at last comb to the elements df soirounditm^ 
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pvtiure. This theory of EmaaSitioa is a dootrme of philo- 
sophic energy, of metaphysical dynamics, in which the 
^odmenon is also actus purus, highest energy. One may 
conceive the process as one of progressive ezternalisation 
of the central primal Power. Every less perfect emanation 
is thus the ‘ husk ’ or ‘ shell ’ (kehppah) of the one before ; 
the last and uttermost emanations forming the material 
world are therefore the ‘shells’ of the wh6le, the kelipp6th 
(/ear’ cfox’7*')- 

The kabbdlist arranges the scphiroth in three groups, and 
in each of these groups we have a positive, a negative, and 
a synthetical principle, so that the emanation-series may 
be represented either as rays of the Absolute, star-fashion, 
or in the form of a tree. But the important and interesting 
point for us is the fact that the first emanation is Beanon, 
the second and third being the imxer and outer aspects of 
the Logos. 

That other members of the Semitic family were conscious 
of the supreme significance of the divine Word is evidenced 
by the reference in the Kur&n to the religion of Abraham as 
verbum. 

T 

Nor is this all. The Kabbalah has a good deal to say 
about the sacred Name. As the name of a thing is said to 
express its nature, so the name of God is the expression, the 
revelation of His essence, of His character. And since the 
essence of the Deity is ommpotence the application of the 
name must be an apprehension of His nature, and, as aa 
possible, an assimilation of His power. Nay, more. It is 
even held that the single letters of the sacred names are at 
once parts of the essence, i.c. of the energy of God. The 
Ipiowledge of their several groupings according to definite 
roles is thus acquaintance with the production of definite 
effects for definite purposes. By uttering the fiTdm 
hamphoraa', the holy Tetragrammaton, many mighty marvda 
are said to take place, and the man who fully knoiift^4t|^ 
'Ijbine can understand not only the wioiis idjoiuB nH 
nwnAind, but also the dialogues of angels, the q^eeefi. 
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lihe language of trees and of flowers, and the 
‘FWy filOUghts of his neighbour. 

Again, in the great Chaldean epic of the Kosmos, recently 
brought to light in the Seven Tablets of Creation now in the 
Bxitish Museum, we find that it is the Word, the introduction 
of law and order, or “ the way of the gods,” which turns 
Chaos into Kosmos. As has been well said : — 

“With the Babylonians truth or law was the essential 
attribute of all the great divinities, as with the Egyptians, 
and in each case the highest manifestation of this law was 
found in the Sun-god. The Egyptian hymns to Ra say, 
‘ Men love thee because of thy beautiful law of day ’ ; 
so the Babylonians say of S'amas', ‘ Thou comest each 
day as by law ’ ; hence the older god is replaced by the 
Sun, the lord of light, as well as by order personified by 
Merodach, who wars against Tiamat, the brooding chaoftc 
soa and darkness. The old Ea myth contains a doctrine 
closely approaching that of the Logos or Divine Wisdom, 
by whom all things were made. He is knowledge, for Ea 
knows all things and defeats the powers of Chaos ; his 
knowledge guides and controls the work of Creation, even 
when actually performed by his son Merodach. The 
functions of Ea in this phase of the Chaldean poem have 
a curious rcsomblance to those of the Iranian Ahura-Masda, 
while Merodach has all the attributes of Mithra as well as 
his heroic r6le. The transition of the nature myth to the 
ethic poem is clearly to be traced in these tablets, and 
perhaps they form the best material for the study of this 
most important subject. Tiamat, the old chaotic sea, 
becomes tho embodiment of einl or storm and wrath and 
black magic and ill (like tho Iranian Ahriman), to whom is 
opposed Merodach, the lord of light and purity, law and 
order, of prayer and pure incantation, of mercy and justice.” 

In the first tablet we have the remarkable words — 

fVMHNi «Im bt nabu tamamu tapo ammatum auma la jpkrat. 

** When on high the heavens were unnamedy below <m the 
ttiih a name was not recorded.” 
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And in the h]^nm to Sin, the chief god of tTr, the work of 
'Creation is said to begin when "Thy Word is dedared”: 
Animat iseakar. 

At first sight one would hardly expect to find 
doctrine of the Word in India, and yet there is a ulitbfe 
hymn in the RgvSda addressed and devoted to w1^£(t 

in the Jdga-shtras we even have such an egression as 
Word of Brahma. Nor is this all. In the 
S&nti-parvan of the Maha-B'irata (8. 533) there is the 
following remarkable utterance : — 

wrfirfnv»iT finin ^ i 

Anddinid' and nitjd Vdg utsntd SvajamVuvd, 

“The Eternal Word, without beginning, without end, 
was uttered by the Self-Existent ! ” 

Very striking, too, is the fact that Vasud^va or N&r&jaQa 
is referred to in the Narada Pankar&tra as pdrvva^ and 
agrigdtah, the first-bom. 

According to the VSd&nta-Shtras the Word is the ^'6ia 
or basis of evedution, by which creation is preceded. And 
this is implied in the ancient Siikta (Ttgv. x, 125) to which 
we have already referred. V'ak' is there described as the 
daughter of the vasty deep, whose power stretches from 
the watery waste beneath to the highest heaven above, 
whose spirit, blowing whithersoever it listeth, gently calls 
to light and life ! 

TRRT I 

tRT 

tinMt ^ ^ I 
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4ham rdfitrl sam-gamanl vasitndm 
Uikitusl prafamdjagijdn&m | 

Tdm md dhdh vi adad uh puru-trd 
Vun-sCdtr&m Vuri d^vHajmhilm || 

Aham Ha ^^dtah-im pra v&mi 
d~raV amdnd b^uvandni vi&vd | 

Parah ditdpara dnd prtHvjd 
Etdvatt mahind mvh haUuva 1 1 

I am Collector of the things that hide, 

And first to understand the blessed gods, 

Who sent me forth to wander far and wide, 

To penetrate to earth's remotest clods ! 

From me, like summer-breeze, a breath goes forth 
Wherewith I touch all things both great and small ft ^ 
Far down to South and upwards to the North 
The world of life will answer to rny call ! " 

Even more interesting and important is the doctrine of 
the Word in the A vesta. According to the ancient 

Masdayasnic faith is Ihe holy soul of Ahura, the 

Supreme Law by which the prophet smites the forces of 
ey^, the armies of Angra Mainju. It is both a weapon and 
a revelation. By chanting the great Ahuaa Yairja, the 
‘*Thus saith the Lord,” Sarat'ustra repels the assaults and 
withstands the temptations of the Evil One. Thus in the 
19th Fargard of the Yendid&d we read : — 

*'From the region of the North rushed Angra Mainju, 
the deadly, the Da£va of the Daevas. And thus epake the 
guileful one, he the evildoer, Angra Mainju, the deadly: 
‘ Drug, ru^ down upon him ! destroy the holy Sarat'udtra ! * 
The drug came rushing along, the demon BCdti, the unseen 
the hell'bom. 

“nien Sarat'ustra dianted aloud the Ahuna Yairja: 'The 
will of the Lord is the law of holiness ; the riches of Pure 
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Tluwght shall be given to him who works in this world for 
ITasda, and wields according to the will of Ahnra the power 
he gave him to relieve the poor.’ 

The Drug, dismayed, rushed away, the denum 
Bhiti, the unseen death, the hell-bom, and said unto Angra 
Mainju : ‘ 0 baneful Angra Mainju ! I see no way to kill 
him, so great is the glory of the holy Sarat'uiStra.* ” 




JaC& ahu Vairjd : — 

At'A ratiis as&dUid haliu 
Vaghem dandd Managho 
Skjaof mndm agheus Ma^d&t 
K’ sat’remliA Ahur&i & 

Jim dregitbjd datCad v&st&rem. 


Such was the power of this pure and mighty Speech, 
which was uttered by the Self-Existent before the world 
began ! And it is said to have been given to the prophet 
by the Holy Spirit in the boundless Time. When asked 
how to free the world from all the ill wrought by the Evil 
Spirit, the great Ahnra answers (Yen', xix, 14) : — 

“Invoke, O Sarat' ultra, my Fravas'i, who am Ahnra 
Mayla., the greatest, &e best, the fairest of all beiiigs, 
rnkiat ■obd, the most intelligent, the best ahapen, the higjbyaat 
in knliniw^ and whose soul is the holy Word ! ” 

4.mJus. IMS. 


36 
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Again, 8raoiaf the personification of obedience and piety, 
is Bud to be the incarnate Word (Yen. xYiii, 14) ; nay, the 
JUS fra Bpenta, holy Word, is the ngighty Law which binds 
together all the dwellers in Ir&n. It is the DAtem-vida6v6- 
iStem. *‘As high as the heaven is above the earth that it 
compasses around, so high above all other utterances is this 
law, this fiend-destroying law of Masda ! ” (Yen. v, 25). 

Turning now to the Far East, we find in China and Japan 
the far-reaching doctrine of Tao, the Divine Word, the 
supreme principle of Eternal Reason. It is quite true that 
this word is generally translated ‘Way,’ and no doubt 
rightly so, especially in such a work as the Sacred Edict. 
But in the greatest philosophical work which China has 
produced we cannot get a better equivalent than ^ 070 ?. 
Whatever view we may take of the renowned Lao-zo, his 
book is one of perennial interest, and cannot fail to app^ 
to the student of philosophy. 

Now, the Tao~U-kih, or Classic of Reason and Yirtue, 
begins in the following very remarkable way : — 



m. 

Tao 
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k'o 

k'an 



Tao 

Tao 1 


which has been translated in many ways by different 
scholars. For instance, “ Yia (quae) potest frequentari, non 
mtema-et-immutabilis rationalis Yia ” (Pauthier) ; “ La voie 
droite qui peut 6 tre suivie dans les actions de la vie n’est 
pas le Principo 4temol, immuable, de la Raison supreme” 
(Julien) ; ” Die Bahn der Bahncn ist niebt die Alltagsbahn ” 
(Ular). 

Excepting perhaps the last, each of these versions is 
a possible translation, .for the radical of the character 
representing the great concept with which we have to deal 
is &e 162nd. But the opening sentence can only be fully 
*:jflK[mtood and appreciated by a reference to tbe context. 
If we translate “The Way which can be trodden is not 
the path for every day,” or “ The way of ways is not the 
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everlasting Path,” we shall certainly fail to understand the 
84th chapter, where we read — 

" 0 Tao ! infinite and omnipresent ! 

The world is from Thee, through Thee, in Thee 1 
Activity almighty and Mother of the All ! 

Thou scemest small, thou seemest great, 

0 source of nature’s constant ebb and flow ! ” 

It is quite evident that what is here predicated of the 
Tao cannot apply to a Path or Way, but would be very 
appropriate in respect of the Aoyos or Divine Word. In 
fact, we have in this passage the Xcyoi evSidfferof, whilst in 
the 42nd chapter wo find both the X 670 ? wpo^opueo? and the 
Xoyo^ yevifCMTaTOf : — 

“ Tao brought forth One ; 

One produced Two ; 

Two gave rise to Three ; 

Three produced all things.” 

Again, in the 2oth chapter : — 

“ There is a framing first Force, 

Cause of all becoming, 

Changeless and formless. 

Self-raised and self-possessed. 

The origin of life. 

• • • • 

Tao is the final greatness, 

Heaven, Earth, and the Framer. 

Man has Earth for his basis, 

And the Earth has Heaven. 

Heaven has for basis the Tao, 

Which is its own source and sustenance I ” 

* « 

Further on in this most ancient and curious work it 
stated of the Tao : “ It produces, furthers, develops, 
aourislies, preserves, and guides all things ! ” 
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Vrom these and similar passages we ha^e oome to the 
mnol'asioii that the opeoing sentence is best interpreted aa 
followB : — 

** Reason which can be embodied in speech is not the 
eternal Reason.” 

That this is the real meaning seems all the more likely 
reason of what immediately follows : — 

2 ^ ^ if iS > -Sfjw ' 

"The word which can be named is not the eternal Word!” 

Nor is such an oracular opening confined to the Tao-t6- 
Rin. In another philosophical work of almost equal merit, 
the T'at-kih-T'u of £ao-zo, the opening sentence is very 
similar, namely : — 

® llff dk ol Tat Kth ! 

“ Without basis is the primal principle,” or “ the First 
Cause is causeless.” 

And here we find that the two thinkers have a great deal 
in common. The Chinese mind is first of all conscious of 
dualism alike in the soul within and in the world without. 
Indeed, it cannot be otherwise, owing to the relativity of 
consciousness. The world arises as thesis and antithesis, and 
long before he has learned to speak of quantity man knows 
both great and small, much and little ; and ere he has 
grasped the thought of temperature he is well aware of heat 
and cold. 

Now, in the Middle Kingdom this primitive dualism was 
represented by — 
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Heaven 
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Jen 
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Rest 

Motion 

Ryan 

R'hh 

Male 

Female 


alM the qneetimi before the philosopher was and eTsr nnirt 
be: Is there perhaps some subsumptiTe principle which 
would be a syndesis of the two extremes P In o&er word% 
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Itate yre ao xeoondliatkm of oontmdiotions P Botih LanMio 
'jmd answer the question in tiie affiimatiTe« To the 

cm the solution is found in the doctrine of the Word, to the 
other in the thought of the ultimate or supreme PruMiple. 
And the choice of the concepts in question is signifioaat. 
As already observed, is first of all * the Way,' ftom the 
radical Jco, ‘ to go,’ and at the hands of an ethical teaoher 
like Confucius was applied to the Way of the Heart or 
Conscience. Such at least is the interpretation we venture 
to put upon such a passage as the following ; — 

“ If a man hear the Tao in the morning he may die at 
night without regret.” (Lun Jii, iv, 8.) 

From his metaphysical standpoint Lao-zd added to the 
extension of the concept so as to include the Way of the 
Head or the immanence of Mind. 

To the later sage, ^ao-zo, the origin of all things is 
T'ai Kih, to tcXov. At first sight this expression is a little 
puzzling, as the radical and the word itself refer to nature, 
viz. wood or a tree (No. 75). ;g| in its original meaning is 

the gable of a house, and because this is the uppermost part 
of the building, it is further used as an expression for the 
highest and outermost points. Hence the philosophical 
sense of ‘turning-point’ and ‘goal,’ the word when 
prefixed, giving the whole expression the meaning 
‘ highest goal,’ ‘ ultimate principle,’ ‘ First Cause.’ 

Thus we have China’s best thinkers agreeing to asorihe 
all things to right Reason or the Word made manifoMt. 
“ Nothing happens,” says ]^o-zo, ‘‘ against the Tao of 
and Jah, which is based upon the T’ai Hih.” 

If now we return to the Hebrews before dealing with file 
specific doctrine of Philo we find, both in the canonioal 
Book of Proverbs and to a great extent in the Apocrypha, 
the idea of Wisdom, nDSH, <ro^ia, taking the place of '‘'hf 
' Word. And here it is quite possihle that both Egypiiait 
aad Oteek influences were at woric. Boih prierti of Ifae 
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KiOSfliid Orphic theologians may have contributed something 
to Jewish thought at Alexandria. But, however this may 
%e, it is quite certain that alike in the books Baruch, Jesus 
Siraoh, and the Wisdom of Solomon this idea plays a great 
part. Of Wisdom we read first of aU in the Proverbs 
(viu, 22, 23) 

“ The Eternal created me as the beginning of His way, the 
first of His works from the commencement. 

“From eternity was I appointed chief, from the beginning, 
from the earliest times of the earth.” 

In the Wisdom of Solomon we have the following beautiful 
passage: — 

Mui Be oiaa irdvra Bvvarai, 

Kcd fievovaa ev eavri] irdvra xatvi^ei, 

Kal Kara yeved^ el<i oaiat; fiera^aivovaa, 

^i\ow Oeov Kal irpo^ra^ xaraaKevd^ei. {Ketj). 27.) 

That Wisdom and the Word are one is further shown by 
two mystical and exalted verses in Sirach (xxiv, 3 and 4) : — 

'Eyw OTTO OTO/iOTO? {r^UTTOV e^\9ov, 

Kal a>9 KareKdXtnlra yyv. 

’Eyd) ev v^\ot 9 KareaxijvaxTa, 

Kal 6 6p6vo^ pav ev <rrv\^ vetfieKij^. 

The feminine form of the expression of this great thought 
of pre-Christian Judaism, namely ao^ia, did not seem to the 
mightiest metaphysician of Alexandria by any means the 
most fitting. Whilst admitting and accepting all that is 
said of Wisdom in Proverbs and the Apocrypha, Philo looks 
upon Aayoi as a far more appropriate term for the ever- 
lasting Yea, the eternal Beason of the Godhead. To him 
it is the immanence of Spirit, the principle of the religious 
life, for it is the first emanation from the Absolute (ro 8v). 
And from the Word comes the world, as the realised 
. ^uSiight of God. 

“The world wrae an empty tablet but that Thou hast 
writtmi thweon Thy eternal thought. Of Thy divine poem 
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the first word is Reason, and the last is Man. And whoso 
shall tr^e the words from first to last shall find them the 
unbroken series oi Thy favours, the varied names of 
Thy love.” 

No wonder that St. John adopted and adapted so grand 
a thought, as we have it in that glorious exordium to his 
Gospel : — 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and God was the Word .... And the 
Word became flesh and dwelt amongst us, and we beheld 
His glory, as of the one-bom of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” 
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NOTICE OF SOME AEABIC INSCBIPTIONS ON TEXTILES 
AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

By a. R. guest. 

rpKAT the collection of textile fabrics at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, is not generally 
so well known us it deserves to be, is doubtless due largely 
to the imfavourable conditions under which, owing to want 
of space, it has now to be exhibited. It is satisfactory to 
think that this will before long be remedied, for the 
collection is a remarkably good one. Taken all round, it 
is probably not surpassed by any other of the kind. 

The collection is particularly distinguished by early 
examples of woven stuffs, and among these there is 
a considerable number of fragments dating from tiie 
seventh to the fourteenth century of our era and bearing 
Arabic inscriptions. Specimens of Eastern textiles of tbia 
period have more than a local interest. During part of the 
time Europe was learning much from the East, and in. no 
branch of artistic manufacture more, perhaps, than in that 
to which they belong. The progress of the transmission of 
this knowledge is an interesting subject, still somewhat 
obscure, and anything that aids towards its eluoidaticm 
cannot be neglected. Definite determinations of date of 
specimens compared are evidently of importance for its 
study, as well as for that of the history of design froai 
a more q>ecial point of view, and no more reliable testimony 
can be hoped for than what is recorded on objects themselvea. 

The whole of this part of the collection has bem examinal 
tw sneh evidence, and all the inscriptions which it has been 
toend possible to decipher have been read. 13ie speoimsiM 
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of the most interesting class are nearly all fragments ; some 
ol them are small and do not contain enough writing to 
eonvey any meaning, in others the characters are defaced 
by damage. Of the inscriptions of the latter sort which 
remain unread, there are some which may yield to further 
investigation, but the number is not great. With regard 
to the rest, a large proportion of the inscriptions are purely 
general, consisting usually of short pious formulas or 
auspicious mottoes, such as “Victory comes from God,” 
“ Perfect blessing,” “ Excellent fortune.” From these, of 
course, no evidence of date is obtainable, excluding that to 
be derived from the character employed. It is to be 
regretted that the whole of the inscriptions on the stuffs 
classed as Hispano-Moresque are of this type, for these 
stuffs are numerous and nearly all in good condition. The 
majority appear, however, to belong to a somewhat^late 
period. 

There remain out of the whole collection only eleven 
pieces of so-called Saracenic fabrics with writing that 
either dates them definitely or gives a fairly close approxi- 
mation to their date. Two of these. Nos. 8288-63 and 
8639-63, are brocades of the twelfth century, the work 
of the same craftsman, whose name is recorded on each. 
They are said to have been manufactured in Sicily, and as 
thqy have been sufiicicntly described elsewhere, further 
allusion to them would be superfluous. The other nine 
are described below. The description of the material in each 
case has been supplied by Mr. A. Kendrick, of the Museum. 
The inscriptions are transcribed in full so far as has been 
found practicable, for it has not always been possible to trace 
the whole, but in many cases only a part has been repro- 
duced in the photographs. In only one instance, and that 
one of the least interesting, is a date definitely expressed. 
Elsewhere the date has hod to be deduced, usually from the 
name of a monarch, and the manner in which the determina- 
tion is arrived at is shown, where necessary, in the remark. 

The rmnaining seven descriptions reJats to fragments 
whioh do not afford any definite indication of date. The 
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first two are remarkable pieces in themselves, and advantage 
is t^en. of the opportunity of bringing them to notice. The 
next four form a series illustrating the transformation under- 
gone by a simple formula at the hands of the weaver. B} 
steps it becomes a meaningless collection of symbols, the 
origin of which is, however, quite clear when the process oJ 
alteration can be followed. It may be useful to record one 
of the results of experience with the Museum collection. 
No simulated Arabic inscriptions have been foimd on an^ 
piece of stuff which there is reason to believe is of Eastern 
manufacture and in the least early in date. There are many 
debased inscriptions, but every one almost certainly traces 
back to a significant original. As far as can be judged from 
a Urnitod number of cases, simulation seems to be a sure sign 
of European or late Oriental manufacture. 

It will be noticed that with one exception (No. 7) all the 
fragments are known to come from Egypt. It is thought 
likely that No. 7 did not come from that country, but nO 
positive information can be obtained. This piece differs 
from the rest in not having been buried : all the Egyptian 
fragments appear to have been imdcrground, and most of 
them are from garments or wrappings in which the dead 
were enveloped at the time of burial. That thfte are so 
many from Upper Egjqit, and that none, so far as is known, 
come from the Delta, is doubtless due to the superior dryness 
of the former, perhaps also to the chances of exploration. 
It has, at any rate, no connection with places of manufacture. 
As is very well known, many towns in the north of Egypt 
were quite as celebrated for weaving as any in the south, 
and in some cases the former had the higher reputation. 

Mr. Eendrick remarks on the material : — “ An interesting 
point is the use of silk, which is general throughout the 
Arab period, and appears in every fragment here illustrated. 
The cultivation of silk was but a century old at the time 
of the Arab conquest, and this precious material hod been 
glaringly used w^n the whole supply had to be imported.” 

In the dated pieces up to the Fatimite period, 969—1171 
AJ>., where there are patterns, the 'Boman Copt* chanwtei 
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«(lh« onaiBeiit is erident at a glance. It is to be regretted 
ttat the collection does not contain specimens enough to 
Anahle an opinion to be formed as to the nature of the 
transition to the style of a late date. Judging from analogy, 
cttie may suspect that the alteration was comparatively rapid. 
From the scanty evidence which is available, it looks as if 
the downfall of the Fatimites had been quickly followed 
by far-reaching changes in Egyptian art. It would be 
interesting to know whether this is substantiated in the 
case of textiles, but at present there seems to be hardly 
enough material to allow a conclusive judgement to be 
formed. 


No. 1. Museum Number, 1314-1888. 

Detenption. Silk fabric, woven in colours on a red ground. 
The inscription is embroidered in yellow silk. From 
a cemetery at Akhmfm. This fabric bears a close 
resemblance in the scheme of colour and manner of 
weaving to several Byzantine silk fabrics in the 
Museum collection which are considered to date from 
the seventh to the ninth century (e.g. Nos. 668-1893, 


Intci'ipiion 

Translation God, M r w n, Commander of the . . 


Dattt 64—132 a.h. — 684—750 a.v. 

Rtmarh. There seems to be no doubt that the name is 
Marw&n ; being followed by Amir el Mu['minin] it 
appears equally sure that it is the name of a Khalif. 
This brings the period within nmai 3 'ad times, in the 
reign of either the father of the celebrated ‘Abd el 
Malik or that of the last Khalif of the Umaiyad race, 
excluding the Cordovan sovereigns, with whom the 
stuff is obviously not connected. Both Marw&ns WMe 
connected with Egypt. 

It is to be remarked that the absence of the 
which in modem script would follow the *waw* in 
HarwAn, is in accordance with the usage of the 
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seventh and eighth centuries* The ‘all&h’ hefore 
l^farw&n is probably part of ^Abdullah, used here, not 
as a name, but in its literal signification of Servant of 
God, a style adopted by the earlier Ehalifs. 

No. 2. Museum Number, 267-1889. 

Description. Fragment of linen material, the inscription 
embroidered in red silk. From a cemetery at Akhmim. 
The surface of the linen is glazed with a vegetable wax. 

Inscription, sj^] <d!b .lua.-inJI M 

Translation. . . aUah, Abu el ‘Abb&s (acc.) El Mu'tadid 
bill&h. Commander of the faithful. God fulfil for 
1pm that which he commands. In the season of the 
year 282. 

Date, 282 a.h. = 895 a.u. 

Remark. El Mu'tadid was Khalif from 279 a.h. to 289 
A.H. = 892-902 A.D. The chief interest of this in- 
scription lies in its early date, on account of which 
the absence of the usual ‘waw el ‘utf’ between the 
nxunbers and the spelling ‘ mi’ tain ’ deserve'^ttention. 

It is also to be observed that the year mentioned 
is that of the reconciliation of Khum&rawaih. prince 
of Egypt, with his suzerain El Mu'tadid, after the 
house of Thlhn, to which the former belonged, had 
withheld allegiance from the Abbasides for some 
twenty-five years. 

No. 3. Museum Number, 133-1896. 

Desorption. Fragment of loosriy-woven blue linen, with 
inlet tapestry ornament in coloured silks. From 
a cemetery in Egypt. This fragment riiould bp 
eompaxed with the 'IzAr' or Veil of HisbAm II, 
nkibited by the Boyal Academy ol Hiatoiy at the 
Madrid Bzldbition in 1882-3. 



i^wtslation. Commander of the faithful, son of El ‘Ae[1b] 
bill&h, prayer . . . 

Date. 386-411 a,h. = 996-1021 a.t>. 

Remark. El Fatimite EEalif, reigned between 

these two dates. The position of the words 'Amir 
el Mu’minin ' before ' El 'Aziz ’ seems to be sufficient 
to show that the inscription recorded the name of 
El H&kim and not that of a later Ehalif. This is 
supported by some other fragments, not reproduced, 
belonging to the same piece of stuff, where part of 
the names El H&kim and MansOr appear to be 
discernible. Mansiir was El Hakim’s name, the 
latter appellation, by which he is better known, being 
actually a title. El 'Aziz was El H&kim’si^ather 
and immediate predecessor. 

No. 4. Museum Number, 2104-1900. 

Description. Fragment of a garment of linen, with bands 
of tapestry, woven in coloured silks and linen thread 
on the warp threads of the linen, the weft thread 
having been withdrawn. From a cemetery at 
Erment. Cf. No. 134-1896. 

Inscription. The following is quite clear, the rest has not 
been read. U^Aa All 

Translation. . . 'Ali is the ‘ ^icar ' of God, prayers be 

on them both. 

Date. Fatimite period, 357-567 a.h. =969-1171 a.d. 

Remark. The above is a part of the well-known 'Aliite 
creed, and hxes the date, as the object comes from 
Egypt, in the Fatimite period. 

No. 5. Museum Number, 1381-1888. 

Deaeration. Fragment of a garment of fine linen, with 
hands of tapestry, woven in coloured silks and linen 
thread on the waip threads of the linen, the waft 
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threads haying been withdraym. From a cemetery 
at Erment. Of. No. 134-1896. 

Inscription. jkAS* 31 ^ 

J^\ Alib^^-^1 . . . . 

ajM 

aJIuI^ 

Translation. (The Bismillah.) There is no god but God, 
Muhammad is the prophet of God, ‘All the vicar of 
God, prayer ... el Mustansir bill&h. Com- 
mander of the faithful, blessing of God be on his 
[noble] and pure ancestors and his descendants to 
come . . . 

Vate. 427-487 a.h.= 1036-1095 a.d. 

Remark, El Mustansir, Fatimite Ehalif, reigned between 
these two dates. What follows his name is a well- 
known Fatimite formula, which is found on several 
existing monuments. 

No. 6. Museum Number, 134-1896.* 

Description. Fragment of a garment of fine linen, with 
bands of tapestry, woven in coloiired silks and linen 
thread on the warp threads of the linen, the weft 
threads having been withdrawn. From a cemetery at 
Erment. Of. Nos. 1381-1888 and 2104-1900. 

Inscription. ^Ull\ ^ jJ • . . Ju»/* aJ^ ^ aJJI v - - 
J A^ aU^ J^\ aJJU •- ■ - 

. . . LjIj . . . Wasw 


^ Compare with No. 6 the following specimen in the collection: — Pngment 
oi linen with two narrow bands of tapMtry, woven in blue silk and linenruuead 
on the warp threads of the linen, the weft threads having been withdrawn! 
From a tomb in S^ypt. Given by Robert Taylor, Eeq. Museum numto, 
2172-1900. This fragn^t also bean the names ](a*add, AbH Tdmiiii, £1 
Murtanfir billdh (a.d. 1036-95). Attention was drawn to it too late lot it to 
be included in the series. 
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'WhUMlation. The servant of God and his vicar [P Ma'addJ 
. . . el Imam el Mustausir bilMh, Commander 

of the faithful, blessing of God be on his pure [and 
noble] ancestors and his descendants . . . 

Date. 427-487 a.h. =1036-1095 a.d. 

Remark. The Ehalif is the same as in No. 5. The 
words before El Im^m are much defaced, and no 
restoration can be suggested. The inscription affords 
a remarkable instance of the curtailment of the letters 
‘ l&m ’ and ‘ alif .’ 

No. 7. Museum Numbek, 8560-1863. 

Description. Fabric, entirely of silk, woven with a small 
diaper pattern in black, and an inscription in 
brownish-yellow. This fabric was acquired <Jby the 
Museum forty years ago from the Boch Collection. 
It is probably not from Egypt. 

Inscription. »'-Uu aUI ju-Jl 

(The above is repeated and reversed.) 

Translation. The most glorious lord, Yumn od Daulah, 
AbO Yumn, may God prolong his existence. Nasir 
ed Daulah, AbO Nasr, instead of Yumn ed Daulah, 
etc., is a possible reading. 

Date. Eleventh or twelfth century. 

Remark. This is dated on the strength of the title Es 
Saiyid el A jail, the most glorious lord, as it has been 
translated here, and of the character of the Eufic 
lettering. The title was in vogue in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. In Egypt, where it was intro- 
duced about 1070 A.D., it was the style of the viziers, 
who had then assumed very extensive power. Before 
the date mentioned it had been adopted by the 
Governors of Damascus. 

No. 8. Museum Number, 2101-1900. 

Bls >cn jp<iew. BVagment of a gament, of loosely-woven 
linen, with a narrow band of tapestry, woven in dark 



jjarea ;3peciiiiciii5. 



Textiles at South Kensington Museum. 
^ (No, o, i size ; Nos. r», 7, 8, full size.) 
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blue silk and linen thread on the warp threads of 
the linen, the weft threads having been withdrawn. 
From a tomb in Egypt. 

Inscription. ^ 

Translation. The above are titles of El Fft^iz bi Nasr 
ill&h, and his father Ez Zafir bi 'amr ill&h. 

Date. 544-549 a.h. = 1149-1154 a.d. 

Remark. El F&’iz, Fatimitc Khalif, reigned between these 
two dates. This inscription shows signs of debase- 
ment ; it will bo noticed that the alif of ^ Amir ^ has 
become reduced in length to a degree which does not 
differentiate it from letters of the form of medial 
iiiin. It has not been found possible to decipher the 
w’ord marked * ; the only solutions that suggest 
themselves arc that it is a corruption of El Im&m or 
a contraction of Amir + Imam : the former requires 
the rejection of two redundant letters, and is only 
offered as a bare possibility, not as a probable 
explanation. The word standing for *Ez Z&fir/ if 
seen alone, would be taken for En N&sir, but 
altogether the reading does not seem doubtful. 

No. 9. Museum Number, 769-1898, 

Description. Green silk damask, woven with pear-shaped 
devices springing from scrolled stems. From a 
cemetery at El near Asytit. 

Inscripiicyn. ^ 

Translation. N&sir ed Duiiy& wa ed Din (temporal and 
spiritual conqueror) Muhammad ibn QaUL’ihi. 

Date. 693-741 a.h. = 1293-1341 a.d. 

Remark. The long and twice interrupted reign of the 
most fanuma of the Mamlhk Sultana of Egypt, 
Muhammad ibn QaU’fin, extended betnocn theae 
1906 . M 
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dates. There are one or two other specimens in the 
Museum collection somewhat similar to this, which 
bear the title ' El Ashraf .* So many of the Mamlhk 
Sultans used this title that the only information to 
be derived from it is that it relates to the Mamltik 
period, and to a time not earlier than 1290 a.d. 


UNDATED FRAGMENTS. 

No. 10. Museum Number, 2081-1901. 

Description. Portion of a band of tapestry, woven in 
coloured silks and linen thread on the warp breads 
of a linen garment, a fragment of which remains. 
From a tomb in Egypt. 

This piece is of considerable interest as forming 
a link between the Coptic and Arab stufPs. It has 
several points of similarity to those Coptic examples 
having Christian subjects mingled with rude survivals 
of Roman patterns. The string of circular medallions 
enclosing debased animals and joined together by 
straight bands is seen in the Coptic example No. 57- 
1897, and two others (Nos. 866-1886 and 212-1891) 
have the same border as this Arab piece. 

Inscription. 

, . . 

Translation. Praise be to God, Lord of the worlds, and 
prayers . . . the Merciful and Compassionate. 

The King, the Truth, ... no partner. 

Memark. That this piece is very early there can be little 
doubt ; the appearance of the inscription, as far as its 
letters are oonoemed, supports the evidence of the 
typical Baman pattern. The inscription, however, 
gives no other evidence. 



Dated specimen and early undated specimens. 





Textiles at South Kensinj^^ton Museum 
(Nos 9 and 10, full •* 1 / 1 * ; No. 11. i ^ize.) 
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No. 11. Museum Number, 127-1891. 

Description. Fragment of loosely- woven Unen, with inlet 
tapestry ornament in coloured siUes. From a cemetery 
in Upper Egypt. This piece should be compared 
with No. 133-1896 (illustrated). 

Inscription. . . . liiUl 

• • • 

Translation. (The Bismillah.) The King, the Truth, 
. . . no partner . . . 

TtemaYk. It will be noticed that this inscription is the 
same as part of that on No. 10. The border is also 
somewhat similar, although it is not the same. If 
the character of the inscription is taken as a guide, 
there are many peculiarities that would make it seem 
likely that it is not later than about 350 a.h. 


SERIES SHOWING THE DEBASEMENT OF AN 
INSCRIPTION. 

No. 12. Museum Number, 244-1890. 

Description. Portion of a garment of loosely-woven linen, 
with bands of tapestry woven in coloured silks and 
linen thread on the warp threads of the linen, 
the weft threads having been withdrawn. From 
Manshtyah, near Ghrgah. 

No. 13. Museum Number, 246-1890. 

Description. Portion of a garment of loosely-woven linen, 
with bands of tapestry woven in coloured silks and 
linen thread on the warp threads of Ike linen, 
the w^ threads having been withdrawn. From 
Manshlyah, near Girgah. 
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No. 14. Museum Number, 260*-1890. 

Dmripiion. Portion of a garment of loosely-woven linen, 
with bands of tapestry woven in coloured silks and 
linen thread on the warp threads of the linen, 
the weft threads having been withdrawn. From 
Manshiyah, near Girgah. 

No. 16. Museum Number, 1661-1888. 

Description. Portion of a band of tapestry, woven in red, 
yellow, and black silks on the warp threads of a linen 
garment, a fragment of which remains. From a 
cemetery at Akhmim. 

Inscription on Nos. 12-15. (repeated) iJJi ^ ^ 

Translation. Victory comes from God. 

Remark. These pieces seem worth reproducing as an 
instance ‘of the debasement of an inscription. No. 15, 
which at first sight appears to be in some foreign 
script, will be seen on examination to be the clearest, 
and to consist of the above words repeated. 

With the aid of No. 15, No. 14, which without it is 
hopelessly illegible, becomes quite clear (the inscription 
on No. 15 in the photograph runs backwards). No. 14 
will be seen to be really precisely similar to No. 15, 
although the writing has been mode to take the form 
of a more or less continuous wavy line. In No. 12 
the wavy line seems to represent the remains of 
‘Nasr,* and ‘Min* has become joined to ‘AU&h’; 
whereas in No. 13 it is 'All&h' which has disappeared, 
and * Min * and ‘ Nasr ’ come out, the latter with 
a redundant ‘Mim’ resembling the combination of 
•Min’and'AlUh’inNo. 12. 



Debased Inscriptions. 



Textiles at South Kensington Museum. 

^ 12, 13, and 14, i Nor*, loand Ui, full wze.) 
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AN EARLY DEBASED INSCRIPTION. 

No. 16. Museum Number, 61S-1892. 

Demiption. Portion of a band of tapestry, woven in ted 
and yellow silks on linen warps. It has been stitched 
to a linen garment, a fragment of which remains. 
From a cemetery at Erment. 

Inscription, {repeated) *llU 

Translation. What God wills, is. 

Remark. This is rather an interesting instance of an 
inscription which is debased, but not enough to be 
unrecognisable, for there can hardly, it is thought, 
be any doubt as to the reading. 
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THE IIEANINO OF AEHAKOSIXTA IH THE SEVENTH 
PILLAR-EDICT OF ASOEA. 

By J. F. fleet, I.C S. (Reti>.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

TN the seventh pillar-edict of Aiioka, inscribed on the 
so-called Delhi -Siwalik column,' there is a passage 
which runs as follows : see lA, 13. 310, text lines 2, 3, and 
facsimile ; and El, 2. 270, text : — 

Text. 

Devanaihpiye Piyadasi hlja hevam aha magesu pi me 
nigohani lopapitani chhay-opagani hosamti pusu-munisam^ 
ambavadikya lopapita adhakosikyani pi me udupanani ^ 
khanapapitani nimsi^iya cha’ kalapita apanani me bahu- 
kani tata-tata kalapitani patibhogaye pusu-munisanam. 

* « » * « 

I propose to consider here, specially, the meaning of the 
word adhakbsikya, the base from which we have the nomina- 
tive plural ne\i\ieT •adhakosikyani. And first a remark must 
be made regarding the actual reading itself. 

The syllables kbsi arc somewhat damaged. But there is no 
doubt that they are the real reading. And no question on 
this point has ^n raised from the time when better materials 
for decipherment, than those accessible to Prinsep, became 
available. 

^ This appellttiott would appear to be somewhat of a misnomer^ as^ the eohnnn 
iMftfnii to have come from a vulage some fifty miles away from the BiwUik fiSUs 
(see page 407 below, and note). In any case, on the analogy of the nam 
xTWlbwMagrnt** for the other inscribed column of A4dka now standillg iB 
Delhi, this one would more appropriately be called the ** Delhi- Topra” eolinf. 

* Begarding this word, which would seem to a Saaekiritiit to be emneofna in 
the second syfiahle, see page 415 below. 

* The parW reeemhlanoe hen to ehi or chi was prohaUy not intfiided by 
either the writer or the engraver. 
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The penultimate syllable, hy&, was originally deciphered, 
figured, and read, by Prinsep, as ya (JASB, 6, 1837. 
600, 603). 

At a later time, it was deciphered and figured, by 
M. Senart, as kyS. (S.IP, 2. 79), but was read by him as 
li& {ibid. 82, 85, e ; lA, 18. 301, 10) ; the apparent ky being 
taken as only a variant of k, both here and in other words 
(see fully page 407 below) including the ambavadikya which 
we have in this same passage. The two components k and y, 
however, are quite distinct. And subsequently (S.IP, 2. 
424; I A, 21. 163) M. Senart took the view that the sign 
means literally ky, but was probably used to mark a com- 
promise between a correct literary form °ika and a popular 
pronunciation of it as °iya. 

Professor Biihler, reading the syllable as ky&, si^gested 
a way of accounting for it, by a contraction of kiya into kya, 
which will be noticed further on (page 406 f. below). 

« * w « « 

Two other words seem to call for comment before we 
go further. One of them is ambavadikya, translated by 
M. Senart by “ jardins de manguiers, mango-orchards ” 
(S.IP, 2. 97 ; lA, 18. 307), and by Professor Biihler by 
“ mango-gardens ” (El, 2. 272). 

In ambd we certainly have a vernacular form amba, 
identical with the Pali form, of the Sanskrit amra, 
‘a mango- tree.’ The lengthening of the final short a in 
composition — (forming practically an indissoluble com- 
pound)— is justified by such analogies as the following : 
putdpapbtiki, * sons and groat - grandsons,’ adduced by 
Professor Buhler (El, 2. 274, n) from towards the end 
of edict 7 ; takhdbhariyd, ' the wife of a friend,’ cited by 
him (ibid.) from the Jataka, ed. FausboU, 4. 184, line 18 ; 
and khttrdpm4o , ' a lump of glass,’ quoted by Dr. Muller, with 
some other oases, in his Pali Grammar, p. 18, from the 
D^vanria, ed. Oldenberg, 20. 6. 

Begardtng the word t^ikyd. Professor Buhler’s prc^osal 
(lA, 19. 126, note 17) was to take it as representing, 
through a form vaffikd, tdtikd, and thenoe ta^^kd, td^kd, 
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a Sanskrit vSrtikd, feminine of vSrtika in the sense of 
‘'surrounded by a hedge {ttriti)* 

M. Senart, on the other hand (S.IP, 2. 87 ; lA, 18. 303), 
preferring to read the last syllable as kd, has proposed to 
find in vadika, for vadikd, a popular spelling of vdtd, V§fl, 
* an enclosure.’ 

Agreeing practically with M. Senart, I take vadikyd as 
a local form of vadikd for vadikd as representing the Sanskrit 
ratikdy ‘an enclosure, garden, plantation.’ For the shortening 
of the long d of the first syllable of vdtikd, we have at any 
rate the analogy of khara, = ks/idra, ‘ glass,’ which has been 
cited on page 402 above in the compound khardpinda, = 
khhdra-pinda ; and doubtless other similar instances in Pali 
might easily be found.* For the softening of the f to d, 
I will offer an explanation further on (see page 415). 

In the form aiiibaradikd, without the //, we have the 
same word in the Queen’s edict on the Allahabad column 
(lA,' 19. 126, line 3, and plate). There, we have the 
nominative singular. Here, we plainly have that form of 
the nominative plural feminine which is identical with the 
nominative singular. The insertion of the y is to be taken 
as a local dialectic peculiarity or writer’s affectation, as in 
the case of Vidsiki/a (see page 410 below). 

* • * * * 

The remaining word is nunsidhiyu, in respect of which the 
following observations must be made. 

In the syllables sidhi/jd, the si and the yd are intact and 
unmistakable. In the dhi, the consonant is somewhat 
damaged ; but no doubt really attends the decipherment. 

Between the si and the dhi, there is a space capable of 
holding three syllables. But on part at least of that space 
nothing was engraved. And there is really no reason for 
declining to follow Professor Biihler in his explanation of 
the matter (El, 2. 270, note 72). It was necessary to 
separate the syllables ninm and dhiyd because of a flaw in 

* Tke easM of Aorteniny given bj MiiUer in hk PiU Qtunnnr, p. 17| Mgr 
or Boj not be token oe tnologaiie. 
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tilA a fissure, which necessitated also the separation of 

dhttfima-pu and tarn in the preceding line, and of dhamma- 
w4hi and ya in the line above that. The dhi was engraved 
beyond the fissure. And then some blow to the stone caused 
the crack to extend upwards through the dhi of dhamrm- 
vadhiyd, and also brought away some of the surface of the 
stone, thus damaging the dhi of nimsidhiya and four syllables, 
tarn devanam, in the preceding line. 

I follow all previous decipherers in taking the first syllable 
of this word as nm, with an Anusvara.^ But it may be at 
any time decided to adopt nisidhiya, without the Anusvara. 
There certainly is in the original a mark, exactly resembling 
an Anusvara, precisely where an Anusvara would be placed. 
On the other hand, as may be seen from the facsimile (lA, 
13. 310, plate), there are at that part of the sto^e various 
other marks, equally resembling Anusvaras, but not capable 
of being taken as such. There is nothing in the etymology 
of the word to account for an Anusvara. And there is no 
very particular analogy or other such authority for the 
introduction of an Anusviira.* And another form of the 
same word, nishidiyd, without an Anusvara, occurs clearly in 
at least one of the Nagarjuni hill cave •inscriptions of 
Dashalatha-Datoratha (lA, 20. 304, D). 

Professor Biihler (El, 2. 274, h) explained ninmdhiyd, 
nishidiyd, as Pali fonns of the t^lanskrit nishadyd, from 
m + sad, * to sit.’ It appears that according to the Kotos 
the meanings of nishadyd are (1) a small bed or couch ; 
(2) a market or shop (Amarakoto, 2. 2, 2, dpam ; Abhidhana- 
chintama^i, 1002, panyaidld). And the latter meaning 
would be admissible here. It is plain, however, that in 
the inscriptions of Dashalatha the term tdsha - nishidiyd 
ffiaaTis < a place of abode during the rainy season ; ’ tdsha 


* Priaiep, sIm, this sellable with the AnnsTira (JASB, 6, 1837. 600),. 

•ftoogh he Uansoribeo it without it (see note on page 403 below). 

> The neareat approaches to an analogv seem to be the forms sMAtmie, = 
maAisAe, ‘ a buffalo, * and Mahimiiahnmapd‘1*. osia* of a country, giren by 
MUler in his Fili Oranunar, p, 22 . The fliat of thaw words was dted 
by Pnfeasor Bfihler, in support of his aeoeptance of fhs readiag nim. 
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standing evidently, not for vdsa, 'residence, liaUtation,’ but 
for . vdsa — fxuaa, =: varaha, ' tiie retreat during the rains 
(varshdh).’ And I therefore follow Professor Biihler in 
taking nimsidhiyd as meaning, with at least equal ap|p)- 
priateness for the passage which we have in hand, a {dace 
of temporary abode in the shape of ' a rest-house ; ’ in other 
words, a Sara!, a Dhanu^la. Here, of course, as in the 
case of amhdmdikydt we have in niniaidhiyd that form of 
the nominative plural feminine which is identical with the 
nominative singular. 

The adjective adhakosikydni is, in accordance with gram- 
matical usage, in agreement with the nominative plural 
neuter udupdndm, which moreover stands nearest to it. But 
the word c/ia, ‘ and,’ makes it qualify nitimdhiyd also. 

« » * « • 

The passage which we are considering was first dealt with 
by Prinsep, who, in respect of the clause in which we are 
specially intercbtcd, put forward the following translation 
(JASB, 6, 1837. 603) : — “ And at every half-coss I have 
“ caused wells to be constructed, and (resting-places P) for 
“ the night * to be erected.” 

The rendering of adhakoatkyani, “ at every half-coss,” 
thus set up by Prinsep, has been followed ever since. And 
Professor Biihler, who last handled the passage, gave the 
following translation of the clause (El, 2. 272) : — “ I have 
“ also ordered wells to be dug at every half kos and I have 
“ ordered rest-houses to be built.” 

In venturing to now put forward a different translation 
which perhaps cannot be actually proved, I do so because 
there are two passages, hitherto overlooked, which point 
conclusively to the correctness of my view against the 
accepted rendering. 

* • • • • 

There is no question that in the time of A io ka there was 
in use a word adha, or in its full form a4dhay = the S a n a ky it 
, Ofdhay ' a half.’ T^ether for that period or for a later one* 

> He traaMsribed mm • jeeAe, and apfumOj Ud isTiev fte void 

mAMo, ‘night.’ 
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llw word is well established for Pali in two forms, addha and 
•4^, by passages in literary works which it is not necessary 
to quote ; a reference to GhUders’ Pali Dictionary under the 
w<n^ addfio — addho and ad^huddho, for some of them, is 
eufficient. And the same two forms are well established for 
the Prakrits by Professor Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Sprachen, §§ 291, 450. 

The same two forms, addha and addha, appear to be 
equally well established for the edicts of ASoka, though they 
can be traced in only one term. At any rate, we distinctly 
have diyadha (with the lingual dh), — diyaddha, ‘ one and 
a half,’ in KalsI rock-edict 13 (El, 2. 464, line 35, and 
plate). And Professor Biihler read diyadha (with the dental 
dh), = diyaddha, in the corresponding passage in the S bab - 
bilzgarhi* text (ibid. 462, line 1).' So, also, we l^ve diy- 
adhiya, and once diyadhiya, ‘ measuring one and a half,’ in 
the record at Sahasrum, Rupnuth, and Buirat (lA, 6. 155 fE., 
and plate ; 22. 302, and plate ; C.IA, plate 14), and at 
Brahmagiri (El, 3. 138, and plate ; EG, 11. Mk, 21, and 
plate).* 

In view of that, there would be no difficulty in rendering 
adhakdsikya by either ‘ measuring half a krosa' or ‘ belonging 
to a distance of half a kroia.’ And it only remains, so far, 
to comment on the form '^kdaikya. 

Professor Biihler took adhakbsikya as corresponding to 
a Sanskrit drdhakrdSikiya (El, 2. 273, g). And it would be 
interesting if we could endorse that explanation : for we 
could then only account for the actual form °kd8ikya by 
contraction from an intermediate form °kd8ikiya ; * thus 
obtaining an instance of a particular kind of contraction 
of which at present, in Pali, only a few cases can be cited 
against the very frequent occurrence of epenthesis. 

‘ In the Oirnir And ^fansehni version^, this nawHige is Altogether illegible. 
At DhAttli end jAUgnda, the I3tb edict was not punlish^. 

• * In the vemioDA at fiidd&pura and Jatihga-RamSivara, this word is not 
extivt. Eegnrding another term in this record which is sopposed to indiide 
A word meaning * a half/ see note 2 on page 413 below. 

* For the ahortening of the penultimate ^wel, portieularly oonuBon in words 
ending in ipe, aee MuUer^s P&li Onmmar, p. 17. 
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It would jseem, however^ that such a Sanskrit form as 
^kroiiklycL (rather, ^krbiaklya) is not found, and could not be 
justified, and that from ardha + kroia we could only have 
drdhakrbiikay which word is presented, according to some 
texts, in the comments in the KaiSika on Panini, 7. 3, 36. 
And, this being the case, some other explanation must be 
found for the presence of the y. 

Now, except in the word amhavadikyd in this same passage, 
a similar calling for explanation, is not to be found 
anywhere in the Asoka edicts on the Delhi-Siwalik pillar; 
perhaps not anywhere at all in any of the pillar-edicts. But 
it must be remembered that this pillar was taken to Delhi 
(see ASI, 1. 161 ; 5. 143 ; 14. 78) in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, under the orders of Firoz Shah Tughlak, 
from a place named Topra or Tobra in the territory then 
attached to Khizrabad in the vicinity of the (Siwalik) hills. 
The actual place at whicli it was found seems to be a village 
named Bara Topra, in the Ambala District, which is about 
twenty-three miles towards S.W. byW. from Khizrabad, 
four miles from the old bed of the Jamna at Dilmla, some 
fifty miles from the SiAvalik Hills, and about 105 miles on 
the north of Delhi.^ And from Kalsi in the Dehra Dfln 
District, only fifty-one miles towards N.E. JE. from Bara 
Topra, we have the Kalsi version of the rock-edicts. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that in the Kalsi texta 
there may be found peculiarities helping to explain any 
exceptional details in the Delhi-Siwalik texts. And we do 
find an unusual y in the Kalsi texts in the following words 
(El, 2. 461 fiE., and plates) : — 

Edict 3 ; ndtikydnam, line 8 : compare instances in edicts 
5, 11, 13 (see below) ; and contrast ndtikeahu in edict 13, 

1 Khizrabid, which also is in the Ambali District, may be found in the Indian 
Atlas sheet 48 (1861) in lat. 30° 18', long. 77° 33', about two and a half milea 
from the right bank of the Jamna. 

The same map shews a village * Ch» Topra/ s Chhdtft Topra, tweaty-one 
towards S.W. by W. from Xhizribad. But the real place appears {aatf 
ASI, 14. 78) to be Ba|i Topra, ** the larger or original Topra,'’-* not shewn in 
the map,'— two milo** f^her to the south-west. 

The tranalatmn of the original aocount by Shams-i-Bifij d the IniMte of 
this column has been reproduced in V. Smiths Aioka, p. 97 f. 
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liae 37. Edict 4 ; pan&tikyd, line 11. Edict 5 ; nS,tiky\jf], 
line 16 ; ehila-thitikyd, line 17. Edict 6 ; ehila-thi{? thi)tikyS,, 
line 20. Edict 9 ; 8ai'nsayiky\6'\ and akdlikye, line 26. 

Edict 10 ; p&lamtikydye, line 28 ; compare edict 13 (see 
below). Edict 11 ; ndtikydmm, line 29 ; shavdmikyena pi, 
line 80, against apparently mvdmikenMpi in edict 9, line 25 ; 
and hida-Iokikye, line 30 : compare edict 13 (see below) ; and 
contrast kida-lokike in edict 9, line 26, where, however, it is 
just possible that there may be a damaged y. Edict 12 ; 
vachahhumikyd, line 34. 

Edict 13 ; Kaligyd and Kaligyeshu, line 35, and Km)- 
gydni, line 36, against Kalithgeshti, line 39; \nd'\tikya, line 
38 ; AUkymhudale, line 8/6 of the separate continuation ; ^ 
Pitinikyilshu], line 9/7 ; and pdlmiitikyam, line 14/12. In 
line 17 f./15 f., we have hidalokikya-pafaldkiye, in '\|^;iich the 
last syllable is understood to be a mistake for kye (or ke). 
And in line 18/16 we have hidalokika-palalokikyd, with the 
possibility that there is a damaged or imperfectly formed 
y below the lust syllable of the first member of the compound. 

In edict 14, line 21/19, we have u word nikyaw, not found 
in the other versions, which may or may not be a case in 
point. The suggestion has been made that this word may 
stand for nitymh, ‘ always, constantly ; ’ in uhieh case, 
however, we should expect nicka/li, for nichchath. It seems 
more likely that it represents the Sanskrit naikath, = andkath, 
‘ many, more than one, various,’ etc. ; and it was probably 
witli that understanding that Professor Biihler rendered it 
by “ still more.” 

In none of those instances in the EalsI texts does the y 
occur in any of the other versions of the edicts. In all of 
thorn the components k and y and g and y, us the case may 
bo, are quite distinct. These instances occur against many 
instances in the EalsI texts in which the unmistakably 
simple k and g are clearly presented in other words. And 
two thirds of them occur after u noteworthy point in the 
iSlsI texts, the commencement of edict 10, in line 27. 

* Tbs sambai^ «f tho Udm in the text ban (toe. at. 4M f.) dose aot apse 
sritb the numbering of them in the plate. 
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From that point, we have constantly the character, treated 
by Professor Biihler as denoting the lingual or cerebral 
sibilant which, before that point, is recognized in only 
the word isha in edict 4, line 11. From the word mita- 
Samthutdnd in edict 11, in line 30, we have constantly the 
character, treated by Professor Biihler as denoting the 
palatal sibilant 6, which, before that place, is found in only 
the words ^vai-dbhisitend and Piyadakind in edict 4, in 
line 13. From the word dhamma-susuahd shortly after the 
commencement of edict IQ, in line 27, the characters are 
much larger than in the previous portions of the KalsT text ; 
and they remain so until the end of the 14th edict: with 
the result that the whole series could not be finished on the 
surface which had been prei)ared, and the 14th edict, with 
about half of the thirteenth, had to be engraved on another 
face of the rock. From shortly after the same word dhamma^ 
f^iMishdy the separation of words and groups of words, by 
blank spaces, ceases. And from near the beginning of 
edict 11, — though more markedly from u point in line 33 
in edict 12, — to the end of line 39 in edict 13, there were 
introduced vertical strokes, similar to the Indian single 
mark of punctuation, which took the plac(' of such blank 
spaces, but also sometimes divided component parts of words 
as in ^msh^d | bhinhita | fshd at the beginning of edict 13, in 
line 35. 

The conclusions to be drawn from all this are, in my 
opinion, as follows. At the commencement of the Kalsi 
e^ct 10, a fresh writer — (not necessarily also a fresh 
engraver) — was employed. He began by adapting his own 
writing and style to those of the previous scribe or scribes, 
but lapsed almost at once into a larger script and a different 
style of his own. And he introduced, more freely than the 
previous writer or writers, certain local dialectic peculiarities 

1 M. Senart has expressed the opinion (S.IP, 1. introd. 35 fl. ; lA, 21. 88, 
178) that, in Uie three ohaiacters in which l^oiossor Buhier reoognixed iha three* 
'silmantB tA, and «, we have only varianto, which are absolute eqnivah^, ol 
the dental nhilant c. I do not ta^ the poeitton of offering an opinion on thk 
point. But I follow PrafiMBor Buhler *0 tranacription, if onljr as amy oonmlknt 
means of marking the use of the three signs. 
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qr writers* afEeotations, one of which was a tendency to insert 
93SL unnecessary especially in connexion vrith an actual or 
a supposed suffix ika. 

And I would account for the y in ^koBikya and ^mdikyd^ 
in the seventli pillar-edict, by taking it as a result of the 
locality in which the draft of the edict was finally revised in 
writing or painting it on the stone for reproduction by the 
engra\ cr. 

The ultimate explanation of the form ^kosikyay and of the 
other forms which present an unnecessary y^ whether with 
k or with Qy is most probably that which has been proposed 
by Dr. Grierson (I A, 21. 154, note) : namely, the MagadhI 
Prakfit ikd is liable to pass, through an intermediate ikd 
with the long i, into ikkd ; a Sanskrit ikya becomes ikka in 
Prakrit ; and by false analogy a y was sometimes introduced 
into a Prakrit tkka which had in reality no connexion with 
a Sanskrit ikya. Such an explanation seems particularly 
apposite in respect at any rate of the word 7idsj/r//a, if my 
view that this word represents, not ^krdiihay but °krbsika (set^ 
page 416 below), is correct. 

m * » * * 

Professor Bulilor, alone, bcums to have recognized anything 
peculiar in the idea that Abuka sank wells and built rest- 
houses at every hulf-A'ds along his high-roads. He made the 
following comment (El, 2. 273, y) : — “ The kro^ or kos 
“ meant here, must be that equal to 8,000 Hastas, or half 
** a gavifiti, which thus corresponds to the so-called Sultana 
“ Amm of 3 English miles. The ordinar}' koa, cHjual to one 
and a half or one and tliree-quarter miles, cannot be 
“ meant, os the wells would come to ” (P too) “ close to 
« each other.” 

Now, 1 may observe that, in connexion with the value of 
the Indian y^gna and the Chinese li, on which subject 1 hope 
to write shortly, I have had occasion to examine closely the 
t^ueatkm of the Indian kit. And I cannot find any reason 
ior supposing that in ancient India, before the advent of the 
Musalmiha, there ever was any but one unif onn idt, measuring 
very much less than three miles. But it is not neoessaiy to 
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rely on any sucli result here. Even if we tahe a three-miles 
^ 08 ,, it is not possible to believe that any king^ however 
munificent, would be so unnecessarily lavish in his arrange- 
ments as to sink wells and build rest-houses at every mile and 
a half along his high-roads. I find the explanation of the 
matter in the following two statements, which have Jutherto 
been overlooked. 

Hiuen Tsiang has told us^ that, from the time of the 
saintly kings of old, a ydjana represented a day's march of 
an army; and, further, that the ydjana was divided into 
eight krdsa. 

From this it follows, of course, that the standard length 
of a day's march for an army was eight kds. And the 
indication 1o that effect, given by the Chinese pilgrim, is 
fully corroborated by the independent contemporaneous 
statement of the Indian writer Bana, in his Harshacharita, 
in the following manner. When king Harshavardhana 
was about to make his expedition against the king of Gauda, 
a starting-point was selected, and a temporary encampment 
was made, at a suitable place, not far from his capital 
(Thanesar), on the bank of the river Sarasvatl ; and there 
the army remained at rest during the night. Then, Ba^a 
tells us (Kashmir text, 431, line 2 ff.) : — 

Atha galati tritlye yame supta-samasta-sattva-nihtebdc 
dikkumjara- jrimbhamana- gaihbhlra-dhvanirratadyata pra- 
yai^-patahah agratah sthitva cha muhurttamsiva punah 
prayana - krosa - samkhyapakah spashtam r ash^v = adlyafiita 
praharSb patohe patlyamsah. 

“ When the third watch was drawing to a close,* and all 


1 Jolien, Mtmoirety 1. 69 ; Beal, At-yM-Art, 1. 70 , Wattefa, On Yuun 
Ckwong^ 1 . 141 . 

* I qaot^ as elosely as poasible, the translation given by Cowell and Thomas 
(p. 19 ^; oularing chiefly in the following details. The word ‘leam* is •• 
, hsdiitaaily awmriat^fl wM the measure of three geographical milee. Him it Is aot 
admisBibfo as a suitable rendernig of the Sansi^t It Re sin s td mo fliat 

hiUm means the Adv of a inarch In genem, a standard day’s monli ; not 
el ^tha [paitmlar] day’s march.’ 

1906. 
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fMtttiiM slept and everything was stilly the marching-drum 
vtis beaten with a boom deep as the gaping roar of the sky- 
elephants. Then^ after first a moment’s pause, eight sharp 
blows were distinctly given anew upon the drum, marking 
the number of the kos of a march.” 

With the light thus thrown upon the matter, we can see 
clearly what it was that Aiioka did. At intervals of eight 
kos along his high-roads, he laid out camping- grounds, 
provided with wells and rest-houses. He had primarily in 
^dew the movements of his troops, and, no doubt, other state 
arrangements, such as those attending the journeys of 
couriers and the tours of oflBcials. Ordinary travellers, 
however, were doubtless at liberty to avail themselves of the 
same conveniences, if they should travel by some^at short 
marches, or by long marches each equal to twice a day’s 
march for troops ; otherwise, they were left to find shelter, 
etc., in villages Iving on or near to their routes. 

As regards certain other details, — the banyan -trees 
(nigdhdni), intended to be ‘^useful for shade for beasts and 
men,” wore doubtless planted in roadside avenues similar 
to those, made with varpng trees according to the locality, 
which are still carefully maintained and extended under the 
British Government. The mango-plantations (aihbdvadikyd) 
were probably intended partly to give shade to people pitching 
tents, partly to serve as a source of revenue, — the produce 
being farmed out, as it is in the present day. Tlie drinking- 
stations [dpdndni), for the enjopnent of beasts and men,” 
were no doubt fitted up with stone troughs for the cattle, 
as well as with arrangements for providing men with water 
and very likely also with spirituous liquor. 

* • • * * 


It only remains to consider the form used here as 
a representative of the Sanskrit nshfan^ ‘eight.’ 

On this point there are the following difficulties. Else- 
where in the Adoka edicts, we have the form as the 
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Tepresentative of mhian : ^ in at^a-msh*dhhkhitaj ^ eight-years* 
anointed/ in the Kalsi version of the 13th rook-edict (El, 
2. 464, line 36, and plate) ; and in athahhdgiya, ^ entitled 
to, or possessed of, the eighth share/ in the Rummindei 
pillar-inscription (El, 5. 4, line 6, and plate).* And there 
is no certain evidence that ashtan assumed any other form 
than a if ha in literary Pali.® 

But, whatever connexion may exist between the language 
of the Brahml records of Ai^ka and the literary Pali, there 
were at any rate points of difPeronce which allow us to use 
other criteria, besides Pali, in explaining the language of 
the records. And the following forms in Prakrit, and in 
some of the vernaculars, seem instructive in respect of the 
matter in hand. 

A form adha from aMan^ especially in composition, is well 
established for some of the Prakrits by Professor Pischel’s 
work, 67, 442-46, 449, Instances given there are as 


1 With the pruhahlo form a%ta ot the Shahbizffarhi vorRion {ibid. 462, line 1), 
wc arc nut heic cQnoerned. In the Girnar and Manschni versions, the word is 
not ♦ \tant. The form afha may or may not stand for 

2 1 have pill posels abstained from handlinf' in this article the word 
adhdfu/a^ Inch u e lun e ui the Sahasram, eti record. It is snppoBed to reprosent 
ardhutnthta^ *tvi<) and a halt.’ Hut £ hold that it represents ash\atr\thkai^ 
aAh{dh\)mat^ ‘thirty-eight.’ That, hoivever, is a point that remains to be 
established. 

Hut it is not impo^jsilile that there is somethinc: analogous to the present 
case in the \sord addhakdHtka, v.l. in the Viua^apituka, ed, Oldenberg, 

1. 2S1, it we ina} have nddha = ottha, ns well as adha = apta. 

We are there told that the king of Kasi w*ut to the rc>yal physician Jivaka- 
KomorabhaelK lia a hambula, or woollen hlaukef, which is described as: — 

addhakasikani kambahiiii upaddhakasinnm khnniamanaih ; and that 

Buddha ac(.e]»t<«d ii trom Jhaka. Ihc tevt has been conjecturdll} translated os 

meaning “a woollen garment made halt ot Benares cloth ” (SB£, 

17. 195). A tootnot© to the translation, hoMcvor, tells us that Buddhaghosha 
bos explained that kditt means * one thousand ; ’ that kd$ti/a means * a thing 
that is worth one thousand ; ’ and that the kambala in question was called 
addhakasttfa because it was ‘ worth five hundred’ (lit., worth half-a-thousand). 


into Buddha’s hands, was something special and costly of its kind. And, if 
kistka^ Adaiya, may mean ^ worth one thousand,’ there really seems no reason 
why a4(fhakd*ikat ^kdstj^a, may not (in spite of Buddhaghosha) mean * worth 
eight thousand.’ In view of the fees received by Jivaka on various occasions,* 
if, 000 {kahApowu) for curing a merchant’s wife (trails, p. 17f ) ; 100,000 
{hatUpoitaM) for curing a merchant (p. 184) ; and again 16,000 (hahipanfm) Uit 
curing a merchant’s son fn. 186),— even 8,000 kahdpan^ {a44hakd»kkti^ : 

or < nearly 8,000,’ upa^f^uUedtmam, etc. ; compare, e.g., effodade. *amlr tm, 
nfanoat ten ’) would net seem so very much to pay for a special woollen blnakit. 
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fdIfewB: adha^ 8; adharasama, 18tli; odhaka^ 28; adhayd^ 
Aittm, adhay&lay and adhadluay 48 ; adhaaattim and adha^ 
iotthimy 68 . 

And even still more to the point seem some of the forms, 
in composition, of the Marathi, Gujarati, and Hindi dfh, = 
aahiany ^ eight,' though the result in them is the unaspirated 
d instead of the dfi. We have the following : — 

Marathi : ^ ad^tiSy as well as atJiHUy 38 ; ^ and adHmhty adu- 
aaahfy 68 : * against, as the only noteworthy other forms, 
athfhechdllSy ^chdly ^tdllSy ^tdly or aihthye followed by the same 
four second components, 48.“* 

Gujarati : ® dd^trUy 38 ; nd^fdliSy 48 ; and ad^saihy 68 : 
with nothing calling for notice against them. 

Hindi : ® adHlSy 38 ; adf^tdlUy 48 ; and ad^snthy 68 : with 
nothing calling for notice against them. 

These cases suggest a special tendency of the ////, thy of the 
Prakrit atthUy athtty ‘ eight,' to bo softened before some 
immediately proximate hard sounds, t and s, in composition. 
That the same sounds had sometimes the same softening 
effect in another case also, is shewn by the forms of sattay 
^ saptaHy ‘seven,’ which we have in the Mariithi’ sad^fl^y 
alongside of mt^tUy 37, and sad^nashfy alongside of satsasht, 
9 a 1 f^Bhmhfy 67, and in the Gujarati hdd^trlSy 37, and siid^tdllSy 
47, knd aad^safhy 67, and in the Hindi 67.® 

That a h in the same circumstunees might sometimes have 
the same effect, set'ms distinctly indicated by the form 
Sadakaniy which we have, instead of the usual Sdfakani and 


* I quote fheme forms from Molesworth and Cand^ V Dictionary, 2nd edition 
(1867), «&d 6tevfHiB0ii*8 Qiummor, 4th edition (1868), p. 81. 

* Of these two forma, the find only ia familiar to me. 

* Here, egtin, only ^e first form is familiar to me. Regarding: the eecond^ 

the Diotioiiary iadioetes properly 

* Bteveneon gnve only , end that tonu alone is lamiliar to me. 

* I quote these forms from Taylor's Qrommor (1893), p. 31. 

* I am iudehted to Dr« Orierson for these forms. 

* ^ Hen. the Dlotionary intimates that the forms with t ore better than those 
utth 4; Iml the use of the fonns with <r, and not of the eihers, is thotoughlr 
lemiUir to me. 

* AlonieUle of aelsefA, seiestfA, nooording to Benmes* Compentive Onmmer,. 

i.m 
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Stttakani, in an inscription at Nasik (ASWl, 4. 104, No. 13, 
and -plate 53 ; El, 8. 71, No. 4, and plate 2), and which;, 
unique as it may seem to he, is not to be dismissed as 
a mistake. 

And I find in the immediate proximity of the k the cause 
of the change of the ffh, ih of aUha, efha, 'eight,’ into 
d/i in the adhakosikya of our text, and of the t into d 
in vadikyd, = vdtikd. Analogous to this last word, we seem 
to have sddika, = idfaka (Sdtika), ‘ acting, or a particular kind 
of dramatic representation,’ in one of the Bharaut inscriptions 
(I A, 21. 231, No. 50). And we seem to have the same 
effect of a k, but progressive and sometimes accompanied by 
metathesis, m such cases as Earahaka(^ (ASWI, 4. 87, 
No. 18) = Earahiltaka ; Marakuda (ibid. 89, No. 2) = 
MarakiiUi ; Manamukada (ibid. 96, No. 25) = Manamukuto ; 
and Dhenukakada (ibid. 92, No. 19) against Dhenukakata 
(El, 7. 52, No. 4; 53, Nos. 6, 7; 55, No. 10; 56, No. 11).* 

It may finally be remarked that adhakosikya and ambd~ 
vadikyd arc not the only exceptional words in the seventh 
pillar-edict. In the last two lines of it we have in dhamma-libi, 
twice, the curious form hht for hpi, which apparently is not 
yet found anywhere else. And in the passage in which 
we are interested wc ha\ c in mgoha a form of the Sanskrit 
nyagrbdha, ‘ a banyan-tree,’ — found, however, in also the 
expression iyaih nigdha-Kubhd, “ this banyan-cave,” in one 
of the Barabar hiU cave - inscriptions of Piyadasi - A^ka 
(lA, 20. 364, A, and plate), — which seems to be at any 
rate foreign to Pali,* and the nearest approach to which, 
elsewhere, as far as I can find one, is the nigbdha of another 
Bharaut mscription (lA, 21. 232, No. 62). 

Also, in the same passage, the word udupdndni, 'wells,’ 
is itself of some interest. The Sansk|it base is udapdna, 
with a, not u, in the second syllable. And, if our present 
text stood alone, we might be inclined to attribute the form 
standing in it to some confusion induced by the existenoe 
ef the two words vdapa and u4upa, which mean 'a boat* 


1 ChDdera* Dwliaaaiy giTM osly Hie bnm tufrUkm. 
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» tall.' But, in another allusion to Adoka’s public works- 
ntucii is found in the second rock-edict, we have the same 
fom, udupandni, in the Ealsi text, line 6 (El, 2. 450, and 
plate), and in the Jaugada text, line 9 (ASSI, 1. 116, and 
plate 67), and no doubt in also the Dhauli text, line 8/7 
(ibid., and jjlate 64), where, however, the syllable is con- 
siderably damaged.* And the form udupdm may be fully 
justihed by the analogy of certain changes of a to u in Pali, 
•'principally through the influence of a labial, that may 
stand either before or after the vowel,” instances of which 
have been given by Dr. Muller in his Pali Grammar, p. 6. 

• » * * 4f 

The word adJialsosikya may represent dditahrokka, from 
ashta-kroia -J- ika. But the proper meaning of the l(|^ter 
word seems to be only ‘measuring eight /os in length,’ 
which is not suitable here. I prefer to take adhakb'itka as 
the representathe, with a shortening of the long l of the 
p^ultimute syllabic, of aihtakrbslka, from ashfdhrbii, ‘an 
aggregate, a distance, of eight /-os,’ -|- ka in the sense of 
• aj^rtaining to ; ’ finding for ashtakrbii analogies in the 
panchay^am, ‘ a distance of five ybjanab,' of the Raju- 
tanuhgipT, 7. 393, and the d(tkiybyam, ‘ a distance of ten 
yj^anas,’ of the Euthusuritsagaru, 94. 14. 

In any case, and whatever may be the et}'mological 
explanation of the form adlui, practical considerations, and 
the information obtained from BSna and Hiuen Tsiang, 
compel us to interpret adhakbstkya us meaning * belonging 
to, situated at, a distance of eight /*ds.’ And with these 
explanations I translate os follows the passage in which we 
axe interested : — 


TraoolatioB. 

^us aaith the Eing, the Beloved of the Gods, He of 
Cteaoious Mieo.^— Moreover, along the roads, I have caused 


* Is tiu Qirala flAbsiMrbi, sod Manwhn teito, uw wsa suds of diflanst 
tew of tiM Rsb^ ,|<| ^ s wsU.* 
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banyan- trees to be planted ; they will serve a useful puT'pose 
for shadQ for beasts and men I have caused mango-groves 
to be planted further, at distances of eight kds, I have 
caused wells to be dug, and rest-houses to be made : I have 
caused many drmkmg-places to be made, here and there, 
for the enjoyment of beasts and men. 
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ANTiaUAEIAN NOTES IN JAVA. 

Bt E. SEWELL. 

rpHE religion of Buddha was introduced into Java as 
early as the beginning of the fifth century A.n. Fah- 
Hian, who resided in that country from A.n. 412 to 414, 
says that it then existed, though only in embryo — it was not 
much known — “ various forms of error and Brahmanism are 
flourishing.” ^ The well-known inscription at Menangkabu 
in Sumatra, which is dated in A.n. G.'iG, relates that 
a Buddhist sovereign, whose name is pure Sanskrit, 
“ Maharajadhiraja Adityadharma,” had previously to that 
date erected in Java a great seven-storied vihara. So it 
may be assumed that, during the 250 years following the 
date of Fah-Hian, Buddhism, i.e. the Buddhism then 
prevalent in India and greatly altered from its original 
form, had firmly established itself as the religion of the 
Javanese. This seven-storied vihiira is generally supposed 
to be Boro-Budur; and certainly the architecture of that 
great monument appears to be of that age, the general 
scheme of the four great terraces being very similar 
to that of the early Pallava-Chola temples about and in 
Kanchl, as well as of the great Bath at Mahavalipura in 
Southern India, which was carved out of the rock at the 
beginning of the seventh century. But in the opinion of 
the late Dr. Brandes, of the Archaeological Survey of Java, 
the period of the building lies between l^ka 700 and 850 
(a.d. 778-928). Fergussou * considers that the earlier date 
given is correct, i.e. a little after the Seven Pagodas 
{Mahavalipura) and the early structural Cho}a temples^ 

' Legge's p. 113. 

* jMhoH tmd JStuttm ArckiUcittn, p. S46. 
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wHch followed the style of the cave temples. The scroll- 
work on the sculptures was probably added some centuries 
later than the original construction of the building, in what, 
in Southern India, we should call the Chalukyan period, as 
late perhaps as the latest date given by Dr. Brandes. 

NatiA c tradition in Java relates that about the beginning 
of the seventh century (a.d. 603 according to Fergusson*) 
a prince of Gujarat arrived in the island with 5,000 
followers and settled at Mataram. A little later 2,000 
more immigrants arrived to support him. He and his 
followers were Buddhists, and from his time Buddhism 
was firmly established as the religion of Java. If this 
story be true we have yet to learn the causes of this 
extraordinary immigration, though it is of course possible 
that it was connected with the inroads of the Brdhmanical 
Ohalukyas into the Gurjara country, which, however, 
only l>egau about a.d. 609. But it is equally possible, and 
in some res])ects far more probable, that this immigration 
may have been from Eastern India, and that the Javanese 
made a mistake in the name of the coimtry to which the 
strangers belonged. If such weio the case it would be 
easy to understand why the architecture of Boro-Biidur 
resembles that of the Fallavus and early Cholas. 

The Mahuyiluism of Javanese art is very strongly 
marked, proving tho prevalence of that cult. Brambanan 
and Chandi Sewu are, to all external appearances, purely 
Brohmanicol, though we learn on examination that Brahma,. 
Yish^u, and l^iva were there held to be Bodhisattvas and not 
gods. And this is the case evcrj’where in Eastern Java, the 
tamplea being mostly Hindu in type (though always with 
a differenoe), and having statues adapted generally from 
Byahmanioal originals. There is, I believe, no evidence ol 
the ezistenoe in Java of worship according to the Hinayant 
creed ; and this aemi-Brahmanized Buddhism remained thi 
national religion till the country was overswept by tb 
Muhammadans and the eastern capital, Mojopahit, sackec 


* Op, ait., p. M«. 
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in 1479. Since that date the Javanesci forcibly converted, 
have been nominally followers of Islam. 

The date of the earliest inscription at present known to 
exist in Java is, according to Dr. Brandes,^ a.d. 732. 


The architecture of the later Javanese temples is, as 
above said, derived from Hindu models. Their sculpture, 
however, and scheme of decoration and ornamentation often 
proceeded on Far-Eastern lines. Statues of Hindu gods and 
of kings are often typically Chinese, and the sculptured 
friezes of East Javanese temples have a character of their 
own. Floral forms are in many cases more realistic than 
in the Indian types. The temples are chaityas below and 
dagobas above. A heavy, and often clumsy, base, the mass 
of which is solid and the walls sculptured, affords support 
to a vaulted chamber, access to which is gained by flights 
of steps. The chamber contains a statue, generally of 
a Hindu deity, Siva or Vishnu, a statue not of a Buddha 
but of a Bodhisattva, and this is the principal object of 
worship. Abovfirthis again is the dagoba proper, but its 
shape is the shape of the highest member of a Brahmanical 
Indian temple, not of the dagoba with tee and cluster of 
surmounting umbrellas, as in Burma. 

Plate I (a) shows a typical temple of this class called 
Chandi Kidal. 

Plate I (b) is a §iva in Chinese form at Brambanan. 

Plate I (c) shows the statue of Siva at the great central 
temple of the west group at Brambanan. The wall is 


' From Dr. J. A. Brandos, the Head of the ArchsDoloncBl Burvej at the 
Museum at Velter^T^n, I received ever? possible help and support. He nat 
full of kindness, and full of enthusiasm m his profession. We went over the 
contents ot the Museum together, and later on he met me at Boro-Budar, where 
he ^ as working with his talented assistont, Mr Melville. I need hardly say bow 
much I was in^bt^ to them both lor their guidance, and the information they 
so readily and gave me. The last letter I faisd from Dr Braudes was 

.dated at the end of April, and it was with great sorrow that I heard of his sndden 
daath in June. His loss is a very serious one for the Government, and indeed 
for the whole scksitific world , for nis love of his subject was unboufeded, and he 
had in piepantion some exhanstive works on the aidimology of the Far East 
which wonldlure thrown mneh light on a nnmbw of vesed qiiestioai. 
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<decorated witih a diaper pattern of Buddhist ti'U&lai, as if 
to emphasize the fact that the statue is really ^iva as a 
Bodhisattva. 

Plate I {d) is Yish^u with Lakshml and Bhumidevi at 
his feet, but the slab has been decorated at the sides with 
lotus-leaves in Chinese or Japanese style. 

Plate II (a) is probably the Tdra of Avalokite^vara, as 
the hand is in the ahhaya mudra, and here the Far-Eastern 
type of lotus-leaf decoration at the sides is strongly marked. 
Tlie inscription I read Bhardla Kriti. Bhardla probably 
represents the Malay berh&la, an idol, or image. It is to 
be seen on many statues. Kriti as a name of a goddess 
I cannot explain. 

Plate II {b) is the Siva nandi at Brambanan. In India 
the animal always reclines with his head erect, leaking out 
on the world confidently and proudly. In Java he has his 
head bent in this humble, crushed, lowly attitude, either as 
token of servitude or to emphasize the great power of the 
Deity he has the honour, as well as burden, of carrying ; 
or it may be to typify that he too (the bull) is a worshipper. 

Plate II (c) is a garuda, and here again the marked 
difference will be noted between the Hindu and Javanese 
types. 

Plate II (d) is one of the Rakidiasa dr&rajmlm at the 
entrance to the great Chondi Sewu g^oup. A similar 
difference is observable. 

Plate III (a). This shows the decoration of the wall of 
one of the small hulls on the ascent of the stairway of the 
principal Ghandi Sewu temple. The arch is cusped. The 
pillars ore of Hindu type. The scroll which runs round the 
arch is of eleventh ceutur}' character, somewhat similar to 
the scrollwork on the later Chulukyan temples. The position 
of the ytUi head is a proof of degeneration, the proper 
poeitton of this member being high up in the building. 
Onuhed between architrave and pillar-capital it is in its 
wrong place. The flower pyramid between the arches is 
very similar in design, though somewhat more florid, to the 
ornament carved on the sandsteme facade of the lower storey 




(r) A Ja\aiieH' Ciarii(l:i. 


{d) One of tlie ignite Kakithawi d\an 
I^ilaa at Chandi Sewu, Java. 
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oi the Kyaukku temple at Pagan in Burma, which belongs 
to the same period. 

Plate III (b) is a representation of a chaitya, probably 
Javanese, sculptured on one of the terrace- walls at Boro- 
Budur.^ The building appears to be Malay in character,, 
the main hall or room being elevated on an open base 
supported by uprights. The most advanced pillars of the 
porch are half pillar, half rampant lion, and resemble the 
early Pallava pillars of the Rathas and caves at Mahavalipura 
and the stone-built shrines of that period in and about the 
Kanchi country. There is, however, a difference noticeable, 
which may be due either to the sculpture belonging to a later 
date or to more florid treatment of the subject arising from 
its locale — the lions are more natural, and are depicted in 
an attitude of greater activity than in the case of their 
prototj^es. In the Pallava treatment the lions are mere 
beasts of burden 

Plate III (c) gives a general idea of Boro-Biidiir.* 

Though, it may be, carried out during the course of a 
century and a half, the execution never deviated from the 
original design, which was to construct a building that should 
form a complete education to the worshipper in the principles 
of the Mahayana. The central feature on the summit was 
a dagoba containing a vaulted chamber, surmounted by, 
probably, a tee shadowed by a cluster of sacred umbrellas. 
In the chamber stood (again probably) a statue of Buddha 
resting on a receptacle which contained a relic. There is 
a statue now in the chamber, but Dr. Brandes thought that 
it was one that had been removed from outside and placed 
within at a subsequent period. Below the dagoba are three 
circular terraces, only slightly raised one above anoth^^ 
forming the upper portion of what would have been a true 
stupa if the Ii^n prototype had been fully imitated. Each 
of these terraces contains a number of circular vaulted 

1 SpecuUj Belaoted out of many nmilar to caU attentum to the piUan that 
iiupport the roof of the porch, both back and front. 

* IhadthegoodfortiumtoBpeiidafewdawbmlaooapaiiriviflilhr.&r^^ 
the following remarka eummanae the inionnatloa 1 g alS ig Inml hhn on the 
spot, snppleinented hy my own obserntton* 
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&Tine8 of open lattice- work, so that the visitor can see the 
life-size seated Buddha contained in each, though the figure 
itself is entirely enclosed in stonework. Below this member 
the design changes from the shape of a stupa to a great 
square, the centre being solid, consisting of four separate 
open terraces with stairways leading up to them under 
arched doorways ^ in the centre of each face. The faces are 
truly orientated to the four points of the compass. Each 
terrace has a retaining wall on the outside, and the walls 
on both sides are richly sculptured. The lowest terrace 
measures 300 feet each way, and each one above measures 
less than the one below, the inner wall of each forming the 
base of the outer wall of the one above. Just as in South 
India the oldest temples are found constructed in separate 
terraces \iith a scries of small shrines or niches aloi^ the 
edge of the outside wall of each, which niches in course of 
time became more and more closely connected with the main 
building till in later years the whole grew into a lofty 
tower ’with the terraces and shrines merely represented on 
its face, so here in this building of early date we have 
the outer terrace-ivalls supporting a series of shrines, each 
separated from the other and alternating with life-size, or 
more than life-size, figures of Buddha. But these shrines 
are not, as in India, cells for sleeping or meditation ; here 
tliey are small dagobus. In the original design the lowest 
tenraco w'as raised a considerable height above the ground, 
the member below it consisting of a solid wall, sculptured 
throughout or intended to be so sculptured, and surmounted 
by a cornice, each face measuring, as before stated, 300 feet. 
But at some later period this ground-storey wall was hidden 
by an immense terrace, extending to u still further horizontal 
distance of 50 f^t on each face, with a low parapet along 
its outer edge, for protection ; so that the present extreme 
lowest measurement shows a base of 400 feet eadi way. The 

FamMOO mrltn (TVw S^nymt ITorgh^p) ibsi tiie architecto 
fttUy a&aKsd to ths Indiaii iopmbUoa arches They did not 

even it naaaataiy la out off the ancles of the corhel stones, so as to 
mulata an anA, fhooth the pointed srth fonns of the old chBit>a eiTae 
at the West” 








old irafi, tifterwards Udden by iihe new 50-foot 

terrace, dun tidy recently been discovered ; and it is not yet 
known wbetber tbe whole or only a portion of the wall was 
sculptured. The sculptures found thereon at the recent 
excavations have been photographed, probable that 

this terrace was constructed in later years' iy order to form 
a support to the main structure, which has been sadly ebaken 
and disintegrated by earthquakes. 

Thus the main design of the building may be described 
as a temple in archaic South Indian form, but considerably 
flattened, and solid throughout, having four terraces ; sur- 
mounted by a half-stupu, and capped by a dagoba with its 
appurtenances ; the whole strengthened by a wide terrace 
constructed for support in later years, which terrace clasped 
and concealed the ground member of the original structure. 

The decorations of this immense building, the sculptures 
on which are so numerous that it has been calculated that 
if placed end to end they would cover a distance of three 
miles, are with very few exceptions of Indian origin,* and 
bear little trace of Ourabodian or Siamese, still less of 
Chinese, influence. The whole of them form parts of one 
grand design, which was to ehtublisli once for all a visible 
representation in stone of the entire scheme of HlahaySnist 
doctrine. Seen by the worshipper from the moment of his 
approach, in all his ritualistic circumumbulations (praifak- 
shtna) of the shrine from below upwards till he reached the 
holy dagoba on the extreme summit, sacred especially to 
Buddha himself as supreme over all, the sculptures taught 
him what Buddhism meant, how the virtuous Buddhist could 
attain to salvation, and what awaited him in the future if 
he led a virtuous life.® 

Before ascending to the flrst terrace the eye is caught 
by the rows of life-size Buddhas that adorn the retaining 
u'alls of the several terraces and the cage-like shrines above 
on the circular platforms. 

^ Rocks and deserts fepresented in JaTanese style^ la a Icrtn which wii 
mdttaUky stereotyped and conveDtioiiaL This style is im of Infiaa 
^ Cf. Dr. Chronemaiia’s pamphlet The interprelatMm of the «»***»W ol 
k Dr. Brandes'e. 
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All tihe great figures on the east side represent Akshobhya, 
tluB Dhyani Buddha of the East. His right hand is in the 
bkUmisparia mudrd, touching the earth in front of the right 
knee — “ I swear by the earth.” 

All the statues on the south are of Batnasambhava, in the 
varada mudrd, the right hand displayed, palm upwards — 
“ I give you all.” 

The statues on the west side represent Amit^ha, in the 
dhydna or padm&'iana mtidrd, the right hand resting palm 
upwards on the left, both being on the lap — the attitude of 
contemplation or meditation. 

The statues on the north side are of Amoghasiddhi, in the 
ahhaya mudrd, the right hand being raised and displayed 
palm outwards — “ Fear not. All is well.” 

These arc the Dhyani Buddhas of the four quartern, each 
governing his own direction of the whole universe to its 
furthest bounds, including the heavens and hells. 

The similar Buddhas on the lower circular platform, these 
platforms being circular as representing the universality of 
the Law, and therefore applicable to all the four quarters, 
represent the fifth Dhyani Buddha, Yairochana'; who is 
also the Buddha of the zenith or centre, including the 
universe on high. These have the right hand in the dharma- 
•chakra mudrd, the attitude of teaching, the hand being raised 
and held palm outwards with the first finger turned down — 
“ I have learned all. Now I tell you all.” 

The upper circular platforms have the Buddhas with the 
hands in a difEerent, a sixth, mudrd ; equally one of teaching, 
but with a deeper esoteric meaning.* The third finger of 
the light hand touches the point of the third finger of the 
left, the first finger and thumb of the left hand forms a circle, 
and in some oases the right also— figuring the Dharmaehakra 
—and the hands are turned till, with the elbows squared, the 
right hand is perpendicular above the Inftk’ 

. > Vain»chBaaUti>ethukwuii'^MnwtMdkar,lailiattMnfonai>pi«priBtd}r 
pIsMd ia ^ watm, apat from the four qoaitm. he eaeb he is ofm reekoaed 
Si Um flnt ot the Dajw Badlhss, bat act so at Be(o>BftdAr. 

* What this awaniag is I did aot gather. 

> SwWadAiU'e XJMtsM,}^ 350-1. A ThUe ehovisg the oalestial BorUhas, 
thaiT ittribwloi, H Cs 
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The worshipper now prepares to ascend, and first passes 
round I2ie basement. What the designs on the entablature 
represented is not known, but no doubt they were intended 
to inculcate some lesson and prepare the mind for what was 
to follow. Judging by the teaching oonveyed by paintings 
and scidptures in other places, it would be natural to suppose 
that the first thing taught would be the terrors of punish- 
ment for sin and disobedience of the Law. We should 
expect to see representations of the tortures that await the 
evildoer in the several hells, and the sufferings consequent 
on being reborn after death in the lower planes, a condition 
that in the Buddhist scheme of existence inevitably awaits 
him who in this life is guilty of actions forbidden by the Law 
of Gautama. Future excavations will show us whether this 
was so or not. 

On the inner wall of the first terrace two sets of sculptures 
are seen. Above are depicted scenes in the earthly life of 
Gautama Buddha, beginning, on the centre of the east face 
at the head of the stairs, with his conc^tion and birth. 
Ferg^sson in his Indmi and Eastern Arehttecture has stated 
that the birth is not represented, but here he is mistaken. 
The Nirvana, however, is curiously absent. The lower 
sculptures on this wall represent scenes from the Jatakas 
or former lives of the Buddha. 

Having completed the study of this terrace, the worshipper 
ascended to the second gallery, and here was taught that the 
gods of the Brahmanical Pantheon — Brahma, ^iva, and 
Vishnu — were but Bodhisattvas (or Buddhas in potentiA^* 
as defined by Professor Kern), and that similarly all great 
powerful gods and holy men were the same. The 
Mahayanists recognized a plurality of B uddhas and 
Bodhimttvas innumerable. They taught that all the Vadic 
and Brahmanical deities were only deities temporarily, being 
subject, as are mortal men, to change and rebirth. According 
to the Jatakas, Buddha had himself been bom ae dakxa eg 
'Xndza twenty different aa Brahma four tunes, and be 
was a Tiee-Deva Icrty-three tames. And so th^ aooqpted 
the whole Brahmanical Pantheon in this aens^ and bonoiized 
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tlM Devas and Devatas as Bodlusattvas and Taras equally 
ari1& the more purely Buddhist Dhyani Buddhas, Pratyeka 
Siiddhas, and the rest. All of these were but Buddhas in 
earlier births, or great celestial beings carrying out the one 
eternal law of the universe. 

This is clearly shown on the second terrace, where these 
beings are represented as enthroned on high, each with his 
nimbus or corona, and surrounded by adoring worshippers. 
We see Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, four-armed in Indian 
fashion, seated in glory, as well as Arhats, Taras, hermits, 
and others similarly honoured. 

On the two upper terraces Buddhism is represented as 
a religion, and a crowd of Bddhisattvas on thrones are 
shown, teaching the believer the rewards that await hiiri 
in the future, and the glory that will surround him itjMus 
rebirths. 

From the fourth terrace the devout Buddhist emerged on 
to the circular platforms, and learned the Law as delivered 
to all the world through the scriptures. 

Finally, he arrived at the summit of all, fitted by his 
previous preparation to perform pradakshina round the 
dagoba which enshrined the relic of the Buddha of this age. 

Not far from Boro-Budur are the temples known as 
Ghandi * Mendut and Chundi Pavon. Both have been 
carefully restored by the Archsoological Survey. 

The Mendut temple was the immediate successor of Boro- 
Budur. It was originally a brick temple on a large brick 
basement, with a projection on each face. Afterwards 
the brick superstructure was removed, and on the old base- 
ment was constructed a temple in stone. This having 
become weak, a new stone skin was built round the former 
core, the basement also being surrounded by an outer layer 
ol stone. It was handsomely sculptured, and Fergusson writes 
tiiat this sculpture was “ as refined and elegant as anything 
in the beet ages of Indian architecture.’* Br. Brandes is of 
the opinitm that not more than a century elapsed from the 


* CkaMh, or Jg w rfi , 
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of the first brick basement to that of the completion 
of .the oliter skin of stone with all its decorations. The 
etatues were of Buddha, Yishpu, and §iva. LakshmT is seen 
on one of the sides. 

Chandi Pavon is a small, but elegant shrine. It was 
certainly later than Boro-Budur.^ Its design is aimilar to 
the general t3rpe noted above, having basement, chaitya, 
and dagoba. There is here, however, only one principal 
figure, which has entirely disappeared, with a single flight 
of steps giving access to it. The sculptures on the walls are 
remarkably beautiful, the figures being more true to life 
than most of those at Boro-Budur. A female figure in 
a panel on the south side is exceedingly graceful. The 
central panel on each side of the chaitya represents the sacred 
Bo-tree hung with garlands, and shaded by an umbrella, 
having attendant Kinmras at the sides. The figure of Buddha 
has a third eye in the centre of the forehead. 

The great group of temples at Brambonan, or Param- 
banan, is easily reached by train from the native capital 
of Jokyakarta. Dr. (jroneman’s pamphlet is useful here. 
The ruins are very extensive, and evidence a perfect 
rage for temple-building. They are of an altogether later 
date than Boro-Budur, and show symptoms of decadence 
from the classic period. In a large square courtyard over 
150 smaller temples surround six of great size and of 
somewhat pyramidal appearance. A line of three on the 
east faces a line of three on the west, with two smaller ones 
in the middle of the north and south faces. The central 
one in each row of three is dedicated to Siva, that on the 
north to Yishpu, that on the south to Brahma ; but to each 
as a Bodhisattva. 

The basements are very fine and bold. They are manifestly 
of TndiRn origin, and seem to belong to the later Chalukyaa 
period. The sculpture is exceedingly rich, especially cm 
the stairways and terrace-waUs. Above the basement 19 
^eaoh case is a series of terraces, each on a smallw base than 

‘ Dr. Brandea wu a little duubtfnl aa to its date. 
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HlIV tnie below. The terrace-walls are sculptured, and, in 
ilM ease of the western i§iva-temple, show a series of scenes 
bum the Ram&yaryi. The divinities represented in the 
detached sculptures are, in the case of the ^iva-temple, 
gorrounded by sitting worshippers ; in the Tishnu-teraple 
by standing women, probably Lakshmi and Bhiimidevi ; in 
the Brahma-temple by gurus or hermits. 

The principal image of Siva, with the diaper pattern of 
Buddhist trikalas on the wall behind it, is shown in 
Plate I (r) ; and another in Chinese form is given in 
Plate I (i). In the headdress of the former is a skull ; but 
this is the only terrifying attribute about the figure, the Gfod 
being represented as in his most benevolent aspect. One hand 
holds a ohmri ; one a chaplet ; the left hand seems to hold 
some object ; the right is raised to the breast, palm inw^ds. 
The Javanese form of the cobra-head supporting the right 
side of the base is noticeable. The uaga on the libation- vase 
of the former is of Siamese or Cambodian character. The 
mndi is shown in Plate II (b). 

Half a mile northwards from this group is the large 
rained lava-built Cliandi Bubrah ruined’), and 

finally the immense and important group known as Chandi 
Sewu, or the “ Thousand Temples.” 'There were actually 
238 temples surrounding the great central one. These 
lie in four squares, the two outer lines being divided from 
the two inner by a space, in which were other larger 
temples now completely ruined. Each of the small temples 
oontained its own statue or object of worship, and the 
entrances were manifestly arranged so that each was 
visited in turn, in the course of pradaHhina, before the 
oentral building was reached. In one of these small shrines 
on the south side is a design manifestl}' connected with the 
wonhip of the Hindu Adinaiiyana. It is executed in bold 
bae-relief, and represents the springing of the three gods 
Brahntt, Vislui^n, and Siva frmn the primordial Deity who 
rests on the serpent. It is true ^t in this case the creative 
Deity u absent, but the tiiree diiines, resting on lotus-buds, 
whose stalks emanate firom a aingde point bdow, leave no 
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dpubt as to the intention of the soulptor, though the figuxas 
haTe-disscppeared. It is veiy aiTrijlftr to the design on a slab 
at Thaton in Burma diown by Sir BachaTd> Temple in Ind. 
Ant., xxii, 359, and plates xiv and xiv a. 

Guarding the approach to the great eomrtyard on the 
south side are two enormous granite Bakahasas* acting as 
dvarapalas. One of these is shown in Plate II (rf). 

The chief temple is of great size and is built in the forpi 
of a square, with projecting members on each side, aH 
similar. These have ascending stairways with porches and 
small halls, and the central feature on each side was a lofty 
vaulted hall of no great depth, on the back wall of which 
was the figure of the Deity who was the principal object 
of worship. These may have been the four Dhyani Buddhas 
of the quarters, but more probably were figures of Vishnu. 
The figures are not to be found, but certainly that on the 
west side must have been Vishnu, for its base, which stilly 
remains, is ornamented with a chank-shell resting on a tripod. 

The upper portion of the building has been destroyed, but 
it probably consisted of a dagoba as in other cases. 

Fanataram, near Blitar in East Java, consists of a group 
of stone temples and other buildings on elevated ground, 
the principal ones being the larger of the shrines and 
a magnificently decorated basement constructed for the 
support of some structure which has disappeared. On the 
left of the approach is a small temple in Hindu shape with 
a heavy overhanging cornice, and, like so many others in 
the island, though it is evidently Hindu, it is Hindu with 
a difference. There arc i/dli, or mrdula, heads over the 

^ Dr. Groneman has expreased the opinion that these figurea ahould not he 
c:illed RakshaHOH linxm tii th(‘ Plain of Parambanan, p but an they 

aie eertainl) demon-guards I hardly know by what other name to describe tiiett. 
The great tusks classit} them at once as dangeroiiB bemgs, and they were tinned 
to temty the unworthy The lesson thev teach is that he who approaches shooild 
d«» so in devout spintf as otherwise he will tall into the clutches of the enemy Ilf 
all good and suAir endless tortures in hell. This is the same lesson that ii 
tnnj^t in other places of Buddhifit worship, e.g. the Temple of the Tooth it 
kaady in Ceylon, where the first gallcoy on the approach ooataiBi a mnee n/t, 
tietiirse representuig the sinful being tortured in the infernal r^gunie* Mofimval 
ChiManity taught the same lesm m its churches, showing the wiehed dieeeadi^f 
into Hell while the good rise to Heaven. 
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dtton, but they are exaggerated from the Indian type, the 
being enormous and protruding. On each side are 
Tepresented the animal’s paws, the claws being crooked and 
displayed in threatening attitude. 

The great detached basement is covered with magnideent 
carvings. The main design evidently depicts the several 
scenes of some legend or poem. There are many inscriptions, 
but all short ones, which Dr. Brandes conjectures to be 
names of the metres in which the poem was composed. 
Copies and translations into Dutch are to be found in the 
Rappwteu for 1901 (published by the Batavian Society). 
The angles consist of great twisted serpents, the length of 
whose bodies runs all along the sides above and below the 
carved friezes. The building was probably the pansaJa of 
the monastery. 

Two immense dvarapala figures guard the approach to the 
main temple. This is built in curious fashion with two 
staircases, having heavy retaining walls, leading up to 
a platform, from which another staircase leads to an upper 
terrace. The whole has been restored, but the entire top of 
the structure has disapi)earod. Tlie peculiarity of this ver}' 
interesting shrine lies not only in its general design but in 
its sculptures. Rich friezes run round the walls, covered 
with figures and scenes deeply and boldly carved ; and the 
style of the figures differs altogether from those of Boro- 
Budur. Forgusson, deseribing them, writes that they are 
" more spirited and better executed than any similar figures 
are in any examples of Hindu Art I am acquainted with.” ^ 

The human figures on the basement are peculiarly clumsy 
and short, very' straight up and down, and wanting in 
gracefulness. The headgear of the males is enormous, and 
tx>vered with plumes and heavy' ornaments. The Rakshasa 
figures arc coarse and sexual. The friezes represent generally 
inenee from the Rdmdpa^ mixed with local East Javanese 
legends. On the east side is Rama’s nmrch to Lanka, his 
atandards being the Vaishpava e/»ank and chakra. 


^ Iwikun tmi Emaimm Arakiiacimra:^ p. 654^ 
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One of ihe moat 'beautiful and artistic soulptuTes in the 
lEJast, perhaps in the world, is that <m the robes of the free- 
standing monsters that guard eaoh side of each stairway. 
One of these is figured in plate 31 of the Rapporten van de 
Commism in Nederlnndsch-Inati {Java en Madoera) for 1903. 
It consists of a mass of most graceful sorollwork interspersed 
with birds and animals very realistically rendered. A blood- 
sucker lizard is shown, forcing his way in amongst the 
twisted ornament, in a way that adds immensely to the 
general effect by suggesting lightness to masses that might 
otherwise have appeared heavy. The gracefulness of the 
lotus-stalks and leaves growing from a pot at the side is 
also very remarkable. I wrote to Dr. Brandes about these 
statues, expressing my surprise and admiration, and at the 
same time saying that they seemed to me to be more Chinese 
or Japanese in conception than Indian. He replied : “ That 
wonderful vegetation is not only quite Japanese, but the 
whole conception of the statues is Chinese ; though they 
are pure Javanese at the same time.” 

Over most of the sculptured friezes runs a long wavy line 
like the long roll supported by gmiaa which forms the upper 
member of the outer rail at Amaravati. In the line of 
decoration at foot the ‘ lucky line ’ alternates with the 
triiula. 

The sculptures on the (present) top of the building are 
strikingly bold and uncommon. There are monsters with 
immense wings, the feather-work splendidly executed, and 
having heads, sometimes of y&li pattern, sometimes of 
serpents. Their arms are raised as if they were in the 
mi^t of a wild and furious combat, and were in act to 
strike, the attitudes being full of life and energy. 

The principal temple at Singosari has not yet been taken 
in hand by the Archowlogical Department, and is ooverod 
with vegetation. To the west of the present main shtw 
are two enormous granite dvdng>dlat, something like that 
shown in Plate II (d) but much larger, which pebbaii^ 
(foondations of walls are visible) guarded the entahnee 
it a temple. The tMre^tdla figures are too lar iitta 4 m> 
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iMMttt dirine to ha^e been solely intend^ to guard 
Iks approaohy and they do not face ontwards from it, 
In a different direction. The inference would be 
itiuit tiiey marked the entrance to a site not yet fully 
explored. 

At the temple is a fine statue of ^iva, moyed to its 
present site from a spot in the neighbourhood. It does 
not therefore belong to the only temple now standing at 
j^ngosari. 

The temple is small but lofty. There is some fine carving 
above. The ydli heads over the doorways are very large, 
but not very well designed. 

From Malang a light tram-railway on the main road leads 
to Tumpang, and here the temple, otherwise called Clj^ndi 
Jago, is exceedingly interesting. 

It has been much injured and broken down, but apparently 
was of the Panataram type. The great virdula, or yah, 

, heads over doorways are similar to those at Panataram, and 
here, as there, is a large double stairway leading to the 
ohaitya platform, with retaining walls finished on the outside 
in similar fashion. The temple has four bands of rich and 
elaborate sculpture, on the base and on the sides of the three 
p^tforms. The costumes and style of treatment of the 
squat and awkward figures are also like those at Panataram, 
the men as well as women wearing enormous headdresses, 
hdmets, and plumes. The subject of this series of friezes 
I could not ascertain, but there are kings on thrones, ladies, 
dwarfs, elephants, supernatural beings, including tree-bogies 
(a favourite theme in Java). Numbers of buildings, suclt 
as palaces, temples, courtyards, walls, are shown ; also lakes, 
gardens, and forests. In one place is represented a Chinese 
or Burmese pagoda with seven separate roofs, the ends 
swaging upwards in Far-Eastern feshion, each roof sor- 
mounting a sftorey with windows. The topmost platfonn 
b approached by a little double stairway square with the 
lapado ; and here the irieae exhibits a number of monstrous 
and gfotsoquo Rikiihasa figures, treated in a groas fsiluan 
neuor to be assn in buildings of the more classic pariod. 
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^HioaghTery fine in many r eap e efa, Ohmidi Tonqiaaig bdnogs 
to'&e age oi decadence. 

Near the temple stands a fine statue, six 'armed, of 
Fadmaj^i LokeiSvara, or Avaldkitedvara, one of the Bodhi- 
eattvas of the Mahayanists. It is in the atnighapdia farm, 
holding in one hand the noose. Ghaceful lotus-leaves with 
long pliant stalks are carved by the side of the figure in the 
manner common m East Java. 

An inscription is cut in the field on each side of the 
head, which has been broken away. This is in Deva-nagari 
characters, and reads — 

Bharala Aryaimghapam Ldkeimra. 

Above the head is — 

Bhardia Amitdhha (as I read it). 

It was apparently intended to represent, or was afterwards 
taken as representing indifferently, either Amitabha or 
Avalokite^vara. Bhardia — ‘ image ’ (see above). 

A very curious form of building is represented on the 
Tumpang frieze, a form of which there are many specimmu 
on different temples, and on detached slabs at the Museum 
at Weltervreden, Batavia. It depicts a tall temple split 
down the centre from top to bottom and having a flight 
of steps running up into the hollow so made. No 
satisfactory account of the origin of this apparent vagary 
ean be given. The appearance is as if some holy temple 
had been split by an earthquake,* leaving an aperture to 
which access was afterwards gained by the construction of 
a staircase. 

Near by is Ohandi Nidal, shown in Plate I {a). It is 
deeeribed by the French traveller Dr. Parmentier 1M an 
“eluant and well-preserved" temple of the most modern 
period of Javanese art. It is, however, too tall lor its h a ae, 
and somewhat out of pn^rtion in that respect The 
•or dagoba, portion seems unduly heavy for tito undmljiug 


* 8m puMMud in ISO*, tor dM W^ p t ina of thl i 
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19ie basement is not so striking as in many others. 
XIm angles have statues of monsters, demon-shape, in a style 
linieSy Javanese (or perhaps Cambodian) ; but they are 
mpicted as too quiescent to strike the beholder as threatening 
4)f dangerous. 

Near Bangil on the east coast is Ghmong Gangsir, a temple 
of brick and sandstone. This is in appearance something 
of the shape of Ghandi Kidal ; but the basement is here so 
lofty that it includes the chaitya as part of itself, in contra- 
distinction to the usual form where the chaitya and dagoba 
above are the principal members, and the basement is merely 
built for their support. In this case the basement is half 
the total height of the structure, and the chamber which 
contained the principal image is high up on a portion ^ the 
basement itself. There are some fine decorations in panels, 
made of terra cotta ; but the temple is so covered with 
vegetation, ferns, and growth of all kmds that much of it 
is hidden. 

A number of sculptured and terra-cotta figures have been 
collected and placed on the platform that surrounds the 
temple. One seems to be Vishnu seated on a flying garuda, 
but it is much mutilated. There is the ornamental top of 
a votive chaitya, a garu^, on elephant, a wreath of flower- 
work belonging to a cornice, a Chinese dragon-head, an um 
with flowers of the Indian Buddhist type, and other figures, 
and heads of small statues. 

The upper line of decoration of the basement consists of 
urns and niches (the former being in terra cotta) under 
a band which, like that noticed above at Panataram, repre- 
sents a Img wavy roll as in the upper portion of the outer 
rail at Amaravati. The band below has a number of 
designs oalled by Dr. Brondes the 'lucky line.' They 
are very frequent in Javanese sculpture. The oamers of 
tiw Qomioe have two little buildings shown side by side,, 
representing possibly a chaitya and a vihiia, the latter 
tsenmbling the waggon-roof reMe at Mjshavalqpfua. Here 
md there on the walls are more niohea and a few fignrea 
■aemiagly of TaUhoava deities. 





■ f^woipal chamber of Ibis tem^e is a square vaulted 
ball, in the centre of which (for what reason is not Apparent) 
is a deep and perfectlj square hole about 7 feet eadh way, 
which takes up almost the whole floor. It does not seem 
to have been excavated in more recent times, but to have 
been part of the original design. There is no sign in this 
hall of any base for an image, nor indeed of any place where 
an image could worthily stand. That this hollow chamber 
co\ild not have been constructed, as Fergusson thinks the 
similar hollow in the Panataram temple was, for the reaction 
of a Bo-tree, is apparent from the fact that the entire 
chamber is only a room in the building, roofed in and 
having the lofty dagoba and superstructure above it. 

Fergusson treats of these deep ‘ well -holes ’ at some 
length {Indian and Eastern At chitecture, p. 656), and writes: 
“Neither here [Panataram] nor elsewhere does there seem 
anything to controvert the theory that these wells were 
always open to the upper air,” i.e. never had any pavilion 
or structure or roof above them, and he argues that they 
were ‘ tree -temples,’ the sacred tree being planted in the 
well-hole. 

Here, however, at Gunong-Gangsir, is most certainly such 
a hole in the principal chamber of the temple, and above 
is perhaps fifty feet of solid superstructure. The hole is 
a hole in the floor of the inner chamber of the shrine. There 
are no signs of any steps down or any means of ascent or 
descent, and the walls of the hole are smooth and vertical. 

The bricks here are very large, some of them being lour 
inches thick, and measuring 15 inches by 12 inches. Outside 
the chamber the flanking walls are decorated with niches 
representing a four-pillared mand^pa with a heavy roof. 

The temple of Chandi Javi, near the viUage of Pandehaa, 
appears to be of late date. Only the basement pcKrticii of 
this remains. The ydU heads here are made in the isubI 
Bast Javanese fashion with huge goggle eyes and nfflo 
eheeks. The pujA of the ^e is made by outtiag a qpltal 
VCL the stone of (as oonstantiy done) by oopoeartatie 

drdes. l|)m h|^ is dealt with in purely oonventianaliniiiaM^ 
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lljiffWfinfb being made to sepresent nature. It opnnatp ol 
e£ ^wiated ornament and scroUwcu^k. 
paofila of the basement bas-reliefs are richly carved 
in a continuous series of scenes, the figures being often 
gsaoelwl and in good proportion. But I could not make 
4>ilt what legend or poem they were intended to depict. 
Many houses are seen, temples, enclosures with walls, hemiit 
huts, etc., and always as they would appear to an observer 
standing at an angle of about 45° on the left side of the 
object ; also gardens and forests. Elephants with howdahs 
appear also, the design here being evidently Indian as there 
are no elephants in Java. In one case there is a walled 
enclosure with gardens. On the left are three small 
buildings, each of one storey, with pointed roofs in Ja^^nese 
style, while on the right stands a stupa of Indian design, 
dome-form, on basement, surmounted by three umbrella-like 
roofs one above the other, and topped by a iikhara. This 
evidently represents a monaster}'. Below the nearest of 
the three detached houses is a building with a roof singularly 
like the waggon-roof dhannaiala at Mahuvalipura. 

The overhanging cornice is enormously heavy, as if the 
architect were determined at all hazards to preserve the 
sculptures below as long as possible. Above and below 
the lino of bas-reliefs runs a series of projecting bands, one 
more forward than the other, the corner points of the most 
prominent having peculiar projecting ornaments. Some of 
the bands are richly carved. 

From the masses of broken brick that lie about, it is 
ovident that the superstructure was built of that material. 

Near at hand is Chandi Pari, a building of a totally 
different claim to those described above. Dr. Parmentier 
remarks that it is very like the Cham temples. It is a solid 
square, or it may be, oblong structure on a basement with 
a raised platform round it. In front steps lead up from the 
|datfonn to the principal chamber, over the entrance of 
which is a high peaked roof, its point being considetahly 
high^fty than the edge of the main cornice. On each side 
of this the waB-facc is decorated with panel-work. 
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Hie main dde>waU is almost plain, ^iipoiily ornament 
being a false door or niche with a high-peaked roof or series 
of roofs. The band above the wall is decorated with rosette- 
like knobs. 

The building is built of very hard and durable bridks, 
and 18 well preserved. Near it was found an inscription 
bearing date corresponding to a.i). 1371 . 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


The Brhaddevata and the Sanskrit Epic. 

On p. 2 of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1906, Mr. Keith has honoured me by mentioning me as one 
of those who consider the Sanskrit epics to be comparatively 
late work, the result of the gradual growth of the influence 
of the literary language of the Bnlhmanic schools, which 
still show in many traces evidence of their being translations 
or adaptations of Puli or Prakrit originals.” He points 
out that there are examples of akhyana literature in the 
Brhciddevatd (written B c. 400, or perhaps earlier), and argues 
that this fact is “ decisive for the early date of the Sanskrit 
epic poetry, and against the theory of translation from Pali 
o# Prakrit.” 

I am in no way concerned to defend here, on general 
grounds, the theory with which Mr. Keith has associated my 
name ; but I venture to point out that, whether that theory* 
is right or wrong, his argument is not so decisive as he 
thinks. Granted all his facts — what then P The BrhaddiwiUk 
was a Sanskrit work composed for the use of schodl- 
Biahma^s who were Yedic students. It was therefoie 
naturally written in Sanskrit. That in no way proves that 
what was in those days intended for the edification of people 
who were not sohool-Brahma^, and who wore not Te^ 
students, was also composed in San^rii I am not going to 
disomse here in what language sitch works were coropoetdL 
AH I wapt tf show is that, admitting for the oalBe el 
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ti |l ttm ant all Mr. £eith*8 premises, his oonolosion (which 
way in iisdf be right or wrong) does not follow from them. 

I may perhaps take this opportunity of pointing out that 
aoholars in Europe, who know much more Sanskrit than 
1 can pretend to, sometimes find a needless difficulty in 
graqung the fact that there is nothing at all out of the way 
in two languages being current (amongst different eastes or 
fur different uses) side by side in the same locality in 
India. I know of a tract in Bengal in which three distinct 
languages are current at the present day in nearly every 
village; and over a great part of northern India the 
language of literature actually belongs to a group of Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars different from that in which the home- 
speech of the writers of that literature must be classedi^ 

George A. Grierson. 

Bat^amham, Camberley. 

January 22nd, 1906. 


Gauda Desa. 

I& support of the proposition that Gauda was not formerly 
'the Yahga Dete (p. 163 of the January number of the 
Journal, 1905), I cite a text from Matsya Fura^a ; — 

Nirmita yena ^ravasti Gaudade^e dvijottamah.*’ 

(12th ch., 80, Oai. ed.) 

)»Thii has been said of Baja ^ravasta, son of Raja Yuvanaiva, 
af the Iksviku family. For the well-known town l^ravasti 
ta htTe been founded by the Baja in the Gau^efe, Gan^ 
BNit have been lying to the north of Kotola and to the 
•orth^west of Mithila. 


B. C. Mazumdar. 
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PALI Aim SAirSKBIT. 

Les Ourudharmas. 

Les fragments de Vinaya de langue sanscrite ne sont pas 
tellement nombreux qu’on puisse d^daigner les plus petits 
morceaux, et j’espi^re qu*on fera bon acoueil au paragraphe 
des gurudharmas insure par Tauteur de rAbhidharma- 
ko§avyakhya dans la longue et t^n^breuse dissertation sur 
Vavijnapti [Soc. As., fol. 290 (8]. La oomparaison aTeo 
Gullavagga x. 1. 4 est int^ressante.' 

A ces petites trouvailles, la lexicographie sanscrite ne 
gagne pas seulement quelques mots curieux, par exemple 
upasampad (Bohtlingk ne donne (^piupaaampadd^ avec une 
reference (Ear. vyuha, 90. 24) qui, naturellement, est 
fausse^), elle s’assure aussi le droit de consid^rer oomme 
siens presque tous les termes techniques du Bouddhisme 
pali. La prudence est n^anmoins de mise: j*observe, par 
exemple, que TAbhidh. k.T., en reproduisant, sur les cinq 
classes d*Anagamin, des explications analogues & oelles de 
I’Anguttara (iv, 70-74), s’abstient r^gulidrement de donner 
d PUrdbvamsrotas la qualification d’Akanisthagamin. 

Gurudhannabhyupagameneti . astou gurudharmah . bhikfw 
antikad bhiksunfnam upasampat, bhiksu^ibhavah • anvar- 
dhamasam^ avavado^ grahyo bbiksor antikat . abhikfuka 
avaae var^ nopagantavya . pravara^ayam^ abhayasaihghaa 
tribhi^ sthanaih pravarayitavyab^ . na codayitavyo bhikfor 

^ Voir riodez da Culla at Tinm Tezti, i. a. 35, aote. 

M* OecQ a aa U boatf de ooUatunmar ma oopia avea la MS, da 

Ourfiridga, at j*ai anen profits de phisieiin obaamtiona dam k ro bUg as aa a 

a liia S6. 7 ; voir MahiTaata, i. SSS, ate. 

^ MS. 
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Spittim ipoona^ nakrostavyah . garudharmapattau mSDa> 
pgwm* ardhamasam oaritavyatn , Tarsaiatopasampannayapi 
bkikfiiiliya* tatksanopaaaiiipamio bhiksar vandyah . na oa 
' lAikmmya kva cid bkiksud codayitavyab . ity e'vamadayah . 
Mam abhyupagamena tasya upasampat. 

Pacittita 68. 

Abhidbarmakotev. (Soo. As., fol. 329 b 1 ; Cambridge, 
229 a 4) : Arbudat purvam iti . doso ’rbudam . drstyarbudam 
tiilarbudam ya, ’tra drstyarbudam . dvidharbudam dvitra- 
rbudaih va . yatboktam : yathaham bhagavato bhdfitasydrtham 
^'dndmi ya ime bhagamtd ’ntardyikd dhai'md dkhydtdi te 
pratifevyamd/nA ndlam antardljjdyyeti tathd tadaim cittam 
Httmdhdvati samaaratiii/ ddi . ^Ilarbudam dauh^ilyam. 

Comparer Pac. 68 ; Sumangalarilasinl, p. 22. 

O'eat im des vaiidradyaa de Bhagavat d’expliquer con* 
venablement les antardyikadharmas (Mahiivyutpatti, § 8. 4). 


TJn NOUYKAtr FRAGMENT DU BrAHMAJALA CIi£ DANS 
l’ a BHIDH arm AKOSA V Y AKHY a 

L’int^rit de la oomparaison entre les documents pali et 
' Sanscrit reside surtout dans ce fait que I’Abhidb. k.T., — 
leqoel, ainsi que nous ravons remarqud nagu4re,* cite le 
Brabmajila en I’appelant par son nom, — nous foumit ioi, 
oomme extrait de la §lUukandbikd un fragment de sutra trds 
yoisin da Mcyjhifna Slla du Brahmajalasutta. Ceci donne 
A panser que les §§ relatifs aax ^ilas ne faisaient pas partie 
du Biabmajala septentrional.* Le firabmajala est le filet de 


> 8k. ** Pointy to a Prfiknt oripnal uwwering to a Skr. mSnitniTa. Tho 
W)(4 It obteore ; in Pili it m oommentod by mananabhaTa " (Kwn, Man. S7, 
a. i) ; dSfaada pat M. Vyutoatti, 265. 14-17 («aSl8% MS^fM&trpil*, «irpS^. 
Pili miimttm ptIwSnNi). L’ozplieation de Childen (aiSiM'fM) puait nin 
hUk. 

• II 

. * J.S.A8. 1609, p. 969. Je erou avoit diii obaenrd one le Naniio 664, 
«• IHadi^wJt i ion i piopoa dn * Sfttra dn PSet de Brahml,* tounit par 
M. at Qroot, B*a riea i lain tToo ee aOtia. C'ett la tndaetkm d*na tnit 
oomqpndut an SutUala. 

* Tab Shyt Oavidt, Dialogwt, p. 9, note. 
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Sffti daps lequel Brahma s'el&Tdoppe; {Mb extensioD, iltcat 
trAit4 dies autres drstia dans le sula'a dp oe nota; maiB les 
^j^Ilaskandhikas’ n’y sont pas trds bien d leur place. 

Je me borne, aprds cette rapide constatation, I presenter le 
texte Sanscrit (MS. de la Socidt4 Asiatique, fol. 324 a~b = 
Garabridge, Add. 1041, fol. 224 b 4), avec un trds sobre 
commentaire. Par endroits, les le9ons des MSS. laisseront le 
lecteur perplexe. 

Yividhadrstineti . kautakamahgalatithimuburtanakfatrS- 
didrstina . paresv ayattavfttineti . kayasthitihetavai civara- 
pindapataiayanadayo bhiksoh parapratibaddhah, pipdapatam 
iii^rityeti vacanat . tasya parMhinavrtter mitbyajiva 
bbaveyub' kubana lapana naimittikata naifpefita^ labbena 
labbanidcikirsa^ ca te duhsodha bbavanti . ajivayoga iti . 
Silaskandbikayiim iti . Sllaskandhika nama nipatah. 

Tatroktam^: yatba Tridandinn^ eke sramapabiabmapah' 
sraddhadeyam paribbujya ® vividbadardanasamarambhanu* 
yogam’ anuyukta viharanti . tadyatha bastiyuddhe iSvayuddbe 
rathayuddbe pattiyuddhe yastiyuddhe mustiyuddbe sara* 
sayaddhe vrsabhayuddhe mabisayuddhe ajayuddbe mefa> 
yuddhe^ kukkutayuddhe vartakayuddbe labakayuddhe 


> Cf. Digha, i, 1. 20 ad finem. 

* Pali kuhaka^ lapakdy nemtttakd, nxppfHxkd. Ot. ^ikfaH, 268. 5 : Kuhanala* 
panaUihhapagato bhavatx , pe . na bodhxsattvo d&napaUm vd dfffvd nimitlath 
Aaroti , . ; M. V}'ut. 127, 52 «t suiv. Kuhand, lapand, naxmitHkabimm^ 

tuuipeMatvam ( = ^ * = mendier avec importnnit6 at Titdeaoe). 


Poor le dernier mot, Dialogues, p. 16, n. 2. On pent penaer m aanaerit 
Les lexiques foumiasent les s3rnonnnee mardana, kUm, 

mmmida \ Kp. v, i, lOl, tuntpenk*, qui est eapable de produiie mtptft', 
ianuer, an^antir. — ^Viauddbimagga, J.P.T.8. 1891, p. 80; Ri^npUap. 10. 

• Uikfna liikamjiftmttUro—cikin = *‘ das Verlangen nsoh.”->M. Vyvt. 
127. 16, MktHs Mkomretkirfa ; 66, Ubhtna UihMMfpUmmt. 

• Cf. D^, i, 13. 

• Dans le Dfgha le diseouis est adreaa6 amt Blukans. Tridaefin nuaSL W, 
dans Canbr. ; mais il est donnd ci-deasons. (Voir Diakgnas, p. 220; 

178. 26.) 

• taddkUepkmi iktajiM. 

"• r-'rf*-* r Vnr Diatognaa, p. 7, note 2. 

• stspdstsymrrtesi Le Digha n’Ornuntas pas tans las yarfO as #8 frit 
nrioUar esmc qu’il nomme par les direnss nnaiqasa qa’os tn trseiMr tU 
waa^ p. 446, 1. 8. 



fi£i Ain) SAnsQxr. 


puro^ayuddhe kumarayuddhe kumarikayuddhe 
* utsatikayam * dhvajagre balagre senaTyuhe 
•oflcasaihdaTfone . makasamajaiii Tanabhavanty eke . ity 
avMhrupao chramano TiTidhadarianasamarambbaDuyogat 
piativirato bhavati. 

Yathapi Tridan^inn eke Sramanabrabmanah iraddbadeyam 
paribbujya TiTidbadabda^va^asamarambbanuyogayukta tU 
baranti . ratbalabde pattisabde sankbatebde bberi^abde 
adambaraiabde * nrttadabde * gitaiabde damyasabde ^ 
aoobataliabde panisTane kumbbatunire ^ kacito ^ citraksare 
oitrapadavyafijane lokayatapratisamyukte . akbyayika va 
arotam iocbanty eke . ity apy evamrupac cbrama^o vivi* 
dbalabdaaraTapasamarambbanuyogSt prativirato bhavatity 



Lrs cinq espSces d’Anaqamin. 

A^uttaranik&ya, vii, 52 (t. iv, p. 70. 4) et Ahhidharma- 
kUavyikhyd, cbap. iii, Soc. As. 213 b = Camb. 145 b. 


I. 


An oours de la duouasion sur VAntarahhava^ Tautourde lBVyakhya,Ta^omitra, 
iait appal ik I’autoritd de r&riture. 11 cite le cutra qu'on va lire et dont lea 
rappofts ayeo rAftgattara«mdritent d'etre 4tudi^ 

Sutram oatra patbyate. 

drivastyam nidaDam . tatra bbagavaa bbiksun amantrayate 
ima. Sapta to ’bam bbiksavab satpurusagatir deteyisyamy 


1 Oamb. ; Faria Voir M. Vyut. 261. 63 ; 

BdhtL ii, SuppL^Voir auaai ttJgira, Jatakamala, iii, 8. 

* A#1C6B.— LaTalour da termeeat indiqudepar le pali mMUkamuinfodAtkam 
laliififc amJlydAaiA ... Of. Pidttiya, 50.— La Mahayya^li^ti dflame 
trijy roiWpa iwaw a ai (f 261, 61). 

* hm einq d aWa a maoqimt dana le pili. 

^ pfaaiii #5dU#fn paAibAadi MithhdHtuA pSitfittMTuA AnmAAo* 

lAfiMB . • . 

* MB8. of. M. Vyut. 218, 11. 

* • Voir Mah&TMiln, ^tkn^ Hi. p. 472: ••Noa MSS. aoiil ai 

O M lqp ii a daoa TortlKigra^ fd pi fr a qoe je rogiatte de ua paa TaToir aaiataone 

^ ftiltSS.— Peol-Mre rilrMfn^. 



tAU Am amatMti. 


am^dajra oa parinirva^am . tae ebpgiu[ta3 oa aadhu «a 
auBthu oa manasikuratia, bhasisyo* . aapta aatpartutagataya^ 
katama P 

1. ilia bkiksor evam pratipanno bhavati : no oa i^aniy 
no oa me syat, na bhayisjami,* na me bhavisyati . yad 
aati yad^ bbutam tat prajabamity upeksam pratilabbate . aa 
bhave ’smin^ na sajyate,^ athottaram padam santaih prajfiaya 
pratividbyati.* tac'^ oanena padam kayena [najsaksat-kirtBdi 
bhavati . “ evam pratipannasya bbiksob ka gatib syit 
kopapattib ko 'bbisamparaya ” iti ayah prastavaa.^ tadyatba 
bbiksavab parittab ^akalikagnir ^ abbinirvartamana eva *** 
nirvayad, evam eva tasya tavan manavadesam aprabipaqi 
bbavaty aparijfiatam . tasya tavan manavafesasyaprabapSd 
aparijnanat, paucanam avarabbagiyanam sai^yojananaih 
praba^ad antaraparinirvayi bhavatiyam prathama Batpanifa> 
gatir akhyata.‘^ 

2. Punar aparam bbiksur evam pratipanno bbavati : no oa 


‘ Pali ajoute la r6pon8e des Bhikfug- “<Oai, Sragneur,* rtpondiMot iBi 
Bhikkhas. Le Seigaeur dit : . . . 

^ Pali na bhavissatt (P). 

> MSS. tad. 

* Asmin manque dans Pali. 

^ Paris, sakfyate; Pali ajoute samhhave na rajjatu 

^ SammappaHHdya pauatt, 

^ Tan ea khv asM padam na nabbena aabbam $acchikatam hoti, tana na 
aabbam mdndnusayo pahino hot%^ na aabbena sabbam bhavardydnutayo paMna koH^ 
na Mabhena sabbam avijjdnaiayo pahtno hotu 8o paiUanmm oranibkayiyinakt 
samyqfandnam partkkhayd antardpanntbbdyi hot%, Seyyathd jn, bhMhaadf 
divasatantatte ayohapaU hadhamdne^ papafikd nibhatUtvd mbbdyeyya^ opam Ppa 
itXo, bhxkkhaM^ bhCkkhu evam patipanno hot % : no ea eydm .... (oowMi 
oi-dessus jusque antardpanntbbdyi hot$). Pour le sanacrit kdvena edk^kfiOf 
cf, kdyaadkftn, M. Vyut. 46. 12 ; Pu^galapailfiatti, i, 31 et suit (p. 14), Dlip. 
269, etc. 

* MSS. praetdrat^ ci^desaons praptdrah et praetdrak, 

* Le mot iakalikaky autant que je aacbe, n*ert connu que par Mali6Y7ill|HM(i 
4 246, qui vise notre sutra ou on autra analoeoe ; iakaUkak (299), parU$mfd»* 

(600), utphttya (301), aanynay^a^ (^2), nimndyaU (808)*— OL li 
forme correete iakeUaka. 

Bemaiquer Pemploi da mot abh%mrpartaniana, Jjb lea a*a pit enoofO plia 
<|a*il eat dtemi. (Compaier le mbbatUtpS mbbayoyya.) 

^ MSSa evmp, 

' » Bn flat e^muia^ notre terte ne kiaw k 
MiM. Le PiU ajoate UMMrtf rt 

La 0 — la * iftm . . . ’ wtaufoe daaa la PilL 

** nii oeaune dua la aaatMB pefetdaat^ taaf f tfa fiki iiMMMklU/AtOa 


Fl!U AKB QAXBKtLTS, 


qlite ill . puryaTat • yavat syuh praftara^ iti tadyatha 'yogu- 
vZ 'yasphalanam ^ va plradlptagnisamprataptanam 
ayoghanena hanyamananam ayasprapatika ^ utpatanty eva 
llinfi]rad evam eva tasya purvavat . yavat pancanam avaira- 
ttSgiyanam samyojaDan^ prahwad antarapariDirvayi 
bhavatiyam dvitiya satpurusagatih. 

3. Punar aparaih bhiksur evaih pratipanDO bhavati [iti] 
purvavad yavad ayasprapatika ^ utpluty apatitvaiva * prthi- 
vyam nirvayad evam eva tasya purvavad yavad antarapari- 
nirvayi bhavati . iyam trtlya satpurusagatih. 

4. Punar aparam bhiksur evam pratipanno bhavatiti 
purvavat . yavad ayasprapatika utplutya patitamatraiva 
prthivyam nirvayad ® evam eva tasya purvavad yavat 
pafioanam avarabhagiyanam samyojananam pradllaQad 
upapadya*^ parinirvayi bhavatiyam caturthi satpurusagatih. 

6. Punar aparam bhiksur evam pratipanna iti purvavad 
yavad ayasprapatika utplutya parltte trnakasthe^ nipatet . sa 
tatra dhumam api kuryat; arcir api samjanayet . sa tatra 
dhumam api krtva, ’roir api samjanayya, tad eva^ parittam 
tn^akasthaih dagdhva paryadaya nirupadana^^ nirvayad, 
evam eva tasya piirvavad yavat pailcanam avarabhagiyanam 


^ MSS. prdptdra, 

* Fdlls en fer,” 

* MSS. apatpf^; M. Vyut. 246, 608, apasprapaflld (°tiKd), 

* MSS. ici et oi-dosiwus a^am pra°. 

* MSS. p^UUwva ; Pali, uibbattttvd, uppatitvSf anupahacea talam 

(Je ne tois pas pourquoi P6diteur 6ont annpoeeatalam en an mot.)' 

* PiU eiMaffiloa, uppatiM^ upahacea talam nibhdyeyya. 

^ P&li tipaKaaeapartmbbSyl. he sansorit signifie ** qui obtiendra le nirvapa 
ifffia me nouvolle naiasanoe ^dans on monde suwneur, bien entendu ; ai non, 
BMS antiona allure It un $alTddydmw ) ; le nali, d'apr^ Childers, ** who ceaaee 
lo wdlt alter ball the time is expired be should have bred in the Atapna heaTen," 
id ert, bating lednoed the ordmar)' term of Atappa-lue.” Cete 

fKplkatioii est modidde dans le ddtail par Pugg. PahjEL. i, 43.— Voir Minayeff, 
Otavunalre palie, p. xzxix, Katbit. a., it, 2. 

* MSS. UP ei detfAims.— Pili ntSMltfrd, vfiyMiliM, paritu tpfaptiilfe ei 
Uiffkppuiy^ ai a^|Nilfy]U ; ei tatiAa apyrn p^jmayya, dAimam pijdmeyya^ eypm 
pi j tm iai p d A Smam pt /enafutf , torn apm panitam t»9aptuf/ap si, Aaf(baptt^/dm 

m9w^9iWwWWWm one 

*• 1188 , Min^pMi et d tlweew ‘M; > endJUrtl di FeU. Le 

ItMt eMpMI emit tnm belle l—tgdMme, aUant ia fee, eit Meant; 
<t> wUp i l B i n. MedhymiJEeT |«4 BibL Baddh. aS 6 . 7 , 3 »L 4 . 



HLtx mi imaam. 



attmyojaiianaiji praha^ad aiiabhiAm^TaparuurTiyi^ Uia*^ 
Tati • iyam pancami aatpurusagatih. 

6. ^ Punar aparaih bhikaur evam pratipanna iti purvavad 
yavad ayasprapStika utplutya mahati yipole tpiakas^he 
nipatet . sa tatra dbumam api kuryad arcir api saipjanayet ; 
sa tatra dbumam api krtva ’rcir api samjaiiayya tad eva’ 
mahadvipulam timakastham dagdhva.paryadaya oirupadana 
parinirvayat ^ ; evam eva tasya purvavad yJEvat pafioaaam 
avarabbagiyanam samyojananaih praha^at sabhisazhskara- 
parinirvayl^ bbavati . {yarn sasthi satpurusagatih. 

7. Punar aparam bhiksur evam pratipanna iti purvavad 
yavad ayasprapatika utplutya mabati vipule ^ trnaka^tbe 
nipatet . sa tatra dbumam api kuryad arcir api samjanayet; 
sa tatra dbumam api krtva, ’rcir api samjanayya tad eva 
mahadvipulam trnakastham dagdhva gramam api dahed, 
gramapradei^m api, nagaram api, nagarapradedam api, 
janapadam api, janapadapradesam api, kakfam api, dSvam 
api, dvipam ^ api, kbai^dam ^ api dahed ; gramam api 
dagdhva yavat kbandam ^ api dagdhva, margam by agamya 
udakautam vanyaharitakam^^ va prtbiviprade&uh agamya 
paryadaya nirupadaua nirvayat ; evam eva tasya yavat 

^ Pali oaaMhdi apa? tntbbaj/l — La Terision tib^taioe (voir 6arad Candra Daa, 
Tib. Diet. 8itb voce ^n-zag = pudgala, p. 210) confirme la lecture de nos 1C88.— 
M. Vyut. 46, 8 et 9. 

^ Pali oomme ci-dessas en substituant vxptila k partita, he sanscrli porta 
tnoAolt vipule, maAadvipule, dans 6 comme dans 7. 

3 MS. evam. 

* MSS. partntrvdydl, mais comparer lee passages paralldles. 

a Pfili iasamkhdrapartntbbdyi. 

a Le pali porte mahante au lieu du vipule do ( 6. 1^ teite isasirtt 

additunne les deux qualificatifs. 

^ Pili .... kaHhapui^ath vd panyddipitvd gaeehwm ft iahtgym idpdm 
p% dahegpa, gaeeham pi dahttvd, ddgofnpt dahxivd kariiM tamjed padikme loll 
fo eelan item vd udakan tain vd ramanigam vd hhdembhSgmp ofiMMS saiMnl 



udedemetam. 

* Cette laetuiveitbiaiitmige. 

• MSS. mU- Vdr MehiTyn^wtti, k 196, 30, 

** Leeton doateme. Le tea e’errOte qaand fl wceirtw wi ii1> — tB, 49 
,tdMit * Tert,' «0 3 ae ttooTepai d’alimeiit.— Cf. Leliter. MS. It. 

u J^etme doe me dontenM. MSS 9d\\»§Amritakffi^ 

MlerW^iWrfede MehU-j-r*!^' 4 SOS. 106.) ' 

** JfB8.*Mi|i9Mlr«: afMtt’di^oa'dM. 



tiM iXD mmaM* 


sBihyojaDiniih pnhi^ nzdh- 
UiaTatljam saptami aa^orufagatir akhySta. 

«Allm|idaya parinirvai^aih katamad P iha bhikfur evam 
, g ^|i a * i pa «ii* iti purravad ’ yavat ayah prasfira ' iti . tasyaiTam 
piltipaimaqra* bhiksor na purvasyam di£ gatim vadami, 
na dokn^asyam, na paicimayam, nottarasyam, nordbTam, 
nidbo, nanuTidiksa, nanyatra ; drsta eva dharme ni§cbayam * 
parinirvrtaih aitlbhutam * brahmibbutam iti . idam ucyate 
anupadaya parinirya^am. 


II. 


Lai testes que nous venons de confronter pr^sentent 
notailllmit deux divergences dignes de remarque. La 
snbetttution du Sakahkdgm, comme exemple du premier 
paragraphe, A la apasprapdftkd seule mentionnee dans le pali. 
Je Bois portA A oroire que la version sanscrite, sur ce point, 
a ltd retoucbde. 2° L’omission dans le § 7 de I’dpitbAte 
Akanif(hagamin rdguliArement accolde, dans tous les docu* 
ments palis, an terme Urdhvamsrotas. II faut noter que la 
glose de ^rad Oandra Das, Tib. Diet. p. 210,' dtabht 
raffisamment Texistenoe dans la littdrature sanscrite de 
oette dpitbAte : Akanistbaga est, dans le Trika^<^desa, un 
des noma du Buddha. Mais il se pent que la source de 
I’Abbidbarmakoda soit, en I'omettant, plus archaique : 


^ PiU uddh^moio hot% ^kamftkapimt, 

* Le teile pW, mt raison, ^tablit une difference ayee les oas nrecedents. J^e 

eendWai k r uttp i ldg jtenNiMofia est naturellement entieremoit oepouilie de tout 
miikei on ; li realise (MecMMunoli) oomplbtement le umia 

jHMliv db iseeinfww khmifd . . . /n . . . §Mch%hiM 

fiJUrell* / dees ensoeli hMkkdi9§ tmypidd pmnm%bbiiMm. Le sansont sembie 
dene peeCiilMMat independent de la souree de Pour lacompenison 

dn ta fid e'dl^ faute d’alunents, tour Majjh. i. 487, etc. 

* X88. fmsIirA 

t X8. ftideMpem ; Toir * Sohattenlos,* DeOn. i, 164 ; Xaba* 

f|ntlpnHli I S8S. 180, ed eyil n w (?) ejn no 

* f 188. 6, 

*S, he will la M. qaiitasl pto p i wartt 

IB Is Am Akariitha haavMn."— ^Test eue dovle sov eels qw PAiHbsAilha sit 
liffi dine le tM JJMdfilMu 



fjtSM 4im 


Ak^ttlmgSimn appartient peui^tn en propxe i la dMailtaiF 
acolastiqua de I’UddhaDuota. 

Le pali parle de “I’^tinoelle qut se d^taohe, qoaad m U 
6'appe, d’un vase de fer oliau£G£ par le aoleil ** j; le sanatnit, de 
‘*r^^celle qai se d^taohe d’une cnudie on d’^lie pelle en itr, 
chauff^e a feu vif, et frapp^e d*an marteau de fer.” 

Je n’ai pas I’intention d’exaininer les probldmes lelatifs 
d la definition des trois sortes d'Antaraparinirvayini A la 
distinction de I’Antaraparinirvayin et de TUpapadya 
(upahacca) parinirvayin. Le lectenr se dooumentera sur ee 
point en lisant la Puggalapannatti, i, 41-46, le STettipaka- 
ra^ et son Commentaire, p. 189.* II sufiBra de noter pear 
I’instant que rAbhidhannako^vyakliya (chap, iii), aprds 
avoir rappeie des explications analogues & celles des Abhi* 
dbammas palis, mais plus nettes, les ecarte pour adopter 
I’explication, antardparmtrvdi/m — " Atre destine A obtenir le 
nirvana au cours de la periods intermediaire ” (antardbhave ) : 
de mAme, sans doute, les heretiques confondus par Tissa dans 
le Eatbavatthu, viii, 2. La question est d’ailleurs reprise 
dans le chap, vi, qiii traite du * chemin ’ et des pudgaUu} 

Louis de l\ VALLfa Poussin. 


' II est mt^ressant de comparer Anguttara, iii, 86 3, ix, 12. 6 et vi, 52, d^iuii 
part , d'sutre part, le Samgitisuttanta, qui ignore les trois esp^oes d'Antoriptfl* 
nibUm, et les liyres d’Abhidharma nomi^s & rmstant. 11 est oertitn 
la scolastique eut grand peine k hi^rarchiser les sept les neuf 

saftededios, les sept v%fMnaith%t%9y et k les mettre en relation d’une part ateo bl 
oieox mjthologiques, d’ autre part avec les cieux dogmatiques 
etc ), les dhyanas et les samapattis entrecroisant lours etfloacitb, on arrita 4 Am 
eonoqptioDs extrdmement embrouilbes et variables desquelles on ne peat g'oeeiQer 
avee maob que dans un travail d’ensemble. 

* L*aatear de TAbhidh. k ▼. dbigne, en passant, le ehapitre vi KNMp 
le piidgalamtrdnak 9 faithd»a , mais la vemon tibdtaine des Kirikie podl 

* n B mirga-puifohrntrieia, st h VjiU^ ib 

du^itra fi dSbuts par la duevnioB dea akiiaa da la rtxitt da la dsdav. Vab 
la nnaiftthle Srtide de M. Takakiun ear las Abhidhamas dsi fTarTlKtlllilbs 
4J.P.T.S., IMS), p, 1S8, a. S. 



aUtmerms ok thx mE&m visE. 


ThB IkSCRIFTION on the PlFBAWZ Yabb. 

Piprawa inscription, so ably treated by Dr. Fleet in> 
^ January number (pp. 149 sqq.), exhibits one rather 
interesting feature, which seems to have hitherto escaped 
observation, namely, that it is composed in metre, forming 
a somewhat irregular rhyming Arya verse.' 

lyain 8fi|lil&nl|dhane || budhas|a bhSg4T9|te Ba|kiya|na(m) | 
sdkitl|bhatl|nft(l|i} 88.bh&gl|nika|n9(m) s9pu|t9|dala|na(m) || 

Both lines have an unusual amphibrachys in the first foot, 
and the ettoeud by its imperfect ceesura seems to deserve the 
title V^ld. It may be noted that the metre is almost 
decisive in favour of the reading aabhagtnikdna{m), with the 
second i long. The fact that the inscription is in metre 
may affect the consideration of interpretations based on 
order, and as regards the meaning of mhtt I am inclined 
to ask whether Buhler’s original understanding of it as 
an ordinary proper name has been justifiably abandoned 
in favour of the application to Buddha, which seems to lack 
testimony. The name Sukirti occurs in the MahavaUu, vol. i, 
p. 136, 1. 14. 

However, Professor Pisohel's Suktii in the sense of ‘ pious 
foundation’ {ZnUchnft d. deutschmorgenland. QtwlUehaft, 
1902, pp. 157-8) would be from the point of view of metre 
equally acceptable. 

The irregularities in the scansion of the verse will not 
prove too much for the credence of those who will consult 
IIm Xiyi verses occurring in the TherdgdJthA^ pp. 162, sqq. 
(Pali Text Sooiety, 1883). In these, first noted by Professor 
Jaeohi, as I learn from Professor Pisohel, who has edited the 
tUEt atriotly in accordance with the MSS., we find exemplified 
not only -Afi, •!, and -5, but also amphibraohya in the first 
and third foot, eto. 

* TfoMsfoo(4msl>trnl*totofheij]labfe,BottotlMTinnL ttsitkljiSlaawk 
b s wi|||pi|hNi ibI ApoIhmiv 



THE SAHTAS HA^iATAS#. 


Fleet points out that the Terse may preferably be 
regarded as an Upagltii in which ease I am inclined to agree 
with him that the first word of the inscription is 

SQkiti|bhatI|n&(m) sfibhilgl|ni]m|n&(m) sftpu|tft|dala|nfi(ip) | 
lyam s&|lil&al|dhane |I budha|sfi bhfig&Tfi|t£ | s&kIya|Qa(ip) || 

Possibly the last word might be scanned na(m). 

I have previously (in this Journal, 1903, pp. 881-8) 
pointed to some apparent verses in the inscriptions of Atoka, 
and suggested that others would hereafter be discovered. 
The following inscription now seems to me to be metrical : — 

GihllenS | SlbAralkhitenA cS. || bhatSre|bi Takh&sl|lae | 
fiyam thu|vo prAtI|thavito || sarvAbuldhanA pu|yae || 

{Peshai^r Yaw.) 

Here we seem to have a rhyming verse consisting of five 
feet of five matrds with a concluding spondee; but I am 
not acquainted with the metre elsewhere. 

F. TV. Thomas. 

The Sakyas and Kapilavastu. 

I venture to call attention to two points in Mr. Fleet’s 
paper on the inscription on the Fiprawa vase. 

In tracing the origin of the tribal name l^kya through 
the forms Slkiya, Sakiya, Sdkij/a, to the word idka, he has 
taken this last word in the sense of ‘ a teak-tree ’ (p. 168 
above) ; and that is in accordance with the dictionaries. 

But the application of the word (dka in Northern India is 
to the sd/-tree {Shorea robmta ) ; and the teak-tree is ca l led 
iUgw&n. It may be that the latter word has led the intos- 
preters astray. Anyhow, the sAZ-tree is also called sdin 
throughout the districts and provinces bordering on Nepal, 
and a tract of sdZ-forest is called aiUtutean or aakwatL Am 
tdi represents idia, sdku, taku, will represent idku. The taah 
is not indigenous to the Nepal Tmbi forests. Thay 
aaaiwtially sdZ-loresta, and Iwya obvionaly m aa na *Aa 
pai^ ci^die ftf-forest tracta* 



W W Ktoifl AMD iCAFlMTAiiD. 

<^lllA.fibiBl xelies on the FiprSwa Stipa as clearly madckg 
^ the site of Eapilavattha, Eapilavasta, or some 

lyot in the immediate oatskirts of the city (page 180). I do 
dU>t think that this conclusion is justified by the data. 

Exactly 4f miles due south of the point where the 
BSngahgS enters the Basti district there is a vast mound, 
surmounted by the ruins of a small shrine, called in the 
map Grankul, but incorrectly so, for the people call it 
Erai&kul, with a very faint nasal sound. The houses of 
villagers stand on the skirts of this mound. North-east of 
this, less than a mile off, is Nibi. Ohandapar lies between 
the two places. Fa Hian states that he came south-east 
from l^ravastl to Nu-pi-ka (Nibi), and there he found the 
birthplace of Erakucchanda. He also states that thace was 
a tower erected over the spot where the interview took place 
between father and son (when the latter returned, as did 
Gautama-Buddha also, after Enlightenment, to bis home). 
Yuan Chwang also places the town of Erakucchanda south 
of Eapilavastu, and mentions the Stupa of the Return. Two 
and a half miles west by south of Nibi is Parigawan, and 
here is a Stupa. This I take to be the Memorial of the 
Return. I speak of what I have seen for myself, and I can 
have no doubt that we here have the identical places seen by 
both Fa Hian and Tuan Chwang, and by them referred to as 
the birthplace and the place of the return of Erakucchanda. 

Mr. Smith seems to have been mistaken in claiming 
(Antipuiiea in the Taiai, prefatory note, p. 16) that ''the 
Asoka pillar of Erakuchandra’s town is probably that which 
is now worshipped as a Mahadeo at Palta Devi " ; uid, 
when he admits that the two pilgrims must have seen the 
SMie towns of Erakucchanda and Eanakamuni, his theory 
■that tiiey saw two different Eapilavastus is thin. 

W. Hoax. 


Thx Orikmtation of Mosqcbs. 

'OomideraUe attention is paid to the proper oiientatioa 
cffCBiiistian oathedrals and ohurohes, and Muhfmmadaos an 
eqnill^ aealoas about their masjids. With the fin^ a& 
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tfaal .ii» ^tiived is thact the axw of tiie bllilding^aho1ll4i be 
iai east and utest. With the Mnhaiainadanii^ the r^aal 
reqoires that in facing the mi^rdhi thej are asaored that 
they are looking in the direction of their real ;^A»~-4ihs 
Ea’aha in Ifakka. This implies a different orientation foi 
mosques all over the world, and to conform to their ritual, 
when away from a mosque, they use a compass {qibla numd] 
to show the direction of Makka. They have also tablec 
{tahtml al qibla) computed to guide them as to the preeise 
direction. 

It would be interesting to know more than we do of Baoh 
tables, and they would be well worth publishing as an 
illustration of a branch of Oriental science. The medieeva] 
Arabs and Persians were highly versed in astronomy, and 
were quite able to tabulate, according to available information, 
the direction of Makka from any known place, however distant 
Thei^ knowledge of the precise geographical positions may 
not have been quite mathematically accurate; still, the rosalti 
would differ but slightly from those obtained from the 
employment of the more accurate latitudes and longitudes 
now in use. For example, Makka is placed by the Afabi 
about a third of a degree north of what we bold as its tnu 
position ; and so is Labor — Lahawar as they call it — whioh 
is also fixed relatively almost two degrees more to the west 
than ought to be the case. Now, if we use the Muhammadan 
data, we find that a mosque at Labor ought to have its west 
wall facing 11° 25' to the south of due west, and if we ttM 
the European positions of the two places, we find the in* 
olination to he 10° 6' to the south. Such divergeBoa^ 
however, are trifling, and the ritual is practically as oorteeUy 
conformed to as is needed. It would be interasriag t( 
determine what the actual deviation of the axis of Wart 
Khan’s masjid at Labor, from the direct east and wii 
direction, really is and whether it agrees with caleo l a tio B. 

It will be readily seen that, since Makka is mmw tlM 
itV north of the equator and the meridians eonusaga tp 
Tfdlm, a line in India on whioh. Makka shoidd be dna 
from al^pha^ upon it, must run from the west 
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'dightly to the north-east. This line would out 
9^04h meridian in latitude 24° 16' N. ; the 80th in 27° 0' 
IT.; '^nd the 90th in 31° 14' 1!^. It is evident also thut at 
places to the north of this line the east and west sides 
of the mosque must be turned to the west of north; and 
at all places south of the same line, they must incline less 
or more to the east of their meridians. 

A table might be calculated showing the points where 
each meridian would be cut by circles on which the face of 
all masjids would vary by fixed angles from the meridian. 
Lines drawn through these points would converge towards 
Makka, and it would be easy to interpolate the angles 
for intervening positions. The following table will illustrate 
this, giving the latitudes at which the inclination (^the east 
and west axis of a mosque should vary from the cardinal 
direction — south or north by 5°, 10°, 15°, etc., at the 
longitudes respectively of 65°, 70°, 75°, etc., east from 
•Greenwich : — 


Ikolinateon 

N. OB 6. OF 
WsiT. 

66“ 

70* 

E\bt Lo^ 

76* 

S^QITUDBB. 

85* 

90* 


N. 

Latitudbs. 




25^ S. 

84“ 40' 

38“ 23' 


Outbids India. I 

20* 

32“ 13' 

36“ 16' 

38“ 42' 




16* 

29“ 62' 

32“ 20' 

35“ 10' 

38“ 29' 



10“ 

2r 3r 

29“ 34' 

31* 61' 

34° 38' 

37" 43' 


«“ 

26“ 27 

26* 64' 

28“ 38' 

30“ 44' 

33* 16' 

36“ 19' 

Dm W. 

28“ 19' 

24“ 16' 

26“ 29' 

27“ 0' 

28* 63' 

81“ 14' 


21“ 11' 

21“ SV 

22* 20' 

23* 16' 

24“ 31' 

26* O' 

W 

10“ 1' 

18“ 

12* 7' 

19“ 86' 

20“ r 

20 * sr 

l«“ 


18“ 14' 

16* ir ! 

16“ 31' 

16“ 24' 


to* 



12* ir 

11 “ ir 



to* 



r 2r 

8“ 43' 













Tiw t^ble covers all India down to Obylon. 

To ascertain the actual orientation of a givoa mosq^ 
not at all difficult for a surveyor, as it requires only the 
observation of the sun’s altitude, witb the angle between 
the line of the walls and the sun’s centre for a given time. 
And it would be interesting to examine this question for 
a few of the more notable mosques in different parts of 
India, especially where the angle with the meridian is 
oonsiderable. 
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Si, tb* Ittfgla jbr Labor baa been giyen above ; but, for the 
4<i||NMiunoe of anyone who may be interested in the 
ifHUMiioB, the angles — north or south of due west — of the 
jtMs of mosques, for some of the principal places in India 
im giyen in the second table, with the latitudes and 
longitudes used in the computation. The position of Makka 
is taken as 21° 21' N. and 40° 10' E. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the mosques of 
India will be found to agree very closely with these angles. 
For Labor it has been shown that the geographical positions 
given by Nasir al-din Tusi and IJlagh Beg yield an 
inclination of 1° 19' less than the actual ; and the same 
autdiOTs give the latitudes of Multan and Benares as 29° 40' 
and 26° 15' respectively, and the differences of longitude 
from Makka as 30° 35' and 40° 20'. Now these give the 
inclinations for Multan and for Benares both less than the 
true positions afford. 

The subject has never been investigated scientifically by 
anyone in India, and the above remarks and computations 
may help to direct attention to it, and possibly also to the 
Taiwil al qibla mentioned above. 

Jas. Burgess. 

Edinburgh. 

February \7th, 1906. 


The name Qujarat. 

My attention has just been drawn to the question of the 
derivation of the name Gujarat; by an expression of oon- 
oumnoe in the view, which has been asserted in prinV that 
the name has come through a Prakrit form Onjjarara^ta 
from the tSanskrit Gorjararashtra, **the oountiy ef the 
Gnrjaraa.'* That, however, is not the real explanation of 
the matter. 

» The origm of the modem name, as hur as we can traee it 
at fiesent, is the fwm Onrjaratii. We have this form in 

1 il|,JwiMteM%tbsChmMswo(ttsB«adierTmitanr,vd.i,fsitI,^e. 
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tlte DduUtpura plate of 844 (El, 6, ill), in wMch^ 
mentian is made of Gaijaratra-bbuini, ^'the land Gnrjaratri.^ 
We have it again in an undated insoriptioa, of about the 
eighth century^ at Ealanjar (ibid, note 3), in which mention 
is made of Onrjaratra-mandala, **the province or territory 
Qurjaratra.” And, for a later time, we have a closely 
similar form in line 35 of the Yerawal or SomnatfapStai^ 
inscription of a d. 1216 (El, 2. 439). Here, the published 
text presents the form Gurjaratra. There is nothing peculiar 
in the long u in the first syllable , the tribal name was often, 
if not usually, written Gurjara in the epigraphic records, 
other than those of the Gurjara princes of Western India 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. The penultimate long 
d, however, seems somewhat questionable ; the original 
record, or an ink-impression, should be examined, to decide ^ 
whether we have here Gurjaratra or Gurjaratra. 

The intermediate Prakrit form Gujjaratta is found in 
line 14 of the Ghatayala inscription of a.d. 863, written in 
Maharashtrl-Prakiit (this Journal, 1895. 516). 

The modern form Gujarat comes, of course, directly from 
this last-mentioned form Gujjaratta ; by elision of the final 
d, with dissolution of the nexus tt into the simple t, ac- 
companied by compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
short a. In respect of the last two steps, compare, as 
another instance in place-names, the transition of the 
ancient name Lattalura, Lattanur, through Latlur, Lattur, 
into the modern Latur (El, 7. 226). 

The modern name Gujarat is carried back to a D. 1031-^3 
by Alberuni, whose India presents it as Guz(a)rat : see 
l^hau’s text, p. 99, line 4. 

On the other hand, the form Gurjaratra seems to have 
been devised after a.d. 642 or thereabouts; fbr, SQum 
T siang has presented the name as simply Kfi*che*l0| st 
Orgjaia : see Watters^ On Yuan Chwang^ 2. 249# 

«37h6 origin of the termination of the origmal Wltnifk 
tmmim to be determined. The suggeetaon hae been 
(Xi; 2. 488) that the form Guijariitii {f 4 

Tarihsal ii^sorii^ira, was coined out of flie iBo ds rtW SlHMi 
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■mm, ** jiUffe like Sumtrihfa out of BvUim and QwymiMka 
** dll. of GAamav,** and that ** Ch^arSi itaelf is probaUjr 
*** hybrid formation, the Arabic collective a£Sz dt, being 
** added to the name of the Ourjara or Oujar clan." The 
fact, however, that the form Gurjaratra is carried hack to 
A.1). 844, seems to dispose of any such theory as that. And 
it appears to me that we must in some way connect the trd 
with the adverbial suffix of position, tra (Yedic trd), which 
we have in a(ra, * here,’ tatra, ' there,’ and other wolds, 
and notably in the term Kuru-Paiichala-tra, “ amongst the 
Kurus and Pahchalas” (^atapatha-Brahma^a, 3. 2, 3, 15). 
Perhaps some reader of this note may be able to throw 
a light on this point, and to produce some other territorial 
appellations formed in the same way. 

I notice that Molesworth and Candy’s Marathi Dictionary 
gives an optional form Gujarath, and presents “ Gujardthl, 
relating to Gujarat.” What is the authority for this P 

J. F. Fleet. 

March lUh, 1906. 


Sakastana. 

May I add one or two slight notes correcting or supjde* 
menting my paper on ” Sakastana ” in the last number of 
this Journal (pp. 181-216) P For some not very important 
irregularities of transliteration I may no doubt hope, in 
a historical disquisition, to receive absolution. 

p. 191, n. 1. The connection of the KdpiMk&nUh of 
Darios with the Kairtaaritni mentioned by Greek writeta 
appears to have been first noticed by Edward Thomae in 
Journal, 11 . 8 ., vol. xv, p. 887. But up to the present 
an one seems to have observed that the town or regton is 
mentioned in an early Sanskrit work. Papini’s antra 
Mlfiilfdik ^kak teaches the fonnation of the adjeetive 
in the frye meanings ('bom firom,* ' pr o dneed 
Am* oin), and Patafijali, quoting Ka^yana, ad^ J i fty ia t l l 
jNMillfnfMfi ea kfaffem t lkM4|MNi AanAljanii Pdarilpwl. 
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In boimeotion there can be no doubt that the referotraO 
is to the city or district KdpiH: for SdlAl is Balkh and 
Pardi is perhaps the country of the Paradas ; ITrdi appears 
not to be known. * The examples cited by the Eadika, 
namely, kdpiSdyanam madhu \ kdpiidyanl drdksd, haye a con- 
siderahie interest ; for the Sanskrit lexicographers give kt^tUA, 
kapisikd, kdpiSam, kdpiidpanam as a kind of intoxicating 
spirit, and the grapes and wine of Cabnl are now, and have 
always^eh, famous. 

J^t^is of interest in connection with Dr. drierson’s theory 
concerning the Pai^ca dialects (J.B. A.S., 1904, pp. 725 sqq.) 
to note that Knpiia is the name of the mother of the Piitaoas, 
who are called Kapiiaputra and Kapiieya. 

I am not within reach of a copy of the Buddhist Kapiid- 
vaddna, so as to gather the information which may be 
contained in th«t text. 

p. 194, I. lb. For Tou? read rot?. 

p. 197, n. 2. The suggestion that Ptolemy’s Taraieipt^ 
is an error for SaKa(rr7}VTj is due to Dr. Marquart {Erdmahr, 
p. 36). It is noticeable that between this district and 
Arachosia Ptolemy places a people named Bdierpuu. If we 
combine these facts with the proximity of the UaptKdpuu 
{Farghunah, see p. 191 mpra), whose name is identical with 
the original of Farghana, we have an additional argument 
for an early southern settlement — the Hapucdvun being 
mentioned by Herodotus — from beyond the Hindu* Eudi. 

1 note that Dr. Marquart, in his Unlertuehungen Mur 
Oeeehiehte von Eran, pp. 514-15, n. 136 (cf. Mrdniahr, 
p. 220), proposes to find a third Farghdna, denoted by the 
Bapadpun of Etesias, in "one of the valleys between 
Bagblan and Itkamyi.” At the same time he cites from 
a firagment of Hekataios (No. 180) the nferenoe td a 
IlapaKdpg, wdTua Uepauaj. He distinguishes the fonne ill 


'* l<limk,liow«f«r,UistIe«niiiakeamiggwtM»wliiiihad«r<fcseit«nNlaMl 
hssjwiiisniWa pnttebUi^. Tbe Buddhist Suskiit fbm ei ths asas Vtgdfd 
U WWjeWs or Oddipttia, ud the pnsenee of an r, or at kali a oeMOtaL silM 
asisTitttidhftte Tibetan g. tyyiw. CTi^aiiekttswfcwnfonnlan ww a iM 
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r klit and -elymology from the IlaptKdviM of Herodotus. 

,he gives the authority of Ptolemy, vi, o. 17, § 7, for 
S eity UapoKavdm) in Herat. 

But is it quite clear that the BaptcavuH of Etesias are not 
precisely the Ilapuedpioi of Herodotus ? Etesias mentions 
this people three times, in his Persica, cc. 5 and 8, and in 
his Assyriaca, fragment 1. The first passage relates that 
Astyages was to be fetched from the Barkanioi, over whom, 
as we learn from another reference (aj). Tzetzes, i, 1, 87, 
see Baehr, KtesUts, p. 106), Cyrus had made him ruler. In 
the second passage it is said that on the death of Cyrus, 
Tanuozarkes (Smerdis) became master of Bactria, Ehorasmia, 
Partbia, and Earmania, Spitades satrap over the Derbikes, 
Megabemes over the Barkanioi. The third passage^ells us 
that the Assyrian king Ninus “ was lord of the country of 
“ the Eadousioi and Tapouroi ; further, of the Hurksnioi 
** and Drangians : in addition to these, of the Derbikes 
** and Earmanioi and Chorasmioi ; moreover, of the 
*' Borkanioi and Parthuaioi ” (Diodorus, ii, 43). Stephanas 
of Byzantium describes the Barkanioi as a race having 
a common frontier with the Hurkanioi (Baehr, op. dt., 
p. 106). They supplied 12,000 combatants against Alexander 
(Ourtius, iii, c. 2). 

Although these statements may not be sufficiently definite 
or reliable to enable us to fix exactly the position of the 
Barkanioi, they are certainly not in favour of a too remote 
situation for a people bordering on Hyrcania. Would not 
Dr. Marquart’s Fargbuua be also too small to suit the 
requirements of the second passage from Etesias and that 
ftum Ourtius, and would it not be included in the dominion 
of the ruler of Bactria ? 

p, 199, 1. 18. For * Derbiker ’ read ' Derbikes.’ According 
to Strabo (zi, oo. iz and z), this people was separated from 
Hyrcania only by the Tapouroi (Tabarislan), while Pliny 
18) places them on boto sides of the Oxus. They must 
have bem a powerful people, as they supplied to the anpy 
•C Darius 2,000 home and 40,000 infantry to fight agsuut 
AlHMBder (Ourtius, iii, o. 2). 
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•These statements seem snffieient to establidh the ^Osilion 
and importance of the people in qaestion. No doillht 
identical with them are the Derhikes who fonght against 
Cyrus (Ktesias, cc. 6-7), who cannot be plao^ Tery far 
from India, as Indian allies with elephants took part in the 
battle. The Sakai, who came to the help of Cyrus on this 
occasion, were commanded by a prince whose name Amorges 
certainly reminds us of the Amurgioi— his wife’s name was 
Spattflrf^' (e. 3). The leader of the Derbikes was called 
Amorrhaios. 

In any ^aae, Amorges and his Sakas are clearly the 
Euergetai — Ariaspi of Arrian {supra, p. 196), and therefore 
the Saka nationality of this people is established by testimony 
as teell as by inference, 

p. 2uC’ 11. 7 sqq. It is to be observed that Pliny definitdy 
states (vi, c. 1^) that the Scythians gave the name 8ilys to 
the Jaxartej. If the oldest form of the name is preserved 
in the Sanskrit Sitd, the similarity with the case of the 
Helmand is still more complete. 

p. 205, n. 3. The instances of confusion of y and j in the 
edicts of Asoka are, according to the citations in M. Senart's 
Inscriptions de Piyadasi, confined to the following 

(1) j for y — majura, Shahbazgarhi, i, 3 ; 

mtyula, Ebalsi, i, 4 ; 
ja, Shahbazgarhi, v, 11 ; 
ananijasa, Shahbazgarhi, vi, 16. 

(The last two disappear in Buhler’s text, EpigregykUt 
Jndica, ii, pp. 447 sqq.) 

(2) y for j — raya, Shahbazgarhi, i, 1; v, 11 ; ix, 18; x, 23; 

kamboya, Sbahhazgarhi, v, 12; xiii, 9; 
sfimdyo, Shahbazgarhi, i, 1 (by the side of 
sam&ja). 

' p. 206, 1. 1 1. For ‘ latter ’ read ‘ former.' 

p. 5»6, IL 19 sqq. I may hope not to be aeeeae d ei 
aupposiBg that the difference between p in Pmmi, e(a^ aa^ 
the « in Vami^irntc., is solely one of tennis and me^ 
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ip. 314, U. 14 sqq. For tbe ioflaeiioe of Fergian architeeture 
44 of the early Buddhista 1 may refer to Griinwedel, 
jSuddAutiache Kunst in Indten (1900), pp. 16-18. 

An intereeting similarity may be traced between tbe tout 
mmmble of the building represented in the Sanobi stGpa, 
which is reproduced in a plate accompanying Dr. Burgess’ 
article in this Jonrnal for 1902 (facing p. 44), and the 
buildings of the Achsemenids to which I have referred. 
This edifice also has ‘Lion Capitals.’ 

F. W. Thomas. 


Om Mani fadme hum. 

The Tibetans, who have so much to say concerning the 
mystic import of this famous formula (Rockhill, Land of the 
L&nuu, pp. 326 sqq.), do not appear to throw light upon its 
grammatical form. Nor does Koeppen’s Religion de% Buddha 
(ii, pp. 59 sqq.) deal with this side of the matter. 

I can see no reason whatever for departing ftom the view 
of Hodgson {J.A.8.B., 1835, p. 196) that the formula 
relates to [Avalokite^vara] Padinapa^i or from that of Mill 
{ibut , p. 198) that Mampadme is one word. I should not, 
however, follow Wilson {Essay >, ii, pp. 334 and 356) in 
regarding Mantpadma as a simple alias of Padmapant. On 
the analogy of other Dhuranis such as Oni Vajragandhe hum, 
0>m VojnUohe him, Om Vajrapuspe hum, would it not be 
more probable that mampadme is a vocative referring to 
a feminine counterpart of that Bodhisattva, i.e. Tara ? 

F. W. Thomas. 


Erratum. 

Hi the B.A.8. Journal (January), 1906, p. 220, 1. 21, the 
Chinese oharaotere for Mo-la-p‘o should have been 
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A Geographical Account of Countries round the Bat 
«« Bengal, 1669 to 1679. By Thomas Bowrey. 
Wile3 by Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard C. Temple, Baxt., 
o.I.E. (Hakluyt Society, 1905.) 

Professor £. B. Tylor having drawn the attention of 
Sir Richard C. Temple to a MS. in the possession of 
Mr. Eliot Howard, Sir Richard, on examining it, at once 
recogt!l'.zed its value, obtained leave to copy it, and, with 
characteriltic energy, spent two years in the endeavour to 
discover the iuentity of the writer, who concealed his name 
under the initials T. B. After long and fruitless efforts, 
a series of happy coincidences revealed beyond a doubt that 
T. B. was Thomas Bowrey, a sailing master, who went out 
to Madras in 1668 or 1669, and remained in the East until 
October, 1688, when he sailed for England. During tibe 
nineteen years that he spent in the East, Bowrey visited 
various parts of India, Persia, Arabia, the Malay Peninsula, 
Pegu, Acfain, etc. ; and a portion of his experiences is set 
forth in the MS. here printed. Unfortunatdy this work is 
incomplete, and ends abruptly in the middle of a sentenct. 
It is possible that Bowrey may have written a fttllar 
narrative ; but, if so, it appears to have disappeared. Thu 
only other extant works of Bowrey’s are a number of 
oharts, at present in the British Museum, and a “ Diotuauy 
Engli^ and Malayo, Malayo and English,” wkieh wm 
published in 1701. These facts and others reUtiug to 
Bowr^’s life have been unearthed iffter infinite tMuUb 
>by Sir B. C. Temple, and are set forth in his saMsOMt 
Intrednetbn. 

Ike MS. here printed is heeded *'Asm» WlMUeia is 
owitamsd ^ Seitnation, oomerse^ ens[toins3, s*e« ^ WMf 
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l|N|#teMiib etc., in India, Peni[a], Arabia, and the 
Sou, Sxperienoed bj me T. B., in the foremoitioned 
lkaie[B], V»t., from Anno MDCLIIX to MDOLXXIX.” 
{t it evident from this heading that Bowrey intended to 
Aarrate his experiences in all the parts of Asia that he had 
‘printed ; but, as a fact, the only parts here described are 
the Coromandel coast, Golconda, the coast of ‘Gin^ee,’ 
Orissa (a fragment), Bengal, Junkceylon, Qaeda, and ijbohin 
(incomplete) ; there being headings only for Arakan, P<6ga, 
and Tenasserim. The dates at the end of the title are 
accepted by the learned editor without question ; but to 
me the second is inexplicable. Why Bowrey should have 
confined the narrative of his experiences to the first half of 
his sojourn in the East is incomprehensible, and I cannot 
but suspect an error. Again, since he sailed for England in^ 
October, 1688, and, according to his own statement in the 
preface to his Dictionary, had “ nineteen years continuance 
in East-India,” he probably arrived at Madras in the latter 
part of 1669. Surely, then, he must have left England 
at the beginning of the same year, and not in 1668, as 
Sir Biohard Temple thinks. At any rate, Bowrey nowhere 
tells us the exact dates of his departure from England 
and arrival in India, the earliest date given in this MS. 
in oodneotion with his movements being 1672, and the 
latest 1677. 

Though incomplete, and written in a style that smacks 
more of the seaman than of the penman, Bowrey’s narrative 
is of much value as the work of a shrewd observer, and 
many of the incidents recorded by him are not to be found 
elsewhere. The illustrations with which he embellished his 
nuurasoiipt^ and which are here reproduced, are more curious 
thaA aoourate,’ except those of boats. (A facsimile is also 

^ I ilA mpldflioi regtrding the orifinalitv of thow drawings, espeeially of 
thou tms and pUmtu. As regards one drawing, however, there can be no 
m a af ie r of donbti via. that of An Aehin cnpple^* (plate xTiii» 3), wbkh 
is oonied from plate iii (** Alleeckemiifre van de gnHpretijelui laatitio la 
id Ps 14 of the aeoonnt of the vowe of Wymad^van Waarw^dc 
and Scibaldl £ Weart to the Bast in 1602, printed in dad 1 of ends 
l > s t% wn| i, dau Adinpkcoaapariionof thalwopeaaaaliiiata|laaii 
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giyen of Bowrey’s chart of Hugli river, drawn in 1687, 
and described by Yule in bis Hedge$* Diary.) But, valuable as 
is tlie narrative intrinsically, its value has been enormously 
increased by the wealth of footnotes added by the editor, 
embodyii^ as they do a large number of extracts from 
•contemporary records in the India Office, as well as from 
the accounts of seventeenth century travellers. A list of the 
works qtioted or referred to is given at the end ; and full as 
it is, we notice two rather strange omissions — one, that of 
Baldseus’s Malabar en Choromandel (1672), a faulty translation 
of which was printed in Churchiirs collection of voyages and 
travels; and the other, that of Havart’s Op- en Ondergang 
van Cormandel (1693), a valuable work, containing a mass 
of information regarding the Dutch settlements on the 
Coromand-*! coast, especially during the writer's residence 
there, 1671-1683, almost the same period over which 
Bowrey’s traveif ^tended. From one Dutch writer, Wouter 
Schouten, Sir Richard Temple quotes very copiously ; and it 
is, therefore, all the more to be regretted that he has drawn 
his extracts from the very inaccurate French translation, 
in which (an important point) the spelling of names of 
places, etc., has been mostly altered. Another work which 
is also freely cited is, on the authority of the India Office 
Library catalogue, credited to “Delestre.” (That the British 
Museum Library catalogue should father the book on 
“ Dalenc^ ” is one of those things that “ no fellow can 
understand.”) The writer was actually Fran 9 oi 8 Lestrc ot 
I'Estra (see Provost’s Hist. Oen. dee Voijagee, ix, 14-29} 
Nouv. Bibl. O^n., xxx, col. 983). 

The editor has rightly printed the MS. practically 
hteratimi and consequently we have here some onridlll 
forms of Indian words and namea The most extraoxdiaiM^ 
of these is ” Jno. Oemaet ” for Jagannith (both the 
the place). I am not sore, however, that the entire <HlV| 
of evolving aoeh a fine specimen of * Hobson-Jobson ' is 48% 
•to Bowrey; for in the map of “Bengale” in VakolyA*#!' 
Oud ee Nieaw Oost-Indien, deel v, jthe place is oktsded 
^aJ^ Oemaet,'* and as that map was compiled between MM 



si Si probable that Bowrey got the name fromo 
%WK$i!gi of ii only turning 'Jan’ into ' Jno.’ (for ‘John’), 
lit fMthig, I may mention that Bowrey’s map of Ceylon, 
lltsMlu in 1681 (the year in which Knox’s Hutorieal ReMum 
Uppearad, with its infinitely superior map), contains a fine 
SBample of ‘ Hobson- Jobson,’ which deserves a place in the 
aost edition of Yule’s monumental work, viz. “Barbarian 
Island,’’ as a name for Berberyn or Beruwala. In desctilnng 
the various races on the Coromandel coast, Bowrey says : — 

“ The Poore Sort of Inhabitants, vizt. the Gentues, Mallabars, 
etc.. Smoke their tobacco After a Very meane, but 1 Judge 
Original manner, Onely the leafe rowled up, and light one 
end, and holdinge the Other betweene their lips, and Smoke 
untill it is soe farre Consumed as to warme theire lips, and 
then heave the end away; this is called a bunko, and b^ 
the Portugals a Cheroota.’’ Regarding this “ meane, but 
Original, manner ’’ of smoking tobacco, I may point out that 
Christoph Schweitzer, who was in Ceylon from 1676 to 
168!2, says of the natives (I quote the English translation of 
1700, cliap iv) : “ They Sinouk Tobacco too, not out of 
Pipes, but wound up in a dry Leaf.’’ (On the other hand, 
Albrecht Herport, who was in the island in 1663-65, depicts 
a Sinhalese smoking a pipe.) In footnotes to the above 
passage from Bowrey, the editor states that these are the 
earliest quoted instances of the words hunkm and cheroot 
(see Mobton-Johaon under these words). As regards cheroot, 
I know of no earlier mention; but I can cite an earlier 
iastanoe of huncue from the Dianum (published 1668) of 
Johann von der Behr, who served as a soldier under the 
Dnioh in the East Indies from 1644 to 1650. Describing 
Batavia and its inhabitants, he says (p. 23) : — “ In using 
tabaooo th^ have no pipes, but only a thin leaf, which th^ 
oaB ajMinc&s, in which they are accustomed to roll as much 
as they wish, and then put in their mouth and light.’’ 
(Suist^lLLanghanss also, who was in the East Indies fraas 
IBM taPb06, in his Neue Oat-huitaehe JRtiu (1705) mfu- 
(p. 983)£ “In the whole of India they [plantain leaves] am 
•ise asai far asaking inmom^ namely, «as takes a. Wt of eaeli 
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herein, tEen one rolls it up, and thus smoke* 
and pipe together.” On p. 307 Bowrey speakbii4%lkakrinig 
a Bumbra,” i.e. a reverential salutation. The r hbre seems 
to have got in by inadvertence; for in his Dictionary ho 
gives the Malay word as soomha. Baldeeus, Yalentyn, and 
other Dutch writers use the forms aambc{ja, aombaffen, and 
the Portuguese dictionaries enter the word as zumbaya. 
The origin is apparently Skt. sambhdvaua, ' worship, honour* 
The word braces, applied by Bowrey and other contemporary 
writers to the shoals at the mouth of the Hugli, must 
surely be a corruption of the Portuguese baixoa. The word 
apuUlme, which the editor has been unable to identify, is 
evidently a nautical term, and I would suggest as its origin 
the Dutch, kipil (pin, bar, or capstan) and schoot (prop, beam), 
though I do not find the combination spihchoor in the Dutch 
dictionaries. 

I have said above that Bowrey records interesting facts 
not found elsewhere. As an instance, I may refer to the 
details he gives 182-190) ot the attempts of the Danes 
in 1674-76 to conclude peace with Malik Qasim, governor of 
Hugli, and form a trading settlement in Bengal, which, 
taken with the statement in the Batavia Dagh-Regiater for 
1676 (p. 289), confirm the supposition that it was in 1676 
that the Danes first settled at Serampore (see J.R.A.S. for 
1898, pp. 628-9). 

Speaking of the ‘ Resbutes ’ (military retinue) of the 
native governor of Masulipatara, and of their inferiority to 
Europeans, Bowrey says (p. 84) : — '* And a more memorable 
fight Sir Edward Winter had with above 300 of them horse 
end foot upon Quddorah bridge, when be and hie Trumpeter 
cleared the way and drove Severall of them Over the bridge 
to the great Astonishmmit of all the Natives and Faem if 
that Worthy Knight.” In a footnote to this the editor 
eonfosacs that he has been unable to find in the TttooHktfi 
fihe time an actual account of this fight, though he gioMf 4th 
eaOhiot leferring to it from a letter from Sir Whihidi f» 
flfr Thcmaa Obamhenlin, deputy-governor in Lotien, 
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Mr. Wm. Foster's kindness) some lines from 
ISr lBd%nrd*s monument in the Battersea Parisli Ohuroh, the 
Imt three of which run : — 

Thrice tventy mounted Moors he OTerthrew 

Singly on foot, some wounded, some he slew ; 

Dispers'd the rest ; what more cou’d Sampson do P " 

Sir Bichard Temple surmises that these lines refer to the 
skirmish spoken of by Bowrey. His surmise is correct, and 
so is the number of the “Moors" given in the lines, Bowrey's 
“300” being a gross exaggeration. A description of the 
affair, which occurred on 22nd October, 1662 (new style), is 
given in the Batavia Dagh-Register for 1663, pp. 116-17 
from which it appears that disputes had arisen between 
William Jearsey, the acting*agent, and the governor 
“ Pattulabeek," who, after Winter’s arrival as agent, finding 
the grievances increase, resolved to rid himself of his two 
enemies at one stroke, and so organized an attack on Winter 
as he was returning in his palankin from the garden outside 
the town. Winter protected himself with the cushions, 
while his native arhei'numester (either fencing master or 
round^lier) and trumpeter defended him from the attack of 
the “6U or 60 horsemen," until, getting his sword in his 
hand, he leapt out of the palankin and — hid himself! So 
says the Dutch diarist, who mentions nothing of Winter's 
alleged prowess, though he adds that the trumpeter died of 
his wounds three days later, and that the agent himself 
leoeived five or six wounds, one of them in the face. 
Naturally this affair led to an open rupture between Winter 
and the governor, references to which occur on pp. 374 
and 455 of the same Dagh-Register. How the matter was 
ultimately settled, I do not know. 

On pp. 64-70 Bowrey gives a summary account of the 
^jtdags uf the French fleet under Admiral La Haye in 
1672--79 on the Coromandel coast, which the editor has 
supplemented by copious extracts from contemporary writsHL 
It is enrions, however, that Bowrey is silent regarding 
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the*, seaffi^ht between the English and Batch ofil 
Masvlipatdm-Nursapore coast (see Hunter’s Mist vf ^riK 
India, ii, 199), of which Havart (op, eit., i, 163-6) gives 
a graphic account. Bowrey states on p. 70 that “The 
French Chiefs resident in Matchlipatam was killed by the 
hfoors.’’ Of this tragedy Sir Richard Temple has been 
unable to discover an account. Havart, however, gives the 
following details (op, cit., i, 223) : — “ The last [French] 
chief, who was there in my time, was one Michiel Malafosse, 
who anno 167(1 was villunously murdered and run througb 
with pikes by the Moors, although he defended himself 
stoutly like a brave warrior, and sold his life dearly enough,, 
but ‘many dogs are the death of the hare.' ” 

The latest portion of Bowrey’s narrative is of peculiar 
interest, giving, as it does, his personal experiences in 
Junkceylon, Eedah, and Achin, the first of these three- 
being of. special '^'ue in its description of a place regarding 
the history of which in the seventeenth century we know 
practically nothing. Unfortunately the writer’s statements 
and dates cannot be absolutely depended on. For example, 
he says (p. 311): “Anno Domini 1675 the Old Queen of 
Achin died’’; whereas, according to Yalentyn (Sumatra, 
9, 41), this queen reigned from 1641 to 1668, when she died, 
and was succeeded by another queen. (Two of the four 
queens mentioned in the editor’s footnote appear to be 
mythical.) Other instances of erroneous dates are (p. 67)> 
1672 for 1673, and (p. 147) 1678 for 1677. 

I have spoken of the mass of valuable information ooa- 
tained in Sir Richard Temple’s footnotes, and with ono w- 
two of the points discussed in these 1 have already dealt. 
I can now only run through the book and make a oomaoMmt 
or oorreotion here and there. Negapatam was taken by tiia 
Dutch in 1668, and not in 1660 (p. 2). The word 'boayaf 
in the note on p. 6 should surely be ‘bears* (see p. 17),. 
In note 4 on p. 42 ‘p. 44 ’ should be *p. 104/ In nolf 1 
on p. 65 the word ‘Sangaries’ should have a lafeMioa 
SMUm-Jabmm s.v. ‘Jaogar.’ (Ln * Gun boatea* ift Utm 
eatraet eorreotf) The anggeation from Hobtmt^Jubtm iok 
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WM# y AH file auiie page, that * A>n^M3loth ’ majr he a ooe- 
of hngi is shown to be erroneous by the N«w Eng. 
In the continuation of the same note on p. 56 
is evidently an error for In note 2 on p. 57 

wad * Persia Merchant* In note 2 on p. 65, for ‘ October, 
1671,’ read ‘I September, 1671/ In note 3 on p. 69 
*BelIefort’ should be ‘Bellesort/ The word ‘Coreas’ in 
the extract quoted in note 1 on p. 75 is strange to me. The 
•correct name of the “ antient Portugees ” spoken of in the 
same note was, of course, Oliveira. (I may mention that in 
Ceylon this name has undergone a similar corruption, and 
now figures as ‘Livera’ or ‘De Livera.’) In note 4 on 
p. 78, and in other places, Dr. Watt is called ‘Watts.’ In 
the two extracts in the note on p. 118 ‘ Oogee ’ and ‘ Cozzee ’ 
surely represent the same word. In connection with note f" 
on p. 169 I may point out that Valentyn (Choromandel, 162) 
gives a plan of the Dutch factory at Hugli. In the last line 
of this note (on p. 170), for ‘foild’ read ‘feild.’ In note 1 
on p. 200 the explanation of ‘ fanoux ’ by fulus is, I think, 
incorrect ; a fanam is probably meant, fanoux representing 
the Portuguese plural fandes. In note 2 on p. 209 the 
date * (1660) ’ after ‘ Valentyn* is incomprehensible, ‘ 152 ff.’ 
shoul^ be ‘ 153,’ and ' Oala ’ should be ' Gale.’ I may add 
to the information given in note 1 on p. 261 regarding 
Wm. Jearsey, that his wife’s name was Catharina Hemsink, 
and that he carried her off before her parents’ eyes from 
a meal to which he had been invited at Palicol (see Havart, 
qp. eit., iii, 31). In connection with note 6 on p. 257, 1 may 
mantion that the Batavia Dagh-Reghters between 1625 and 
1668 give the following variants of the name Pondicherry : 
Fimleoera, Poelocera, Poulocera, Pouleceer, Polocera, Poule* 
<d)ew (1643), Pouleohera, Poeleceere, Poelesere, Poelesera, 
Pwilesere. These are all earlier than Bowrey’s ‘Pullicherrie.’ 
ITear tiie top of p. 268, and in note 2 on p. 308, the 
Wtanotfda given from the India Office O.O., but in one the 
|daM ^ken of is said to be Kedah, in the ether Aohin. In 
aete 1 on p. 823 * nepAaHum * should be ' tupheSum* and the 
fenhutaa ia certainly not the same as tile leeohee. 
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ia otnuduntm, I miut aoooid ft iftDvd of pn^ to the dkcfts, 
“wliioh appears to be ezbaustive, and is altogether adnsinUe. 

Donald Fkrquson. 

Tuhfa Dawi-l-Arab uber Namen und Nisbbn bei 
Bohari, Muslim, MAlik. By Ibn Hatib al-Dahsa. 
Edited by Dr. Traogott Mann. (Leiden : E. J. 
Brill, 1906.) 

4 

This edition, prepared from the MS. of the work in the 
British Museum, Add. 7351 (Cat. Dxli ®) — of which the 
Berlin MS. Ahlwardt, No. 1663, appears to be a copy — 
may be expected to justify its editor’s anticipation by 
proving of service to students. It consists of vocalized 
alphabetical lists of names, and (p. 135) of nisbas, limited 
to such as occur in the works mentioned in the sub-title. 
There follow (pp. J 96-205) lists compiled by the editor of 
other names and nisbas occurring either in these works, or in 
the “ Tuhfa ” outside its lists. These include some unusual 
names for which references to the passages where they 
occur would have been acceptable. In other cases the 
vocalization seems scarcely to admit of doubt, or is left 
doubtful, e.g. and where the absence of the 

'te^dtd’ in the former may be of no greater signifioanoe 
than its obvious presence in the latter, where the more 
material * fathas ’ are omitted. In truth the vocalization in 
printed texts is as often as not the work of editor, or even of 
printer. There exists, as yet, no definite practice restrioting 
the vowel-marks in print to those occurring in the tnanuBortpt 
•original, nor might such a practice find general acoeptanoft. 
Failing this, the authority of such vocalization imist 
be smalL 

Dr. Mann has diligently brought together, on pp. 2 ^ 
Tarknis notices of the author. The fullest of these* that 
by Ibn Hajar (p. 3), is to be found in neariy id«U|Eai|* 
laogiHig^ Imt with some added paxticnlars, in 
a oolleeti<» of biograpiDee of the ninth eentmyV If 
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tilUBfcidAiiri (Brook., ii, 34). l%u noitioe, after stating the- 
Miibtn^’s birth, continues : 

ttf* >y1 dpa? AikAoll ^ sj)\ 

^ |»^ J r1 ^ 

Vifc «II ^ 

Then resuming, as in Ibn Hajar, it says of the author : 

(not ^^}>^ (°ot uJju?) 

\jXas^ 

u if 

viz , the works given by Ibn Hajar, with u^U as an 

alternative title for <l»lc\, adding 

CL»Uf*ll ^ ^lAsSll and i— ^^Ji, also, an obridg* 
ment of the Tahdhib of Ibn Qurqdl by the title of 

^ (which is the MS. at Cairo, cat. i, 286, and No. 3 
in Brookelmann’s list of his works), and another work called 
u: ..jily*)! ^ 4Ma«31 . It goes on to give, on 

the authority of Taqi al-Din ibn Q&di Shuhba. who was 
a contemporary of Ibn Khatib al-Dah^a, the matter given 
on p. 6 from the Dhail al-SaU&wi (where jLasfLil should be 
^f.«aAril), and adds : 

J-JbUJ s<Xx^ alftf 4^ JlS 

* *js^3 


* Hmm esteMti SM trwn s tnaioript, in private ownsnhip, of the IIB. of 
iiMtan’ doLiM* in the pnUte library at Damaaena. Tbs atetenuat iMn Ibn 
QIttttbhbn oeoBa larbatbn in that writer’s nottee of Ibn |Mttb sl-Oah^ 
tew^baoit al-Fwnba— nntacr. B.]f. Add. 7,IM, ISl* van^ and &. 
Mia, tll*>aMwda-wim Oa telbw te nMnttooad aa the aatbw o/% Mblhft^ 
lMttaata*sHmiai«tin7M A.a. (in Bratk. 750 a.h.1. 
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Pr. Mmn poiaU «bt (p. 8» B. t) HbaA Breolufaaaiiii« 
notioe ol the euthffir (iii 66), oredita biiB in ertor irith the 
Bent mentioned antiior as his sob. On the other 'hand, by 
the omiasion of his drat patroDyinio<." Ahoaad/’ Brookelinaiin 
has derived him of his sonship to the aboTe>mentioned Ihn 
^ahtr, whom he had already noticed (ii, 26), and whose 
IGsbAh quoted by his son in the “ Tuhfa ** — see p. ll, n. 4. 

The introductory part of the volume is followed by sixteen 
pages of notes ^d corrections (printed on one side only so 
as to allow of insertion in the text), which give evidence of 
much research. One of these, on p. 33, seems to enable 
the identification of a MS. as one of the works of that 
yiduminons author, Ibn al-Jausi. In the passage of the 
text there referred to — at p. Itr, line 7 — a 'Mu^tasib’ by 
this author js quoted. On this the note refers to a MS. by 
Ibn al-Jauzi, Pet i, 359, i.e. Ahlwardt, 10,163, which is 
mentioned by Brorvkelmann (i, 503) as No. 27 in the list of 
his works, and as unidentified. The MS. B.M. Add. 23,279— 
(Cat. Mccxxvii) — an abridgment of the MirAt al-Zam&n 
of the Sibt ibn al-JTauzi, gives a full obituary notioe of 
Ibn al'Jauzi, and among his works, under the hiding of 
‘“Ilm al-Hadlth," fol. 1035 ult, ^ 

The MS. Ahlwardt 10,163 must be this work. 

H. F. A. 


Babas bt lbs Ababbs du Cuabi. By Dboobsb and 
M. Oaudbfboy-Dbuomrthbs. (Paris : £. Ouilmoto.) 

Three documents relating to B&bah, a follower of Znhair 
Pacha of slave-trade notoriety, who conquered the sovereignty 
oi Bomu, a territory lying south-west of Lake Chad— 
“where three empires meet," viz., Nigeria, the GeroMi 
Kamemns, and the French Protectorate— and mled there 
nritii Bikoa as his oaiatal for seven yea^ until he an4 his 
son Fa^ Alhh were suppressed by the French ui 
The dommants were procnred by Dr. Deoorse, whe wee 
atteobed to th| Fifneh expedition, l^e first* whtaii is in 
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4liiji^*Aniye, was dreTim up for the Dootokr bj a seoretiry 
4fB&bti^ It is a bare and jejune record of his movements, 
4nd of bis son’s after him, nntal their deaths. The second 
Ittd third, which narrate a success on Rftbah’s part, and his 
murder of M. de B^hagle, who had come to negotiate with 
him, were told orally to the Doctor by a son of R&bah when 
a prisoner of the French, and were taken down by him in 
a transliterated form. All three documents are accompanied 
by translations, and by full notes on the names and places, 
and the verbal idioms. There follows a French -Arab 
vocabulary of the terms found current by Dr Decorse 
among the inhabitants of the Lower Shari River, with 
grammatical observations thereon, the origin of the more 
debased terms being indicated in notes 

The work is a useful addition to Maghrabi literature. 


Lhasa and its Mysteries, with a Record of the 
Expedition of 1903-1904. By L. A Waddell, 
LL.D , C.B , C I.E., F.L S., F.A I , Lieut.-Colonel, 
Indian Medical Seivice, author of “The Buddhism of 
Tibet,” etc. With 200 illustrations and maps. (London: 
John Muiray, 190d.) 

This remarkable volume is a worthy record of the 
achievements of the recent British mission to the mysterious 
city of Lhasa by the Fiincipal Medical Officer of the 
expedition. To adopt the words of the preface, it is, so 
far as it goes, an intelligible and authentic account of 
Oentral Tibet, its capital, its Grand Lama hierarchy, and 
its dreamy hermit |ieopIe, as they appeared to one who had 
bad exoeptional adiaiitages for making their acquaintance. 
Its merits have been already acknowledged in many a review, 
and need not be further insisted on here 

rbe author gives some prominenoe to the mystic side of 
the story, alluding to ” the theosoph^ist bdief that somewhere 
beyond the mighty Eanohenjuiiga there would be found 
u bey wliicb should unlock the mysteries of tbe old world 
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ifakt vas lost liy the sinking of the AtlaStis oontiftOAt 4 ft the 
Western Ocean, about the time Srhen Tibet was bmng 
npheaved by the still rising Himalay a*.** He is amazed 
by the way the astrologers of Tibet were able to predict 
the distressful storm which was in store for their country, 
and gives, in chapter i, the original text of their jnropheoy) 
copied by hims'^lf from the “ Almanac for the Wood-Dragmi 
Tear (1904 a.d.).” But diligent inquiries at Lhasa onfy 
met with disenchantment, even when Ti Bimpoohd, the 
Regent of Tibet, an excellent portrait of whom faces 
p. 208, was specially interviewed on such questions 

Regarding the so-called ‘ Mahatmas,' it was important 
to elicit the fact that this Cardinal, one of the most learned 
and profound scholars in Tibet, was, like the other learned 
Lamas I hiive interrogated on the subject, entirely ignorant 
of any such blinds. Nor had he ever heard of any seorels 
of the ancient w«rld having been preserved in Tibet: the 
Lamas are only interested in 'The Word of Buddha,* and 
place no value whatever on ancient history." 

The last sentence is the explanation of the fact that we 
owe to Chinese sources all the exact knowledge we possess 
of the early history and chronology of Tibet. The dates of 
Srong-tsan’s first mission to the Chinese imperial court in 
A.D. 634, of his marriage to the Chinese Princess Wdn- 
Ch‘4ng in 641, of the Tibetan marriage of the aeomtd 
Chinese Princess of Chin-Ch‘6ng in 710, and of the ereotkia 
of the famous bilingual treaty monument at Lhasa in 823y 
are certain fixed points which there is no gainsa3ring. 
Colonel Waddell refers to this last monument as a pilliat 
still standing in front of the Jo-k‘ang, the great cathedral 
of Lhasa. It is a pity that no photographs or rubbings of 
the inscriptions upon it appear to have been taken. Two 
facsimiles have been already published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (October, 1880), but there is a thhtd 
si^e said to contain the names of the Chinese high ministariT 
of state of the period and of those officials who made tha 
awom. treaty, which is still unknown. The author giaaa 
a photographi (^. ^40) of a neighbouring stone mahmaiitt 
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Mlf w to Bflfte tho <mp-iMrUiga* on it, fa«t 

g lli ainoteoKth centuiy prodvotioft «£ the reign of Ohift 
inscribed with a Ohigese odiot on smallpox, of modi 
Iw interest. 

Ckdond Waddell also refers to the Chinese consort of the 
^ulehlwted king Srong-tsan, hat he strangely makes her 
start (p. 369) from Peking. She really set out from 
Cb'ang-an (now Si-an*fu in Shdnsi proyince), which was 
the capital of China during the T'ang dynasty, and the 
cavalcade was painted on a scroll-picture at the time by 
Yen Id-pte, a well-known artist of the first rank. There 
are one or two other slips which may be noticed for 
correction in the next edition. The Mongolian city of Urga 
is nowhere “near the great Lob Nor lake" (p. 27), 
it to be found marked in the map on p. 41 to which we aiO 
referred. Eublai Ehaii, the founder of the Mongolian 
dynasty in China, was not “ the son of the famous Genghis 
Ehan," as we are told on p. 26, but the grandson, being the 
atm of Tali, who was the fourth son of Genghis. 

The impression of the seal of the Dalai Lama, prcmounced 
to be “in square Indian characters," is printed on its left 
side <m p. 448, as if it were to be read horisontally. The 
inscription seems to be rather an archaic form of the 
THmtan script, and is to be read in yertical columns, 
passing from left to right, like the Bashpa script of the 
thirteenth century. It corresponds to the modem formula 

i.e. Talai ftUmai . . . 
Thamka rgyalva, “The royal seal (generally written thamga) 
ol thp Dalai Lama." The character at the bottom of the 
middle of the three columns has not been deciphered. 

nie book is enriched with seTeial useful appendices on 
the aeieatific results of the expedition. Among the hrana of 
Oentral Tibet are described three new birds, and a new 
fi ywAM of oarp was found in the Tamdok lake, whidi has 
bain named GyamocKpris wmMelH. The Ulustrations are 
mostly of exceeding beauty and interest, notably the Pelaoe 
of the Dalai Lama on Pottda at Ijhaaa and the Paintad 
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Bddc <SiMliitiivM «t Lhati, Hotit of iriiioh hatOo 

^oeeA ftom * ooloar pliotognpha * taken fnmi nattere Uie 

Mthor. 

8. W. B. 


Scraps from a Collecttor’s Nora Book, being notes on 
Some Ch{ve8b Painters op the Present Dtnastt. 
With appendices on some Old Masters and Art 
Historians, By Friedrich Hirth, Professor of 
Chinese, Columbia University, in the City of New 
York. (Leiden, Leipzig, and New York, 1905.) 

A new interest in Chinese pictorial art is shown by 
a number of recent publications on the subject, several of 
which we owe to the pen of Professor Hirth, one of its most 
appreciative and luminous exponents. Ho is a coUeotor of 
pictures as wiH' as a diligent student of the history of 
Chinese art, and the “scraps now offered are,** he says, 
“in the shape of desultory notes, dotted down by their 
author a dozen years ago for purposes of reference when 
forming a collection of scrolls and sketches in the old art 
city of Yangchou on the Grand Canal near Chinkiang.** 
The collection is now installed in the Royal Museum at 
Dresden, where a catalogue of the Hirth Collection of 
Ohtnensehe Malereten auf Papier and Setde was issued in 
February, 1897. 

The chief value of the present work is that it is mainly 
devoted to painters of the present Manchu dynasty, who art 
generally passed by as hardly worthy of notice. j%e period 
is confessedly one of rapid decadence, but as it indades 
some nine out of every ten scrolls which come into our heads 
it cannot be entirely neglected. The book becomes thus 
a most useful supplement to Professor GKles^e learned 
“History of Chinese Pictorial Art,** which ends with iSkf^ 
deee, ol the Ming dynasty in 1648. Professor Hirth, bgi;, 
the wsqr, discusses at some length (p. 67) the lamone wood* 
eat ef a cake of ink labelled “Three in One^** trldcit 
ftelesser Gilps ta|tes to repreasat an eariy pisture ef OhKiat 
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l| < Wifp|p | IIWi l »d by two Nestorian priests ; and be argnes pretty 
itflbworitely that the three figures in question ore really 
ftr^Mided to represent Oonfuoius, Ij^aotzU, and Buddha, aa 
t91te founders of the three great religions of China, a not 
uneommon subject for Chinese painters. 

In addition to the notes on sixty-seven painters of the 
reigning dynasty, Professor Hirth gives a series of 
biographical notes of forty - five of the older Chinese 
painters, about whom he has always something new to say. 
Then follow a number of interesting and instructive “ Notes 
on some old Art Historians and Publishers ” ; several com- 
plete indexes of names and of titles of books, all with 
Chinese characters attached ; and, finally, an annotated list 
of the twenty-one illustrations which add so materially tqti 
the charm of the book. With a wonderful oommand*bf 
colloquial English, the author occasionally surprises us 
with an unfamiliar word, as in the title of the sixteenth 
illustration, “ Snooping Boys,” borrowed from the New York 
vemaoular to translate Fruchtnaschei'. 

Professor Hirth does not despise “ modern copyists and 
imitators as a makeshift,” but he constantly insists on the 
importance of original materials for the proper study of 
pictorial art. Some signal additions to European collections 
have been made since the siege of the Legations at Peking. 
The Louvre, for example, is indebted to M. Pelliot for 
a collection made at Peking in 1900, which has been 
aj^reoiatively noticed by Professor Cbavannes in the T'owng~ 
eoo, 1904. The British Museum has also lately secured some 
remarkable pictures of ancient date, notably the celebrated 
•Ok aoroll painted by Ku E‘ai-ohih which has been so fully 
deecribed by Mr. Laurence Binyon in the Burlington Magazine 
(June, 1904), under the heading of “ A Chinese Painting d 
the Fourth Century.” This production has every intrinsic 
maik of authentirity, and it is guaranteed moreover fay 
^jmls of famous critics and emperors back to the eleventh 
OMtUfJ. Prothiwr Hirth somewhat slightingly teaHuks: 
**I have not seen the paintiDg, probably a copy, ■ eo ri bed 
to him (Ku K'ai-ehih), which found its way into the Britioh 
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Ka^iv.” f^erhapA an actual inapecticn may 
oritio to modify some day such a conclusion as too ^asty. 
Ponbt may be the first* principle of scientifio criticism, but 
its expression in such intangible fashion is to be deprecated 
in a work of light and authority, which will be in. the hands 
of all interested in Chinese art. 

S. W. B. 

DeR VULGAR^RABISCHE DiALBKT VON JERUSALEM NEBST 

TeXTEN UND WORTERVERZKICHNIS DARGESTELLT, VOU 

D. T)r. Max Lohr. pp. viii and 144. (Giessen : 

Tapelmanii, 1905.) 

It is quite a pleasure to open a new book on modern 
Arabic and to find that it does not serve ‘‘practical, con- 
versational, and commercial ” purposes, but is principally 
devoted to lin^^Lidic research. It is natural that, Arabic 
being a living language, the study of the same should be 
promoted also for other than literary purposes, but there 
is, particularly in this country, the danger of allowing the 
practical side to preponderate over the theoretical one. 
Arabic is, after all, the key to Semitic philology, and no 
academic study of the North Semitic dialects is complete 
if Arabic be omitted. This applies to modem Arabic not 
less than to the classical language. 

Dr. Lohr’s book is a welcome addition to the existing 
works on the living Arabic dialects in Asia and Africa, and 
its linguistic value is all the greater in that it confines itself 
to the narrow circle of Southern Palestine and Jerusalem 
in particular. The difficulties with which the author bad to 
grapple should not be overlooked, in spite of the various 
exoeUent models at his disposal. Taking down the manifold 
characteristics of popular speech is no easy matter, as the 
elasticity of roles is a great impediment in the dear clasei** 
fieation of forms. As an instance may serve the shorti 
illiaccentaated vowel in open syl^ble, which has a tendenejf 
to diiilppear entirely, as in waue {tor iwamt), ^gooie/ 
Pmlemor Lohr’s spdling ikki^ftr (old people) 
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TtfL xzxiz, p. 133). The (nauuim of Hub short 
Urtl el alio affects the treatment di tiie artiole, resulting 
, j|l lonss like estbib (raisin) or etmin (fat). A similar 
" yjhenomenon is observable in the Maghribine dialect. It is 
cnrioos that Professor Lohr has expressed no opinion on 
this point, but these and similar pronunciations are given 
in a little primer compiled by J. M. Salaman (Jerusalem, 
1878), written in Arabic, but containing a transcription of 
the alphabet and the whole vocabulary in Hebrew characters, 
with full vocalization. However small the scientifio pre- 
tensions of the little book, it is of some value, and its 
vocabulary contains a number of words not recorded by 
Professor Lohr. The latter was well advised to give all 
his Arabic material in transcription, following a strict 
which faithfully renders all shades of pronunciation. Of 
qf>ecial interest are the texts annexed to the work. The 
pieces of popular poetry, as well as the collection of proverbs, 
riddles, and phrases, have a more than purely linguistic 
intmwst, and allow one to peep into the very soul of the 
people. The book signifies not only another step forward 
in Arabic dialectology, but also contains a certain amount 
of Oriental Culturgewhiehte. 

H. Hirschfbld. 


A COMMBNTABY ON THB BoOK OF JoB FROM A HbBRBW 
MS. IN THE University Library, Cahuridgb. Edited 
by William Aluis Wright. Translated by S. A. 
Hirscu, Ph.D. pp. viii, 130 and 264. Text and 
Translation Society (Williams & Norgate), Loudon, 
1905. 

It is just thirty years sinoe the late Dr. Sohiller-Szineaqr, 
in his Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS of the Cambridge 
University Library, called attention to the above-mentioned 
work, which is written round the margins ci a Hebrew 
copy of the Book of Job. He was also able to annonnee 
at the same time that the present editor was preparing 
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m of ^is oomBieoteljp* ^PiolsMor Wilglhl ft to 

1m dcmgratulated on having aooompltdiod the bjqM 

having placed before tlfli etudent a etr&ingly handeome 
interesting volume. One can only agree with him that 
tile attempts to establish the commentator’s identity have 
tiius far proved unsuccessfuh except in so far tiiat we now 
know that his name was Berakhyah, and that he lived in 
France. There is not sufficient evidence to identify him 
with Berakhyah han-Nakdan. On the contrary, the lack 
of originality in the writings of the latter speaks against it. 
Our author was not only an independent critic, but a well- 
read scholar, and appears to have had a knowledge of Arabic* 
I feel inclined to seek his home in Provence. To judge 
from occasional vowel-points conployed, the copyist of thp 
MS. must have been a 'Spanish’ Jew with only a moderate 
knowledge of grammar, as he frequently takes patah for 
qdmes and aigdl sire The number of Spanish authorities 
quoted in the work points in the same direction. As regards 
these authorities, Professor Wright contents himself with 
merely reproducing Schiller-Sziuessy’s list. The omission 
by the latter of Simon b. Jochai, the "Tikkun Sopherim/^ 
and the " Massecheth Sopberim ” was quite justified. It 
is different with the "other R Simeon,” whom Professor 
Wright rightly introduces. The name is only given in 
abbreviated form and I believe it should be read 

Shema'yah. It is, of course, possible that the author 
consulted the Hebrew versions of Ibn HayyGj’s and Ibn 
Janah’s writings, but this was not the case with Sa'adyah’s 
commentary on Job, nor with Ibn Qhayath’s translation of 
Eoclesiastes. The last-named, indeed, inserts the word 
•except’ into his paraphrase of Eccl. ii, 24 (see J. Lovy^i 
edition, p. 5). The English translator of our work (p. 78) 
took the abbreviation "V for but it should be read 
•faad.’ One would like to know a little more about tbe 
other authorities consuked by the author, notably Sa mt uiC 
•ftH Janclk The former is certainly not Samuel b» NimAm 
ef AMppo, iivAfi in tkn eentuiy and ecmqponldi 
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on Job (ed. Buber, 1889), but it might 
%>^fih«K£MBoae Samuel b. Nagdila. With ^gatd to Jacob, 
fW flif ib a more favourable position, because our author 
88) mentions his name in connection with one of hie 
irritings, Tiz., his notes on Dunash b. Labrat’s criticism 
of Henahem b. Saruq’s dictionary. Now this annotator 
was Jacob Tam (twelfth century), a man of great fame 
in Babbinio literature, and his notes have been edited, 
together with Dunash’s criticism, by Filipowski (Loudon 
and Edinburgh, 1855). The note in question is to be found 
on p. 85. 

The style of our anonymous author is anything but easy, 
and great thanks are due to Dr. Hirsch for the admirable 
manner in which he has accomplished the arduous task of 
translatidg so broken a text into fluent English. He %as 
also added a number of critical as well as literary notes, 
and suggested corrections of corrupt passages with tact and 
skill. A pleasing feature of the book is the addition of 
the French glosses, to which Piofessor Brandin lent his 
assistance. The book can be recommended for academic 
readings as a fine example of a inedieeval Jewish Bible 
commentator. To the litterateur it offers interesting problems 
for further research. 

H. Hirschfblo. 


Ybdic Hstsv. By Dr. E. Y. Arnold. (Cambridge, 1905.) 

Id this work Dr. Arnold has summed up the results of 
hmg-oontinued and minute research into the metres and 
history of the ^gveda. His views have for some time 
been familiar to scholars from several articles in Kuhn*s 
Zoitsohrift and the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
and every student of Yedio chronology owes a great debt 
to the labour expended by Dr. Arnold on the ooUeotien 
pf Bsatertals to determine the chronological seqnenoe of the 
wveral parts of the ^Igveda. 

By the examination of metre, language, and i d eas , 
Andd oonoludes that five great periods oan be 





duf^Aguuhed in the ^gveda — ^the arohaio, the BttophMc|U»e 
nornlal, the oretic, and the popular. While, however, we 
ahoald be glad to be able to accept the results at which he 
has arrived, it appears necessary to lay stress on the very 
different values of the evidence adduced. 

Much of the argument rests on the view that the elaborate 
and iiregular lyric metres, including the Ufnih, Kakubh* 
Satobrhatl, Bihatl-Satobrhati, and Atyasti hymns, are of the 
earliest periods. It seems impossible to accept this view. 
It is quite true that the Rgveda is not primitive poetry, 
but the faot that lyric metres are practically unknown in 
later literaturo (p. 9) merely pioves that lyric metres are not 
characteristic of the latest stiata of the Rgveda. Probability 
points to their being placed somewhere intermediate between 
the earliest and latest stages, not to their being very early. 
On the other hand, it is not probable that Dr. Arnold 
(p. 171)* is righ^il) maintaining that guyatri is a later metre 
than anustubh. It is much less unnatural to assume that 
gayatrl is earlier than anustubh, and that anterior to either 
were double and single verses. 

Again, Dr. Arnold (p. 52) considers that cataleotic and 
heptasyllabic verses are characteristic of early date. But, 
as he points out (p. 19), the Yedic metre is no remote 
descendant of a metre which was determined only by 
number of syllables. It is therefore extremely improbable 
that early Yedic metre should be oharacterised by irregularity 
in this respect, while such irregularities are natural at a time 
when the verse had a characteristic rhythm which rendered 
it more independent of an exact number of syllables. 

The history of the anustubh as traced by Dr. Arnold 
appears to be somewhat as follows. It starts from a type 
which may be denoted — — — — | ^ . The 

oldest stages are marked by slightly less distinot i amti o 
metre in the * cadence ' or second half. A later stag*, 
oluuniotoristio of gayatri verse, is seen in the oompaiwtiTiriij, 
froquBiit nse of a * syncopated opening,' via. ^ -w, 

vhilo tiw'lateat stage is seen in a verse approaiiiittii^ to . 
the epio dokf. 4* * flatter of fact, there ie ne eTideM«!i|^ 



Hil Hi * pM>Yeiio period the uinflaMi lud Mf epeeiil 
l%t|l|lieil form. The earliest stage in tho l^gveda wonld 
iiW to be one in which all syllal^ts were indifferent ; the 
ikKt stage weald be one in which the latter half became 
defined either as iambic or as trochaic, there being no reason 
to esorihe ma earlier date to either Tariation ; the last stage 
ene in which the single verses are no longer independent in 
metre, bat are gathered together in pairs and differentiated 

so as to form the epic tloka — ^ — — | 

^ — — I'-' — w — |. This sequence is a reasonable 

one and d priori probable, but it does not seem possible to 
find any place in it for a stage of ‘syncopation,’ though 
Br. Arnold considers this a characteristic of the gayatri as 
a later form than the anustubh. 

The history of the tristubh is traced to a dominant form 
of pre-Vedic tiimeter (p. 226) in the shape — ^ 

w , w — , where a comma denotes the ceesura. 

On the caesura Dr. Arnold lays great stress. He considers 
that originally it was at the fourth syllable, though later 
it was frequently at the fifth, and that there was another 
meeura at the eighth syllable The caesura was prior to any 
differentiation of quantity, and it is thought that the w w 
after the first cseeura was due to the natural pause there for 
taking breath, and that from this beginning a preference 
for long and short syllables spread in both directions on the 
principle of alternation. We are doubtful of the importance 
of the casura ; the nature of Sanskrit renders it extremely 
natural that at the fourth or fifth syllable there should be 
A oasBura, and there seems no conclusive evidence that the 
poets felt themselves bound to ha\e a ceesura. Oertainly 
OB Dr. Arnold’s theory it is remarkable that (p. 191} the 
wnhaio period should be characterised by a weak osesura, 
ijo. a osBSara after the third syllable or in the middle of 
a oompound, and that it is not until the strophio period 
(p. 317) that secondary osesura becomes common. We are 
unaUe to reeonoile these statements with the theory pro* 
peniided of the origin of the verse. 

In dwUng with the history of the triftuhh it will ba 
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cpiQlmiifllit .to Allow for the moUfttot l^.M>Amold'« 4»iV 
of it into opening (first four qrllnUes), brook (sylkldes fivo 
to seren), and cadence. \^n the strophio and normal periods 
he finds the opening — — w — — common, in the oretie 

and popular periods — w . But there is oertainljr 

nothing in these forms to suggest sequence in time. In the 
break he assigns to the archaic period the so-oaUed iambie 
form w — w , to the cretic period the oretie break — w w, 
but here again ^it seems impossible to admit any ralidity to 
the attempt to assign differences in time. There remains 
th^ cadence, in which alone can we find any real basis for 
a history of metre. As with the anustubh verse, we assume 
an original tristubh of eleven syllables whose length was 
indifferent, of which the Bgveda contains many examples. 
This leads to a verse where the last syllables receive more 
definition, usually the last four being trochaic. ProbaUy 
of much the ssire date are iambic endings, including the 
verses described as catalectic jagatl by Dr. Arnold (p. 207). 
The more regular the trochaic ending the later probably the 
verse, but further there is little evidence to carry us, save that 
we may suspect verses with the ending — w w — 
especially if repeated more than once in a stansa, to dem^ 
a late origin, since that is the metre of the latter part of 
the g^eat tris^hh metre of later days, the indravajii or 
upendravajra. But it is significant of the slow developmeat 
of the tristobh that the shows no signs of tho 

^stematio assimilation of two or more of the four ve r sas 
of the stanza. 

The theory of distinct parts of the verse on which 
Dr. Arnold bases many of bis conclusions appears to ns 
unsupported by any evidence. In the anaf|abh verse there 
is no break in sense or osssura to lead us to believe that the 
poets felt the division of the eight syllables into two seta of 
four. In the tri^tabh the division iuto sets of foor, thrssb 
and fwr syllables is peculiarly artificial, as in very 
instances the cosuca falls after the fifth syllable, and them 
is no omsnra or break in sense after the sevasdh ayllaliil%, 
though there sometimes is a emsura after the eighth. 1hi« 
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Mir^ u«el«sa to base t^tgaiomiB on the foma 

the three sets taken separately. If anything 

i| nortain dbout Yedic metre it is that the poets composed 

ift Hoes, usually of eight or eleven syllables, and that their 

stnallest unit was the line, as Dr. Arnold himself appears 

(p. 226) to admit. We must therefore consider the whole 

line in laying down any arguments as to relative dates. 

It is clear that the development of the internal rhythm 

commenced at the end of the verse, doubtless because it was 

felt requisite to mark off clearly the conclusion of the one 

verse from the beginning of the next. In both anustubh 

and tristubh verses it was felt to be sufficient to de€ne the 
• • 

last four syllables, and the really important criteria of age 
are to be derived from the form of these four syllables in t]|e 
verses alone, and also in the four verses of the stanza taken 
together. A tristubh stanza with four verses all ending in 
trochees would undoubtedly be rightly assigned to a late 
period, but unfortunately Dr. Arnold’s collections do not 
directly throw light on this last point. Similarly, his 
oolleotions of ‘openings’ and ‘breaks’ are not sufficient 
to serve as guides, unless in each case it is shown what the 
form of the last four syllables is No useful comparisou can 

be made between, e.g., the rhythms — w — w — 

w — . ^ and ^ 

Of the other metres it must suffice to say that we doubt 
the derivation of the decasyllabio metre from the tristubh, 
which seems forced and unnecessary, as a ten-syllable verse 
is common in many language's and is in itself natural. As 
in the case of the anustubh and tristubh, the last four syllables 
gradually become defined and serve as marks of date. 

In support of the di\isinn of the Rgveda on metrical 
grounds, Dr. Arnold refers to linguistic evidence, which he 
thinks confirms his results (pp. 257 sq ). Now, even after 
making allowance f<»r certain cases in which we cannot accept 
these tMt«, ibere remain oeitain phenomena cbaraoteristio 
of eariy date which appear with considerable frequence in 
the parti held early by Dr. .\rnoId. This, however, is by 
tpo means surprising. As will have been seen above, we 
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results. Indeed, we consider that the only metiiod ef eeouringf 
more certain results is to apply die simpler metrical tests 
together with certain linguistic tests of admitted Talue. 
But the application of tests so doubtful as many of the 
metrical and some of the linguistic tests used in this case 
leads us to results of an impossible nature. 

This receives striking proof when we consider the 
development of ideas which is considered (pp. 260 Sq.) to 
run parallel with the development of language and metre. 
Br. ^mold considers that the ritual practices which are 
firndamental to the Rgveda are essentially older than beliecb 
in gods, and that these practices themselves were originally 
acts of sympathetic magic. The view which regards religicn 
as posterior* to magic is hardly satisfactory, but if we accept 
it, it becomes very difficult to assign to the normal and 
oretic periods Soma Pavamana hymns, as Dr. Arnold 
(p. 266 ) now does. The metrical tests which give to these 
hymns a late date are open to grave suspicion. Similarly, 
we find it hard to believe that it is in the later periods that 
Usas and Dyava-Prthivi become prominent. Dr. Arnold 
also inverts the relation of Indra and Yaruna. Indra, who 
is with him the warrior- god of the invasion of India, is 
prominent in the older Rgveda, and is the representation 
of a time of conquest and hatred of the dark-skinned 
races. Yaruna, a ChuldaDun deity, represents the settlement 
in India and the unification under a rule of justice of 
white and dark alike. To reconcile this with the actual 
representations of the Rgveda seems hopeless, and it may 
be well to point out that on the ingenious theory of 
Professor Hopkins,* accepted by Professor Macdonell,* the 
Urns and Yaruna hymns must be older than (he Indra 
hymns, because in the Panjab alone are to be found tilie 
wonderful phenomena of dawn described by the poets, and 
for the phenomena of the strife of the elements, in whhdl 
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‘Hiift iadividufd hjinna. Dr. Arnold bolds tbst ibo 
'flfMdo bymai, X, 20-26, belong to the very oldest in th» 
^oda, and that e.g. X, 20 is much older than I, 1, 
We oonfess that we prefer the ordinary Tiew that thO 
Yimoda hymns, instead of being early, are badly written and 
lata imitations in elaborate metres much beyond the powers 
eX the poet. The first line of X, 20, 2, which is unmetrioal 
(agnhn lie pdnfiham), is surely deliberately put at the 

head of the ooUeotion (for v. 1 is merely a fragment of 
a refrain) in lai^hMion of the famous aguim lie of I, 1, 1, and 
shows that llta Yifanada hymns are later than even that not 
'voky early hymn and the ooUeotion associated with it. Wl^t 
may be marks of antiquity may equally well in some oases,, 
aa in this, be signs of the inoompetenoe of the poet. 

The doubts we feel about Dr. Arnold’s results apply 
mainfy to his treatment the first four of the periods into 
whieh ho diyides the hymns, and he has rendered a valuable 
•ervioo by the oareful examination and determination of the 
fiwtnres oharaoteristio of the ‘ popular ’ Rgveda. 

A. Bekkiedale Keith. 


Tai Pan/MOEHT of the Ufakibhads. By Paul Deussbn. 

Translated by Rev. A. S. Gbdsn. (Edinburgh, 1906.) 

Mr. Qoden has rendered a valuable servioe to students of 
Titdim Philosophy by this translation of the seoond part <>{ 
vol> i of Professor Deussen’s General History of Philosophy, 
Whidh miginally appeared in 1899. Professor Denssen's 
work has long boon reoognised as the most important treatise 
on the TXpanishads ; it has proved a great stimulus to thsir 
and has raised in a new form the old eontr o v er sy 
at to tike meaning of these treatises. 

Prefleesor Deuseen is a foUower of Kant and Sehopenhaasr, 
and, like the latter, regerda the Upanishada aa oonteining^ 
t|na of tbo gnat pbiloeoidiioa of the wwld. With a vaally 
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widAf pbilo^hio knowledge, he Bopports the inter^^afx^ 
of the TTpaniehads assigned by Gau^lapada and ^^nkazat 
and endeavours to trace through them the development of 
subsequent Indian philosophy. His view may perhaps be 
summed up in the following propositions: — (1) Dpanifod 
ofiginally meant a secret word such as a name of the atman 
like tcfpaldn or tadvanam, (2) These, names were the 
expressions of a doctrine of the atman as first principle of 
the universe, which, though possibly originating in Brahmajgdo 
circles, was developed by the JCsatriyas in opposition to the 
pripciples of the Br^manie ritual. (3) The Brahmaipio 
iSQchas soon took up these ideas and developed them* 
bringing them into accord with the ritual tradition by 
interpreting the latter in the spirit of the atman doctrin^ 
as in the .iVranyakas. Later arose the TTpanishads, which 
represent the final results of much enquiry. (4) The oldest 
and most fundaSa^rl^al doctrine of the Upanishads is that of 
Yajnavalkya in the Brhaddi aw/aka Upatmkady which asserts 
(1) that the atman is the knowing subject, (2) and as such 
unknowable, (3) and is the sole reality, all else being illusioii 
(though the word maya does not occur before the ^oetdivatara 
Upantshad)^ (4) that on attaining true knowledge the 
individual is brahma, whereas other persons go through 
successive transmigrations. (5) This doctrine, which he 
styles ' Idealism,’ is easily changed into Pantheism by 
regarding the universe as real, though identical with the 
atman. This is a view found in even the Brhaddrariyaka 
itself, and is a concession to the empirical belief in the 
reality of the universe. By regarding the relation of tihe 
universe to the atman as causal is obtained the cosmogonic 
point of view found in the Chdtuiogya Upamnhad and later* 
This develops into Theism, when in the Xdihakt$ and 
SvetdiwUara Uptmuhncb the atman enters into the created 
nniveree as an individual soul. The next step leads to the 
Bafikbya doctrine, when the universal soul is dispensed with 
•nd prakffi evolves itself unassisted by a deity for the 
individual purufa$^ now regarded as unlimited in number# 
Attractive m the development is, it is open to some 
190C* ^ 





tile derivation of t^anifeul as ttieaaing a secret 
•ttlltA tofcns too restricted, and it appears better to adhere 
41^ the mere general meaning of secret doctrine or secret 
i£ll|ilSBation,^ especially as the explanation of such secret 
4h|^s is not relatively a great part of the TJpanishads. Nor 
dan it be regarded as very probable that Esatriyas especially 
developed the doctrine. The instances of kings instructing 
Brahmanas (pp. 17 sq.) do show that, as indeed we would 
expect, at the date of the composition of the TJpanishads the 
severance of priest and warrior had not gone to extreme 
lengths, but we must aUo remember that priests were human 
and flattered princes generous givers of cows. There seems 
nb satisfactory ground for doubt that the development of the 
fitman doctrine was a continuous one and conducted by 
BrShmai^s. 

More important is the question of the historical relations 
of Idealism and Pantheism, and the relative importance 
of either in the Upanishads. Professor Deussen’s theory 
regards Idealism as expounded by Yajdavalkya as the. 
fundamental doctrine, which merges into Pantheism and 
liter into ‘Cosmogon 3 ^’ This view is natural, if it be 
accepted that the Yajdavalkya sections of the Brhaddranyaka 
Upnmiihad aie the oldest repiesentatives of the Upanishads 
extant As a matter of fact, they are undoubtedly older 
than the Chdudogya Upamshad (ct pp. 105, 205, 233), the 
TditHrlya, and the KaiMtakx. But it may seriously be 
dbubted whether there is not an older stage of doctrine to 
be found in the Aitartya Aranyaka. That work contains 
tbiree Upanishads, corresponding to Aranyaka ii, 1-3, ii, 4-6, 
and iii respectively. Of these, ii, 1-8, and ii, 4-6 are 
probably anterior to the Brhadirmyaka, and ii, 1-3 is the 
older. This seems to follow from the facta which we trill 
now enumerate:— (1) The doctrine of the Arapyafca is 
aWlinfy an allegorical account of the Uktha, and it fits Itsdf 
wbry elosely on to the Brihmapa. The philosophical conteikt 
ia not large and is obscurely expressed. On the triicle, ft 
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philoadpbioal disousaions as those of Tjgfiavalkyt. (3) The 
dootsbie of both TJpanishads is purely paotheutio or oosmo* 
gonio (it is not possible, we consider, to separate these ideas 
in these early U panishads) . The latter (ii, 4-6) shows a certain 
development as compared with the former. It adopts the term 
atman as agxinst purusa-prana, and recognizes the nature 
of the atman as prajna, an idea not so elearly expressed in 
the former (eo«, however, ii, Sj. But though the author 
of ii, 4—6 agrees with Yajuavalkya in recognizing the atmai^ 
08 thought, he does not show any knowledge of the more 
special doctrines which constitute the charooteristio aigns 
of Yajnavalkya’s Idealism. Thus (n) he does not assert 
that the knower cannot be known. This idea occurs only 
in the ijlter IJpanishad, Ai/arepri Arant/aka iii, 2, 4, 19. 
(i) He does^not regard the atman as alone real, the rest 
being truly oorpal. It is indeed doubtful how far YajSa- 
valkya himself held this view, but it is a logical result of 
his thought, and the ChdtuhgyH Upantshad, vi, 1, 3, already 
has the phrase vaearamhhamm of plurality. The Aitareya 
is consistently pantheistic or cosmogonic The atman ia 
the world or produces it, but its reality is not impugned. 
The point is an important one, because on it depends the 
question of the validity of interests in the world. To 
a Pantheist the world is the revelation of the divinity, to 
the Idealist it is the cloud which bides it. Indian philosophy 
is not absolutely dominated by Idealism. There ia always 
a strong school of Pantheists, who regard the world ae no 
mere illusion, but a living truth. Dr. Tbibaut has reeeuti^ 
shown that this is the point of view in all probolnUty 
of Badaraya^a; it is that of BamSnuja and of Blmin«Kdii» 
and the space allotted to it in the Harvadarfaoa-Saqigimhft 
daodonstratee its real importance. It assumee, inde^ in 
tiieae writers a theistic tinge, and is inferior iu philoeitipbio 
iralim to the system of Ankara, but from the praetisal pawt 
of view it is undoubtedly superior. It may be intsnsting 4o 
note tiMit Vi4ve4varaUrtha and Anandatirtha haTeooauiwntai 
ia n Aitartya An^fyakn ii, iU. fi 
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I 0 U 0 W 8 that (e) the result of knowledge in the 
uiltTiiaal is not emancipation. The man who knows the 
Warions doctrines of ii, 4-6 becomes immortal. Sajama, 
following l^hkara, interprets this, of course, as referring to 
mnkti, but this is merely scholastic. There is not a trace of 
evidence that the authors of the Upanishads in the Araiuyaka 
understood the doctrine of muktt. Further (d), there is no 
clear trace of the doctrine of transmigration, even in the 
farm in which it appears in Brhaddram/aka Vpantshad iv, 4, 5. 
What happens to the unenlightened man is not specified, 
possibly it was thought of as in the Brahmanas (Deussen, 
p. 327) as recurrent death. There is indeed an apparent 
reference to transmigration proper in Attareya Aranyaka ii, 
3, 2, 5, in the words yathdprtynam hi eambhavdh, wh^h 
Max Muller renders "for they are bom according to their 
knowledge in a former life," as it was taken by Sayana. This 
meaning does not particularly well fit the context, and the 
words should probably be translati'd “ for their experiences 
are according to their measure of intelligence." 

There are other points in which the Aitareya Aramjaka ii 
is older than the Brhaddranyaka, but the evidence seems clearly 
to show that we have in the Aram/aha a pantheistic view 
older than the idealistic, and if we accept this result we 
will be inclined to interpret the Upanishads generally either 
pantheistically or idealistically, as may ^st suit each 
passage. Indeed, probably the idealistic view is the rarer, 
as it is the more subtle, and able as are Sankara’s efiPorts to 
eocplain away discrepancies, we must be prepared to admit 
that the two lines of thought are not capable of ultimate 
agreement 

Among the many other interesting questions raised by 
Professor Deussen, ne must be content with referring to 
his theory of the origin of the Sankhya doctrine (ch. z). 
He acoounts for the curious position of prakrU by the theory 
that Saikhya is a Theism with the deity omitted, p>akHi 
being permitted t«> evolve itself. Perhaps the theory of the 
SiAkhye system is deeper ; purum seems to be the ebsolute 
suhject->-the tran>>oeiidenial unity of apprehension — made 
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iiito^a ttlf^exieting entity and opposed to the, Ibjleb ap 
prakfH, The system would thus, however illogioal, bo one 
of pure Idealism and in full sympathy with the Yedanta. 

We must add that Mr. Gbden’s translation is aoourate 
and readable. We do not, however, know why Yajnavalkya 
is throughout spelled Yajnayalkhya. 

A. Bkrriedale Keith. 


Sayings froai the Ufanishads. 

By Dr. L. 1). Barneit. 

In thl^ little book Dr. Barnett has made accessible to 
English readers the most important passages of the 
Upanishads — teaching of Uddalaka from the Chdndogya 
Upaniahadt of Yajnavalkya from the Brhaddra^yaka 
Upaniahad^ and the legend of Naciketas from the Kafha 
Upaniahad, He has accompanied his renderings with 
analyses of tlie parts translated, which will be of oon* 
siderable assistance to the reader in grasping the thought 
of the Upanishads, and his presentation of the subject 
will undoubtedly convey an attractive impression of the 
philosophic value of these old enquiries. 

One or two points on which Dr. Barnett takes views other 
than those usual seem to call for remark. He considers 
(p. 47) that the expression animd in the Chdndogya shows 
that the absolute was conceived as essentially material 
substance, though without any attributes of materiality, 
and that being, thought, and matter were ultimately one to 
the author. This seems to press unduly the literal meiitiiig 
of o^imd, and, though the idea of thought which does not 
think is a strange one to us, yet it seems plain that this WM 
thq oonoepticm of being present to the mind of thp aatlMm; 
whereas matter is a product of being, with which* howefon 
ja not ideotical. Again (p. 58), it ia sug^ted to take aM & t 
in. vi, ^ aa the negative a combined mifSk 
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1jh«‘lilli|lfeiietive hkad, as otherwisa meaning is wroigi 
INl Afes aawming that Pacini, ii, 2, 6, aathorisea saoh 
n eopfoiliid, which is open to grave doubt, ^ until some clear 
Vedio eases are found, we cannot accept so hybrid a formation 
Al poMible in an XJpanishad. It is true that the aposiopeais 
Iheoiy of the commentators is impossible, but surely the next 
werae makes it clear that the reference is to one who is not 
completely enlightened but is progressively attaining that 
end (cf. the later kramamuktt). There is a very similar 
passage in Brf^&ranyaka Upanishad, iv, 4, 5, where the soul 
which has negatively cleared itself progresses through lives 
in higher spheres such as those of the fathers, Gandharvas, 
and Brahman. 

The reference suspected in BrhaMranyaka Upaniihad, iv, 
4, 24, to the legend of Suvarnasthivin seems unnecessary, and 
as TTddalaka was son of Aruna, the father of Naeiketas, 
Auddllaki Aruni, must haye been son of Uddalaka and 
grandson of Aruna, and not grandson of Uddalaka, as stated 
on p. 56. Or if he was grandson of Uddalaka, he moat 
have been great-grandson of Aruna. It is clear, however, 
that the legends had preserved little but names vaguely 
remembered. 

There are one or two misprints, e.g. Ita for Ita on p. 53, 
and in a later edition it might be well to discard a few of 
the more awkward of the archaic words and forms, such as 
' understanded,* * wotteth,’ * rede.* After all, the style of the 
Upanishada is, lor the time of the probable composition, 
remarkably modem, as was to be expected from the fact that 
they are the textbooks of a new faith. 

A. Bekkiedalb Exith. 

* IMabfy Iks BM M ktw thia PMni, sad busd oa s aumadmludiag sf 
illS(ptfaBsts sitMMoa of Iho nls. 







Aknual Bspottr on thb Sbakcb fok Hino} MANtTSOBiFia. 
Foar volumes, for the years 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903. 
By Stahsundar Das, B.A., Bcmorary Secretary, 
Nagari Pracharini Sahha, Benares ; MemMr, Asiatio 
Society of Bengal ; Second Master, Oentral Hindu 
Collegiate School, Benares ; etc., etc. Published under 
the authority of the Goyernment of the Dnitad 
Proyinces. (Allahabad- TTnited Prgyinces Goyemmeat 
Press.) 

As is well-known, an active search for Sanskrit manuscripi^ 
under the authority and at the cost of the GK>yernment of 
India has been carried on for very many years throughout 
the various provinces of India. It has led to most valuable 
results, and has shed a flood of light on the still existing 
manuscript treasures of the vast Sanskrit literature of India. 
A similar search was instituted, at least in the Province of 
Bengal, for Arabic and Persian manuscripts. But it lacked 
the needful enterprise, and never came to much. It may 
be hoped that now, under the direction of Dr. Denison Bos% 
the present energetic Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah, 
it may begin to rival in usefulness the Sanskrit branch pf 
the search. 

All this time the vernaculars of India were left out in the 
oold. Probably it was thought that in respect of them tihere 
was little or nothing to search for. The conviction 
this was a great error has gradually forced itself <m all who 
have sympathised with the newly awakened interest in the 
Indian vemaculeurs. In Bengal a commendable effort hi|l 
begun to be made in connection with the search for Sanabdlt 
weBueoripts, by its present able Director, Mahamahopadhya|U 
Hara Prasada Shastri, the learned Principal of the Saaojtyiit 
Gollege in Calcutta, who is devoting a portion of his attontip^ 
to the, collection of Bengali manuscripts. But it is the 9Q|I^ 
veroaonlar which has been the first to seeore for itapll 
advantage of a distinct organiiation .for the search if |||p 
■mnwripta. The oradit of this adiievement, ee we |mNi 
ftom the intr^Bstioo to the First Annual Bepoft 
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il 'to oil entirely native Indian agency, the Nagari 
IflMlAialini Sd&ha of Benares. After an abortive attempt 
to Intereat the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Government 
of Indlia in its scheme of collecting Hindi manuscripts, it met 
with, well-deserved success in its appeal to the G-ovemment 
of the United Provinces of the Norlh-West and Oudh. IFhat 
Government sanctioned an annual subsidy of Rs. 400 to the 
Sahha, and also undertook to publish the Annual Reports 
of its search. This was in 1899, and since then four Reports 
have been published by Mr. Syamsundar Das, the able 
Secretary of the Sabha. The choice of this scholar for the 
direction of the search is a very happy one. Mr. Syamsundar 
Das is an excellent Hindi scholar, who has already mado 
himself favourably known by several welcome editions of 
important Hindi works. Among these may be mentioned 
Lai Kavi's Chhatra PrakaS, a Bundelkhand historical poem 
dealing with the life of Chhatrasal Bundela. This edition 
Mr. Syamsundar Das has provided with an excellent 
introduction, in connection with which, as well as with 
the “Hindi Notes” in the Reports, the only regret one 
cannot help feeling is that its author should not have seen 
his way to discard the artificial Hindi loaded with Sanskrit 
Tatsamas which is still so dear to the literati of India, and 
which, in No. 34 of the Report for 1901, Lallu-ji Laia is 
said to have ‘invented’ in 1800. The Sabha, and its able 
Secretary, might add to their laurels by taking the initiative, 
fbr which they are so well fitted, in raising up a true 
literary Hindi, presenting in a polished form the living 
language of the people, such a language as would be both 
illV^igible and enjoyable by the people at large, and not 
he merely the jargon of a literary class. The literary Hindi 
which we should like to see created would be on the pattern 
ef the language of what Mr. Syamsundar Das mdls the 
Algnstaa period of Hindi literature, and of which the 
Atnioua Bimiyan of TulsI Dis is one of the Beet rqoe- 
eenilitivee. 

Ihe oiM of this beautifal poem well illnetratee the tmelol* 
MM of a seareh tor Hindi maoasoripU. That aearoh baa 
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brought to light several extremely old manuscript^ of the 
poem, among them one (No. 22 of 1901) discovered m 
Ajodhya, the first canto of which was written in 1604 a.d., 
that is, 19 years prior to the death of Tulsi Das. The poet 
lived for many years in Ajodhya, where he began the 
composition of his epic in 1574 a.d. It is therefore quite 
possible that this canto may be in the actual handwriting 
of Tulsi Das himself. It is said that Tulsi Das made two 
copies of his Ramayan, one of whicl) lie took to Rajapur lE 
Banda. Tho Rajapur MS. is described as No. 28 m the 
Report for 1901. It does not appear to beai* any datej^ 
and contains no more than the second canto (.Ijodhpd Kamf), 
But for some watermarks, it m in fairl}^ good condition. 
There is aOT.^ry that it was once stolen, but the thief, when 
pursued, threw the entire bundle into the Jamna, whence only 
one bookj the Ajc^^tiya Eanda, could be rescued ” (Report, 
1900, p. \i ) — a story which the condition of the manuscript 
fragment would seem to corroboiate. Mr. Syamsundar 
Das, who has compared the two veiy old manuscripts, 
oonsiders that they are both in the same handwriting, and 
were written by Tulsi Das himself. But by adding two 
reduced facsimile pages of each of the twp manuscripts to 
his Report for 1901, he has made it possible for anyone 
to judge for himself. If his opinion should prove to be 
correct, we should be in possession of portions of both the 
traditional autographs of Tulsi Dits; and it would follow 
that the Malihabad copy, which is also claimed by its owner 
to be in his handwriting, cannot be genuine. And this, 
indeed, would seem to be the truth, if the report that il 
contains many ksepaka^ or interpolations, should be trpe 
(see Report, 1900, p. 3 ; 1901, p. 2). Jn this oonnectioilt 
however, one point may be wortlt noting. In the Riji|ttlf 
MB., W end when they signify tfa and pa (as diating witi^ 
irom ia and^), are invariably marked by a sabactib^ 
diiia on the upper page, 2nd line i|^ Mi Sail 

apd On-line llffMaeadA*; on the karar 
let and 3vd Uaei^fi^ 7th line efwtfc E, 
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m., it is only m whidi is to marked; e.g., 
4|f«» iM%e, m line jlvana, dth line wrnt firdttiW, 
Hlk fine ^|f<^ aamvat, but 2nd line bhayeu without 

A dot. It would be desirable to have larger portions of the 
two manuscripts in facsimile to compare. 

With reference to another celebrated Hindi work, the 
search has proved of much usefulness. This is the Prithiiaj 
Kisau, the so-called epic or ballad chronicle of Prithiraj 
CIbauhan by Chand Bardai, composed towards the end of 
the twelfth century, the oldest work written in Hindi, or 
indeed in any of the modem North Indian vernaculars. The 
search brought to light in Mathura a very old manuscript, 
dated 1690 a d (No. 63 of 1900), and on the basis of it, 
as well as three other, already known, good manuscripts, the 
Nagari Praohariui Sabha has commenced to publish a trust- 
worthy edition of the hitherto much disputed text, the 
preparation of which is in the experienced hands of 
kir. Syamsundar Das, Pandit Mohanlal Yishnulal Pandya, 
and Babu Uadha Krishna Das This is a much needed 
work, which, in spite of its lengtiiiness, it may be hoped 
will be oarried to a successful conclusion The genuineness 
ol the chronicle, once unhesitatingly accepted, was first 
denied by Kaviidj Syaraal Das in 188(> in an article con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and has since remained greatly suspect, on the ground 
mainly of Qte incorrectness of its dates. In his Report for 
19fi0 Mr. Syamsundar Das has made an attempt, as it 
appears suooeasfuUy, to rehabilitate the ancient chronicle. 

cine to it, discovered by Pandit Mohanlal Yishnulal 
Pandya, is furnished by the chronicle itself. In his first 
canto, Ohand Bardai ezpUins that his dates are not stated 
in tile ordinary Yikrama era, but in a modification of it 
adopted by Prithirij, and called the Ananda Yikmma 
fnu Several explanations are suggested of this nalne^ 
nona ot wbieb is quite satisfactory ; wbaC vpfMX* to ha 
oaijll^lly tna is that, aa Mr. Syamsundar Baa ihmrak aB 
dlatas given in the Bissu work ont oeRce^y if tihs 
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iuMnda *Tikram» era is taken to eommenoe 90-91 Teara 
later than the ordinary Vikrama era, called by -way of 
distinction the Sananda Yikrama in 1^0. 41, of 1900, 
p. 40). It follows, therefore, that any year in the former 
«ra may be converted into the corresponding year of the 
Ohrietian era by adding 33. At the same time, it is not 
denied that the text has suffered by occasional interpolations 
oi incidents as well as by modernisation of the language. 
The object of the edition which the Sabha has undertaken 
is precisely to furnish scholars with the means of settling 
the exact literary and historical value of the epic. 

The term Hindi, as employed in the name of the Search 
for Hindi Manuscripts, is used in its old sense, in which it 
embraces the languages of the whole of the central portion 
of Northern India. The search, therefore, includes manu- 
scripts written in Tliliari, Rajputaiii, and Marwari ; and 
it is apparently intended to include even Panjabi. From 
the point of view of practical utility, seeing that it secures 
a -wide sweep of the search, one cannot help condoning the 
abuse of the term. 

Altogether 7t>l separate works, or books, appear to be 
noticed in the four Annual Reports. The numeratioa, 
however, is not quite clearly staled. The number of 
separate “Notices” is certainly smaller. Moreover, the 
search has produced a considerable number of manuscripts 
which have not been “noticed” at all, as being “of no 
historical or literary value.” 

The search has already produced some very valuable 
results, both from the literary and antiquarian points of 
view. Some great literary finds have been already 
assntioned : manusoripts of TulsI Dis Rimaysa Uid 
Ohsnd's Pritbiiaj Rasau. To these may be added ttsn 
eld end important manuscripts of the Padmavafl by Malft 
Mnhaihmad {e. 1540 a.u.) and of die Sat’aai by Bibirf Ufli 
Ohanbe («. 1660 a.d.), dated respectively 1600 and 1718 

Ike oldest mannaoript brought to Kglit 1^ tbo aewi^ || 
•mannant^ik of tbe^ritbiiij Riaan (No. 63 of 1060)» 
indetadia 1606A.]a It npfwon fo bo tko only HMHiniMi%l 
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century as yet discovered by the search, 
tteimeb oldest is dated in 1604 a.d., and is a manuscript of 
tike Tulsi Das Ramayan {No. 22 of 1900). There appear to 
he 32 other manuscripts of the seventeenth century. They 
heloug to the years 1612 (7 MSS.), 1614, 1635, 1647, 1649 
(14 MSS.), 1651, 1673, 1683 (3 MSS.), 1686, 1688, 1690. 

The date of a manuscript is one of the most important 
points to note. The passage or colophon ivhich gives it 
4houId always be transcribed ; and it is convenient always to 
qnotc it also in tho English portion of the notice.'’ In this 
respect the first Report of 1900 was often wanting, but in 
the succeeding volumes the delect has been almost entirely 
removed ; though not altogetlnr, as e.g. in Nob. 24 and 112 
of 1601, In respect of the dates mentioned in the Notice 
No. 68 of 1900, there is much confusion. On p. 58 the 
manuscript (one of the Prithiiiij Rasau) is said to be dated 
Saihvat 1640, or 1583 a n. ; but on p 57, in Notice No. 62, 
A.D. 1584 is given as the date of the same manuscript. 
Unfortunately the passage containing the date has not been 
reproduced. But in point of lact, us Mr. Syamsundar Das 
some time ago informed me privately, the date is Saihvat 
1647, that is, 1590 a.d. The passage runs as follows : — 

Twrr TT 

iitii Vi ^ S I i ^ t S I 

Sri* ^ VR i Vt ivi i #wii 

Th« date* are not alwayH oi>rrei’tly given ; e.g., No. 41 of 
1900 ia not dated Saiiivat 1942, but 1944. The date is 
enpre—cd thus ; j'mga iruti nn/Ai m/iAi, that is, 4, 4, 9, 1 ; 
j^Nfa refers to the weU*known four ages. It also meana 
• pair; but 1 do not reoolleot ever haviug met with it aa 
qrmbolio of two, but always of lour. Again, the date of 
]So, 134 of 1900 is given, in the Ungliah note on p. 106^ 
•I *'8aiiivat 1825 (176H a.d.) *’ ; but io tho Hindi note on 
ft |#7 aa ** Saihvat 1827," which would bo 1770 aa 
udor No. 143 of 1900 (p. 113), tho date in tlko 
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truMoript of tiio *‘ End is g^ven aa ‘* Samvat 1886/* 
but in tbe English and Hindi notes it ic. stated to be 

Samvat 1889 (1832 a.d.).'* The former date would be 
1839 A<D> 

Some additional errata, not noted in the list prefixed to 
the Report for 1900, are the following: — On p. 77, L 86, 
read Orissa for Orriasa; p. 78, 1. 30, read Yindhya for 
Yindya ; p. 107, 1. 3, read Tor In the Report 

for 1900, p. 110, in the English note on No. 139, re*d 
1851 A.D. for 18] 7 a.d. ; also in ti.*e Report for 1901, p.68,.; 
in the English note on No. 36, read 1837 a.d. for 1817 A^ 
Both dates are given correctly in the Hindi Abstract list 
(Samhaep Surf). 

Most of these blemishes, it must be acknowledged, occur 
in the first, and ^'ue-ssarily experimental, Report : the 
succeeding ones are nearly all that one can desire. On the 
whole, the Reports reflect gre;it credit on their compiler, and 
on the Nagari Prachariui Subha to whose publio'spirited 
enterprise we owe them. 

A. F. Rudolf Hobrmls. 

Historical Rbtrospect of Junkceylon Isi.and. By 
Colonel G. E. Qerim, MRA.S., M.S.S., eto.^ etc. 
(From the Journal of the Siam Society, 1905,) 

A careful and scholarly account of this little kaowil 
island. The early notices are eH(>ecially valuable. The 
author cites the remarks of tittinm travellers between 11^0. 
and 1700 (pp. 7-19). He g iv(>s a clear and interesting 
account of French influence in the seventeenth ceatovy,. 
but touches very lightly on ntttMiipted Dutch aggresiqiQlt 
during that period. For the eii'hteeuth century, he qnolBS’ 
Hamilton, Koenig, and Forrest. Oi( the last-named traveUsv 
he bestbws a just encomium, and compares his chiefol aati' 
aoounite work with that of lat<>r writers, greasy to 
disadvaBtage. The Burme.He in^-ations of Junkoeyloa ti||: 
aarslolly dealt %i|h, tand the writer carries the ^ 

the isbitd down to the middle at the ninetemth essitai^. 



Oerini’s remai^ on the derivatioo of the name 
and of other places on the coast and mainland 
dit 'of exceptional interest. With regard to the name 
Iniiko^lon (pp. 2-7), he agrees that the generally accepted 
Viaaiiiiig (Ujung Salang) Salang Head is correct, and utterly 
dlKredits the ingenious derivation given by Skeat in the 
•lOOiid edition of Hobson- Johson. At the same time, he 
ftumtains that “C'halang, the correct name (of which 
InUmg is the Malay form),” is neither Siamese nor Malay. 
Bb leaves it an open question whether the name was bestowed 
by the early Mon settlers, or by the southern Indian traders, 
or whether it is a “loan word from the speech of the 
aboriginal Negiito tribes originally inhabiting the country.” 
He discredits the Malay derivation, bukit, a hill, for P‘huke^ 
(BhGkeob, Puket), but suggests no altei native. 

Among numerous valuable notes on words used by travellers, 
the following are especially interesting. The author derives 
Forrest’s ‘poot’ from “probably puk, a lump,” but adds, 
“it may, however, be meant tor the Chinese /nm/, a lump.!’ 
In the Qeographtail Aecount of Comines round tlw Bay of 
Ssngal, by Thomas Bowrey, Hakluyt Society's edition, 
p. 241, the word is derived from the Malay patah, ' a 
fragment,’ which, in view of Bowrey ’s spelling (putta) of 
the word, seems to me the more likely derivation. 

Again, the author’s remaiks on the vexed question of the 
origin of 'Talapoin' are of gieat value, though on some 
points open to objection. He cuntends, pp. 55 n. and 139, 
fkat the derivations oollected in the 2nd ed. of Hobson- 
JMiSN fall wide of the mark, and that the term in its various 
iBOna is from a Mofi original tala-p6t, meaning * my Lord.’ 
IMaviow has mueh to reoummend it. 

It is n pity that the index to this important woric should 
be ao inadequate. 


B. C. Tnipu. 
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Aufsatze zum Yerstandnis des BvDUHisiros. Ypn Pav]:4 

Bahlke. und II" Teil.- pp. 157, 137. (Berlin : 

Sohwetschke und Sohn, 1903.) 

These twenty brief essays are profoundly interesting. 
Not of the class of work usually termed scholatly, and 
professedly appealing only to the general cultured reader, 
they may he nevertheless commended to the perusal of all 
scholars to whom the historical phenomenon of Buddhist 
thought is at least not less important tlian ancillary questioto 
of Pali philology. The author is convinced that the gospel 
of Buddhist nirvana is the view of things which all who 
reject any form of faith, of revealed religion, must inevitably 
stumb^t/ over, even if they do not take it up and make it 
their own. It lies across their wav — is their wav, even if 
they know it How this is demonstrated scarcely belongs 
to a review in these pages. But in spite of much repetition 
and other weaknesses, the hijrically strong, incisive, and 
llhcompromising exposition constitutes a positive contribution 
to modern Buddhist literature. 

To some extont this trenchant certainty of tone is due to 
the restricted and simplified field of Mr. Dahike’s data. He 
comments pleasantly on the Moing everything’ of Wettefll 
secular life, on the ^ doing nothing ’ of intellectual attd 
moral sloth, and on the * not doing ’ of the selective iddel 
of life. But that he should carry out the last ideal by 
remaining ignorant of his literary material in the original 
is absolutely unpardonable. He is justly complacent re** 
speeting the fact that bis limited * Bucherstudien ’ baVa^ 
been complemented by visits to the homes of aurvi%ii|||f 
Buddhism We could wish he bad enlarged more on Ibe 
jUving and thinking of brethren and religions laymen hfc 
those countries. Sympathetic information such as he ean)d 
have given, from a non-Christian standpoint, is much asked 
lor by Western inqxiirers. But his book-material is 
ilfSteat wholly, and wholly uncritically, from Nenmami*# 
Amtkolaif^ and Mqifhima iraiii-latiuits. As a result bis 
and 4iis wAk points are but repetitions of oorreipoiidh|l|g 
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in those notable but prismatic works. We find the 
(to ns) ekisive Pali terms gripped by ill-fitting Sohopenhauer- 
iuns, and all the fine ethic of will-culture informing Buddhist 
doctrine wilting under the illusion that insight means killing 
out of will and desire. And this because terms of volitional 
import are foisted on to Pali terms which do not fit. Of 
this we have spoken elsewhere. But this belief in will- 
paralysis, in place of synergy diverted, directed, con- 
centrated, and intensified by intellectual culture, tends to 
distort the author’s view of Buddhism. Where he leaves 
German for English translations he falls into the error 
of calling suicide a ^ deadly sin ’ in Buddhist law. Only 
incitement to suicide was denounced, and he might, from 
the instances of Channa and Godhika, have seen saifttly 
suicides pronounced void of offence by the Buddha. It is 
unsatisfactory, too, that one who so ardently assimilates the 
philosophy of Buddhism should be content to repeat, at 
second-hand, in a footnote, the exploded error of referring to 
the Abhidhamma as the * philosophical books * of Buddhism. 

But we trust that, since the publication of his essays, 
Mr. Dahlke has been both A\illing and doing with respect 
to the study of Pali. And for the rest we can always be 
grateful that his past absorption into the spirit of Sutta 
literature has resulted in his charming contribution to 
Buddhist similes. His figures of the rainbow, the swimmer, 
the lightning flash, the veil of the gods, the sieve of criticism, 
the radius of <x»gnition, the spectrum, tlie lonely traveller, 
and many others are worthy of his interesting and beautiful 
models. And it is pleasant to think of him sitting in the 
moonlit Gosinga- grove, oxehuiigiiig ^eyyathapk with the 
taiutly theras of old, the Ixirm^rs of East and West replaced 
Iqr the bond of the gieat Dhama^a. 


C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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MoidiAEBS Ds l^Elthaibb. Par AlIiOTTb be la Futb, 
(CbaiiEBB, 181 ^.) 

Probably no Asiatic coins present greater difficulties than 
the sub-Partbian, and certainly none have been studied by 
abler numismatists than they have. 

In 1852 Bartholomei published a coin bearing the name 
Kamnishires, which he attributed to the king of an un«. 
identified sma!l state in Asia. In 1853 Longperier describe 
two coins irith figures and names of King Kamniskires and 
his queen Anzaze, which he attributed to a king of a later 
date than that of Bartholomei. In 18 j 6 Yaux located the 
kingdom of the Eamniskires in Susiana (Elymais, Elam). 
In 187T Gardner described a tetradraehm of Eamniskires 
and Anzaze b^^arlng the date 234 of the Seleucid era. 
Besides these we have had the researches of Mordtmann^ 
Thomas, Markoff, and Allotte de la Fuye upon these and 
other coins from the same region, of a Parthian type» some 
bearing the names of Orodes or Phraates in Aramaic as wall 
as in Greek. 

In the book now under notice Colonel Allotte de la Fuye 
very ably sums up these researches, and describes in great 
detail the hundreds of coins which he has been able to 
examine, and gives figures of 185 of them in four large 
quarto heliotype plates. He discusses the types, the symbols, 
and the attributions, and the readings of the Greek and 
Aramaic legends, with careful facsimiles of the latter. He 
aays that the Eamniskires dynasty was probably as followi : 

Eamniskires Nicephore, cired b.c. 163. 

Eamniskires II the Great. 

Eamniskires III and Anzaze, 'b.c. 82. 

EanmtskirM lY, son of Eamniskires II, n.a 72. 

Ho attributes the majority of the Eamniskires eoijis to 
iMtef these. 

With ngtrd to the coins having the name Orodw pf 
Plmales Ibem, it ia debuted whether they wen 

4.mML IMM. «l 
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Iff Araaoid mien of those names or bj their satraps 
^ garemors in Elymsis ; or whether there was a Hne of 
IKlymaid kings descended from Orodes I ; or whether the 
ooins should be attributed to a line of kings of a later period 
near to that of the last Arsaoid or early Sassanian king^. 
The author is inclined to agree to the second of these 
propositions, and suggests that the Orodes of Elymais was 
the son of the great Parthian Orodes I (b.c. 55), and that he 
was followed by Phraates, Orodes III, and Orodes lY. 

The book is an excellent piece of numismatic work on 
'a difficult subject, and without accepting as proTen all that 
the author propounds as to the order of the two djmasties, 
we congratulate him on the way in which he has do^ it. 
The Dujardin heliotype plates are also admirable. 

O. C. 

Rbchbrchbs sur i.rs Rubaiyat i>e ‘Omar Hayyam, par 
Arthur Ghrisibnskn, docteur ^s lettres de rUniversit^ 
de Oopenhague. (Heidelberg, 1905.) 

, This work — one of the series purporting to supply 
nnaterial to the history of the languages and literature 
[>f the Further East — deserves a fuller review than we are 
able to find space for Leic. The following extract from the 
concluding lines of l)r. Cbristonsen's long and elaborate 
essay will give some idea of his method of treating his 
subject. He speaks of it as the remarkable work which 
we "call the Ruba‘iyai of Omar Hayyam.” We have it in 
French, the language he has himself chosen for expression 
of bis sentiments : — 

^'Ifdlange ourieux de pens^es les plus hdt4rogdnes, les 
plus contraires, renferniant le maUrialisme le plus farutale et 
^Is Spiritualisme le plus sublime, podsie tantdt legire, tanidt 
profonde, tentAt quelquefids avec enjouement, mais Is pbw 
MSUYent nne irenie amiws ou uu ddsespoir plus on aoias 
rnwriljl iHiHl ui coiitnbue A mndre oe mdlange plus confaib 
bfestiii^llMiua out 4t4 uwliiigds selon lehasardde la lipm. 
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Powtant il ne £aut pea aller jusqu’i pr^tondre qoe toatea oaa 
iddea inoongruea n’aient pu exiater enaemble dana un mdme 
oerveau peraan. N’evons-noaB paa eu nous aatrea nationa 
euTop^ennea qui noaa yantona de penaer logiquement, dea 
podtes qui out traits dea iddea preaque auaai h4t4rogdaea f 
Oomment un tel phdnomdne ne aerait-il paa poaaible obea 
oea Peraana douda de plus d’imagination que de logiqueP 
Dana la podaie de Naair Husrau noua trouvoua ^galement 
une bonne part de ce d^chirement, de ce ddbordement de 
aentiments m'jmentan^a bien que cbez lui oea aentimeata 
aoient oontonua par une forte tendance. Au point de vue 
de la paychologie, je ne trouve paa impoaaible qu'Omar 
Hayyam ait pu compoaer lea Ruba‘iyat eaaentiellement tdle 
qu’elleo noua sont repreadnt^ea dana lea nteilleura teztea. 
Maia, encore une foia mdine lea meilleura textea aont tbrtement 
alt4rda, k quCl Ifoint c’eat ce que noua ne aavona paa. Nona 
n’avona pas dea moyena pour d^ider ai tel, ou tel quatrain 
eat composd par lui mkme ou non. 

Maia la valeur de I’oeuyre reate ind^pendamment de 
I’auteur. Dana lea Ruba'iyat, lea couranta d’eaprit qui ont 
traversal durant lea aidclea, le monde peraan, ae renoontrent 
et ae r^fractent. Lea Ruba'iyat aont une enoyclopddie 
podtique de la vie intellectuelle dea Peraana, et A ce point 
de vue le plus elles sont incontestablement one dea OBuyrea 
lee plus remarquables qu’a produite la littdrature peraane. 

F. J. G. 


Sluhntakt Eotptian Ghammar. By MAROAnt A. 

Murray. (Quaritch, 1905.) 

Mias Mnrray baa for some years acted as in atru e tr ss s in 
SgyptiRn to the beginners’ class among Professor Petiill's 
piqiUs nt Uniyeraity College, London, and has ttwMl)p 
swgnirod an insight into the first diffionlties nttondlng GMi 
of hieroglyphs snob as has been attainod by 
Ar ntmeaUaj Grammar thos tdils os all thoso tUjbIt 
irtdeb n Ftinaar in Egyptian wants to know, and nHUiit 





IMi irffl tM able to find in no girnmnaour lutherto publiabed. 
*• fin instance may be taken the arnffie forms of signs 
given mi pages 8 and 9, whieh teaoh the student to reduce 
the printed hieroglyphs to their simplest expression, and 
thus to reproduce them currently without previous study of 
the graphic arts. Until now these could only be found 
after long search iu the expensive and scarce Dictionary of 
Brugsch, and their possession alone will amply repay the 
reader the few shillings that Miss Murray’s book will cost 
lum. For the rest, it is founded on Erman’s AgyptiBche 
Grammatik, which is to say that it is based throughout on 
the theory of the Berlin school of Egyptologists that the 
ancient Egyptian was in effect a Semitic language, 
Pan-Semitic view of the case is not held by all scbolars, and 
it will seem to many that a work like M. Victor Loret’s 
Manuel de la Langue Egyptienne, if brought up to date, 
would be better fitted to beginners than all the paraphernalia 
of vowelless words, pseudo-participles, and the purely hypo- 
thetical paradigms of verba with which Erman’s grammar 
and, to a certain extent, the present volume are garnished. 
Miss Murray dues indeed spare us the awkward and 
p^antio transliteration of the Berlin school, which she 
rightly pronounces to bo “ often a great stumbling-block 
to beginners.” For this we are grateful, but it looks as if 
she might have also warned them that the older system of 
Lepsius was still in force, and was exclusively used by 
nearly all French and many English Egyptologists. By so 
doing she would have followed the courteous precedent set 
by Ute greatest living Egyptologist, M. Maspero, who in hia 
|niblio lectures has never given a reading of a text which 
^flers from that of Berlin without at the same time reading 
the Qerman version and allowing his hearers to aee which 
«Mrrasponds most closely to the original. W ith this exo^tioB, 
Miss Murray’s grammar senma eotirely adequate to tlm 
• Mmda of tiio class for whom it ia written, and rea% hriaga 
tiM power of reading oartouohea and other aimple inaoriptasas 
wHIIIli the i^rh of anybody with a little ieianie. 


Xfc 
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ScAEAAB. An Introduction to the Study of Egyptim 

Seals and Signet Rings. By PkRcr E. Newbbrxt. 

(Constable, 1 ^ 06 .) 

This handsome book gives us reproductions of some 
twelve hundred scarabs, which have been chosen from tbe 
different museums and private collections of Europe, Egyp t , 
and America as good specimens of their different types. 
Hence the reader is confronted, on first opening the book, 
with a duly arranged set of examples which should enable 
him to identify at a glance any particular variety. After 
a very short study of them there is no reason why the 
characCPnstics of each typo should not be as easily 
remembered as the marks on porcelain ; and with this 
equipment tha most unlearned traveller in Egypt can he 
secure against having a lute Ramesside scarab palmed off 
on him as a Mentuhotep, or a porte-honheur seal as a cylinder 
of the Thinite dynasties. All others apart, for such uses 
Mr. Newberry’s book is invaluable. 

In his Introduction, too, Mr. Newberry, speaking with the 
authority to which his long experience in Egyptology entitles 
him, has much to say that will be useful to the tourist and te 
the student alike. Forged scarabs are, be tells us, so rare 
as to be negligible, but the Egyptians themselves thought 
nothing of antedating their work by several dynasties, so that 
it is quite possible to come across scarabs purporting to be 
made for a king of the Sixth or some earlier dynasty whidh 
were not made until the Twelfth. Hence the value of the* 
scarab as historical evidence is small, and, with the exosptioll 
of a few well-known ones, more properly to be oaBed* 
WM*dels, oommemorating some event like tbe marriage 
Amsmhotep III with tbe famous queen Thyi, or the 
king's shmghter of an incredible number of |i# 

great leliaiioe oan be placed in their inemptioae. On 
edUiit bend, eoarabs are most valuable ae a meuM 
d e ter min ing % fimsOy bistory, tbe i«latiotta]i^ ead ilir 
dhid iqppdfaitasants of indiridnals. For the eiantb 
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Hie l^enobal seal or signet of the wearer, with which he 
area 4lEMnistomed to authenticate documents, execute deeds, 
and do all the other things that in our civilization demand 
a signature, as well as to seal up doors, cupboards, and 
Other Uiings now kept under lock and key. This fact, 
which in the earlier days of Egyptology was often denied, 
is clearly proved by the arguments in the present book, 
even without the study which Professor Spiegelberg has 
lately devoted to the subject. That it was thus the lineal 
descendant and supplanter of the cylinder or barrel -seal 
which the first conquerors of Egypt introduced, probably 
from Babylonia, is as clear as daylight, and all fanciful 
theories that the scarab was over used as money and^the 
like may fairly be laid aside. 

I will not quarrel with Mr. Newberry for assuming, as 
he does, on p. 107, that the Aha whose cylinder-seals — 
or, more correctly, their impressions — have been found at 
Abydos, was really Menes, the founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy, though I think he might have warned his readers 
that many Egyptologists hold a difierent opinion. I will 
go instead to what appears to me the only serious omission 
from the book, which is the absence of any attempt to 
explain why the later Kg 3 'ptians chose the beetle as the 
invariable type of their seals. The Ateuchus Mcer, or beetle 
who lays its eggs in dung, and is often seen in Egypt 
rolling before her the little ball containing them, was, 
of course, looked upon as a type of the sun-god, who in the 
same manner was considered to push the orb of the sun 
aoroos the sky. There is also some reason for supposing, 
as dcea Br. Budge in his '* Gbds of the Egyptians ” (vol. i, 
Pi, 856), that this Atmekut was worshij^i^ on its own 
aaoonnt in the Nile Valley from very early times{, its 
idanrifioatiou with the later sun-god being merely a pieee 
of priestoraft. Nor can there be any doubt that the eoanib- 
fnia was looked upon as in aome way representing the heart 
d amm, there being many direotioas in the Bo«k tkt Dt md 
laa pteeidiBg|,the otnpee with a green stone ent into h eetls 
•ha^ in the place of that organ. But what had any «f 



ideaA to do with the ohoioe df the heetle as th« 
oonrentional form of a seal? Mr. Newberry does not tdl 
tis; and, as what he does not know about scarabs is not 
likely to be knowledge, we may oonolade that here is but 
one more of those mysteries which Ancient Egypt still 
keeps in store for us. 

F. L. 


Judah Halevi’s Eitab Al-Ehazari, translated from the 
Arabic with an introduction. By Hartwio Hirschfbld, 
Ph.D. (London and New York ; Oeorge Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd., 1905.) 

The middle of the eleventh century finds the Muhamedan 
philosophical Vorld in a state of great ferment. The' 
philosophy of Al-Ashari, and, above all, that of Oazali, 
showed a decided reaction against the advance of the 
Aristotelian philosophy of Avicenna. This great spiritual 
excitement communicated itself also to the Jews, who were 
affected to a great extent by the doctrines of their 
Muhamedan contemporaries. Karaism assailed, moreover, 
the authority of the Oral tradition. It is then at that 
juncture that Judah Halevi undertook the defence of 
Judaism from a philosophical point of view, following in 
the main the lines of Gazali, yet sufficiently independent 
to give to his book the great merit of being one of the finest 
apologetic writings, strengthened by philosophical arguments, 
that hitherto been written. In contradistinction to the 
prevailing tendency of starting with metaphysical proUjmns, 
he bases ^ creed on the traditional accuracy of tiw vatioos 
revelations which make the existence of God a nooossnry 
postulate. 

The book bears the name of Al-Ehazsri, for Judah Halevli 
true to his poetieal genius, could not present a phi l osophios|j 
triufisii in a dry manner as other writers <m phQoso|^ 
had dons^ as a diain of theorems and argnoMSils. ||p 
Mods ajnl clothe it in a poetic garb, sad hs kdnil 
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Mhtory the ooii?etiion to Jodalem of tlw 
ind the people of the Khasan, who lived in what is 
J^epr ealled South Buteia. Th|^ oorrefl|Mmdrau3e between the 
Xing liulan and the Jewish Vizier, Hiedai b. Cheprut, at 
tho eourt of the Muhamedan ruler in Spain, must have been 
hnown to Judah Halevi. He usee this historical event as 
a framework for his philosophical treatise, representing the 
king as the enquirer, who puts questions to Muhamedan, 
to Christian, and lastly to Jewish sages, and who tries to 
elicit the truth by constant questioning and argumentation. 
Thus in the form of a lively dialogue the whole philosophical 
theory of Judah Halevi is expounded. 

This book was originally written in Arabic, but was 
translated at an early period into Hebrew. It sharea the 
&te of other philosophical works written in Arabic ; the 
original was almost lost and forgotten until in modem times 
scholars began to turn their attention to the Arabic text. 
It fell to Dr. llirschfeld to be the first editor of the 
Arabic text, preserved in a unique MS. in the Bodleian 
Library. He accompanied that edition with the corrected 
and emendated Hebrew translation of I bn Tibbon, and he 
then published a German translation of the book of Judah 
Halevi, based on the Arabic original. 

Dr. Hirschfeld has now turned to his old study of 
predilection, and no one was more fitted than himself to 
undertake the English translation of this classical book 
of Jewish philosophy, and he has aooomplished his task in 
a thoroughly efficient and scholarly manner The text reads 
very smoothly, and the literary and critical notes at the 
end of the volume, together with an elaborate and yet not 
dtseurrive introduction, give all the bibliographiMd and 
histortoal information required for a fuller understanding 
of the *'Khasari*’ of Judah Halevi. 


M. G. 
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TTo&kman and Fanny BuLiiOOK: "^oekman. With 
map and 202 illustratioDi. Large 8vo ; pp. kliv and 
380. (London : Unwins, 1904.) 

This handsome Tolume is the record of a really remarkabld 
achievement. Mr. and Mrs. Workman bicycled some fourteen 
thousand miles through the length and breadth of India, 
from Tuticorin to the Him slay as, and from the Fan jab to 
Bengal, tum’jg aside often to unfrequented places wherO 
interesting remains could be seen, and only occasionally 
using the railways as a help. Those who know how little 
prepared is India for such a method of travel, how meagre 
and cunomfortable, when indeed any can be found at aQ, 
is the acoammodation provided for non*official travellers, 
will 'apprecia;j0 the di£5culties of this undertaking, and the 
courage and persistence necessary to carry it out through 
three successive cold seasons. Abire especially for a lady 
travelling under these self-imposed conditions the discomforts, 
the strain, and even the danger (tor little or no help would 
be available in case of illness, or accident, or breakdown), 
were immense. It would be impossible to speak too highly 
of the pluck and perseverance of the authors of this book, 
though it was only what one might expect from such 
distinguished travellers and mountaineers. 

The objection may here be raised that these columns are 
searoely the most appropriate place in which to notice a book 
on travels, however arduous and meritorious they may have 
boon The objection would be valid were there nothing el 
historical interest in the volume. But for that reason it 
does not apply to the present case. The journey wa^ nndei^ 
talnn chiefly to study the remains of Indian arcbiteotnre in 
its several styles. The course of the routes followed wmt 
lletermined by this consideration ; and it was in gatlMtiB|f 
tile infiwmation of most historicsal value that the te av e M iSn. 
to endare most hardship. 

One naolt of the ooostant wars of religion and 
nltiih ^eisti^ India lor so many genMatione liMMa lib 
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Hsilimud of Ghazni onwards was the impoTerishment 
oi «IS people; another was the neglect of intelleotual 
pwmiite, and the gpeneral lowering of the intellectual level ; 
nnotlier was the destruction or serious injury, sometimes 
wanton, sometimes unintentional, of the architectural menu* 
Bients of the country ; and another was the removal of the 
centres of population from the older sites to the new capitals. 
Very few of the most distinctively Indian — that is to say, 
the Jain, Buddhist, and Hindu — monuments are now in or 
near the most populous places. Temples and palaces, left 
unfinished in consequence of the wars, are hidden in the 
jungles or on the hills in out-of-the-way spots, often exposed 
to utter destruction from natural causes. The advent o|^ the 
‘ Pax Britannica ’ has tended slowly, but surely, to the 
removal of some of the evil. Hut a few generations have 
not sufficed, could not be expected to suffice, for the removal 
of the disasters resulting from centuries of constant warfare ; 
and the preservation of the national monuments of India is 
only now beginning to be taken seriously in hand. 

Under these oircumstances we may congratulate ourselves 
that Americans interested in Indian art should, in so efficient 
a way, and at the cost of so |much hardship, have succeeded 
in placing on record, both'by description and by illustration, 
the present state and appearance of a large number of 
buildings, some of them hitherto not described at all, some 
of them not nearly so well described elsewhere. It is an 
ozo^ent work they have done ; and though the descriptions 
given are not, and could not have been, accompanied by 
p l ana, or by the details of architectural measurements, they 
remain as most welcome information about buildings some of 
which may very likely have fallen into heaps of jungle- 
covered stones before the meagre staff of the Government 
Aichmologioal Survey shall have been able to treat of them 
in the foil manner they deserve. 

. An unfortunate accident, due to a flood, at Sri Nagar in 
Kadunir, led to the destruction or injury of many of the 
pbotc^piqdis that the authors had taken. Th^ have bean 
eampelled to undertake another journey to repair in pari 
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this serious loss, and to use eome of tte injured photofiKphe' 
it was impossible to replace. They have acted wiariy in 
giving to the world, in spite of this mishap, the result of 
their labours ; and we thank them most heartily for a most 
interesting volume of great beauty and of permanent interest 
and value. 

T. W. Rhts Davids. 
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IjOBD JELbay, in presenting the teetiinoiitfl], ssid : li it 
liiSMiit duty to oAer in four name to cm him Seeselhtfk 
Mhiorltfay* tbeteftimoBial, a porlnit «f UmmII 
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pwlnted by Mr. Ivor Gatty, and an address to which the 
seaue of €9 subscribers are attached — a large number, 
oonsidering that we have only about 100 members resident 
in Great Britain — ^in token of our appreciation of his services 
lor many years, and of our regret that his connection with 
the Society has been sevmred. We know that his interest in 
the Society will remain what it has ever been, and we hope 
that although no longer editor of our Journal, he will often 
^enrich it with contributions from his pen. We are aware 
that while he was the Editor he made it a recognised organ 
of Oriental learning in Great Britain. It is a cause of 
regret that Professor Rhys Davids could not remain in 
London ; and it is not to our credit that a man of Professor 
Rhys Davids’ reputation should be unable to remain m the 
Metropolis, as would be the case were he at Paris, Vienna, or 
Berlin. Had he been a Professor at a University in one or 
other of these capitals, he would not have felt obliged to 
accept an appointment at another University. London’s loss 
is Manchester’s gain. We are gprateful for all the work that 
he has done on our behalf for so many years, and we wish to 
assure him and Mrs. Rhys Davids that not only we, but 
all the members of this Society, wish them many years of 
bappiness in their new home. We may well envy this 
young University of Manchester the privilege' of having 
such an eminent Orientalist on its teaching staff, and we 
trust that his scholarly attainments may be duly recognised 
by successive generations of students. 

PnonssoR Rhys Da vin-s reply, said : My Lord, ladies, 

and gentlemen, — I feel so very unworthy of all the kind 
things that Lord Reay has been kind enough to say of me 
tiiat it makes it more difficult for me to express my gratitude 
lor the sMireciation shown by the kindly words (inscribed in 
ittis addreas) and by this bea^rtiful present. It is refreshing 
ta find that in a world said to be so full of hatred and malioe 
than should, in faet» ba so much friendly feeling. Bn^ 
balwTe ma, I barbamr nf ittuaions. I know quite well that 
1 an not in the laMt indiqMnsaUe. The work of the 
is in vsiy mdk hands undmr ny able snccasnr, and 
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•n tiiat I can hope is that the work I have h«e& able to (Ao, 
tile piojecte I have succeeded in setting on foot, may stffl 
haye some influence in adyanoing the cause which we all 
haye so much at heart. I ^liaU soon pass away, and be 
forgotten ; but the cause will liye. If those present in this 
room were to submit to be 'ezamhaed in the list of my 
distinguished predecessors in the office of Secretary, many 
of them would, I am afrud, be hopelessly ploughed. But 
tiieir work, their Earma, survives. There is a portrait in 
the next room of the very distinguished founder of that 
Society, Horace Hayman Wilson. The Sanskrit Dictionary 
which, with the help of the Bengal pandits, he was able to 
finish, IS now seldom referred to. But anyone who takes the 
trouble to compare it with the dictionaries now always used 
in its place would be struck by the very large number of 
cases in wliisi the existing works have availed themselyes 
of the very expressions that he used. 

In one of Olive Schreiner’s beautiful dreams there is 
a description of the crown of Light and Truth she was 
shown, I think, in heaven. The workers who gathered the 
stones of which it was made never kept them for themselves; 
they handed them on from one to another to be placed in the 
crown. And when she suggested to her guide that the new 
stones would overlay, and hide, the older ones, she was told 
that the new ones actually shone so brightly by the aid of 
the light that came through th^n from the stones that li^ 
hidden beneath. In that way, and in that way only, we can 
all hope that the result of our work will shine throi^h in 
the work of the future. Whatever work I have been aide 
to accomplish on the history of thought in India, or towaida 
the publication and elucidation of the historically importairt 
literature of the eariy Buddhiste, will, I hope, soon lie 
superseded by better work done partly on the baaie of thoip 
labooia. Atid the greater my saooess in i n du cin g otiier 
‘ adiolan to devote tiieir attention to those matten, the eoomg 
wfll tiiat denrafale mid be reached. 

j9o also with the aeksmes with which the uee fohn ess iim| 
«tdit*o<|the floeiefy is so intimately hound 



!l!!||»adc(i<Mi fieries and the Monogifl,|^ Serm — ^they, hnTBi^ 
'hneo. miTsed with much care and trouble through a frail 
land ailiTig infancy (for which the aminii.1 reports of the 
Society afford abimdant evidence) — are at last standing on 
their feet. They may be expected (and in this connexion 
1 should not omit my pet baby, the Indian Texts Series) to 
grow continually. 

For the stones in the dream grew. These were alive 
with brightness and beauty. So it is with the work of our 
Society. Our stones are the ideas which humanity has 
created. Just as at the time of the great intellectual move- 
ment of the Renaissance, though the European nations did 
not adopt pagan beliefs, yet the recovery of the ^ncient 
literatures of Greece and Rome was a potent factor in the 
movement ; so now, although we do not desire that the West 
should in any way adopt the ideas of the East, yet a know- 
ledge of what those ideas, through the centuries, have been, 
will very probably be a potent factor in the intellectual 
movements of the twentieth century. 

However that may be, we shall continue to work for the 
truth for its own sake. And we shall not be in the least 
. dismayed because our studies are, at the present juncture, 
the reverse of popular. The study of nature looms so much 
more largely in the public eye than the study of man, that 
our own pursuits — and especially the history of philosophy, 
literature, and religion, of economics and social institutions, 

' in the East — seem to be left out in the cold. We have no 
quaml with science — quite the contrary. But we have 
a reoscmable hope that the contempt in which Orientalism is 
now r^[arded is but a passing phase ; and that our w<h^ is 
really helpful, in a merest way, to that increase of know- 
that broadening out of ideas, which is the main basis 
the welfare and progress of mankind. 

I oan <m]y say, in conclusion, (hat we are de^y gmteAil 
|or all your kindness, sad that the memory of to-day will go 
with na to our new home in the North ; and that I eanaat 
Haudc yea enough for ffte manner m which, in all year land 
'KidMi, yoa haoe aseoemted my dear wife with aie. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(Junuuy, F'aoniaiy, Marah, 1906.) 


I. Gensaal Meetings of the Rotai. Asiatic Sooibtt. 

January ^th, 1906. — Sir Raymond West, Vioe-PreaideBt, 
in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society : — 

Dr. J. W. Lowber, 

Mr. C. G. Idichandy, 

Mr. Moung Moung. 

Mr. Fleet read a paper on “The Inscription on the P^htSwu 
R elic Vase,” the oldest known Indian record. A disoussiini 
followed, in which Dr. Grierson, Dr. Hoey, Professor Rapson, 
and Mr. Thomas took part. 

February 13^//, 1906. — Lord Reay, President, in ^e Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of tlw 
Society : — 

Captain John Stevenson, I.M.S., 

Mr. E. G. Sesha Aiyar, 

Mr. W. Edgar Geil, 

Mr. Gulab Shankar Dev Sharmaa. 

The President paid a tribute to die memory of the lals 
Sir M. E. Grant Doff, an eminent member and Hbooraty 
, yioe>President of the Society. 

Piafeasor Maodonell read a paper on ** The Importaaoe of 
SnsArit as an Imperial Question.’' A dlsensskm foUoMneA 
in whi^ Dr. Soey, Mr. Rogers^ Mr. V. A. fiknith, Mr. Flsbt, 
and Dr. Grierson took part. 

j.a.A.a I9M. 
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Mtireh VUhf 1906. — Lord Reay, Preddent, in ihe Chair. 
Mr. H. G-.. Stokes was elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. W. Hoey read a paper on “ Sarmad and Aurangzeb.” 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Irvine, Dr. Gaster, 
Sir Charles LyaU, and Mr. Fleet took part. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals. 

I. ZxiTSOHBiFT sbr Deotschen Morgsmlandischbn Oesbixschaft. 
Bund lix, Heft 4. 1905. 

Jahn (G.). Die Mesha-Inschrift und ihr neuester Yer- 
theidiger. 

Konig (Ed.). Mesa-Inschrift, Sprachgeschichte, und Text- 
kritik. 

Noldeke (Th.). Zu Xalila wa Dimna. 

II. Vienna Oriental Journal Vol xix, No. 4. 

Geiger (B ). D ie Mti'ulluqii der Turafa. 

Muller (1). H.). Htirniniirabi-Kntiken. 

Zur Teriniiiologie iin Kherecht bei Hammurabi. 

Zuin Krbreclit der Toehter. 

III. Journal Asiatkiub. S6rie x, Tome vi, No. 3. 

Henry (V.). Physique v£<Hque. 

Marohand (G.). Cont«‘ eii diulecte marocain. 

Revillout (E ). Nuuvelle 4t udc juridico dconomique sur les 
iiisoripti<»ii8 d’Auiteii et leu origines du droit ^yptien. 
MalUm (A.). Ibn A1 *Arsnl. 

IV. Journal or tub Siam Socibtt. Vol. ii, Part 2. 

Garini (G. K.). Historical Retrospect of Junkoeylon 
Island. (A review of this will be found amongrt thp 
Notices of Books.) 
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V. T‘oinr« Pao. B6rie ii, Tol. ti, No. 5,’ 

Ohavannes (£.). Les pays d’oooident d’aprds le Wei lie. 
T*ang Tsai-fou. Le mariage ohes une tribu aborig^e 
da Sud-Est du Tttn>naQ. 

VI. Javav Sooibtt op Lokooit. VoL yi, Part 8. 

Dickins (F. Y.). The Mangwa of Hokasai. 

Scidmore (E. R.). The Japanese Tano he. 

VII. Pbooxsdihos of the Socibtt op Bibucai. Abov^iost. 

Vol. zxvui. Part 2. 

Ricci (Seymour de). The Zouche Sahidic Exodus Fragment. 

Newl'erry (Percy £.). To what race did the founders of 
Sais belong ? 

Thompson (Zi- Campbell). The Folkloie of Mossoul. 

VIII. Numishatic Ghkoniclk. Part iv 1906. 

Amedroz (H. F.). The Assumption of the Title Shahanshah 
by Buwayhid Rulers. 

IX. JoUBMAL op tub BoHBAT BrANCB OP TUB RoTAI. ASIATIC 
SociitiT. Vol. xxu, No. 60. 1906. 

Pathak (K. B.). On the Ago of the Sanskrit Poet 
Eaviiaja. 

Natu (Y. R.). History of Bijapur by Rafiuddin Shiraji 

Karkaria (R. P.). Manuscript Studies of Lieut-Colonel 
Thomas Best Jervis on the Maratha People. 

Bodas (M. R.). A Brief Survey of the Upanishads. 




OBITUARY NOTICES. 


CECII. BENDALL. 

W^n I was asked to write for the Journal of the Mayal 
Aaiatie Society some account of the life of Professor Bendall, 
ray first teacher in Sanskrit and my friend for twenty-fiTO 
years, I telt that, well as I knew him during that period, 
I could not unr^ed deal with the other twenty-five years 
of his life-^-Lis boyhood and his brilliant career as a student 
at school and at the University. Through the kindness of 
Mrs. Bendall, of his sister, Mrs. de S^lincourt, and of his 
school and college friends, W. Marsh, M. F. Webster, and 
F. J. Allen, the required aid has been supplied. To all of 
them I desire to express my best thanks for the help withovA 
which this notice must have been very imperfect. 

Cecil Bendall was bom in London on July 1st, 1856. His 
father, who died when he was 7 years old, was a man of 
very wide reading ; and his mother, who lived to rejoice in 
W son’s success, was a woman of rare intellectual gifts and 
a steong, vigorous personality. From her especially he 
inherited the musical tastes which were so essentially a part 
of his nature. He was the youngest of six brothers, all of 
whom were more than usually gifted. His sister describes 
hips as a singularly clever child, who could read fluently at' 
an age when most children can hardly speak plainly. 

He entered the Oity of London School in 1869, vhifl 
H.* H. Asquith, the present Chancellor of the BmAagpU n, 
was of the aohooL He was in the l^th Fom flnMi 

to}875, and gained the Qarpenter Soholarahip in 1891. 
the Lmidmi School it is enstoinaiy on flp eiiil 
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jOtty for tlie first five boys to pronouQoe * declamations * in 
ItVAise of the Founder (John Oarpenter) in the various 
lilLgaages taught in the school ; and the programmes show 
that Bendall was chosen to declaim on no less than five 
occasions and in all the five languages — French in 1871^ 
German in 1872, Greek in 1873, English in 1874, and Latin 
in 1876. My college tutor. Dr. J. E. Sandys, who examined 
the school in 1873, told me many years ago that he 
remembers that Bendall in his Greek declamation referred 
to the Sanskrit studies which were even then his chief love, 
in a passage beginning with the words Svyyvmfiij ftoi iartt 
aavaKpvrll^ovTi** and that the Lord Mayor, who presided, 
evidently regarding Sanskrit as a living tongue, e^ressed 
the hope that the promising >oung student might find it 
useful when he went out to India. 

At school Bendall owed much to the teaching and to the 
influence of Dr. E. A. Abbott, who was headmaster during 
his time, and for whom he retained through life the warmest 
affection and admiration. To Dr. Abbott, no doubt, may 
be traced his early appreciation of English literature, which 
went far beyond the limits within which a schoolboy’s 
English studies are generally confined; and Mrs. de Sdlinoourt 
speaks of the pride with which he told her that Dr. Abbott 
had first confided to him the secret, until that time carefully 
kept, that he was the author of Phtlochrisitu. 

As a schoolboy, Bendall showed a singularly ripe, perhi^ 
preoooious, intellect. His school friend, W. Marsh, says off 
him that '* at fifteen he talked like a man of forty. Hi| 
interest in ecclesiastical architecture, and in arobssology 
generally, was in those days as keen, and his knowledge 
almost as great, as in later times. But music was his 
LiMiHgt-Mudium. His taste was mature and catholic, ezo^ 
tliat he obuld not away with anything * banal.’ ” Handel 
and Bach, and the old English and foreign okurob oompossti^ 
W«M,his ohief delight ; and we bear of him, in those eaily 
diqri^ hamsting Si Anne’s, Soho, to listen to Bash’s Psssimi 
limne, or attending a perlormanoe of the Mass in B asindr 
at St. Jamee’a HaU. 
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This devotion to what he called ^*the music of the heel 
period ” (from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century) wai^ 
the characteristic by which he was best known to his intimate 
friends all through liis life. Of late years, so long as he 
remained a member of the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and was able to come to London for the meetings, 
he and I used regularly to go together in the evening to 
a motet party, which was arranged for the same day, the 
second Tuesday in the month, at the city offices of his 
brother Robert. In the extent of his knowledge of the 
church music of the sixteentli century, the music of 
Palestrina, Croce, and Vittoria, which was chiefly performed 
at those meetings, he was probably unrivalled. It was 
noticed Jfnong his lellow-raembers in this little society, as 
a melancholy coincidence, that the day of his death was the 
anniversary of%^\s lust attendance. 

The manner of Bendall’s first introduction to the study of 
Sanskrit, in wliich he was to win the highest distinction, 
may best be related in the words of his school and college 
friend, M. F. Webster, who says: “In September, 1872, 
Mr. (afterwards Professor; Nicholl came to Dr. Abbott and 
offered to teach Sanskrit to a few boys to be picked out by 
him as promising pupils. He chose five, all near the top of 
the form in classics, Farnell,^ Bendall, Stevenson,’ and two 
others; and later on I joined the class. From the first, 
Bendall took the lead, the difficulties of the language 
seeming to spur him on. With his love of fitting in 
things, so as not to waste a moment’s time, he used to 
copy long paradigms of verbs and rules of Sandhi, whilst 
his indulgent aunt read Dickens to him. He was easily first 
in the aohool Sanskrit examinations in 1875*5. He won 
the Broderers Company’s scholarship in 1875, and want up 
to Oambridge in October, 1875, winning soon afterwardi 
a, Sanskrit exhibition at Trinity College/’ 

It is tiierefore, in the first instance, to the seal of the lito, 
Preliaeor Nicholl, Lord Almoner’s Professor ol Afslrie *t' 

» Nee tater sadawuml Bi s i s r Caikfs, Oalwd. 

^ Now as Ifiih lead CoaudHiaasr* 





Qy^Mni,, tint the world owed this distmgaished Sanskrit 
The tradition of teaching Sanskrit, thns started by 
Bnsfsssor Nidioll, was maintained in the Oity of London 
iSt^lool by Mr. Bnsbbrooke ; and it cannot bat be regarded as 
« grave misfortune to the oanse of learning that it is now 
abandoned. We have recently had some discussion in the 
Boyal Asiatic Society as to the best means of encouraging 
the study of Sanskrit in this country. Surely, no better 
beginning could be made than by restoring the teaching of 
Sanskrit in the Oity of London School, where it has been so 
fruitful of results in the past.^ 

In 1877 Bendall migrated to Cuius College, where he was 
elected to a classical scholarship, and afterwards, in 1879, to 
a fellowship, having taken his degree as fifth in t'fiie First 
Class of the Classical Tripos. In 1879 also he spent the 
summer months with hia friends Marsh and Webster at 
Gottingen, where Webster and he attended the lectures of 
Professor Benfey on the Veda and on Zend. Two years 
later he gained a First Class in the Indian Languages Tripos. 

If Bendall had been asked what be considered to be the 
determining factor in his career at Cambridge, he would 
have answered, as every Cambridge Sanskritist of his time 
would answer, that it was undoubtedly the teaching and 
example of Professor Cowell, with whom be read continuously 
daring the seven years of his first period of resident at the 
University, and under whose guidance he completed his first 
important work, the Catalogue of Buddhist Samkrit MSS. m 
tk$ Unwtrnty Library of CambHdge, which was published in 
1883 . 

In the October term of 1881 he instituted at Caius College 
a oouxee of lectures in elementary Sanskrit for classical 
Rodents who were taking Section E (Comparative Philology) 
in the Tripo% and for selected candidates for the Indian 
CSvil Servioe. Of this class I was a member, and I fed that 
I eaaiwt too gratefully aoknowledge my indebtedness to his 
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h^p and enaburagement, whioh led nu^ to pennveie ift^a^' 
atady wbioh too many young atodenta abandon on aoooiint 
of ita initial difficultiea. 

In 1882 he auooeeded Dr. Haaa in the oate of the Onental 
printed booka in. the Britiah Moaenm. Hia aupplementary 
Catalogue of Sanekrit and Pali Book* t» the Britiah Mueeum 
appeared in 1893, ant^hia Catalogae of Banakrit MBS. in thf 
Britiah Muaeum in 1202, after hia retirement, in 1898, on 
account of ill*health canaed by the deep-aeated diaeaae which 
eventually proved fatal. 

In 188ti he waa elected to the Profeaaorahip of Sanskrit at 
University College, London, a post which he held till 1903, 
when he succeeded Professor Cowell at Cambridge, having 
held <^he subordinate post of Univoraitv Lecturer in Sanskrit 
since tba death of Mr. R. A. Neil in 19^0. 

Qn two o<\^Asion8 he made " cold weather ’* tours in Nepad 
and other parts of India, chiedy in the interests of the 
University Library, Cambridge. The first of these, in 
1884-5, resulted in the acquisition of about 500 Sanskrit 
MSS. Of this tour he published an extended report in his 
Journey of Literary and Archceological Reaearch in Nepal and 
Northern India (1886). One of the nine Sanskrit insoriptiona 
which he discovered on this occasion was of special im- 
portance, since it supplied the clue to the early chronology 
of Nepi^ and to the determination of the Qnpta era.* 

From hia second journey, in 1898-9, he brought back 
to Cambridge some 90 MSS. An account of some of tl^t 
other results then obtained — his discovery of MSS. in ygfj 
early characters and of inscriptions — is given in his report 
to the Vice-Chancellor, which was published in the Canibridga. 
University Reporter for 28rd November, 1899, and reprinti^ 
in our Journal for 1900, p. 162. 

In 1902 appeared the last fasciculus which eomplelt^ 
his edition with critical notes of the Sanskrit text of, 
I3|ip ^il^daamueeaya, published in the Bibliotheca BnddhiM 
the anspioes of the Imperial Academy of Seiaooaa gSkf 

aftka Smfu J>is isi », f. Its ijd. pg, it, ITtU 
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Si Petersburg. He was engaged in collaboration with 
l)t. Bouse on a translation of this important compendium 
of Buddhist doctrine at the time of his death. In 1903 he 
published an annotated text of the Subhdfita-samgraha, and 
in 1905, in association with his friend Louis de la Vall4e 
PouMin, he submitted to the Oriental Congress at Algiers 
the first part of a summary of the Bodhisattvabh&mi, a text* 
book of the Yogacara school. The three works last 
mentioned represent the branch of study — the Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature of the Mahayana — which he had 
specially made his own, and for which such abundant materials, 
collected in no small degree by himself, exist in the 
University Library at Cambridge. 

Married in 1898 to a lady who was able to take an interest 
in his studies and to share the intellectual pleasures which 
appealed most strongly to his nature, and succeeding at 
a comparatively early age to the Professorship at Cambridge 
and to an Honorary Fellowship at his college, he might 
have looked forward to a life of happiness and useful 
scholarly work ; but these hopes were destined to be realised 
only for a brief period. During a great part of the 
three years for which he held the Professorship, he had 
io struggle with ill-health and often to carry on his work 
while racked with pain. When at last it was decided by his 
medical advisers that an operation of the gravest character 
was necessary, he accepted the terrible ordeal with a quiet 
fortitude which, I thiuk, cannot be better illustrated than 
bj the last communication which I received from him— 
a postcard dated 29th November, 1905 : “ To-morrow I am 
off to the surgeon in Liverpool, 1 fear for many weeks — if 
not for good. But it is no use *dpffveuf wpiv To/t&prt 

— ^Bver yours, C. B.” 

For three and a half months he lay at Liverpool, tended 
with nnoeaaing care by Mrs. Bendall ; but no means could 
•toy the increasing weakness, and he passed away oa 
Wodnoiday, 14th March, 1906. 

BondalPs chief oharaoteristios as a soholar were the' 
ogOlMioity of his tastes* the wide eximit of his haowledgak^ 
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and his sympathy with students of every kind who Ware 
trjring to do good oonsoimitious work. It may be that, until 
towards the end of his life, his many interests prevented him 
in some degree from concentrating his great powers on any 
one special subject ; but it is certain that, at all times, they 
made his advice especially valuable, for they enabled him 
to see things in theii true perspective, and to consider the 
various branches' of /earning in their relation to the great 
field of human knowledge. Many indeed are the students 
both in this country and abroad who stand indebted to his 
sympathy and good counsel. His unaffected modesty, and 
the affectionate esteem in which he was held among his 
friends, are well shown in a sentence of a letter from 
Mrs. Ealand, who knew him from ^ is boyhood, to her 
brother, Mr. W. Marsh. Referring to a visit which he paid 
to Bath, sh& says : “ It was so delightful to have him here 
last year, and to find how absolutely unaltered he was — ^the 
same faithful friend, interested and interesting in so many 
ways, and so singularly retiring about his own position and 
his own knowledge. I do indeed owe him a debt of gratitude, 
and I only wish it was possible for my children to find suck 
a comrade.’' 


E. J. Bapson. 




ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Aita.bsta 8anhita of the Black Yajur Veda. 1906. Sto. 
(Anapdatrama Sanskrit Senes, vol. xlii, 8.) 

Fmehamiir 

Arden, A. H A Progressive Oiammar ./f the Telbgu Language. 
2nd ed'^ion Madras, 1905 < 

From the JPtMiikert. 


Barnett, L 1). 

1906 8v«. 


Some Sayings from the Upanishads. Zasukssp 

From ike FitUiakssm. 


Bell, 0. A Manual of Colloquial Tibetan. Calemtta, 1906. OeOv 

I*resented kjf the Msiia afftte, 

BUm, F. J , and Macaliiter, U A. S. Excavations in Palestine, 
1898-1900. London, 1902. 4to. 

{Palestine JSzploration Fund.) 


Blninhardt, Professor J. F. 
Office. Tol. ii, pt. 4. 
London, 1906. 8 Vo 


Catalogue of the Library ol the Indie 
Bengali, Oriya, and As sa me se 9MUha« 

Prese nt e d iy tke Adia 
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1896 *Dutt, Babu Kedar Nath, Bhakti Vindda; Satasan 
Bhajankuti, Puri P. 0., Orissa ; Swarupganf P. 0., 
Nadia; 181, Maniktala Street, Calcutta, India. 

1904 *DuTr, Giriudrauath, cjo Her Highness the Makarame 
of Hutwa, Hutwa, P. 0. Chopra, Bengal, India. 

1894 *Dutt, M. N., 40, Nayan Chand DuU Street, Calentta, 
India. 

1898 *Dutt, Eomesh Chandra, C.I.E., cfo Messrs. OrissHaiy j 
Co., 54, Parliemsent Street, Westsnmster, 8. W. 


1908 *SDwaxiM, £., Oriented Basis and Messnseripto D e p a rt - 
meed, Britkh M ue eam ,'W.C, 

Oohmftl Bobeit, kde 59<A Regiment, MtssAsm 
Basnee, Sax as m dh a m , Ssffiii. 


1908 



1«0 m6 Six Charlei, ]LO.]C.a., aS., 

Uhwtrni^ of Miiid0 MoU, 

Onuent, Shtsfieli. 

1897 *§Elli8, Alexander George, JBriHoh JCmwm; 32, IFithto 
Road, SamptUai, N. W. 

1904 *EiTixeHiLVSEX, Ifsurioe, I^amurtiratto ii***' MimixK 
Qomtottu. 


1902 Faitsdaate, Herbert Charles, C.S.I., e/o Mutr*. JET. S. 
King ^ Co., 9 , Pall Mall, S.W. 

1881 *fFAUGi;£8, J., 81, Rue de Pane, Montnwrmxg, Soino 
et One, Plante. 

1880 *tFARiDiiNji, Jamshodji, C.I.E., Private Seoretary to 

Ills Excellency the Minister, Myderahad, Dekkan^ 
Inita. 

Hok. Fausboll, Professor Ur. Y., 87, Nordre Fattmn^f 
Fredeitkshorg, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

1905 *Fazl, Sheikh Abul, LL.l)., Jullundker Ctty, Panjclkf 
India. 

1902 *Fenton, Ferrur, 8, Kings Road, Mitcham, 8, Ft. 

1877 *fFEB 0 U 80 X, A. M., Frognal House, Hampstead, N.W, 
150 1877 *fF£BoirsoN, Donald W., Samanala, 20, Beeoh Heme 
Road, Croydon. 

1888 *fFEBeTr 880 N, The Right Hon. Sir James, Bart., K.C.M.G., 
G.C.S.I., 80, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 

1901 *FsBec 8 - 0 K, J. C., X.C.S., Assistant Settlement OfiesTt 
Bareilly, N. W.P., India. 

1904 *Fxbbieu, Theodore, Commissaire de In Marine d lord 
du Ccdedonten, Eeole de Canomage, Tesden {Vnr), 
France. 

1881 *Fvni, Alexander, British ConenUUe, Chioage, 11,8 Jk, 

1887 Pnrv, Mrs., The Elms, Brook Green, W. 

1893 *Fiiiot, Louis, Director adfoint d Vieede dee Mntte 
Modes, 11, Rue Poueein xvi*, Pmrie, Frmm. 

1877 $FuBr, J. F., C.I.E., FluD., l.C.8. (rat), 8^ Imf M 
Rned, Ealing. 

I8Q9 *F«b>is, Edmund, 16, BeereJUU Flaee, 8t. X eai mM 
ess‘8ea. 
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im ” *FBmB, £. D. H., China Conndar Ssrvioe, H.B.M. 
ConndaU, Shanghai, China. 

BO 1886 §!E'siziat, B. W., LL.B., I.C.S. (retired), Zonion 
Institution, Finshury Cireus, E.C. 

1897 Miss If., 7, Camden Place, Regent Street, 

Cambridge. 


1899 *Qait, Edmund Albert, Commissioner, Burdwan District, 

Hoogly, Bengal, India. 

1894 *GAirauLi, Sanjiban, Head Master, The Mah&r&ja's 

CoUege, Jeypore, India. 

1881 ^Gaudkeb, Christopher T., HB.M. Coneg^, Amoy, 
China. 

1890 §Ga8ter, M., Fh.D., 193, Maida Vale, TV. 

1865 fGATNBE, C., M.D., r.R.S.E. 

1895 *Grhiki, Licut.'Gol. G. E., Bangkok, Siam. 

1902 *Ghike, Moung Ohn, G.I.E., 26, Lewis Street, Rangoon, 
Burma. 

1904 *Ghobe, Babu Jogendra Chandra, Tagore Law Professor, 
Calcutta High Court, Calcutta, India. 

.70 1905 ^];GH08E,J'yoti8h Chandra, 58, 

1893 *Ghobe, Hon. Dr. Bashbehary, C.I.E., 56, Mirsapur 
, Street, Calcutta, India. 

1893 *tGiB8on, Mrs. J. Young, LL.D., Castlebrae, Chesterton 
Road, Cambridge. 

Hov. Goejs, Professor De, Leiden, Holland. 

1897 *Gokha£B, Professor Gopal Krishna, C.I.E., 101, Ctoil 
Lines, Poona, India. 

1864 f§Qou>8iin>, Ifajor-Gen. Sir F. J., C.B., X.C.S.I., 
Hov. YiCE-P&BsinENT, 29, Phoenix Lodge Mansions, 
Brook Green, Hammersmith, W. 

Hoir. 1893 Gh>u«iHKB, Professor Ignaz, tu HcUd-utaa 4, 
Buda Pest, Hungary. 

1900 *6om>Ai,, The Thakur Sahib, Gondel, H etS kie n t ear, 

India. 

1884 *fOoBFAB8BAS, Thakur, Tatsoidar of Baimoem, AMgarh, 
Badia. 

1888 OosBW, Majw-Qeneral If. V. Edward, C.B,, Wodlgalo 
Bbms, Dedham, Bssea. 
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180 1900 OBAXtov, F. H. 

1894 *(hu.T, J., Pnftuor ofPaU, Etmg0m Citlkg«,'Bunm. 
1905 ^];Gbat, Miss Winifred, Pariltmiiy Surhtoi*. 

1904 *GBBT-l>owinBe, John de, 4, Fairlie Plane, Caieutta^ 

India. 

1898 *GEBBKTrp, Kev. Albert W., Tha PrinoipaVa Lodg», 
8t. Joht ’« Sail, Highbury, N. 

1884 Gbiebbon, George A., C.I.E., Ph.D., Pa^llj^iamham, 
M^amberl^, Surrey. 

1852 *fGBiFFErH, K. T. H., C I.E., Kotagiri, Nilgirif 
8. India. 

1890 *Gbo88Et, Joanny, 5, Boulevard dee Paine, Sanary, Far, 
France. 

Kon. 1890 Gubernatis, Conte Comm. Angelo De, 11, Ftiir 
San Martino, Pome, Italy. 

1897 •Guest A. Rhu\on, 14, Bedford Square, W.C. 

190 Hon. '^8 Guidi, Professor Ignace, 24, BoWghe 0*8eure, 
Bom, Italy. 

1905 •Gupta, Ganga Prasad, Benaree, India. 

1904 •Gupta, Hem Chandra Das, Profeeeor of Geology, 
Prendency College, Calcutta, India. 

1904 •Gttpta, Iswar Chandra Das, Pleader, Arrah, Shahaibady 
India. 

1901 •Gupta, Rajani Kanta, Aeeietant Surgeon of Arrak, 
Shahtthad, India. 

1894 •Gubdon, Capt. Philip R. T., I.S.C., Aeeietant Ceenm 
mieeioner, Shillong, Aeeam, India. 


1883 •Hasoabd, Sir W. H. D., E.C.B., H.B.M. MMetor 
Buident and Conetd- General to the BepuUio of fka 
Equator. 

1908 •Haoopian, Professor Q., 25, CheeUton R oa d , PWliaM, 
8.W. 

1898 •Haio, Captain T. Wolseley, L8.C., The Ro oi dmt g, 
Hyderabad, India. 

1908 •Haxin, W*in, TeaMeerofTmhek, Camhr idg o JMeamdi^, 
18, T m mjfing ton Street, Cemibridge. 

MO lOM •Bavanr, Ber. O., Amerioan Softiot M M o n, 

Eham» l^pper Bearma. 



1904 *HiQT7s, Ifaulavi Aba Moaa Ahmad at»t D<m«« OoUtgt, 

Dttoea, Btngdl, India. 

1002 ^HaBOoaosB, l^a A. L. B., 25, Botmdary Boai, K. W. 
1897 *Habii>ab, Harderram ITanabhai, BarriBUr-a^Laa, 
161, Malahar SiU, Bombay, India. 

1883 fHaTFBiU), Captain G. T., late Dragoon Ouardt, Sarte 
Down, Margate. 

18S4 *tHiiaKO, Lieat.-Gol. Dempster, Deputy Conmietioner* 
Police Force, Madrae. 

1885 fHxirDSBSOir, George, 7, Mincing Lane, E.C. 

1900 Hkbtz, Ifiss, 20, Avenue Bead, N.W. 

1880 *EBByBT, The Hon. D. F. A., Weetjielde, Aldeiurgh, 

Suffolk. 

1905 *HETEEBiireTOK, Arthur, Principal of the government 

Collegiate School, Rangoon, Burma. 

210 1888 *§H] 1 WITT, J. Francis K., Holton Cottage, Wheatley, 
Oxford. 

1897 *HiLt, Gray, Mere Hall, Birkenhead. 

1901 *Hiix, Bev. J. B., S.P.6. Mtuion, Battda, HP., 

India. 

1885 *tHirneLKT, Alfred E., Commieeioner of Chinese Customs, 
and Chinese Secretary to the Inspeetor-Oeneral of 
Customs, Peking; 26. Old Queen Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

1891 *HiB8CBrBi.n, H., Ph.D., Lecturer on Semitics at 

Jewish Collie, Tavistock Square; 14, Banddlph 
Oardens, H.W. 

1902 *HirTiH, Moung Tha, Barrister-at-Law, Mouhnein, 

Burma. 

1897 *HoDesoK, Mrs. Brian, Pasture Wood House, Ahinger, 
Dorking; Villa Himalaya, Mentone; 53, Stsmhepe 
Gardens, S. W. 

1200 ^Hobbiox, Dr. A. F. Badolf, 8, Northsaoor Boai, 
Osffard. 

1881 Hoit, 'William, D.Iitt, Ashleigh Hsase, Lmden Bead, 

Beifford. 

1807 Hope Waddell, Profsasor of Somitio L mg u mp a 

and IBorata r e , Mmsvhosier, 80, A«s4 JBead, 
jr^eke^^ 

490 1908 «tS«uon, Oelmel W. B. M., OMr J aiw i my tv 

Gnurtmtal, Xahtro; 28, Jaf ii p i ' a l JMA 



1889 Li<mel ChsrleBr Vmmkt Stniti, 

Cem^€f«ntr»l, Tkmt$in, CMm. 

1808 fHosmcAir, 7. J,, 1C.P., i>UNotM Biiim, 20, Byi* 
Park Ttrraee, W. 

1901 |];Ho8FObd, John Stroud, 20, 8t. PloM, 8.W. 

1892 *HouoaToir, Bernard, Dvpwty CommwMOiMr, Mouhnamy 

Hon. 1902 CoDTsuA, Professor, Tha Vhivanily,, WiruM, 
BoUani. 

1905 *HnK, Mir Musharof ul, Vhivtrtity Union, JEHnhuryh, 
N.B. 

1905 *HnBAiK, Sjed Asghar, Barriaier-at-Lem, Qrvjfo In», 
W,C. 


189S *lnNES, John B., Straitt Servtee, Stngaporo. 

1879 fX-%TiHS, W., Bolliaeroft, Caatlmau, BtKUMO, 8.W, 

280 1901 ’'XTBu, Sri Kanti, Managtr, Pantion JkparimoKt, 
Oovern$nent Office, Madrae, India. 


1888 *jACKBoir, Arthur Mason Tippetts, efo Meetre. Orinilay, 
Oroome, ^ Co., Bombay. 

1901 §*Jacob, Colonel G. A., Oahridge, Bodhill. 

1893 f Jaoo-Tbelawkt, Major-General, Coldroniek, Liohoari, 
Cornwall. 

1865 *fJAixi8HA]r Pass Bahasoob, Bajah, BnradiM, 

Sohilkhand. 

1904 *jALA£-VDDiir, Mirza, Lahore, India. 

1878 *JABniirB, Sir John, K.C.I.E., M.F., 84, Lmwaakr 
Oate, W. 

1901 ^jAunnnt, W. E., The Ageney, Bowgong, BtmMkhemi, 
Mia. 

1903 Jabuxt, Colonel H. B., C.I.E., Bewth Ledge, JMnr* 
heme, Beat Orinetead. 

1881 •fjATAZAB, Idont-Colonel ktauaem B. 0., Xheer Mead, 
Bendra, near Bemhay. 

S4t 1904 ^ATAKAB, M. B., Ceemen Meem, L deeei bf e Bm, WIC, 
1MB •t^AimoKinr, Thakar.0iii^ Megieinde mi MAetUm 
ef Seen Beragme, Bil ae jm r, flw ri h rf JtaMlMiV 

Jftffff 
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1900 *JxiriiujiDA6A, C., 1064, ' Waimt lf«wton 

HifMmdt, Ma»$., U,8.A. 

1882 *fJivATABAr43reA,*B«v. F. C., Sudihut Honk {formerly 
Mis Exeelleney Prinee Priedang), 

1904 *JoHV8ioir, Beginald Fleming, Beereiwry to Government, 
Wei-hai-Wei, China. 

How. 1904 JoLiiT, ProfeBsor Julius, The Unwereity, Wurzburg, 
Bavaria. 


1901 *Kahta, C. Sri, Beaumonde, Rotmead Place, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Hoir. 1899 Eababacee, Professor J., Vienna, Anemia. 

1900 *Eabkasia, B. P., Tardeo, Bombay, India. 

1900 Keith, Arthur Berriedule, B.G.L., 49, Albert Bridge 
Road, 8. W. ; Colonial Office, Downing Street, 8. W. 

250 1864 *fKBitBAix, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Arnold, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., 
62, Lowndes Square, 8. W. 

1896 *ExKHEnT, Miss Louise, Concord, ifasA., U.8.A. 

1891 §Kznnedt, James, Hon. Tbeasubbb. 14, Frognal Lane, 
Finchley Road, N. W. 

1890 *Ebbala Yaumjl, His Highness, C.S.I., Valeyukoil 
Tamburam Trivandrum, Trmaneore State, Madras, 
India. 

Hon. Kbbn, Heinrich, Professor of Sanskrit, Utrecht, Holland. 

1896 *E1ean, Gazanfar Ali, I.G.S., Assistant Commissioner, 
Chanda, C.P., India. 

1904 *Ehan, H. M. a. Husein, Pembroke College, Cambridge 

Hon. 1872 Kielhobn, Geheimer BegierungsrathDr. F.,G.I.E., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Gottingen, 21, Hainhokweg, 
Germany. 

1802 Kuo, Major J. 8 ., I.S.C. {retired), St. Albans, 
16, Clarendon Road, Southsea. 

1884 *Knre, Lucas White, C.S.I., LL.1)., F.8.A., Roebuck 
HeM, Co. Dublin, Ireland, 

960 1009 *Knre,W. Joseph Hai^g, W s Oes ee i eHatt, St emb ri ig e . 

1884 Eustace John, 61, ifs>4s« Road, Hsae, Smasa. 

1804 XupR, Bar. A., ITiarebiB, Hiesd Head, Jitrfswsrs. 

1904 *H<»uao«, Mangesh RairrUUr, JagaamaRs 

JRamgelaea, Guergemea, Reasbay, Rsdsa, 



1904 

to Supenutendont Imponal &mutte^, CoHtrtd iVo- 
vmeio, Nagpur, C.P., InUtt, 

1901 *Laii, Py. Munna, Cwtl Surgowk, Banoia CUy, N.W.P., 

India. 

1904 *La£, Hon. Munshi Madho, Chowihmiba, Btnaroa, JMUa. 

1902 *LAin>BEaG, Oount C., Chamberlain to H.M, the Ning 

of Stgeden and Norway, Akadmuetratee 1 1, Wnnieh, 
(Germany. 

Son. 1880 Laeuan, Charles B., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Harvard College, 9, Farrar Street, Cembridge, 
Mass., U.8.A. 

1884 *fLABSDEi.L, Bov H. H., D.D., Morden CeUege, 

Blaekheath, S F. 

270 1*74 Lawsence, F. W., Hilleote, Lansdown, Bath. 

1901 , *Leadbeater,'W’., cfo Theosophtcaf Soetety, 42, Margaret 
Street, Sydney, Australta. 

1900 §Lee-'Warnee, Sir W., E.G.S.L, Eaton Tower, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey. 

1899 Leoge, F., 6, Gray's Inn Square, W.C. 

1896 *L£ioh, Colonel H. P. P., C.I.E., cjo Messrs. Orindlay ^ 
Co., 64, Parliament Street, JVestminster. 

1883 *Le Mesubjer, Cecil John Beginald, BarrUter-at-Zaw, 
Perth, Western Australia. 

1878 *fLEPPEB, C. H. 

1880 Strange, Guj, 3, Fta S. Franeeseo Peaerim, 

Florence, Italy. 

1890 *Letb 80 n, Henry 0. A., Deputy CommUstoner, Sangoon, 
Burma 

1885 ILewis, Mrs. A. S., LL.P., CasUebrae, Cambridge. 

280 1897 *Lari>sAT, Bev. Jamei, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., P.O.S., 

F.B.S.E., Sprtnghtll Terrace, Ktknamotk, N.B. 

1879 *Locehabt, J. H. Stewart, C.M.G., Oaamiteianer, 

Wn-hai-Wet, China. 

1898 ^Lotes, David, 61, Bua da Eeeola Pedyteehsica, Iddboa. 
1882 tliOVEEACE, The Bight Hon. the Bari, 9, St. Qeargie 
Ptaee, 8.W. 

1895 *fLowsix, P., 58, State Street, Baetees, U.SjL 
1904 Caftain C. K, lf.A., Imluna Amj, Agwev 

mtendent of Gautteer, hsdere, C.L, e/e JKmMi. 
Grv e ihg , Graeme, f Oe., Sembag, JMia. 
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ISftS *LTnra(nr, 'Walter, Stftimmt Qfieer, Mitinptin, IT.P., 

India. 

1904 *Lwin', Maang Tun, Senior Magiatrato, Baaaein, Bumut. 
1899 §Lta£l, Sir Charles James, S.G.S.I., LL.B., Yice- 
PsEsiDEirc, 82, Cornwall Gardena, 8.W. 

1889 f§LTOir,H. Thomson, F.S.A., 34, St. Jamea'a Street, 8. W. 


290 1898 *MACAirLiFrE, M., B.A., I.C.S. (ret.), 10, Sinclair 
Gardena, Weat Kensington, W. 

1898 Macsonals, A. B.., 10, Chester Street, S. W. 

1900 *Macdonald, Duncan B., Hartford Theologieal^Seminarg, 

Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 

1882 *§Macdonell, Arthur A., M.A., Ph.D., Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit, Fellow of Balhol ; 107, Banbury Road, 
Oxford, 

1887 *McDoT7Ati,, "William, Vice- Consul, Mahammerah, through 

Bushire, Persia. 

1901 ^Mackeitzib, a. St. Clair, Professor of English and Logic, 

State College oj Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, 
U.8.A. 

1894 *MACLAaAN, £. D., Under Secretary Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Lahore, Punjab, India. 

1900 *Maluck, Babu Ramani Mohun, Zemindar ofMeherpore, 

Nuddia, Bengal, India. 

1904 ^Maejee, Purshottam Yisbram, fVarden Road, Bombay, 
India. 

1901 *M£ppii.^, E. 1. Yarugis, Editor of the Malayalam 

Manor&ma, KUtfayam, Dravancore, India. 

800 1889 *]£aboouovth, Rot. D., Professor of Arabic, 88, 
Woodstock Road, Oxford, 

1902 *lCiiucB, Rer. John £., D.D., Burma,''* 147, Lower 

Addiscomhs Road, Croydon. 

1904 *Mabsi»iI, £., Pemlnrolto House, Bath Road, Chdtesiham. 
1901 ^Maxshau., J. H., Director- General of Areheeolafy, 
Raa en s dah , Simla, India, 

1806 *KAaiRn, Chailea J., 8, Greycoat Geariens, Fietoria 
J^reet, 8.W. 

1888 Hamm, John Homy, Meutroee Mssrn, Petendsmn. 
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1898 *]£axweix, W. Q«oq;e, Sinutt Hk^ S 0 rvioe, 

1894 *Mat, a. J., Heckthourm, Ibri^rUft JSoai, 

MiddUtex. 

1905 *Mazx7mdab, Baba Bijaya Ghandta, Phader^ Sanibtdpw^ 

C.P., India. 

1894 Mea.s, G. B,. S., 42, Cheyna Covrt, C1uh$a, S.W. 

810 1901 •Mbitoh, K P. Padmanabha, Siyh (fourt Vadik, 
EmahitaiR, Cochin, 8. India. 

1900 *ME^9ir, STanhi Krishna, B.A., Todtakadi Homo, 
Ernalculam, Cochin State, Madras Pros., India. 

1899 *Meston, James Scorgic, Zrd Seorstary to Cfovsmmant 

N.W.P. and Oudh, Allahabad and Naini Tad, 
India. 

Kon. Metnabd, Professor Barbier dc, Membrs do VlnttiUk, 
18, Boulevard do Magenta, Paris, FVanee. 

1898 Miesegakb, Herman, 37, Porchvtter Terraee, W. 

, 1863 *'t'.LEs, Colonel Samuel B., Bombay Staff Corps. 

1897 *kiLL8, Laurence Heyworth, M,A., D.D., Profeaaor 
of Zend Philology, 218, Iffley Road, Oxford. 

1903 *Mib Iudad Au, M.B., Kapurthala, Pemjab, India. 

1899 *Misua, Kamshaukai, M.A., Officiating Magistrate amd 

Collector, Ghaztpur, U.P., India. 

1903 *Mitea, S. M., 62, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 

320 1874 *Mocklee, Licut.-Col. E., Bombay Staff Corps, PoUtiaad 
Agent, Muscat. 

1905 *Modi, E. M., opposite Grant Road Station, Selattr 
Road, Bombay, India. 

1905 *Moi>i, Bustam Jivanji Jamshedji, 16, Tribvm Road, 
Earls Court, S.W. 

1882 *fMoHAHUL VisHuUi Pakbia, Pandit, Oorepdrd 
Mohallu, Muttra, N. W.P., India. 

1884 Holoxet, Sir Alfred, K.C.M.O., Is^atestone MM, 
Essex. 

1900 Mown, Mrs., The Poplars, Avenue Road, N. W. 

1901 MojrTEFioEB, Claude, 12, Portman Square, TV. 

1877 gMoEBU, Henry, Eaatcote Some, St. JahsCa Pari, MaA> 
heath, 8.E. 

1881 Monuaev, Walter, M.P., 77, CraasmM Maad, 9,W.t 
MiaUum Tam, ReU Rmk, Leeda. 

188 } •flMn, H. Balloa, Chiiata Imperial Oerieme, S i mp ta di 
* 26 , OU Qeaen Street, WeekmAer, S. W. 



00 100 ^088, E. Waddy, DiMutf 

1996 fMuKBSJEE, Sabu Najendra Natb, M.A,, 

Profm^rof JEngluh Literature^ Maharajah e CoNege^ 
Jaipur y Pofputana, India. 

1882 *Mueebji, Fhanibhusan, Inapeetor of Sohoohy Presidency 
Divisiony Bengal; 57, Jhowtolah Ready Ballygunje^ 
Calcuttay India. 

1901 ♦Mukebji, Senoy Vehari, Professor of History and Logic, 
8t. Andrew^s College, Gorakhpur, N. W.P., India. 
1904 ^Mukhebjea, Babu Satia Chandra, Advocate, %2d Street, 
Mandalay, Burma. 

1904 ♦Mtohebji, Babu Harendra Krishna, 54, Sankaripara 

Road, Bhotoanipur, Calcutta, India. 

1900 ^Muliyil Kbisheam, B.A., Malayalam Trf^slator to 
Government and Professor at the Presidency College, 
Madras, India. 

1905 *Mulla, Yusuf I., 1, Ttoenty-eighth Street, Rangoon, 

Burma. 

1895 ^Mulleb-Hebs, Dr. £•, Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University, Berne, 47, Bffingerstrasse, Switzerland. 
1898 ♦Mysore, H.H. the Maharaja, The Palace, Bangalore, 
8. India. 


840 1903 ♦Naib, Ghitar Madhanan, Barrister •aULaw, Madras, 
India. 

1898 ♦Nabteoff, Alexis de, Tand^ov, Ruesia. 

1801 ♦Nathan, P. Kama, The Hon., Cohmho, Ceylon. 

Hon. Natille, Edouard, D.C.L., Maiaguy, near Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

1901 Kwojl, J.W., Professor of Indian Law, University CelBege; 

12, HoUani Park Avenue, W. 

1860 ♦fNxLBON, James Henry, M.A., Cudialore, Madras, Iniia^ 
1900 ♦Nimx, Henry Biyere, Assistant ^ Commissioner, 
A l l aka h a d, U.P., India. 

1905 ♦Nicnoixa, W. H., Arekesdlogieal Surveyor for VmUei 
JVooinees, Ifmni Tal, India. 

18M iL A., 51, Bateman Street, OasnMApo* 

Hoir. HSMMwnii PirofeMor Theodor, Strasskury, G e rm an y^ 
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350 1908 ^lIorcB, W. P., t6, StrMthm^ 

Common^ 8. fF., and Common Mmh LkiioMo Jnn, 
JT.C. 

1 900 *0ertel, C, H. , Barrister-at-Law, Lahore^ Panjah^ India. 

1900 ’"‘Oertel, F. D., Bonares^ U.P.^ India. 

1901 *Oftahi, Fasamaro H., Sigaohi Hongwanai^ Kyoio^ 

Japan. 

1904 *Oli), W. Gorn. 
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HEW 8BSIXS. 


Tub following works of this sopies are now for sale at the 
rooms of the Royal Asiatic ScfUety, 22, Albemarle Street, 
London, W. Price 10s. a volume, except vols. 9, 10, 16. 

I, 2. Rehat^ek (E.). Mir £Ih wand’s “ Rau^at-us-Safi,” 
or “ Garden of Parity.” Part I (Vols. I and II), containing 
the lives of the prophets from Adam to Jesus, and other 
historical matter. 1891 and 1892. 

3, 4. Part II (Vols. I and II) of the above, containing 
a life of Muhammad. 1893. 

t). Part II (Vol. Ill) of the above, containing the lives 
of Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthm&n, and 'All, the immediate 
successors of Muhammad. 1894. 

6. TA'w^B^ (C. JL). The Katha Kosa, a coUectiofl of 
Jain stones, translated from Sanscrit. 1895. 

7. Ridding (Miss C. M.). Bat^a’s Eadambari. 1896. 

8. CowEi.i, (Professor E. B ) and Mr. Thomas (of Trinity 
College, Cambridge). Bii^a’s Ilarsa Carita. 1897. 

9,10. Steing^ss (F.). The last twenty-four MakAmats 
of Abu Muhammad al Kasim al Hariri, forming Vol. II ; 
Chenery’s translation of the first twenty-four Makamats sold 
with it as Vol. I. 1898. Price 15«. a volume. 

II. Gasikr (M.). 'The Chronicles of Jerahmeel, or the 
Hebrew Bible Historiale. A collection of Jewish legends 
and traditions translated from the Hebrew. 1899. 

12. Davids (Mrs. Rhys). A Buddhist manual of psvoho- 
logical ethics of the fourth century n.c., being a translation 
of the Dhamma Sang^ni from the Pali. 1900. 

13. Beveridge (Mrs. H.). Life and Memoirs of Ghilbadan 
Beg am, aunt of Akbar the Great, translated from the Pernan. 
1902. With illustrations. 

14. 15. Watters (T.). On Yuan Chwang’s Travels, 
Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushell. 1905-6. 

16. JamI. The Lawa’ib. Facsimile of an old US., with 
a trandation by E. H. Whikfibld, M.A., and IfiBsa 
Uu^aMMAD Eazwini, and a preface on the inflnenoe of 
QlaA philoeophy upon Sufism. Price ds. 

17. BAMinT (L. D.). Antaga^dasio : the eighth Anga 
of the fam Scriptural Canon, fmkrit text and traaaltttioii. 

^ In prm. 
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Arrangements have been made for the publication of the 
Idfiowing 

(1) Gerini (Lieut.-Col. G. E.). Researches on Ptolemy’s 

Geography. {In the press.) 

(2) WiNTERNiTZ (Dr. M.). Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 

in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Library, with an 
Appendix by Mr. F. W. Thomas. 8vo ; pp. xvi, 
340. (Price 5«., or 3«. &d. to members.) 

(3) Hirsohfbld (Dr. H.). New Researches flito the 

Composition and Exegesis of the Qoran. 4to; 
pp. 166. (Price 5s., or 3s. <&d. to members.) 

(4) Dames (M. Longworth). The Baloch Race. A 

Historical and Ethnological Sketch. (Price 5s., 
or 3s. Orf. to members.) 

(6) Le Strange (Guy). Description of Persia and 
Mesopotamia in the year 1340 a.d., from the 
Nuzhat-al-Kulub of Harad-Allah Mustawfi, with 
a summary of the contents of that work. (Price 
5s., or 3s. 6r/. to members.) 

(6) Browne (Professor E. G.). Chah&r Maq&la • (“ Four 

Discourses”) of Nidh&mi-i-‘Arudi«i-Samarqandi. 
(Price 3s.) 

(7) OooRiNOTON (O.), M.D., F.B.A. A Manual of 

Musalman Numismatics. (Price 7s. Qd.) 

(8) Grierson (G. A.), C.I.E. The Pi£ca Languagee of 

North-West India. {In the press.) 


The above works, so far as ready, are for sale at the Ofliee 
of tise Sooiely : 

38, ALBRMARI.1 STREET, LONDON, W. 
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LEIPZIG, 

OBIBNTAL BOOKSBI,>IjEB, 


Official Agent to the India Office, Agent for the sale of the 
Government Publications, the Pnblioations of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, etc., etc. 


To he isRticd nhortly» 

HARVABD ORIENTAL SERIES. 

Edited with the co-operation of the varioua scholars by Charles Rockwell 
Lanman, Wales Professor of Sanskrit in IlarvMd University. 

Volumes 7 and 8 : ATHARVA-VEDA SAMHITA. 

TrarfcJated with a Critical and Exogetical Commentary by William Dwight 
WHIT71EY, late Professor of Sanskrit in Vale University, etc. Revised and 
Edited by Ciiahleb Rockwtll Lanman. 

Two vols. Ilovul 8vo. pp. 162 nud 1044. Bound in full cloth, gilt top. 

Prico £1 ‘2s. Gd. 

soluiros arc not sold separately. They contain n portrait of Whitney, 
and u Bpochnen oi the i imoiis Kashiuiriaii birch bark manuscript. The first 162 pages 
contain, amon^ other things, a Critical Introduction to this Veda by Professor Lanman . 

Nou tmdy. 

TEXTS ZUR ARABISCHEN LEXIKOGRAFHIE, 

Nach Haudschriften herausgegebeii. By A. Haffner. 

PJOo. Large 8vo. pp. 74, 324. Price 20 marks = £1. 

Containing the Arabic texts oi tliree troatiiieH, almost indispensable for the study of 
the Classical Ard)ic language : the Kitab al-Kalbn al-Tbdal, by Ibr-bs-Sikkit; 
the Kitab ebibll (in tno ditlereut versions), and the Halk el-iniiw, by Al-Asmai. 

Besides, there are lull IihUaoh ut Words, Authors, and Rhymes (100 pages), and 
Critical Notes (73 page**), making the book very handy for use and ready for rdmnee. 


LATEST ORIENTAL CATALOGUES ipott free mavpUeatum]: 
272. INDIAN PHILOLOGY. 3296 items. 

277. GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, and CHRBSTOIIATHIBS, 

4663 items. 

280. EGYPT, 1322 itenw. 

265. SEMITICA, HAMITICA, 1387 itema. 

287. INDICA, IRANICA 17fiO itema (latest purchasee, mdoding tbb 
Library of Profcaaor Soerenken, of CopenDagen). 

688 . THE FAR EAST, 1699 itema (the Library of the bte K. llpair, 
Chineee Interpreter in Shanghai). 

Jn preparatim, 

Cataloffiiea of the Library of the late Dr. E. W. WESTV of London, 
the fine CoUection of the late Dr. 0. v. BOEHTLINGfB[i the fciurm 
Editoor of the Petenborg dictiooaiiei. 



LUZAC & CO. 

ORIENTAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS; 

Oflleial A^nts to the Univerrity of Ghioaeo ; the Imperial Academy 
of Smenoei, St. Fetersharg ; Comitd de TAaie nan^aise ; Siam 
Society, Bangkok; Vedanta Pnhlication Committee, New Tork ; 
International Buddhist Society, Sangoon, etc., etc. 

Lvzao & Co. are able to supply all English, Foreign, and Oriental Books and 
Periodicals. Lists issuea regularly and sent gratis on application. 

LUZAC # CO. have a Large Stock of New and Second-hand Oriental Works, of which 
they ieaue regularly Lists and Catalogues, which are to he had on application. 

LIJZAC'B ORIENTAL LIST. Annual lubscription, Ss., post free. 

VOL. XVII. Nos. 3 and 4. Now Ready. 

Roy. 8vo, cloth, pp. 18C. Price 5s. net. 

HEBItEW HTJMOUB, AND OTHER ESSAYS, 

By J. CHOTZNER. 

“ It deserves to be widely read.” — Scotsman. 

“ Dr. Chotzner’s Book may be recommended to those who desire to have the salient 
facts ol Jewish literature placed before them in a readable and attractive form.” — 
Jewish World. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. vii + 324. Price 8«. 6rf. not. 

THE ARMY OF THE INDIAN MOOHULS: 

Its Organization and Administration. 

By WILLIAM IllVINE, late Bengal Cinl Serricc. 

Now Ready. Price 21*. net. 

A HISTORY OF OTTOMAN POETRY. 

By the laU^ E. J. W. GIBB, M.R.A.S. 

VOLUME IV. 

Edited by EDWARD G BROWNE, M.A., M.B., 

Sir Thomas Adains' Pt'oftsavr of Arabic and Fellow of Pembrokt College in the 
University of Cambndge. 

«<The work ot which this volume is the first instalment is planned on a magnificent 
•oalop and its oiecution, if one may iud^ oi the whole hy a part, will fully answer to 
the oonooption. The dnit volume will taae its right tul place os one of the most ma>terly 
eontribuiions eror made Ui Oriental learning by an English scholar ” — Athenttum. 

8 VO, cloth, gilt, pp. 60. Ihrice li. 6rf. net. 

SOME SAYINQS FROM THE UPANISHADS, 

DONE INTO ENGLISH WITH NOTES. 

By L. D. BARNETT, M.A., D.Litt 
m the Ihpartment of Oriental Books and MSS. of the Brtiuh MuseuM). 

like following eatalogue is now ready and may bo had gratis on appUcatiun to 
LUEAC A Co. 

XXBUOTBXCA OEUMTALIS V. Being a Catalogue 4 Books on the Tnnguagea, 
iZunksmt HiMonr, and Geography ol the FAR EAST. (2434 Noa.) 

lOKDON : LUZAC & Co., 46, Guat UumLi. Steist^ W.C. 

(Cppoeiie the B^Uh Mumm.) 



KARL W. HIERSEMANN, 

International Bookseller and Publisher^ 
LEIPZIG, Konigsstr. No. 3, 

Beg^ to offer the following Books of the highest 
importance to Oriental History and Geography, and 
recently published by him, viz. : 

HANTZSCH (Viktor) und SCHMIDT (Ludwig). Kaitographische Denk- 
maler zur Entdeckungsgeschichte von Amerika, Asien, Australien, und 
Afnka. Aus dem Besitz der Konigl. Oeffentlichen Bibliothek zu 
Dresden. Herausgegeben mit Unterstutzung der Generaldirektion der 
Konigl. Sammlungen fur Kiinsi und VVissenschaft und der K 5 nig- 
Johann-Stiftung. 17 collotype plates in large folio oblong in the size of 
the originals, \Mth descriptive letterpress in German. Leipzig, 1903, 
Tlalf-cloth portfolio. Price 80 marks, or 

Otic hundred copies printed only. 

On 17 collotype plaKs th( work i^product^K 14 miniiscnpt mnp«; of the i6th century, 
which ail ol the In^htst inipoiiinci. to the hisioiy of the discovery of the non- European 
Lontihtn* 

The first phti , repn geniinR the \tlantR is t.iken from .1 drawing by the Portuguese 
cartographer Peru khRNANUi/ daltd 152B Iht thret succeeding plates show 
the oldest Fiench chart of the world known hitherto It was drawn by NiKOLAUS 
Desliens at Dieppe in 1541 and many yt irs ago Henry H.irnsse already said that it 
would l)c of the highest iniportanci to bring this large map to the knowledge of the public. 
Thus this leproduction wiU nuct with a special intirest both in hrance and America, hut 
fjesides it will be welcome to the subsc.ilxrs )f the Hibholhec.i Lmdesiana*' (edited by 
the Earl of C raw ford), to which tin ni ip form- in inciispcnsal>lc supplement. 

The other 13 platis represinl tlu nun I uropean parts of the woild, reproduec*d 
from a nianuscnjit atlas fiy Difxai HoMi M daud is;68, .iiid forming one of the most 
superioi works of this famous Portuguesi c iitogr.iphcr 

Librnries and geographical collections tlu \ini*ncamst Orientalist, Geographer, and 
everybody who ui any way takes an iiiunst in tlu history of early discoveries cannot 
afford to be without ii 

DRITTE ASIATISCHE FORSCHUNGSREISE DES GRAFEN 
EUGEN ZICHY. 7 volumes in large quarto, which, when complete^ 
will contain about 2,400 pages of letterpress in (ierman and Hungarian 
respectively in French and Latin in parallel columns, with about 3, 000 
illustrations and 65 supplements 

Of this gr.'ind work which give full rt puits as to tin scientific results of Count Zichy's 
third ethnographical expedition to Northern \sia iht following volumes are now ready, viz. 

Vol. I. Ethnographiacher Teil. 2 volumes under the title “ Herkunft der 
magyanschen Fischerei,” von Ur. Janko. In large quarto. 708 pages 
text, with 17 plates and 544 illustrations. Leipzig, 1900. 

Price 37 marks 50 pf 

In these two volumes the kvu Dr janko. who was a rnember ot Count Zicby*i 
expedition, gives an account of pnniiiivc methods of fishing m North-Eastern Europe and 
Northern Asa. 

VoL II. Zoologiache Ergebnisse der Dritten Asiatischen Forschongsretae 
dcs Grafcn Euecn Zichy, rcdigicrt von G. Horvath. With 23 platen 
(5 of which in enromo) and 22 illustrations in the text. Leipzig, 1901. 

Price 25 marks. 

In thiAjvoluine the zoological results of the expedition are irealcd upon. 

7 *# furihit volumes are in preparaiion and will appear during ike next 
3 years. Detailed prospectus on ike cempleie work on application. 



rr. KUNIGSSTR, ^^ 


HBGBH mnnz). ALTE METALLTROMMELN AUS SUEDOST- 
AGIEN. Herausgegeben mit Unterstiitzung der Gesellschaft zur 
Forderunj^ deutscher Wissenschaft, Kunst, und Literatur in Bohmen. 
3 vols. with 247 pages of text, accompanied by an Atlas of 45 plates 
in large quarto. Price 100 marks net. 

After 18 years’ researches, in his present work on ancient metal-trums from South- 
Eastern Asia, the well-known author gives valuable contributions to the question respecting 
the ornamentation applied in early Art. 

This question is a very interesting one, and is of the highest importance to the 
archaeology of the Far East. 

SCHULZ (Dr. Walter). Zustande im heutigen Persien, wie sie das Reisebuch 
Ibrahim Begs enthiillt. Aus dem Persischen iibersetzt und bearbeitet. 
xix, 332 pages in octavo, with a coloured map and 84 illustrations, most 
of which are full-page. Price, boards, 23 marks. Cloth, gilt top, 25 marks. 

A most interesting book translated from the Persian, on religion and morals, 
government and people, educational matters, politics and commerce of modern Persia, 
with most interesting views. 

RIG-VEDA-SAMHITA, in the Samhita and Pada texts, reprinted from the 
editio princeps by F. Max Muller. 2nd edition, with the two texts on 
parallel pages. 2 vols. London, 1877. (Published at 32r.) 

Price 16 marks. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY of* GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. F irst Series complete, 20 vols. ; and 
New Series, vols. i to xx. With many plates. London, 1834 to 1888. 
(Subscription price, or about 680 marks.) Complete set. Many 
vols. now out of print. Price 450 marks. 

INDIAN MANUSCRIPT, illuminated by 14 miniatures in gouache-painting, 
showing various representations of the R^gini, the well-known personi- 
fications of Indian pitches. The paintings most carefully drawn and of 
an exceptional beauty and richness in colours. On the back the paintings 
bear the stamp of the previous owner in Persian (TaMik), with the date 
1775. The whole in a red Oriental leather binding. Price 650 marks. 

Size of the p.ainiings 8 by 6J inches. On iho top of c.ich leaf a yellow border with 
the name of the RAgini hliown .ind with ilu* Hindi leyl belonging to it. Both the name 
and the descriptive text in a fine Nagari hand. 

On separate sheets added to Xos. i, 4. 5. 6. 7, 12, 13 and 14, a narralixe of the origin 
of these KAginl is given in Hindi and Hindisiani, but written in Rom.an letters. 

The volume contains the following Ragini. Mz • i. Df‘sabftirAdi-R.~2. Hangal!-R. — 
3. DCvagandhArn-K. — 4, AsAv,ari-R — 5. Madainadhari-R. — 6. Kftin-mftda-R. — 7. G&un- 
daklla-R. — 8. IVkUiI-K. — 9. Kukab.i-R. — 10. Gunakali-R. — ii SOiamallAra-R — 12. Pada- 
maftjnrl-R,— 13. Clujart-R,— 14 DharAsanl-R. 

MARTIN, F. R. AeUerc Kupferarbeiten aus dem Orient. 74 collotype 
plates. Folio. Leipzig. 1902. Cloth. Price 75 marks. 

llic plates reproduce ancient Oriental copj>cr-w'ork : candlesticks, boxes, kettles, 
Ump-bolders, w^nshing- basins, dixir-liitingN, etc (13111 to the 18th ctmturies), from Egypt, 
Mosul, Buchara. Turkestan. Persia, the Caucasus, etc., selected from the famous Martin 
iZoUection at Stuckliolm. 

llie descriptive letterpress, likewise illusiriiicd, will appear shortly. 

Tki folUming caialo^s of second-hand ugors may bt had free of charge 

on appikation, 

Na 274. Orientalitche Spnichen. (Oriental languages : Arian, Hamito- 
Semitic, Turkish-Tatar, Chinese, Japanese, Australian, etc.) 

No. 382. Rnaaland. (Ethnography, history, and geography of Russia from 
the earliest times up to our oays.) 

No. 284. Rnnland. (Literature, original editions and translations, Russian 
langui^e, dialects, bibliography, etc) 

No. 28ft, ji^Moiache Farbenholndiiiitte. (Japanese coloured wood en- 
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XIX. 

THE flAHSKBIT PRATOLI AND ITS HEW-IKDIAlr 
DEBIVATES. 

Bv J Ph VOGEL, Litt.D. 

OOME three years ago, I published a note on the above* 
^ mentioned subject.' Since then, I have been able to 
collect such additional material as to afford conclusive proof 
of what at first could only be advanced as a hypothesis. 
In lajong my conclusions before the readers of this Jonmal, 
I may be excused for first summarizing the ooi^tents of 
my previous paper, which appeared in a publication and in 
a language accessible only to a limited number of students. 

After stating Chat the traditional meaning assigned to the 
Sanskrit word pratoft in the koia* and tlkd*, and also adopted 
by Bohtlingk in the St. Petersburg Dictionary, is that of 
'a broad way, high-street,’* I pointed out that this sense 

> itrhim IT— (Leiden, 1903), p. 235 ff. My attention woe fint drnni to 
the nroUem by Dr. J. K. de Coec’a remark in hie dieserUtkm Anw Omhliitlkli 0 
ttmtvfOgmu M 4fot (Oiaaingen, 1899), p. 65 ff., regnrdiiig tile o eW Bi— cs ^ 
pr tU H to the two greet epici. 

* JhtfeA ntkfi ewtAM, A.X. S, 2, 2, and Ae^. 2, 184 ; «IH |Ml tt s w iii> ya i( 
d^Dr . ; jwwtefi rethpd, iTUat. , retAptiprateaeieuUi^ eemi^, JBssee. 4, 8tL 
Ob tile otiur »»e«d , 4i i rf mt §mrai t *r * «ti kmt, d.KJhr., nad Jllter ieto si Aiai« 
3,80,181 

JAlUe. 1008. 
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cannot well be applied to any of tiie {daces, known to me, 
where the word occurs in eitiier the epic or the classical 
literature. There it is mostly mentioned in connection with 
the fortifications of a city, and must have indicated some 
l<rfty and solid building. This is confirmed by the Mrccha* 
kafikB, where we find the word repeatedly in its Prakrit 
form padoli. My investigation led me to the conclusion that 
the real meaning of pratoH, padoli, is ‘ a gateway, especially 
that of a fortress or fortified city,’ which meaning is still 
preserved in its modem derivative Hindi pol. Finally, 
I suggested that pratoU is possibly a Magadhism, containing 
the same root which is found in the Sanskrit torana and is 
represented in most other Indo-Teutonic languages. 

Here, I wish only to draw attention to a few passages 
from Sanskrit literature which seem to me the most 
convincing.* In the B>amaya^a, ed. von Schlegel, 5, 3, 17, 
we find LahkS described as pdndurdbhih pralolibhir uccdbhir 
abhiaamvrtdm, which I propose to render ‘surrounded (or 
guarded) by white, lofty gateways.’ Here the meaning 
‘ street ’ is clearly inadmissible, on accoimt of abhisamvrtdm 
and of the accompanying adjectives. 

In the same book, 5, 51, 36, Hanuman winds up Rama’s 
message to RSva^a with these threatening words : — 

34. Ya Sitetyabhijanasi yeyaih tisthati te g^he 
Ealaritriti tarn viddhi sarva-Lahka-vinaiinim. 

35. Tad alam Ealapafena Sita-vigraha-rupi^a * 
svayam skandhavasaktena ksemam atmani cintyatam. 

36. Sitayas tejaaa dagdham Rama>kopa>pradipitam 
dahyamanam imaih pa^ya purim satto-pratolikam. 

“Learn that she whom thou knowest as Sita, even she 
who dweUeth in thine house, is no other than the 

* TIm foUowiag m the pltoM, known to me, where prmtoii ooeun: Wm 

1, 10 (t. SchleKel); 2, SO, 17 (67, 20, Oorrerio) ; 6, 3, 17 (▼. Sdtl^gel); 

0, 61« SO, end Os 76, € ; ifeA. 3, 16, 6 12, 09, 66, end 14, 85, 12 ; 

U 14, 02; 42. 124, end 43, 8 ; Sidtip. 3, 04 ; IVMSimkmmriim, 4, 72 ; 

Bllnr law.* L 10. PxOkrti, prnm: JffwA. (ed. Steniler), pp. 90, 132, 102, 
end 104s 

* Beed 
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Angel of Death who will destroy the whole of Lailm. 
Therefore, have done with that nHwg of Death idiioh 
took shape in Site's imprisonment, and which tiiou 
thyself hast slung round thy shoulders. Oh think of 
thine own safety. Behold, lindled by Sita's radiance, 
inflamed by Rama’s wrath, this town burning with 
tower and gate.’.’ 

It will be seen that in this case also the meaning ‘ high- 
road ’ cannot be right ; whereas that of ‘ gate ' yields an 
excellent sense. The same applies to Mahabharata, 12, 69, 
55, where Bhlsma, stretched on his bed of arrows, instructs 
Yudhisthira on the duties of a king : — 

54. Bhandagurayudhagarun yodhagaram^ca sarvateh 
aSvagarati gajagaraii baladhikarauani ca. 

55« poriJdias caiva Eauravya pratolir niskutani ca 

na jatv unyah prapaiyetu guhyam etad Tudhi8|hira. 

Let no outsider sec the arsenals and armouries anywhere, 
the horse-stables and elephant-stables and whatever 
relates to the army, nor the ditches, O son of Kum, 
or the gates and bastions (?). [All] this is seoret, 
0 Yudhisthira.” 

Here, again, the commentator explains pratoA as synonymous 
with rathy&, but fails to add in what manner a king could 
possibly keep the high-roads secret. I may note in pasring 
that his explanation of niskufdni as ffrhdrdmih is hardly more 
satis&ctory. That gates as part of the fortifications should 
not be shown to outsiders is a principle still adhsied to, 
I believe, by military authorities. 

To ^e places quoted in my previous paper, I can add one 
from the Jaina text Prabhavakacarita, 4, 72, an edition cl 
which is being prepared by Papdit Hirananda of tibe 
Archaeological Survey Department. Thme it is tsbied 
how a certain king, Gardabhilla by name, re^jring on his 
siqwmataral powers, neglects all ordinary me a n s ol defaaoe 
whmi the enemy .is threatening his capital 





mi 

dik Ifo iS.bhata-kfip^t^ pu]b>piatolifV aaaoj&yat 
Ijti eiuiti^ porijnaya sulk’d bhupan jagau guruh. 

38. Anavftfuh samik$yedan durgaiii. 

** STaLther did he (Gardabhilla) place soldiers and doors in 
the city-gates. When he had learnt this through 
spies, the friendly guru (Kalakasuri) went to the 
king, as he had seen the fortress unclosed.” 


The kapdta is the door (Latin jmua) of wood or metal, 
whereas pratoti indicates the whole structure (Latin porta) 
built of stone or brick. In the word dvdr{a) we find both 
meanings combined, as in the French porte. The adjective 
dr^hadvdrapratoMa (metrical for -pratolikd ; Ham., %d. von 
Schlegol, 1, 5« 10) can, therefore, be rendered by ‘having 
gates provided with strong doors,’ taking drdhadvdra as 
a bahuvrVd in itself. The w'hole compound is synonymous 
with the immediately preceding expression kapdtatoranavath 

Aiu>ther possessive compound, sopaialyapratolikd (Mah. 
3, 15, 6), I feel inclined to explain as ‘having gates 
provided with spikes,’ the latter serving the purpose of 
protecting the gate against attacks of mounted elephants, 

, by preventing the latter from ramming the gates with their 
heads. 

It is possible that in the same way H&ftapratolika really 
means ‘ having gates provided with turrets ’ {atta) and 
not ‘having gates and towers.’ Both interpretations are 
grammatically possible. 

In the Kathasaritsugara, 42, 124, we meet with the com- 
p/cmcA pratoMvdr, which, in view of the above considerations, 
is to be rendered as ‘ door of the gate ’ : — 

123. Gatva ca dunuh sa prapad ekam puravarom mahat 

kurvib;uim MoruAikharabhrantirix hemamayair gThai^u 
124> Tatra raudram dadarAaikam pratolidvari laksasam 

ps y tacoha tan ca viro sya puiasyukhyam patin ca aa^ 
125. Idaih fiailapwan «««»» nagaram 

adhyaeteYamadains|iakhy^sTimIna^|t<atiinnardanaiip. 
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1!26. Ity ukte raksasa tena 

tatraidiyaraseno tha sa pravefittiiii pncyrttaySn. 

“ And after going some distance he (prince Indiyarasenb) 
reached a large and excellent town which by ita 
golden houses gave the impression of the top oi 
Meru. There the hero saw at the gate-door a terrible 
giant (raksmu), and asked him the name of the toi^m 
and its ruler. * This is the city Rook-town by name ; 
our master, the foe-smashing giant king Death-tuck, 
rules it.’ When this was spoken by the giont^ 
Indivarasena, longing to kill Death-tusk, set about 
entering [the town].” 

The passages in the Mrcchakatiku, where the word pratoh 
is found in. its Prakrit form padoli, deserve special notice. 
Those acquainted with that most interesting of 'Old-Indian 
plays will remember that in the eighth act the wicked 
Samsthunaka, the king’s brother-in-law, after suing in vain 
for the favour of the courtesan '\%santa8ena, strangles her 
in a fit of rage — only seemingly, as appears afterwtris. 
One of the witnesses of his crime is his servant SthavaniEa 
(lit. Constantins). The murderer, in order to secure his 
silence, sends him away with the following words : — 

Ta gaccha edaiih go^uim ge^dfi<>^ mama kelakae patfida- 
balaggapadolikae ci4pi java hagge aacchami. 

” Go then with these bullocks and wait in the gate of my 
palace ^ till I come.” 

After Sthavaraka's departure he remarks 

Attapolitta^e bhave gade adamte^aih cede bi pilMa- 
bSlaggapadoliae ^ialapulidaih kadua 4hihniilaih ■ 
Ewam mante lakkhide bhodi. 


* ■Moad mcmbflr th* Mspnoniid 1 bm kft wrtrwslstsd. m Hi 
isssidirtiiL the Mewl s n w in g of Wfryys «Wtar. l W/ r w ) fc larir-ptiW. 
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** Fpr his 'own safety His Honour (the parasite) has- 
disappeared, and the slave (Sthavaraka) I shall place 
in the palace-gate, loaded with chains. Thus the 
secret will be kept.” 

In the last act we find the slave imprisoned in the palace, 
whence he sees that Carudatta, falsely accused of Yasanta- 
sena’s murder, is being led away by two Ca^dalas to be 
impaled. Wishing to rescue the victim, he tries in vain to 
attract the attention of the crowd. Then he resolves to> 
throw himself down at the risk of his life : — 

Jadi ewam kalemi tada aj ja - Caludatte na vabadiadi. 
Bhodu imado paSadabalaggapadolikado edi^ jihha- 
gavakkhe^a atta^aam nikkhibami. 

“ If I do so, then the honourable Ciirudatta wiU not be 
put to death. Come, I will throw myself down from 
this palace-gate through this broken window.” 

A moment later Saihsthanaka appears on the scene, and, 
in order to witness the death of his enemy, ascends the 
palaoe-gate: — 

dampadam attanakelikae paiadabalaggapadolikae ahiluhia 
attano pallakkumum pekkhami. 

** Now let me ascend my palace-gate and watch my exploit" 

But in the meanwhile the death-procession has been stopped 
by Sthavaraka 

Adha Idnnunittam mama kelikae paffidabalaggapadolikae 
temibe ghotena nibadida nivalida a. 

"Bat why near my palace-gate has the prookmation 
oeaaed and been stopped P” 

At tha same moment he realises that the slave has esei^ied. 

It is obvious that here also the word padoh cannot possibly 
ba mdsred by 'bi^^tood.' BiAitlingk, in his exoeUgnt 
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tnduktion of the Mycchaka^ka, has rendeFed pSiiUkibiBaffgth 
padoliSe by *‘im Taubenhattsohen auf der Zinne meines 
IVdastes,” but it is not clear on what grounds the meaning 
* pigeon 'house ’ can be applied to the last member of &e 
compound. It is true that pigeon • houses are sometimus 
placed on the top of large buildings in India, but they are 
hardly a suitable place to be used as a prison ; nor are they, 
as a rule, provided with windows (g&vdksa), I presume 
that the analogy of the compound pdSadabdlagga-kabodabiU'idef 
which occurs elsewhere in the Mrcchakatika, towards the 
end of the first act (ed. Stenzler, p. 21, 1. 21), has led the 
distinguished German scholar to the above rendering. 
J should feel more inclined to adopt the opposite course, 
sad explain the latter compound by means of the former. 

The difficulty is that both expc(>ssions are used by the 
half-mad Sakara. But though his talk betrays madness, 
still there is a method in it. In some of tho impossible 
expressions which he uses, it is evident that the author 
makes him convert or change syllables of the word which 
he intended to use, in order to produce a comical effect.^ 
Thus I presume that, where he speaks of 'the pigeoD- 
house on his palace ’ {paiddabdlaggakabodabdlid), he really 
meant ‘ the gate of his palace ’ (pdiddabdlaggapadolid). 

The word padoli occurs once more in the compound 
padolidudraa, in the sixth act of the Mrcchakatika, where 
Vlraka, the superintendent of police, orders his constables 
to station themselves at the doors of the four city-gates of 
UjjayinI in order to prevent the escape of the pretender 
Aiys^. 

To the abo%*e instances from Old-Indian literature, I oan 
now add the evidence of an inscriptional record whidl at 
first had escaped my notice. In the inscription on the BSsay 
pillar (F.GI, 42),* erected in the ninety-sixth year cl the 

I hthsMiiwmsiUMr 1 beliersthst, wheBftsIskitssdd w ftsTMliliast 
tiw ttiaaaiaa which U mtaoded to ON ww liaapsili»> 
mtdu. It wosM be tbe aune le il ia Genas oae spoke ti 'XsttMifl* 
Maid ci ‘ KisoAopf 

* VIset. JmM np k m u, Cotpaa Iaa«. Ia&., voL li, p. Ct 1, 
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OngllB eta (a.d. 415~16) au^ i& the teign of Kumiragapte^ 
ff^vead (L 10);— 

Sftva [ ajbhiramam mani-vasati [w — ] svargga- 

8opana-r[u]p^ | 

kauheracchanda bimbam ^batika-ma^-dal-abhasa-gauram 
pratolim ^ 

praBadagrabhirupam. gunavarabhavanam [(lbamima-sa]tt- 
ram yathavat | 

po^yesv evabhiramam vrajati subha-matis tataiSamima 
dhruvo stu 1 1 

This passage has been rendered by Dr. Fleet as follows : — 

“Having made a gateway, charming, (and) 

the abode of saints {and) having the form of a staircase 
leading to heaven, (and) resembling a (pear/)-necklaoe 
of the Idnd called fcaubiracchanda, (and) white with 
the radiance of pieces of crystalline gems; — {and 
having made), in a very proper manner, a \religiom'\ 
almshouse (P), the abode of those who are eminent 
in respect of virtuous qualities ; resembling in form 
the top part of a temple; — he, the virtuous-minded 
one, roams in a charming manner among the items 
of religious merit {that he has thus accumulated) ; 
may the venerable l^arman endure for a long time ! ** 

It will be noticed that Dr. Fleet, also, for reasons stated 
in a footnote {loc. cit., 43) has taken pratoli in the sense 
of *a gateway (with a flight of steps).’ We see, moreovw, 
Aat in this iiiBtanoe it is not a oity-gate, but a gate of 
■B apparaatly ornamental character giving access to tibe 
'MMlimM wit^ wMoh some monument (in this case, a pillar) 
iluiida. The well>known toroMs of Saflehi may be quoted 
ae a parallel example. It is hoped that, witl^ the near 
fatarcfe a careful excavation of the site of Bilsar will enable 
«• to ateenatraet the mentioned in the inaerqitioB. 

Aa to the pmfeA as a oity-gate, literary evideooe, hovaveir 
ahnndanlk ie inanfiffiient to •Qn¥By an exact idea of ite 
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‘«iic&itBctanil peculiarities. K<» irould it lile poUrilflb 4o 
decide whether and in what respects it difiei^ from a fow i pg 
and a gopura. That these words, though synonyms, do mut 
convey exactly the same meaning, may be inferred from 
the circumstance that in the epics they are mentioned side 
by side. Evidently, the pratoti was a strongly-built gateway 
of considerable height, sometimes plastered or whitewashed, 
provided with spiked (?) doors and perhaps with flankillg 
bastions or towers (a (fa). In the Mrcchakatika, we see it 
contained a room, evidently raised at some distance above 
the ground-level, which could be used as a prison and was 
provided with windows {gavdkm, lit. (eil-de-hatuf). It is 
» curious circumstance that Sthavaraka could only escape 
through a broken window ; from which we may infer that 
those windows were closed, either T^ith iron bars or more 
probably with perforated screens of stone or brick such as 
are srill commonl}' found in Indian monuments. 

We may assume that, apart from the influence of 
Muhammadan architecture, the gates of ancient HindB 
towns and forts do not essentially differ from the praMt 
of Sanskrit literature. So much is certain, that in Bajpi* 
tana city-gates very often bear names ending in pol, which, 
as we shall presently sec, is the Hindi derivate of the 
Sanskrit pratoti. Instances arc: Citnd Po) (Jaipur); SQnij 
Pol (Udaipur) ; Bhairo, Hanuman, Glaue^, Laksma^, and 
Ram Pol (Citaur) ; all in Rajputana. The word p^ m 
a generic name occurs in Gujarati also, whereas in Hindi 
we have an equivalent in paur or pauri. In Urdii it hne 
been replaced by the Persian darvQaa, whirii is now regulasty 
found in the names of city-gates in Northern India. 
is, however, one curious exception. In the famous 
forts of Behli, Fatehpur-Sikri, and Libor, we And one gpUs 
designated Hati3ra-paul, i.e. HathiyS-pol, or the El^haid 
Gate. These gates were at Dehli and Fatehpnr^Kkri flanked 
by large-sised statues of elephants, which aocount for 
lUMWM*- At the latter |daoe those flignies are still is 
though in a very mutilated state. At DehU the ihfo 
ele[ihiui|- statues, which Bernier saw at the entsoueu nl 
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Hie BHUi Gate of the fort in' the begiimiiig of 'Alamgir’s 
teign, were remoyed by order of that emperor owing to 
veUgkrae ecruples. Shortly after the Mutiny, when the 
greater portion of Shah-Jahan’s palace was being demolished, 
some fragments of the elephant-statues were discovered inside 
the fort, hardly enough to make up one elephant. The 
revived animal, after many peregrinations, has, at the 
instance of Lord Curzon, been lately replaced on its original 
site outside the Behli Gate of the Debli Fort.* The Hatiya- 
paul of the Labor Fort does not seem ever to have been 
provided with elephant-statues. But here the name either 
is a survival, or possibly relates to the tile-decoration on 
the adjoining wall, in which we find many representations- 
of elephant-fights. The use of the term Hatiyalpaul for 
gates flanked by elephants is of archaeological interest, as 
it indicates that not only the name, but also the thing itself, 
was borrowed by the Mughals from the Hindus.’ This 
accounts perhaps for the popular tradition preserved by 
Bernier, that the figures on the Behli elephants represented 
Jaimall and Fatah Singh, who defended Citaur against 
Akbar. 

The word pol is also found in the compound tirpoliyi, 
meaning ‘a gate with three passages or gateways.’ Gates 
known by that name exist at Behli, Jaipur, and Udaipur. 

It now remains to consider whether the derivation of the 
Hindi pol ixem the Sanskrit pratoli is linguistically possible^ 
In deciding this question, I wish thankfully to acknowledge- 
the assistance received from so good an authority in the Indian 
vernaculars as Br. Grierson. That scholar is of opinion that 
Hm fonn of the modem word proves my derivation to be 
ooneot. The lingual / in Rajasthani presupposes a Prakrit 
whereas a distal / always represents a double I in Prakrit. 

* Vdr Um cariona hisloiy of the Dehli ekphaat ef. Beniiar, Fejwfw 

(liirtnflliM. 1099), toL it, p. so : Fnnklis, At. JIm., toI. It, p. 440 ; 
iJaasia^laBt, tel. i, p. 095 S., and vol. xxxii, 290 ; Ahbot, 

vol. zxiii, p. 370, aad Sajjid Abiasd, AifAnhtcSmMtit ii, 0. 

* la Oh* fHMai itiadO fort of OO&liTar (eo^ Gwalior), ia Cntnl ladia, 

tgrMw ^ ^ ^Wtaat. aa wiwrtin ai n 
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Th&yoirel of the Gujarati pdf, which has the wmwl d Hie 
Shiglish au> in * law,* is genendly derived from an older a u 
or a 4- 0 , so that pof postulates an older paofa, and we are 
thence easily referred to the Prakrit padoH and the Sanskrit 
pratoll. It shotdd be observed that, besides p6l, the fonD 
ending in i also occurs, corresponding to the ordinary Hindi 
pauri. 

“In medisoval Hindi literature,” Dr. Ghierson remarks, 
“ the word ie quite common in the form of pauri, meaning 
“ ‘ the gateway of a castle or of a town.’ The oldest form 
“ in Hindi which I have noticed is pavari in the Padumavati 
of Malik Muhammad (c. 1540 A.n.) which is written in 
“ Eastern Hindi. It occurs frequently in that work, e.g., 
“ in line 2 of caupni 36 of the Bibliotheca Indica edition.** 
The nasal in the Eastern Hindi form is e\'idently inorganic. 

It is interesting that some of the Hill dialects of 'the 
Western Himalayas possess also a derivative of the Sanskrit 
pratoti in the word pr6l or pr6^, meaning ‘ the main gate 
of a castle, palace, temple, or any other large building.* 
I have found it used in that sense in Kangn’ii, EuUu, and 
Camba (vulgo Chamba), i.e. in the valleys of the BySs and 
the Ravi. An instance is afforded by a popular rhyme 
current in Eangrii : — EoUlcaia di pro) ghalkar ko a|a khula- 
mati ko c6) ; “ In the gate of the Eatoces, the helper (f) 
gets flour and the flatterer rice.” * 

In EullG, the word occurs also as a geographical name, 
applied to one of the ancient administrative divisions called 
wosirl into which that former principality is subdivided. 
Waziri Prdl {tulgo Parol) is the uppermost portion ol Hie 
Byas valley, narrowing towards the Botang Pass whenoe 
Hiat river ^es its rise. Thus the designation ' gate * may 
easOy be accounted for from the physical featpres ol that 
tract. There is, however, a popular explanation, aooordmg 
to which the name prdl was, in the first instance, applied to 
the fM^b**** of the lE^jas of EuDu which origmally atood «t 


» O. 


C. Bm« ud J. B. 1^, SrMmttU Mipml ^ Ot JEmpra I HU rtMt 
, taw, App., p. adi. The KapMW* an ths iMdiw Bl^iptt dsasf l|s 
eWai onnat fnn the aaiiaBt nden of Tripene. 
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Jig^atsiiiEh, Hm andent capital, aad iras then extended to '&e 
tract in whieh tiiis place is situated. That the word is in 
Teality used as a pars pro toto for the whole building to 
’which the gateway belongs, is proved by the rhyme above 
quoted. 

In Oamba, the petty hill-state on the upper Bavl, the 
word prdl occurs also both as a generic name and in proper 
names. Thus, one of the less frequented passes between 
Oamba and Kangra is known by the name of Pr61i-ra-gala, 
literally ‘ g^ate-neck.’ The passage enclosed by rocks on 
both sides is said to present the appearance of a gateway. 
Here we meet the word in its older form ending in i. 

A detached gateway through which the road from Oamba 
town approaches the village of Ohatrarh! is kftown as 
0hatrayhl-rl-pr61. I quote this instance in order to show 
that the word is feminine in its shorter form also.^ The 
pronunciation of the vowel is exactly the same as in the 
£Bndi p6l, and the final consonant is always pronounced as 
a lingual. 

In connection with the fact that the r of prUtoli has been 
preserved in these hill dialects, it is interesting to note that 
a non-assimilation of post-consonantic r was one of the 
features of the Prakrits of the North-West.^ This is first 
attested for the time of Atoka by the two rock inscriptions 
of Shahbazgai'hl and Manschra.^ Here the king calls himself 
Jkwmam priyo Priyadraii, whereas in the other inscriptions 
we find Devdnam piye Piyadasi. Of later epigraphs I quote 
that on the well-known Taxila vase, now in the Labor 
Museum* : — 

SUtile^a Sliarachiteva ca bhratarehi Takha^ilae aya[m] 
thu%|V>] pratithavito 8ava-Budhana[m] puyae. 

^ la Ilia Cuabijrili dialact the goaitiTa andinff is -rS, ieai. -rl, alur. 
ia Falij4« waluiYa hCs, - 4 II, and inHiadI -ki^ •Jb, 

* H« Kara, itr BiMUAiffsa (Aittterdim, 1878), p. 46. 

• 0. 9mm, AM^4jtmkJS^, M., nO, ii, p. 447 ft. 

^ A* OwndnAam, AAJL, toI, fi, p, 186* Tta inaoii^lkA bda^ia Kteafll^ 
kagth a! tlw vowals k aat indfatad. 
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<* The brothers Sihila (Skr. Simhala) anA Siharaohite, 
(Skr. Sidiharaksita) haye erected this at 

Takkha^ (i.e. Taxila) for the worship of all 
Buddhas.” 

Fiimlly, I wish to offer a few remarks on the origin of 
the Sanskrit pratoli. The etymologpy proposed in the Sabda- 
kalpadruma, which connects the word with the root tuf 
(pratulyate parimh/ate, etc.), is far from convincing. We 
have noticed an Old-Hindl form paurl, which Dr. Grierson 
takes to be the same word as p6l{i), and are therefore justified 
in assuming an Old -Indian *pratori, which, though not 
found in Sanskrit literature, must have existed side by side 
wfth pratoli. This would lead us to the conclusion that the 
latter form is to be regarded us a Hogadhism.^ Assuming 
*pratori to bo the more correct form, it will be possible to 
connect the word, with als<* its synonym toram^ with the 
Greek rvppi^ and Latin turns, from which the Italian torre^ 
French tour, English tower, and perhaps German turm, are 
derived.* 

^ ‘Mapadhibin’ porliap^ uii anathminsni What 1 moan ih Uiat the fcMlli 
*pratofl wtmld have Wii ‘ iaut«'f^*'tt/li(h/ and /nafoli dui ti* * Ihal«ctmuichiui||^/ 

2 C. C. I’hlenbeck, KmzgtfaHsUH EtgmolutfischiH Worteihuch dif alttndiaehm 
(Amsterdam, 1 SDH), p 117, i v toianam , and F Etymologuch^ 

EH^terhuch df deutscheu Spiacht (Stras^jhur*:, is‘>t), p 8H4, i Tttrtn, 






IDENTIFICAnOHS Iff THE BEOIOff OP KAFlIAVASTir. 

(■With a Map.) 

By major W. VOST, I.M.S. 

Introductory. 

T\0 the Chinese pilgrims know two cities named 
Kapilavastu ? 

Certain discords and bearings in the itineraries of the 
pilgrims are discussed in the Prefatory Note to Antiquities 
in the Tarai, Nepal} and from them it is inferred there 
were two cities named Kapilavastu ; one the city visited by 
Fa'hsien, now represented by the ruins at Piprahava; the 
other that described by Yuan Chwang, of which the “royal 
precincts ” arc found in Tilaura Eo^ some ten miles to the 
north-west of Piprahava. Paltu Devi is held to mark the 
site of the town either of the Buddha Krakucandra or of the 
Buddha Konagamana;' or Sisania Pande may represent the 
town of Ko^agamana.’ G-utihava is believed to r^resent 
the site of the famous Nyagrodha grove.* 

Elsewhere it is observed that the old Kapilavastu WM 
probably at Tilaura Kot, but the Piprahava stGpa may be 
on the site of a new Kapilavastu, built after the earlier oify 
at Tilaura was destroyed by Yidu^bha.* 

From the discussion of the bearings and distances, m 
the positions of certain remains, I attempt in this article 
|ffove that the pilgrims knew but one city of EapilavasI 

■ Ard). Surrey India, 1901, rot. zxri. 

* Fwfstory Kota (-P.K.), pp. 10, 18, 18. 

* P.K., pp. 18, 11, 18. 

« P.K., pf. 12, 18. 

>* jPodiliiwt la^ p. 18, note. 
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oaoi{Miamg Tilaura Eot and ruins to the south of it; that 
Sirakuoandra’s town corresponds to the remains at SisanihaTa 
(Sisania Fande), and Eonagamana’s town to those at Ghitihava 
(Qntiva) ; that the Banyan grove adjoined the south side 
of the city Nyagrodhika, the Piprahava remains, and that 
the Arrow-well was situated HdriNBirdpur in the Basti 
district. 

In attempting to fix precisely the positions of Kapilavastu 
and the towns of the two Buddhas there are difficulties : the 
values of the yojanas of the pilgrims are disputed ; it is not 
easy to decide ofPhand whether ‘city’ or ‘capital’ in the 
texts refers to the “ royal precincts ” of Xapilavastu, to the 
capital Kapilavastu, to Kona, to Krakucandra’s town, or to 
the city in the Nyagrodha grove ; and consequently 4|srhen 
we find ‘ capital ’ or ‘ city ’ it requires very careful study 
to determine where certain distances begin or end. By 
‘capital’ it is generally assumed that a reference is made 
to the capital Kapilavastu, but I am convinced this 
assumption is very frequently not correct. 

If we con their accounts in the belief that the Kapila- 
vastu and the three other towns are in each instance 
identical, considerable help is obtained in fixing at each 
town the position of the monuments. The description of 
one pilgrim may be fuller, more exact, or perhaps xaxy 
a little, yet not infrequently the two narrati\e8 are required 
for a clearer comprehension. 

Southwards to Krakucaiidru’s town Yuan Chwang gives 
50 li, reckoned from the “ royal precincts ” which he calls 
* city,' meaning the " palace city ” of Kapilavas|u. Another 
distanoe, 40 li, is given, which fixes the approximate spot 
where l^uddhodana met Gautama Buddha on his first return 
to his fatbitr’s “ 30 li north-east ” from 

Krakaoandnt’s to KoQogamana’s towm I consider an erros 
tor 30 U north-w&t. 

I oaloulate TtM Chwong’s yojana at 5*288, and Fa-hsimi’s 
at 7*05 miHjiUsh^ Ullrifi ’ Round KapUavastu Tuan Chwang^s 


* J.R.A.8., 1003, fp. so, 01 . 
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distances are after all recorded in the <me xoeaawre he alniQn^ 
employs, and not as I suspected formerly in the earl^ 
yojana adopted by Fa-hsien.^ 

“The country ^own in Mr. Mukherji's map^ is for the 
most part open .... and the positions of all ancient 
remains on the surface #«iy importance are known.” ^ 

Tilaurd Kot. 

Here were situated the “ royal precincts ” (1), whose walls, 
14 or 15 li in circuit (= 1‘9 miles), were as stated by 
Yuan Chwang “ all built of brick.” At the spots examined 
Mukherji found brick walls on all four sides of Tilaura Ho(. 
The walls are from 10-12' thick, and the bricks measure 
12^" X 8" X 2". The excavations so far undertaken are in- 
sufficient for us to fix the sites of all the buildings enumerated 
by the pilgrims. The fort is only “ about a mile in circuit,” 
but “ a triangular patch of ruins exists to the north outside 
the walls which is not included in Mr. Mukherji's measure- 
ments, and would add considerably to the circuit if included.” 
With the unmeasured patch “the circuit measures little 
under two miles ” ; * another estimate also makes the circuit 
“to be about two miles.”* “The brick fort was protected 
by a deep ditch on all sides, as also by a second mud wall 
and a second but wider ditch.” ® 

The relative positions and distances from one another of 
the places which I identify with Kapilavastu, Eo^a, and 
town of Erakucandra, and the bearings to certain other 
remains, lead me to agree with the statement respecting 
Tilaura Eot “that there is no other place in the whole 

* J.&.A.S., 1903, pp. 102, 103. 

* Aatignitiw, p. 1. 

» P.N., p. 10. 

' * PfMMW, Febnurr lat, 1904. The Fion^r (Alkhsbsd nempspar) of let, 
Stb, Mid 19tti Febrnaiy. 1904, eontains thne wtidw eMWhvied hy P ri ae e 
Kbadgs Ham— r , of Nepal, aa lbs KapUatasta and idbar Tart! mnaiaa. 

* P.H., p. 12. 

* Aaliqiiiliaa, pp. 19, 22. 

<.a.a.s. 1^. U 





^gisn^ ^liioh can poonblj be identified with the ^m^nal 
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The site of the sleeping palace of Hahamaya in Yuan 
Cfixwang's description is apparentiy the Mmft as the site of 
4fi.e palace of Suddhodana in Fa-hsien’s. The two ptdaces 
of Yuan Ohwang*s account were probably contained in one 
building (2). 

Yuan Chwang informs us that a stupa (3) commemorated 
the spot where Asita (Kaladevala) cast the horoscope of prince 
Gkiutama. It is not perfectly clear whether the stupa was 
inside or outside the palace gate. It was situated “ to the 
north-east of the palace of the spiritual conception,” and 
Yuan Chwang adds Asita ” came and stood before the door.” 
In the Lalita Vistara Asita is admitted within thd-gate.’ 
Fa-hsien, however, does not allude to Asita imtil he speaks 
of the monuments outside the gates of the capital. From 
fhia we should possibly infer that Asita was shown the child 
outside a gateway in a wall around the palace site. Legge 
notes that only the spot was shown to Fa-hsien, but Beal, 
Giles, and Laidlay make out from their texts that a stupa 
existed. The place was shown to Afoka. 

Outside the walls of Tilaura Kot Yuan Chwang saw (4) 

' two Deva temples and a monastery ; the latter is noted by 
Fa-hsien as *' congregation of priests.” If these monuments 
formed one group a probable position is the three mounds, 
one semicircular, lying together outside the upper gate in 
the west wall of the fort.* There arc also two ” stupa-like ” 
mounds and a tank in Derva village, and farther north 
anotiier mound 650' from the fort. These three mounds are 
near the south-west comer of Tilaura Ko{.* 

At the south-west comer of the fort, between the two moats 
in front of the gate in the west wall, there is a mound (5) 
whidh Mukheqi marks, in his plate ii, but does not describe. 
This mound nwy be the stupa which indicates the qiot where 

‘ P.N., p. It. 

* Bibllo. lafios, Oale^ta tens., p. 140. 

* Aatiqiaitias, p. 2S. 

* Aoikisitiai, pp. tS, AS, iL 
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Ihe elephant blocked the “ wnth gate of the dtjr ** of ch«ld»^ 
and Nanda drew the elephant on one side or ** (aurried it seveft 
paces.” * Gautama afterwards tossed the elephant with hiS 
foot, and it fell on the other ade of the ** city moat.*’* Tuan 
Ohwang has nothihg about the elephant l^ing tossed ovt^ 
a wall, fer less seven walls and seven ditches of some accounts. 
Fa-hsien was shown this spot, but has neither walla nor 
moats. The elephant fell “two miles away in the outskirts,*** 
that is, on reckoning the finger-breadth by Yuan Chwang’s 
scale, half a yojana from the spot where it was killed, or 
2*65 English miles from the gate of the citadel. This is very 
little short of the distance from the south-west gate 
Tilauru Kot to the tank at Lahari Eudan. 


Lahari Kudan. 

Yuan Chwang notes that a stupa — this was built by 
believing brahmans and householders, and was reverenced 
by bhiksus * — and three temples stood within, while a fomrth 
temple, this containing a representation of one of the four 
signs, it seems that of a sick man, stood without the south 
gate of the capital. 

The four signs are accounted for in this way. The 
brahmans predicted that Gautama would sec four signs or 
visions which would cause him to become an ascetio.* The 
visions appeared while he was going his rounds outside 
Eapilavastu,* and again while he was on his way to the 
Nyagrodha grove,* or in it.* At the east gate of the capital 
Kapilavastu he saw the form of an old man, at the south gate 

' Beal, ii, p. 16. 

* Beekhill : Life of the Buddha, p. 19. 

* Beal, ii, p. 17. 

* Lalila Viateiu, pp. 204, 208. 

a UoiJtitin, op. eit,, p. 19 . 

* Hardj : Iffimal of Buddhiaa, p. 154. 

^ Beal, ii, p. 18. 

< * Dbha; Haxdy, op.cit.,p. lOf; Baudot, life of Oandaau, 1886 «d.,p.W7 
Ldita Viataia, p. 257. 

* BorkWIl.^iptfcit., p. 22. 
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sick man, at the west gate of a dead man, at the north 
of a mendicant.^ Yuan Chwang notes the signs in this 
<ffder,* but he does not explain at which gate each of the 
forms appeared. Fa*hsien says there were (?) stupas to mark 
the sites, one apparently at the east, south, and north gates.’ 

Yuan Chwang does not give the relative positions of the 
different monuments at the south gate, but he notices the 
stupa first and the temple outside the gate last. It is likely 
from this that the three temples in the capital lay between 
the stupa and the temple outside the south gate. If so the 
stupa would occupy the northernmost and the fourth temple 
the southernmost place in the series. 

Banged north to south on the east side of Lahari Kudan 
village are four mounds,* which I think represent thelites of 
the stupa and the four temples. Three of the mounds lie on 
the west, and the fourth on the south side of a tank which 
I identify with the hastigarta. 

(1) The northernmost mound (6), says Mukherji, appears 
“ to be a stupa of solid brick-work, still about 30' high, of 
which the superficies was covered with plasters, and concrete, 
as is still visible on the top.” From three sides bricks have 
been removed. This surely must be the stiipa near the spot 

> where “ the elephant fulling on the ground cuiised a deep and 
wide ditch.” * 

(2) The mound about 40' high, situated just south of the 
stupa, is the site of a building vnth ” two di\'isions,** around 
which there was formerly a brick wall on the four sides.’ 
On the summit of the momid and again at 20^ from the 
ground level there are truces of more brick walls. Here we 
had I believe the (7, 8) two temples which Yuan Chwang 
places by the side of the haistigartn (9). That next the stupa 


' Laidlsy'a Fahun, p. lac. 

* Abo Kgwdet, op. rit , p. 44 . Rocihill, qi. cit, p. 22. 

* Bool, i, p. sUx ; in LaidbjrV ^’eniun at the east and aonth gntw ; in Lagge’a 
onlj at tho oaatjpito, ' on ttHinf; the sick man,* porhapa when Oautania was 
driving lovraida tft Kyagrodha grove. 

* Aatiqnidia, 22, fit ; Feb. 6th, 1904. 

* Antt^ties, p. 22 ; Baal, ii, p. 17. 

* Aattfuitba, p. 22 ; /Wmt, Feh. 6th, 1904. 
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.contaoned a representation of Prince Gautama, and the other 
a likeness of Yasodhara and Bahula.^ This temple perhaps 
was built on the site of one of Suddhodana’s three palaces, 
Bamma, Suramma, and Subha.* Gautama’s palace was 
surrounded by high walls and a moat.* From an arched 
doorway in the palace a stairway led down to the court- 
yard where Gautama mounted Kanthaka that night he left 
Yasodhara and Bahula, and abandoned his home.* 

(3) A small mound “ only 4 feet high,” other dimensions 
not given, lies 250' south of the palace mound Just described. 
Probably this (10) wus the site of the schoolroom which was 
also shown to Asoka. “ The walls of a room arc traceable. 
The tank by the side of the stupa and the two mounds is 
probably the hastigarta. 

(4) The southernmost mound “ nearly 11 feet high,” 
distonce south of the four foot high mound is not given, 
“appears to be u structure of solid brick- work.’' It has 
a line of ancient platform on its south side. This mound 
(11), on which stands a modern octagonal temple sacred to 
Nagedvara Mahadeva, probably conceals the remains of the 
temple which lay without the south gate, and contained 
a representation of a sick man. Fa-hsien means, I think, 
by “where Nan tho and others struck the elephant” (Laidlay) 
that he saw a stupa at the south gate of the citadel, Tilaurd 
l^ot, and, according to the other texts where there are the 
additional words, “tossed it,” “hurled it,” or “threw it,” 
that he saw another at the hastigarta, and, see Loidlay’s and 
Giles’ translations, that there was a temple outside the soudi 
gate of the capital at Lahari Kudan. 


> B«al, u, p. 17. 

* Beal, u, p. 17 ; Bigandet, op. dt, pp. 47, SO ; Hardy, op. eii,p. 1S4* 

* Lalita Viitara, p. 260. 

* Bigaodetp op. dt., p. 66 ; Haidjp op. dt., p. 162. 

« AntiqvitieBp p. 33. 
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South-East Angle and East Gate Kapilatastit. 

, Vrom the outer moat at the south-east comer of Tilaura 
Xo( a diyision, which Mukherji suggests is Ihe Bohi^i 
ttroam, is shown on his map to extend southwards to a point 
aboipst midway between Taulihava and Bardeva, a village 
hall a mile south-west of Taulihava. South of Taulihavi 
its Qourse is not outlined, but it “joins a river in British 
territory.” ^ This moat probably defined the eastern side of 
file capital. 

From a spot one-half to one mile to the south-east of 
Bardeva — at this distance south-east because the remains 
at Bardeva must be included in the capital — ^the Tilaura 
Kof-Bardeva moat probably gave off a side branch which 
led westward to the south gate of the capital at Lahari 
Sudan to supply the hastigarta and the moat round the 
palace in which Qautama lived by the side of the hastigarta. 

Inasmuch as Taulihava is to the east side of the Tilaura- 
Bardeva moat, the ancient mound in Taulihava village lies 
outside, or just on the eastern boundary of Kapilavastu, 
probably a little to the eastward of the spot where the east, 
the principal gate, was situated. Bardeva village, situated 
fVI it is in the angle formed by the Tilaura-Bardeva moot 
and the suggested course of the Lahari Sudan -Bardeva 
moat, must stand in what was the south-east quarter or angle 
of the oapitaL There are no ruins to the immediate south of 
l2ie line Lahari Kudan-Bardeva. 

** In the south-east angle of the city ” * — here * city * 
does not seem to be Gautama's palace enclosure— there was 
a tsm^e (12) oontaining an equestrian representation of 
Frinoe Qautama, to mark where he left the “by the 
SMtSKA gate.**' A small mound, apparently wi&out others 
near it, is situated about a foriemg south of Bardeva.* This 

I , [!• 22 * 

* BmI, ii, p. 18 ; Wsttan, Om Tmm C iwt m f, ii, p. 2. 

* BmJ, 1, p. ilix. 

« itaXkpaam, p. SS. 



monodf which the rains a£ a "tenoifda^ is 

the site* 

iLacient lemsins extend from TauiihavS northwards to 
Samai Mayi* and south-west to Bardeva. The 
mound of bricks in Taulihava village, that on which is- 
the temple of TauliSvara Mahadeva, built about twenty yeata 
ago, is, I suspect, the ruins of the temple of the old man (13) 
which the pilgrims saw outside the east gate. Here there 
are pieces of ancient sculpture, the carved jambs of a door, 
dressed stones, and much brick rubble. 

Neither Fa-hsien nor Yuan Chwang notices the Shrine of 
Eanthaka’s Staying. It was apparently in this locality, but 
perhaps a good way east of the temple outside the east gate. 


Krakucandra'a Toien (14). 

The bearings and distances given by Tuan Chwang appear 
to me to make it impossible to identify this town with any 
other than the remains at Sisanihava.* 

After describing what he saw at the ‘'palace city" ol 
Haj^avastu and at the south and east gates in the capital 
adjoining its south side. Yuan Chwang, without giving the 
distance from the south gate of Kapilavastu at Lahari Kud&a, 
then takes us outside the Kapilavastu capital to Krakucandxa^S' 
town or Sisanihava, and from this position gives us a summary 
description of what ho found in the immediate outskirts ^ 
Sapilavastu, and of the memorials which interested bbtaf 
Hm account, apparently not free from error as we have 
is somewhat meagre in detail and not lucid. 

The distance, he says, to this “ old town " or ** old 
Kxakucandia’s, is 50 li or so, an approximate estimate, siMii|i 
of the 'cily,* that is, I cansidmr, of the "palace dkf,** tfw 
royal precmcts of KapOavastu. Some may be rndjaad 49 






vUlHIm Hukt the 50 li and 40 li^ dre both reckoned from the 
aMh side of the capital Eapilavastu to ErakucandraV tbwn.' 
Sttoh an interpretation involves, it will be found, our changing 
•bttth, in ** 50 li south.” to South-east. This change, I think, 
is quite unnecessary, and not likely to be right. But let us 
ib^juire if this be possible. 

On fneasuring 50 li, 6*6 miles, in a southerly direction from 
Lahari Sudan, from Bardeva, or from Taulihava, no mounds 
are known, whereas at 40 li, 5 '28 miles, south-east from 
Lahari Sudan, and also at this distance nearly south-east 
from Taulihava and Bardeva, we find the village Sisanihava, 
where there are extensive remains of an ancient town, 
comprising on the north side of Sisanihava a long moimd 
resembling that lying just south of Rummindei, an(jL also 
remains which extend half a mile south of Sisanihava.’ 
The bearing to Sisanihava, as shown on Mukherji’s map, 
from the south-east quarter of Sapilavastu at Bardeva is 
a little east of south.’ But Bardeva or Taulihava can 
scarcely be the point from which Yuan Chwang reckons his 
40 li, for neither is quite on the southern limit of Kapilavastu. 
In this respect Lahari Kudan would be a preferable starting- 
point for the 40 li. The objection to reckoning the 40 li 
from the south side of Kapilavastu to Sisanihava is that the 
subsequent bearings and distances to Rummindei do not suit. 
They do, however, if the 40 li are reckoned from Sisanihava. 

In Yuan Chwang’s account of Krokucandra’s town three 
sthpas are mentioned ; one, probably inside the city of 
Xjrakaoandra, to commemorate Krakucandra’s birth (15) ; 
t aeoond, to the south of this ‘ city ’ at the spot where this 

aa. The Bu^ (PJ7., p. 10) ihowiog Ynan Chwi^’e rente boB 
|U|Ubmita BD Bammindel u nneetistectoiy in that no notiee hi token of thie 

(. .* JlMner, fSb. eO, 1004 ; AntiqnitiaB, pp. 60, 66. 

• TIm poeitioB of ' fthnuiia* on Ifnkherii’s men leouirei to be altered a littte to 
tts wait, Mid periii^ oIm a little to uie north, toot ia, it liea abont a attle, 
Vt aMrOj, to the north-neit of the epot ibown. 1 mppoee I am rjeht 

at bennaw II fa remaikad (P.K., p. 10) Siaanihavi fa *• mmi Um m in 

sAtiSn aeHhireitorty diieolien ” bom and (itaMir. FbhnniT Mb, 

UM tts 4Mhms fa a little Atm 9 wHm 1.6^ fnnn OnghnC to Iiitf» 
a«OM|el|adlisB«thef Stananvt (Hfannil). 





Buddha met his hither (16) ; a thin ly Iftih Htwi'tfi Mjillli Iff 
this * city,^ Erakucandra’s relic stupa, and near it an inaoribfl$l 
Atoka pillar (17). Fa>hsien notices two of the three stBfnIi 
and makes it clear they were to be seen at this town. The 
birthplace stupa was perhaps not pointed out to Fa-hsien. 

The mounds on the south side of Sisanihava village have 
not been minutely examined. It is therefore impossible to 
tell where to look for the stupas and Asoka pillar, to which* 
Yuan Chwang does not give the distance from the city. The 
stupa and pillar beside it may have been some miles distant. 
There is a stupa at Bharuulia,^ but this seems to be too far 
away, and it probably commemorates another event. 

Fa-hsien places Eonii to the westward of Kapilavastu. 
Erakucandra’s town could not well be to the south-west of 
Kona (Yuan Chwang gives north-cast to Kona from Eraku* 
candra’s town), for then Erakucandra’s town would not be 
situated, if this were so, to the ‘ south ' of Eapilavastu, and 
it would be impossible with the distances and bearings given 
by Yuan Chwang to span the distance from Erakucandra’s 
town to Rummindei. 


KanakamunV i or Ko'mgamana'it Town, or Kond (18). 

Yuan Chwang calls Eona “ an old capital (or great 
^city,’ and ‘town.’ Fa-hsien has ‘city.’ They agree in 
plaiMtig Eona to the northward of Erakucandra’s town. 
According to Fa-hsien, Eo^a lay to the westward eC 
Eapilavastu, for he proceeded eastward * from Eo95 to tiia 
“<uty of Eapilavastu,” by which we must understand, at 
I contend, to the ‘‘ royal precincts ” of Yuan Ghwang'i 
description. If we trust one statement akme of Ywm 
Chwang — ^ke has two which appear to contrsdiet it— dKapa 
was distant about 30 li *‘ to the north-east of the tosm af 

> 7JLA.8., 18M, p. 678. 

* is Bed; ‘aMt‘or<«Mtarl7’ {sthsoOiwtMNlaliaBk fl«| 
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Buddha,”^ whMh was sitnated 60 li to 
of the ‘city,’ that ia, of the royal predncts of 
Si|| 0 aTaata, and south of the o^itaL thus lay» 

atMtdiag to this account, at an unrecorded distance to tbe 
eoathreaet of Eapilavastu. 

It fellows from what the pilgrims say that Fa-hsien places 
SSapg to the north-west (he says ‘north’), whereas Yuan 
Chwuig places it to the north-east of Elrakucandra’s town. 
Which pilgrim are we to follow ? "When all the bearings, 
distanees, and remarks of the pilgrims have been critically 
exainined we must decide in favour of Fa-hsien that Ko^a 
lay to the westward of Kapilavastu. 

Mlikhei^'i marched with his camp twice from Pipr^ava tO' 
• TUavri, aad once from Tilaura to Riimmindci,^ and jj^ssed 
l^uee tigi 0 i near to, or at the most not more than one and 
a half to two and a quarter miles from, the position where 
Ko 9 a should be found if it was situated just under four 
ailes, 30 li, north-east of Sisanihava, but he did not see, at 
least does not describe, remains of any kind. If Sisanihava 
represents Krakucandra’s town I presmne there are no 
remains of adequate importance north-east of Sisanihava 
itHiioh could possibly be identified with Fo^a. Were there 
any near the distance 1 give Mukherji was likely to have 
heard of them. And Prince Fhadga Samser does not 
nantion any. Are we then to conclude that the entire 
noaed ** 30 U north-east ” is a blunder P It is possible that 
theSO li north-east should be changed to 30 li north-west, 
00 that no change is required, for “30 li north-east** ha* 
yolnUy hy an oversight been given as the distance from 
Boahnoiiidn’s town to Ko^a instead of from £[ 09 * to the 
**Myal l; 0 eainots.’* Each of these theories is oapaUe of 

.ilinoorCun 40 li* in a southerly direction is the distance 
ham asms * city/ probably from its south gate, but whidi 

• Bad. ii. p. 19. 

* anWqnitiaai p. 1. 





4$^ M meeat not tauie deai by tUb pili|atok< Willi 'dia 
exception o{ Xiihari Kiuiin any spot on ilie laia Ldhoi# 
Sudan — Bandera is less than 40 li, 5'28 nules, horn SmaaSbrnA, 
Now, if we allow that Lahari SudSn, on account ol ala 
remains, is the south gate of the capital Kapilayasto, and feat 
Sisanihava, us the distance from Lahari Su^n to it is exactly 
40 li, about 5*25 miles, is Krokucandra’s town, then 50 IL 
6*6 miles, the other distance ‘ south ’ of the * city ' Sapila* 
vastu to Krakucandra’s town (Sisanihava), cannot be reckoned 
from any point on the outskirts of Kapilavastu between 
Lahari Sudan and Bardevu. The 50 li would hare to be 
calculated from a spot well to the north of Bardeva, wheiece 
Tuan Chwaug usually gives the distance from one town to 
the next between the nearest points. If calculated from fee 
south side of Sapilavastu the 50 li must nooessarily begia 
from some point to the west of the south gate of fee oapitelf, 
and 50 li ‘ south ’ would then be meant for 50 li cdOttfe'Caat. 
But it will be remembered by those who have studied, fee 
pilgrim’s account he does not place any memorials from 
which he could have reckoned the 50 li in a position to fee 
westward of the south gate of the capital Sapilarastn. 
In 50 li south, say for south-east, we may •have the distance 
from some city, perhaps from Kona, as Fa-hsion placM Kona 
to the westward, to Krakucundru’s town (Sisanihari). Tlw 
50 li ' south,’ perhaps south-east, and 40 li, also pcrhiye 
south-east, just discussed with Sisanihava as the sovfeeni 
terminus of the two distances, make it possible that * 60 U * 
to Sisanihava was reckoned from the neighbourhood ai 
Gufihava, where there are a pillar, stupa, and other remiMhE 
But if so it is to be observed that ' south ’ would have to hh 
altered to south-east. This is not desirable. 

I now assume that fee 30 li north-east ** is c fl fel ||Bl » 
and is somehow connected wife K<qi^ but is misplaced in fee 
text. As Fa-hsien places Kooa to fee westward ol Ni^Ult* 
maatn, is **30 li no^-east,** if interpreted as fee disfenoc 
Btoa T top * to fee ** royal precinote,** in haxnumy wife fee 
p Ug i iiBa * aoooontaP 

Yuan Chwaug records **401i north-east** fiaai fee noifei 





Jlift to tbe ploughing stupa (19).* ^To my thinkhig 

Hmmio is no amUguity as to the 'city’ from which the 
rookons the 40 IL It is So^a. The deductions 
§ma this distance, and particularly from this hearing, require 
notice. Fa-hsien writes : “ A few li to the north-east of the 
city is the royal field where the prince, sitting under a tree, 
watdifid a ploughing match.” ^ His nurses took the in&int 
Gautama not far I think from the “royal precincts” of 
KapUavastn— corresponding to the “ inner city ” or palace 
oity** in Yuan Chwang’s description of Ku^garapura’ — or 
*4nty’ in this part of Fa-hsien’s account of Kapilavastu. 
Indeed, I believe they took the child no more than 10 li or so 
from the palace, or 40 li north-east from Kona to the “ royal 
field ” less 30 li north-east,” the latter the distance, il^this 
is mi^laced in the text, from Kona to the palace. Now 10 li 
is equivalent to 7*5 li of Fa-hsien’s measure, and represents 
the “ a few li ” which he gives from the ‘ city ’ to the “ royal 
field.” If we have to reckon the 40 li (this would be 30 li 
in Fa-hsien’s scale) from ^uddhodana’s palace in Tilaura Kot, 
it is improbable Fa-hsien would have expressed this by 
“ a few li.” He expresses a distance of about 30 li in other 
words, “ less than ene i/djana.” 

, Because the bearing to the “ royal field ” or ploughing 
•tSpa is north-east — ^north-east of the palace city of Kapila- 
vustu according to Fa-hsien, and north-east the whole way 
from Koi^ to the stupa according to Yuan Chwang — ^Yuan 
Ghwang when recording the 40 li north-east from Ko^i 
must have had clearly in his mind that Kona lay to tiie 
sontii-west of the “royal precincts” of Kapilavastu, and to 

> BmI, fi, p. 19. 

, * BmI, L p. dix. This quotation is taken from that part of Fa-hate’s 
■snsttrs whiM trMts, as we know from Yuan Chwang, of the monuments in the 
XMfmfflia gnm. In ushig it here u my argument I may he wrong. But 
I JMRS aoBM lustifleation^ar Pa-hste’s reference to Aatta does not ocenr untO ha 
lessM flw pauoe dtr of KapilaTsatn and deseribee the monuments a long way to 
teaoajhanthaeuitsl, oriownto theaoudt of the palaee dty. Oantamnwaa 
tihM whan dee months of age to the ’ field ’ (twte pwntioite in Bai^, Mm 
Bndlfi., p. 188). This Mipaiently is the same as the** royal field ’’in Fn-hate. 
flantnma alio whM a yonng asan watdted men pkmgliiag (Boehhil^ op. ait., 
Mfi). 

«B(|d,li,p.lM. 







thA .westward of Eapilayasta, where Ea»haiei!if {ilacos Scm|i|. 
It now seems tolerably certain that Yuan Ghwang’s * north*' 
east’ from the town of Eraknoandra to K 019 S is either 
a mistake for north-west, or “ 30 li north-east ** is miq>laoed 
in the text and records the distance from Eo^a to thf 
** royal precincts.” If the latter supposition be correct, Yuar 
Chwang has not given the distance from Erakucandra’s town 
to Eona, or, if the fonner be correct, that from Eo^a to th< 
” royal precincts.” 

Again, according to Beal’s translation, the stupas of thf 
slaughtered Sakyas ( 20 ) were seen to the north-west oi 
Eona.^ But Watter’s has ‘ north-east.* * If this bearing 
is not a misprint, Eona of course lay at an unrecorded 
distance to the south-west and to the west side of Eapila- 
vastu. Yuan Chwang’s reference seems most likely to be 
to the Sagarahava stOpas on the sides of the Sagarahavi 
tank two miles north of Tilaura Eot. 

Sagarahavii with its tank and stupas is perhaps the site 
of the ‘Sows tank’ and the Udarabara arama of the 
Farivrajakas where Vidudabha had his captives trmnjded 
by elephants and mangled by harrows, and _ttfterwBld 8 
thrown into a pit. The place was visited by Ananda the 
day after Vidudabha loft for Sravasti.* 

Now, as “ 40 li north-cast ” to the ploughing stupa is to 
a spot ” a few li ” north-cast of the palace in Tilauia Eo^, 
the distance from Eona to the palace must bo somewhat 
short of 40 li, that is, of one yojana of Yuan Chwang. Thii 
agrees with Fa-hsien’s “ less than one yiijatia ” eastward or 
north-east from Eona to the ” city of Eapilavastu,” or tibfl 
palace. South-west exactly four miles (30 li Yuan Chwaag 
north-east = 3-9 miles) we find Gutihava. Mukherji aayj 
the distance from Gutihava to Tilaura Eo$ is ‘’aboiM 


I Beal, a, p. 20. 

* Op. eit, ii, p. 8. 

» Boflkhill, op. eit., p. 120; 

Vld&dabha. aftar bli mtbjogatioii of the look ^ of 

lor hii haian. Tbej also weie g mt Ua t ed and east into a pit near 
(Bsal^iipf. 11). 





SwiktiL***’ Tif lihBrefore, GFutiiurvi oaa odieirwise be idenlifled 

A iMfft of Eo 9 a> Yuan Chtrang^b 30 H noirth>eaet, if 

Miflphoed, diould no doubt be calculated from near GhitihaTS 

fb ^ royal precincta/* A place must be found for the 

36 li north-east, if the bearing must not be altered, and no 

other than the line from Gutihava to Tilaura Eot suits so 

• • 

'leeH. In addition to there being no remains, it would seem 
soli north-east of Sisanihavu, to correspond to the site of 
Ko^a, and as Fa-hsien certainly, and Yuan Chwang too, as 
we have learned from two possibly of his statements, places 
So^a to the westward of Fapilavastu, we have two distances 
which gfive support to the probability that Kona stood near 
Gutihava, namely 30 li north-east, if misplaced in the text, 
4 miles, from Gutihava to Tilaura, and also 50 li, 6*6 guiles, 
‘'south,* possibly intended for south-east, if the 50 li are 
ealcnlated from the southernmost limit of the capital Kapila- 
vastu, which is the distance from Gutihava, the approximate 
portion of Kona, to Sisanihava. 

Gau'tama watched ploughers at work at Karsaka 
i( is ploughing), a town in which for a time he was chief 
magistrate.* This may be the place referred to by the 
pil^ms. There are ruins “about two furlongs west of 
Ahirauli,*’* a 'vdllage one and a half miles north-east of 
Tilauia Kot (40 li north-east less 30 li north-east = 10 li = 
1*38 miles). Except at SagarahavS, BikulT, and Ahirauli, 
**no ruins have been found in any other 'villages** in this 
region.* Bikuli is out of the question ; it is “ three miles 
east aad a little north *’ of Sagarahavu. Sagaraha'va seems 
to be too far from Tilaura Kot, and is not in the rig^t 
d li e e tian; Sagaraha^’5 is “about 2 miles north,*** whereas 
UlO stilpa apparently stood about one and a half mfles nortb- 
oast of TOaori Kot. The mins near AhiranU very probaUy 
jtie inde the stiipa ; this position agrees best with the bearing, 

’ AntiquitMt, p. 49. 

* J.B*A.S.» 1898, p. 549* 

» p. 28. 

* Aaliqiiititt, p. 28. 

^ AntiqiulieAy p. 25. 



and Mntii what the distanos to it froam *ICo| haoiUHlD 

be. .We should note that Fa-hsien is unweiatedly paatiafdv 
in giving the exact bearing north-east to the “ro^fiflldy** ns 
if he were cautioning us against TniHte.]riTig |h 0 SagsnhotS 
st&pas for the site. Ateka was shown the place. 

The conclusion I come to from the previotis discnusioii of 
the bearing^ and distances is that it is safest tp tii.VA the 
50 li ‘ south * to Frakucandra’s town as the distaww^ ^ to 
some -spot between south-south- west and south-south-east at 
Fapilavastu. If we go beyond these limits to search lor 
Krakucandra’s town and suppose * south ’ is .here south- 
west, so that the * north-east ’ to Ko^a may remain 
unaltered, we find ourselves in difficidties : if Krakuoandra’s 
town be supposed to lie somewhere to the south-west of the 
Konii of Fa-hsien it becomes necessary to change * south* 
in Yuan Chwang to south-west, with the result that the 
subsequent distances and bearings given by Tuan Chwang 
do not suffice to cover the ground from Frakucandra's town 
to Bummindel, whereas with the bearing ‘ south ’ Sisanihava 
corresponds admirably in position with Krakucandra’s town. 
The distance from Ko^u to the royal precinots ** was no 
doubt about 30 li of Yuan Chwang’s reckoning, the same Os 
the 30 li north-west (north-east in the texts) from Slralni- 
candra’s town to Ko 9 a, probably to its south-east oomer. 
Fa-hsien makes the corresponding distances each less than 
one yojana.” Yuan Chwang certainly appears to oerntoa- 
diet himself with regard to the position of Koya, whkh 
Fa-hsien places to the westward of Kapilavastu. Altooo^ 
40 li from the ‘ city ’ to the Nyagrodha grove agrees with 
the distance from Lohari Eudan to Ksanihavi, I aas 
ooravinoed this distance must be reckoned fitnn Sisanihaei 
(Krakucandra’s town) and not from the south gate of the 
capital Eapilavastu at Lahari Eudan. As the subsegaHit 
and bearings to Bummindei prove, the Kyagrodha 
' grove, to which the 40 U is the distance, was sitoated a long 
way from Erakucandra’s town. The remains near AMwfugi 
loobably include the ploughing stupa which was ^Munt 
*'a fewili” to the north-east of Tilaaii Eof and 40 H to 
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of the north ade of Eo^a. The stupas Hear 
Si^iarBfaaYa, two miles north of Tilaura Eot, are very 
|«6bhbly the stnpas of the slaughter Sakyas spoken of by 
Ttura (^wang, who gives the bearing to them without any 
distance as ‘ north-east ’ (so in Watters), which in some texts 
is *porth-west.* 

Yuan Ohwang notices three Aioka pillars in the 
Slapilavastu district — at Lumbini, at Erakucandra’s town, 
and at Eo^a. The Lumbini pillar has been discovered at 
Bnmmindei; the upper inscribed portion of another, evidently 
from Eo^a, exists at Niglihavu ; and in Gutihava village 
there is an uninscribed lower part of a pillar which stands 
on its original foundation. It is tempting to regard the 
Ghi^ava and Niglihava pillars as one, but that thii^is so 
is not certain. The Niglihava pillar if joined to the 
Ghltihava pillar and to the three pieces in this village would 
form a pillar over 28' 9^" high.^ The Gutihava pillar stands 
smith-west of the stupa, whereas the Eo^a pillar was 20' high 
and stood in front ” (? oast side) of the stupa, and the 
inscription on the Niglihava pillar does not bear out what 
Tuan Ohwang says of the Kona pillar. The colour and 
stone of the Gutihava, Niglihava, and llummindel pillars do 
not appear to differ.^ 

Per^ps Yuan Ohwang was misinformed of the purport of 
the inscription on the Kona pillar, and 20' high may be 
a mistake for 30', the height of the pillar at Krakucandra’s 
town, which was probably ordered by Atoka at the same time 
on one of his visits. 

Not far to the north-east of Eo^a stood the stupa where 
irAi |y S gMna.na met his father (21), and “farther north" than 
tiria was the relic stupa of Eopagamana, with the Atoka 
ffllan we have been discussing in front of it (22). To the 
noirth of the Gutihava pillar and stupa there is a mound 

' (TWar. VA. 6th, 1904) af the OvtihaTl piUtf u lY r and of the 

idaeaaarr aad (Aatiqaitif^ p. S8) 1' r huA. TMal, 14'. The iBn ae nrainimt 
of oaa piaes b aet given. The Niglihava pillar ie about 14' 9)" loiig(aBbqiiitiee, 

p. to). 
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.wihioh Mukherji describes :— ** On the norib of the rilbfO 
[Ghitihovi] is an ancient ditch, and abont 200 feet soutli ml 
the Stupa is an ancient tunTr. About two furlrags matth. 

north-east ’3 of GutiT& is a [‘very’] large mound, on 
the east and south of which are two tanks.” ^ Mukherji 
searched at Gutihava for stupas to the ’north-west* of the 
pillar in this village, but could not find another.* 

It is thus seen that there is a mound which may be tho 
remains of a large stupa “ farther north ” than the stupa in 
Ghirihava. Tuan Chwang has, I suspect, in his description 
put the pillar in front of the wrong stupa. The Gut^vi 
stupa and the mound northwards of it appear to be the two 
stupas of which he speaks, and if so the city of was 

situated to the south-west side of the village Ghitihavi. To 
the southwards of Gutihava, so far as 1 ^ow, there is no 
trace of the stiipa where Konagamana was bom (23), or d 
the “ new preaching hall,” Santhagara (24), which stood to 
the south of Ko^a city. According to Yiian Chwang it was 
at this ‘ hall ’ Yidudabha was slighted by the Sakyas, which 
occasioned his attacking the city of Eoi^a when he came to 
the throne. As I understand it the fighting occurred round 
the hall ; he “ occupied this place ” and the fields close by.* 
The four stupas of the champions (25) who scattered 
Yidudabha’s army lay to the south-west of the “place of 
massacre,” the battlefield. Probably they lay somewhere 
to the southwards of Ko^u. They were not found at 
^garahava,* which is far to the northward of the suppose d 
position of Kona, whereas the four champions (^>posed 
Yidu^bha, as I understand Yuan Chwang, to the south- 
wards of Kona. 


' Antiquitiw, pp. Z'i, 66. 

* Antiqiutiw, p. 66. 

* u. p. 21. 

* AntiqiiHiw, p. 66. 
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The City in the Nyagntdha Orove. 

'WiMn Oautama, after becoming Buddha, was approaching 
"Ihe Mngdom of Eapilavastu, Suddhodana “proceeded 40 U 
be^rttud the city, and there drew up his chariot to await his 
arrival.” ^ Here “ the city ” should, I think, be “ this city,” 
Ujb town of Krakucandra, where Yuan Chwang is describing 
the surroundings of Kapilavastu, and is meaning to give the 
distance from Krakucandra’s town to the stupa which com- 
memorated the spot in the Nyagrodha grove where they met 
for the first time. The grove lay 2 or 3 li to the south of 
a city of which Yuan Chwang has not given the name, but 
which we recognize corresponds to the ruins of thd>-city at 
Pipraha'TO. Yuan Chwang does not mention the distance 
from this city to the stupa. 

There are several accounts of the meeting.* Yuan Chwang’s 
is lo this effect : — The king and ministers, having reverenced 
him (Gautama Buddha), again returned to the kingdom 
(P city), and they (Gautama and disciples) located themselves 
hi this Nyagrodha g^ve by the side of the samgharama. 
And not far from it (monastery) is a stupa ; this is the stupa 
where Tathagata sat beneath a great tree with his face to the 
east, and received from his aunt (Prajapati) a golden-tissued 
gonnent. A little farther on is another stiipa; this is the 
place where Tatlmgata converted eight king’s (P kings’) sons 
and 500 Sakyas. 

Fa-hsien adds some monuments which ore not noticed by 
the later pilgrim. 

’Kingdom’ is a slip for ’city.’ The grove was formed 
by Nigrodha, a Sakka.* It was prepared for the Buddha’s 
reception by l^uddhodana,* who presented it to him along 
with the Nyagrodha monastery, which was built after the 
plan of the Jetavana monastery at Srivast!. The presentation 


' BnI, U, p. 22. 

* Hsi^, op. oH., p. 20C , Bigandet, op. dt., p. 162 , Uogfcfcai, op. dt., p. S2. 
» BMp* op. dt,, p. 206. 



«ras Amk the day after the Buddha afcrited aad took Of>Mp 
abode irith his dhciples in tiie grore by the OidO of the «h|y 
and the Rohi^i (Eohita) river,* which separated the kiagdote 
of Eapilavastu from that of the Eolis.* 

The city in the grove had gates, walls, monuments, wst(di- 
towers, a palace, several monasteries, and a festival hall Or 
pavilion.’ It appears to have been called Nyagrodhika.’ 
We hear of the Buddha begging in the streets of this <aty, 
“ where he was accustomed to ride in his chariot,” ® and of 
the conversion here of eight kings’ sons ,* the names of whmn 
vary,* and do not always include the Buddha’s own son 
Buhula, who was of the number.’ The majority of these 
conversions are said to have occurred at Anupiya, a village 
in the country of the Mallas on the road to Pateliputra. 

When “ a battle was about to take place ” * between the 
Kapilavastu and Koli people respecting irrigation from the 
Bohini river, the Buddha settled the dispute and aJterwards 
admitted to his Order the 500 Sakyas, 250 men from each 
tribe.*® Fa-hsicn also refers to this incident, and adds 
“ while the earth sh(K)k and moved in six different ways.” ** 
The words within inverted commas explain each other ; the 
Buddhists attribute earthquakes to many causes, one when 
a great war is imminent.** 

PrajapatT on three different occasions headed a deputation 
of 500 Sakya women, the wives of the 500 Sak^ just 
mentioned, to the Buddha while in the grove, to seek 

* Eockbill, op. cit., pp. 51-53. 

* Theragatha, quoted Oldenberff, Buddha, p. 412. 

» Hardy, op. cit., pp. 156, 207, 208, 210. 

* Divyavadaua, p. 67 ; J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 549. 

* Hardy, op. cit, p. 208. 

* Beal, ii, p. 22. 

’ Hardy, op* cit, pp. 210-212; Bigandet, op. dt, pp. 170, 171; Bqddia), 
4 >p. cit, pp. 53-57 , Watters, op. cit., p. 12. 

* Hi^y, op. cit., p. 210. 

* Hardy, op. cit., p. 318. 

» Bigandet op. cit, p. 194 ; Hardy, op. dt, p. 319. 

liegg«*a Fa-hien, p. 66. 

LaidlayV tramdatioii, p. 207, 8th cause. For other causes see Bigatidat, 
«p. ot, p. 282. There should therefore be one etftpe for this not two 

na in all tlb t^uiditioos hot Legge*s. 





■dhafinAoti to the Order, hut tilieir request was drajed.* It 
fiAM {nobably at one of these times that Prajapati presented 
iiie monk's robe. 

There were two, if not three, monasteries in or near the 
«ity of Nyagrodhika ; one built by Suddhodana,‘ another by 
those eonverted to Buddhism,* and perhaps a third situated 
dkwe to the banks of the Bohi^i.* Perhaps these accounts 
refer to one monastery. 

The monuments enumerated by Yuan Chwang in the 
grove to the south of this city are : — 

1. Stupa where Gautama Buddha met l^uddhodana (26). 

2. Stupa where Gautama contended in archery (27). 

3. Stupa where Prajapati presented robe (28). 

4. StOpa of 500 Sakyas converted (29). 

5. Nyagrodha monastery (30). To the list Fa-hsien adds, 

6. Hall where the Buddha preached to the Devas (31).* 


Fa'hsien mentions the first four. These I take to be the 
moimds shown in Antiquities, pi. xxvii, fig. 4. and described 
at p. 46, and noticed J.It.A.S., 1898, pp. 578, 581. 

No. 1 is, I think, the stupa in Ganvaria village (p. 43), 
'from which the distance to Sisanihava (Krakucandra’s town) 
is given by Yuan Chwang as 40 li ; No. 2, the circular 
mound at the south-west comer of fig. 4, if a stupa may 
be that from which the distance to the ^arrow-well ’ is 30 li 
south-east; Nos. 3, 4, and perhaps 2 also, may have stood 
on the ground south of the south-east comer of fig. 4. 
which is described (p. 46) as covered with “ scattered mbbles 
and brioks” for 300 feet; No. 5 may be the oeUs at the 
north-east corner of fig. 4, or possibly the same as the site 
of Nos. 3 and 4. The central mound in fig. 4 is possibly 
the hall, noticed alone by Fa-haien of the two pilgrims, 

* Haidj. op. eit., pp. S30. S2l. 

* J.R.A.8., 1898, p. 648. 

* Wattan, cit., ii, p. 12. 

* BjgaaJat, p. 830. 

* Bee alto Ro^ill, op. eit., p. 68. 







wjiere Buddha preached to the Deyas, and the ^pavdicM’ 
where young Gautama was examined in die «rta and maiemm 
by his relatives.^ 

Inside the east gate of the city, on the left of the road, 
there was a stupa, its site in the Piprahari ruins has not 
been discovered as yet, to indicate where Gbiutama practised 
archery and other accomplishments (32). The site was 
apparently pointed out to Atoka as that where Gautama 
was taught riding, driving, and as that of his g ywmairiirm . 
Outside this gate stood the temple of livara Deva (33), 
perhaps the temple whose foundations are seen SO* north of 
the (34) Piprahava stupa.^ Suddhodana, following a custom 
of his tribe,* presented Gautama, th?n two days of age, to 
the deity in the temple. The temple was named Sakya<- 
vardhana, and its guardian deity, a yaksa, bore the same 
name. Afterwards, it would appear, the image of this yakya' 
was ' replaced by one of Ii^vara Deva. The temple was 
pointed out to Atoka. To the east of this, and 88' from the 
Piprahava stupa, are the mins of a monastery, the name of 
which is not known. 

The Piprahava vase inscription, us interpreted by Dr. Fleet,* 
convinces me that the Piprahava stupa (34) must be the 
stGpa noticed by Fa-hsien alone, “where King Vaidihye' 
[Yidu^abha] slew the seed of l^kya, and they all in dying 
became Srot&pannas.” The story is told that one day 
Yidui^bha entered the Nyagrodha grove, and the peo|iIe 
of Nyag^rodhika came out to drive him away. Vi^ndabhe 
vowed vengeance, and declared : “ My first act will be to 
put these Qakyas to death.”* He fulfilled his threat with 
cruel tortures. There is a stupa (35) at Bharaulia* which 
may mark the tree under which the Buddha sat whan 
Yidu^bha was approaching the city in the grove, ana 


> Hardy, op. dt., p. 16S. 

* Aotiqiiitiaa, p. 44, pL ixvii, flg. 1. 

* BodJuU, op. eit., p. 17. 

« J.B.A.8.r IMS, p. 149. 

• BoddiiU, op. dt., pp. 74-79, 119-130. 

• J.R.A.8., 1898, p. 678. 



iriWii'lir a wiuAe tiw Buddfaa d&TOrted Iub liM 

IMilMitto.aAtedB tiw 

It is fnnn the Piprahava stupa, 1 think, tint Pa^hmien 
eilMdateB his 50 li, 8*8 miles, ta Rummindei. li we lollow 
HM^sii^aeBoe in Fa-hsten’s narratiTe, it is impossible that tbe 
was oaloslated from any site at the capital Kapila* 
iMla. The distance fimn Taulihava to Rummindel direct is 
lS|i mRes, whereas the distance from the Piprahava stupa 
to Sumamindei on Mukherji’s map is 8^ miles. It is just 
possible that there was a ploughing stupa “several le** 
(Fs*fasuai) to the north*east of the Piprahava stupa, to 
indiflate where Gautama when a young man, according to 
seme aoosunts, watched ploughers at work,^ and that the 
50 U should be oaloulated from it. But I think Fai^isien’B 
ploughing stupa, the reference to which is delayed, as is his 
Mierenee to Asita, is the one noticed by Yuan Ohwang. 
But il this is unlikely, I would point out that there is 
a mound iM>rth*ea8t of the Piprahava stupa, on the weet 
aide cl the Siava reservoir, and another on the east side of 
the reservoir.* 


The two Riven Rohi^. 

' The I^eseer Bohu^i, alias Rohita or Rohitaka. It is likely 
the Rohbjl is represented in part of its coarse by the 
SiiVa (36), which flows southwards between Rummindei and 
TOauiK Kob and passes hidf a mile or so to the east side 
of Piprahava. The Leaser Rohi^i must have been a narrow 
•ad shallow stream. It is repeatedly described as small.* 
In Chinese texts, the names Luhita or Luhitaka, for RchitS 
•nd Rohitaka, and in the Tibetan accounts Rohita, correspond 
tp ihe Rohipl,* which flowed between the city of Eaplavaeta 

' J.B.A.8., ISOS, p. 171 ; Afadftoa Kalpalmti, J. Bad. Text 8o&, 18SS, 
p. S. A >nmlar plsM wu ahown to Toes Chwaat 4 li fiJL bom SrimU, 
when ** oa Mains Bnddhn dinaned hiK aoldlan ** (Baal, ii, p. 11). 

A aH^ BHHkad the apotwhm lU-Waa aMtod it (Baal, 1. p. drUi). 

* BaakliiH, op. oit. p. S3. 

* AaMqiiMH, pp. 4S, 4S: J.BJLB., ISSS, p. SSI. 

* Blgnidi^ op. all., pp. It, ISA 

* I.I.A.8., ISSS, p. S47: Boaty, o^ A, p. 3S. 



aad «f Xoli^i y^uk ift ma flic cimIw «fr «k» 

inhabitEiirtB 4* Ik^ dfMB to dam «» lMa^ilid|% 

whioh contained little water in t iaa aa oi and wdUb 

could luiTe all iffa water diverted bgr a large toto 
aproBsit.* TheKyagrodhamonaBterj'waadoBe tooraataail||p 
on its bank,* and at this river irriiftTi! lav 

Gautama Buddha’s return from Magadha. 

The Greater Bohi^i, which joins the Bapti at the west end 
of the city of Gorakhpur, is sometimes mistaken for the 
Bohi^i just described,^ but this is a broad and deep xtoar* 
** not fordable even in summer for 25 miles above GorakhpniW** 
and the north its banks are steep and well marked.’** 
It is scarcely conceivable that it could ever bcva been 
diverted by a fallen tree, or that its water fed mcltod 
snow in Summer could run short and lead to dispute. 


Arrow WelL 

The arrow-well (37) was distant 30 li of Tuan Ohwang^ 
4 miles, south-east of the Btiipa on the left of the read 
outside the south gate of the city in the Nyagrodha grove. 
Bh-hsien makes the distance to it 30 li south-east, about 
5*28 Tnilfla ; Tuan Chwang gives 80 to 90 li north-east, from 
10*6 to 11*9 miles, by road from the well to Bummindel. 
The direct distance from Birdpur to Bummindel (88) is 
about 12 miles. The well, I think, perhaps lies somewhaic 
near Basulpur, which is 21 miles north-east by east from 
Bicdpor. I do not know if there are nuns near Baeo^^ur. 
There are several mounds to the south-east of PiprSliavf^ iC 
the Bulha Grant’ The distance is not given. They arc 

> Oldenbttg, p. 413 ftnotug Thwagithil; Bvdllt 09* dto h HY* 

Bigudet, op. dt, p. 11. 

s Hndy, op. to., p. S18. 

* BockblU, op. dt., ^ SO; YJLA.B.. ISSa, fwiM. 

* SjiguidBt, op. di., p. S30 ; J.B.A.8., 189S, ^ 848. 

• OUsabafK, MiMhm, p. M ; fiwdp, o|^ dk, p. MB} PJf.» p. 18. 

• OMottaer, lf.W.P., toL d, liCl* PF to4» tSA. 

» pjr.,t.i8. 





IMlMIllf 'iao neer lxai^hatitod%itfa iihe nte of 

|il§'/i|iCxow‘'We31, at whioli we are tc^ tlie amall stupa was 
Iftrilt hy Inahmaos and houseliolders.^ 

Hie LaKta Vistara* gives 10 kroto (=2^ yojanas of Yuan 
0|hwaiig=13‘2 miles) a palace in Eajpilavasta, probably 
Qantama’s at Labari Sudan, to the well. 


The City of Devadaha or KoU. 

The founding of the city of Devadaha is described in 
the Burmese legend.’ The city was situated in the vicinity 
of a ** sheet of water,” and became the capital of the Kolis. 
The Buddha’s maternal grandfather resided in it, and hither 
Maya repaired when about to be delivered of Ga«tania. 
It is probable the village of Lummini of which Atoka 
remitted the land tax on account of it being the birth- 
place of the Buddha is the same city. In one romance we 
hear of the “ city of Devadaho and Lumbini,” apparently 
as names of one city.* Devadaha was not far from 
Eapilavastu, for the ladies of Devadaha used to present 
flowers to the Buddha in the Nyagrodha grove, and we 
have seen that it was close to the Bohini, now the Sisva, 
or more probably, one of the former beds of this river. 

** About a mile north of Parana village is a very high 
ground extending east to west for about two furlongs and 
about a furlong north to south. It represents undoubtedly 
the site of an ancient town.”' This (39) I propose to 
identify with Devadaha and the village of Lummini of the 
HUmunindel pillar inscription of Atoka. On the north side 
of the ruins of the ancient city there is a ” long tank, now 
dry,” which I think was the i^eet of water by the side of 
which the city was built. The sacred site of Rummindel 
lies on the north side of this dry tank. 

‘ Bonhhfll, op. eit., p. IS. 

* p. MS. 

* mgtudot, dt., p. IS. 

* M mmt t tt Itfm i, p. 4S. 

* Aatiqaite, p. 84. 
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The capilttl of the Eoliyae trf tt&iMigrtina, where a stSpa rf 
the Buddha relics existed, was ai^patently I rn m g n to wnwiA hy 
the name Koli ; ^ and here also was a tanki* 13 te fflitBAHA 
pilgrims place this other city some miles from Rummind^. 

Conclusion. 

There is one stupa (40) of which we might have expected 
the pilgrims to tell us something. It stands 600' south-east 
of the east gate of Tilaura Kot. From its size, and the 
number of times it has been repaired, it must have com- 
memorated an important event. Unfortunately it has been 
rifled ages ago.^ Possibly this was the stupa erected at 
Kapilavastu to receive the share of the Buddha's relics. 


MAP INDEX. 

Eafilavastu. 

1. “ Royal precincts,” citadel, of Eapilavastu. 

2. Palaces of ^uddhodona and Mabamayu. 

3. Asita stupa. 

4. Monastery and two Deva temples, by the side of ** royal 

precincts.” 

5. Stupa where elephant blocked south gate of citadel. 

6. Stupa where elephant fell in capital. 

7. 8. Two temples on site of Gautama's palace. 

9. Hastigarta, or fallen elephant ditch. 

10. Site of schoolroom of Prince Gautama. 

11. Temple of ‘ sick man ' outside south gate of capital. 

12. Temple of representation of Gautama on white horse. 

13. Temple of 'old man' outside east gate of capital. 

KnAKDOAVDBA’s TOWV. 

14. Erakucandra's Town. 

15. St&pa of Kraknoandra's birth. 

16. StQpa where Kiakncandra met his father. 

17. pillar and Kzakneandra's relio st&po. 

I J.RJLS., 1898, p. MS. 

* Bsal, ii, p. 28. 

* Antiquilws, pp. 21, 22, ^ ii, hr. 
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EfiyioAiuKi’a Towv. 

M; XbaSgamBoji’s Town. 

lA Koiigluiiig stupa, at Karsoka, 4U li Qorth.>east. 

30. SSgarahava tank and stupas of slaughtered Sakyas. 

21. Stupa where Eonagamana met his father. 

32. Aioka pillar and relic stupa of Eonagamana. 

38. StQpa where Eo^agamana was bom. 

34. New preaching hall. 

35. Four ^pas of champions. 

Cixr nr EraoBOSHA Qbote (Niobodhika). 

20. StQpa, where Gautama Buddha met 6uddhodaua, in Ganvatia 
village. 

27. Stupa where Gautama contended in archery. 

28. StQpa where Prajapat! presented robe. 

39. Stupa of 500 Sakyas converted. 

30. Eyagrodha monastery. 

31. Hall where Gautama Buddha preached to Devas. 

82. StQpa where Gautama practised archery. 

83. Temple of I^vara Deva. 

84. FiprShava vase stupa, where Yaidurya slew the Sakyas. 

85. Bhavaulia stQpa, ? where Gautama Buddha sat under a tree. 

86. SisvS river, tho Bohini or Rohitakii of Buddhist books. 

87. ArroW'Wsell, approximate position. 

Buxnnmxi. 

88. Aioka pillar at Bummindei. 

89. Site of city of Devadaha, Eo^i, or Lummini village. 


40. fEapilav^tu stQpa of the Buddha’s relics. 



ZXI. 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE KARMA DOCTRINE 

Bv E. WASHBUBN HOPKINS. 


rpHE Karma doctrine in its Brahmauistic form teackes tkat. 

every individual in successive existences reaps the fruit 
oi ignorance and desire as these wore expressed in aotion 
performed in antecedent existences. As a man himixilf aowa, 
so he himself reaps ; no man inherits the good or evil aet oi 
another man : ud 'yam paratya mkrtaih duakfUah ed 
ttmie (Mbh. xii, 291, 22). The fruit is of the same qualify 
with the action, and good or bad there is no destrootton ef 
the action : na tu mako iya vidyate. The result is esaot^ 
as when just retribution follows a wrong; there can tie 
no cessation till the account is squared : ubAayath itd 
wnubhdtam. Whether “with eye or thought or voice or 
deed, whatever kind of act one performs, one receives tink 
kind of act in return ” : kut'ute (v.l. karoti) yddfSum karnut 
tddrSem pratipadyate (ib. 16, 22 ; cf. 139, 24). 

We may here ignore the metaphysical subtlety of the seif 
as conceived by Buddhism, observing only that de8|iite uH 
efforts to oonoeive of an individuality which j^hcrits EauM 
without being the self ol the anteoe^t aotion, the last theit 
the Buddhist can remember previous existences shows ffud 
the new ego is praeticBlly, if not essentially, oi^ w^ the 
praviona ego, and may be regarded not only aa A finfla ei hre 
as a reooUeetive entity — and how saoh a adf'wntity 


^en from a aoul, dAmm, probably nane save a aaia** 
l^yaioian could ever have exjdained. Not all Bnddhiatai 
hioraver^ w«e metiqphysuaaaa. Thoogh they won nsi 
te believe in meterapayehoeis or «««i Ol tnM»> 
tha mimy aofaiaDy believed that the aall dl MNr 
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^lolled lor the selfishness of the self of a pre'vious birth, 
tlwt the penalty was paid by the very indiTidiial who had 
done the wrong — an individual identical with tiiat self in 
memory and hence, in mental personality, equivalent to the 
self or soul of Brahmanic, as of all popular theologies. 

Thus logically the doer of the deed suffers, and not some 
other person. And most logically the doer suffers at the 
hands of the injured. He who has wronged another in one 
life is punished for it by that other in the next life : the 
mdmaa law, “me eat will he whose meat I eat.” Or 
there is a slighter logical connection, as when the thief 
of grain is reborn as a mouse, because ' mouse ’ means 
* thief.’ So too he who starves others will himself be 
starved. According as the act is mental or bodily<(i.and 
according to the mental disposition, hhava, with which one 
performs an act, one reaps its fruit hereafter in a body 
similarly endowed (Mbh. xv, 34, 18 ; Manu, xii, 62 and 81). 
But analogy often fails, and a low birth of any kind, without 
farther logical connection, rewards a low act. Thus the 
fruit of foolishness is simply rebirth “in this or a lower 
world”: imam lokam hinataram cd 'viianti (Mund. Up., i, 
2, 7—10). Or hell-torture, which antedates the systematic 
Kcurma doctrine,^ may bo adjuvant to the mechanical fruit of 
e'nl. Hell even in the Brahmanic system may take the 
place of metempsychosis altogether, as in Manu, xii, 18 and 
22, which only a theologiced necessity can couple with the 
doctrine of Karma as a retributive power. Here, and else- 
where in many places, the only retribution is hell-torture, 
alter which the soul receives a new body, but not a body 
oenditumed ly the acts already atoned for in hell. That the 
anoe lecture of Menu’s code recognizes the full Karma 
doolriiie does not make any difference. The view that hell 
alone ponisihes the guilty ia older than the view that the 
individual ia a aelf-adjuating moral mechanism such aa 

> l%s docteiBe of notenpi^aaB, irithont eUuMl boaifag, haa ao aaBOwaiy 
ce sa aa ti Ba vrlUi aato-oatal aeaoo, and tliia, UanaiiucriAian para and draple, was 
aa site halM ttaa that in hall. Kanna ilnlf ohmt iaflini tta trait vluDiim, 
'and ttel trait aaay ha in t«nH of awtampaTchoda or in tonw of hoD or of both. 
OoaySMlhn Afegnttan Nik., Ui, 90 , on nail or roUtth, aanllMMlIraa. 
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is- usually found in the Buddhistic interpretation. When 
hell and Eanna both punish a sinner, he is sent to ImJI 
first and is then handed oyer to the worldng of Eanna. 
A balance is struck between eyil and good. Or the 
indiyidual who, it is recognized, is neyer absolutely bad or 
absolutely good, may take his reward of joy and punishment 
in slices, first being rewarded for haying been good and then 
being punished for haying been bad. One canny hero, on 
being giyen this choice, said he would take his punishment 
first, and his reason was the one given by Dante — “ nessun 
maggiore dolore che ricordarsi nel tempo felice,” etc. 

But there are various other theories which cross the theory 
of Earma, and if logically set beside it they must have 
annoyed not a little the religious consciousness of the 
Brahmans and Buddhists. Fortunately for man’s peace of 
mind his theology may be illogical without upsetting his 
religion, and in India old and new beliefs seem to Lave met 
in a blend which, however incongruous, was accepted as the 
faith of the fathers, and hence was considered good enough 
for the sons. Just how far these incongruities were oommtm 
to Brahmanism and Buddhism it is difficult to say. In 
some cases they appear in both systems ; but on the whole 
Buddhism is the more decided opponent of doctrines sub- 
versive of the Earma theorj’. Yet when wo say Buddhism 
we must make an exception in the case of Tjamaism and 
perhaps other exponents of the Mahayana, where, as in 
Brahmanism, the ^rma doctrine was mo^ed in many ways. 

In Brahmanism itself Earma struck hard against the <dd 
in sacrifice, penance, and repentance as destsoyem of 
sin. It is in the code of practical life, as well as in tlm 
esoteric teaching, that sacrifice, reading the Vedas, knowledge 
of God, destroy all sin ; austerity destroys all sin; psoanoe 
destroys almost every sin ; penance and repentance (Le. poUie 
rurnfcnniim of sin and a promise not to sin in the s ame way 
again) at least mitigate, if they do not destroy, evety da; 
while later, as u well known, in all the pojn^ te aching, 
to the priests rmnove sins, just as do vidte aaadi 
to holyipiacae (Xanu, zi, 146, 228, 246-247)* 
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indeed raiRd a qneelion as to poBinoe. Fnin- 
^Miltieiud tin may be deiftroyed by penance ; Isht bbar^albottt 
iWltutional sm f Some sidd yes, even intentional eiift ; bttt 
Oceans said no, for Hie deed does not die ’'i na hi karma 
(Manu, xi, 46 ; Yas. xxii, 2-5 ; Giiut. xix, 5, etc.). 
The mcongniity was recognized ; but orthodoxy prevailed 
and continued to preach both Karma and its logical antidote. 
Of all these factors, knowledge alone in the primitive 
Buddhistic belief can destroy the effect of Karma. 

That the prayers for the dead, admitted into the Lamaistic 
service, presuppose the power to change the effect of Karma, 
goes without saying. The ritual employed to “ elevate the 
fethers” is a parallel in Brahmanism. Whether, however, 
a curse, or its practical equivalent in Mt/d, witchcralik,. may 
be cona^rued in the same way, is doubtful. Imprecations 
and magic existed before Karma was thought of. The only 
question is whether, when an innocent person was entrapped 
by krtyi, or a slight offence was punished out of all pro- 
portion by a curse, the resulting unhappiness was construed 
as being independent of Karma or as the real result of pre- 
natal acts, the curse or act of sorcery being merely the 
moons to the fulfilment of Karma’s law. As to the effect 
of a curse, it is regarded either as the punishment of an act 
done in the present body or, when argued from a present 
state of being, as resulting from a curse uttered in a previous 
existence.^ 

Another theory of man’s lot also existed before Karma 
was known. In its simplest form it is the theory that man 
owes what he gets, not to his anterior self, but to the gods. 
What the gods arrange is, in any case, whether good or bad, 
the appointed lot ; the arrangement, tiddhi, is hite. If the 
gods bestow a share, hhaga^ of good upon a man, that is his 
hkdgya, luck, divinely appointed, dMa. As divine, the cause 
ip. dtUhttf which later becomes fate, and is then looked upon 

* That it, a enw uajr take effect at oaoe, aa injury be thus Jnmiaihad in Che 
p r w t en i a tan ei ; hut (umally) a euree ehaaaet ue next elate of anriatwite, at 
vrhta Btwilita, Wmt of Koiala, ie ehanaed into a cannibal iMiBatcr at the oniae 
Ht a ffNia aaer (Mm. xiii, 6, SC). 



.as 4 'bUiid power, neeesriity, obi^iioB, ftajte. 'M» TQiflioil 
a t>low at Sanaa as is given by '^eoxy is tonuiJiy 
repndisted in iihe words bh&gyam SjutmAt ‘'Inok &b Sanni*' 
or some equimlent denial. It is diUm, fate^ wbidi aooardmg 
to Ma&u, xi, 47, causes a num to sin, for be is represented 
as performing penance on account either of an act committed 
before birth or ‘ by fate,’ that is, as the commentators say, 
by chance (carelessness) in this life. But ddiva elsewh^ 
is a mere synonym of E!arma, as in ddivarndnuse (Manu, vii, 
205), and is expressly explained to be such in the later oode 
of Yajfiavalkya, i, 348 : tntra ddwam abhm/aktam pduruaam 
pdurmddthtkam, “Fate is (the result of) a man’s acts 
performed in a previous body.” Nevertheless, although 
the Brahman here, as in the IIitopade§a and other works, 
expressly declares that what is called dt^fa, ‘ decreed,’ or 
fate, and is said to be insuperable when writ upon thb 
forehead, hkhttam api Mate, results really from Hum’s own 
act, whether in the present or the past, yet the original 
notion of God’s favour persists, until it leads in its logpoal 
conclusion to that complete abrogation of the Earraa doctrine 
which is found in the fundamental teaching of the Bhagavad 
Gita in its present form This fundamental teaching (not 
historically but essentially) inculcates the view that the 
favour of God, here called prasada, ‘ grace,’ combined with 
the necessarily antecedent ‘ loving faith ’ of the worshipper, 
surpasses all effects of antenatal error. Thus, though 
starting with Karma, the Gita, like all later sectarian works, 
finally annuls the doctrine, exactly as in Japan one seot ol 
Budgets finds that an expression of faith in AmitaiUia 
Bhutsi transcends all other acts and secures salvation. Ibis 
virtually does away altogether with the logic of KanM. 
In die MTwe way Krs^a in the Mahabharata, iv, 20, 7-29, 
is not led to b^eve that her present misfortunes are Ae 
resolt of acts in a previous existence, but that Aey are dot 
'to the Creator, Dhartar ; “ through whose gnwe, piwsAH 
I hanFe obtained this misfortune,” die says, owing to a 
the gods,” devdndth ktlbisam, committed not in a 
natal at«te^ bat when she was a footiah yomig gij]« Mil, in 
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ImF profldttt life. It is the will of the god which is identified 
mith diiva (nd *damiamt she says of her condition). Yet 
liie fmnal denial of any cause save S[arma is as vigorously 
made in the epic as elsewhere. “Not without seed is 
anything produced; not without the act does one receive 
the reward. I recognize no Fate. One’s own nature pre- 
determines one’s condition ; it is Eaima that decides ’’ : 
d&ivam tdta na paiy&mi, opposed to wabham and Karma 
(xii, 291, 12-14). On the other hand, the fatalistic belief, 
despite this objection, is constantly cropping up. The length 
of a man’s life is “ determined at the beginning ” (as is that 
of all creatures) by fate, under the form of Time, kdla, dyur 
agre *vatisthate (Mbh. xii, 153, 56) ; through Kala alone 
comes death (ib. xiii, 1, 50). There is a long disnussion 
in xiii, 6, 3 ff., of the relative importance of action in the 
present life and that action (or efEort) in a preceding life 
which is virtually fate, and the conclusion here reached is 
that it is activity in this life which determines every man’s 
lot, for “ there is no determining power in fate ” : nd *6ti 
ddive prabhutmm (ib. 47). This is the manly view. The 
weaker sex adopts the opposite opinion p. 68). 

The theory of chance and accident is clearly expressed in 
Buddhism. According to the Milindu, it is an erroneous 
extension of the true belief when the ignorant (Brahmans 
and Buddhists) declare that “every pain is the fruit of 
Karma’’ (136 and 138). 

The individual, besides having his Karma abrogated by 
divine grace, may secure a remittance of part of his 
evil Karma involimtarily. The Karma doctrine demands 
that every individual shall reap what he has sown. But 
when the farmer, in the most literal sense, reaps the harvest 
he has sown, it » due not to his own Karma, but to the 
virtue of the king, and conversely, when, owing to the 
neglect or oppression of the king, the farmer does not reap 
his onqp, then the bLame attaches to the king. Thus, if his 
wits dies of hunger, he ought logically to say that it is due 
to his wife’s or his own previous Karma. TnwtwiI of Aim, 
it is Ike fault of the king, and the king will reap hereafter 
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ot th», age, r^» *va yugam ueyal» (UUL adi, #t, «ai 
flood, and plague” are aoiefy the fenM^ ol 
the hang (ib. 90, 36). The same theory holdB m BttdihiatB 
(Jgtalsa 194). The ahaire of religious merit aoeniing to or 
abstracted from the king’s account in aooordaaoe with 
theory is mathematically fixed. 

The relation of husband and wife, touched upon in the 
last paragraph, also interferes with Earma. In the un* 
m o di fi ed theory, a wife is exalted only in this life by her 
husband ; her position in the next life depends upon her 
own acts. If she steals grain she becomes a female moaae, 
etc. (Manu, xii, 69). But elsewhere in the code (v, 166; 
ix, 29) and in the epic, a woman’s future fate is that of hOT 
husband if she is true to him. Faithfulness might legioel]^ 
be reckoned as her own act; but the reward is in faet set 
in opposition to the operation oi Karma, os is clearly seen 
in the words of Sita in Bam. ii, 27, 4->5. Here the herame 
says : “ Father, mother, brother, son, and daughter*m*law 
reap each the fruit of individual acts ‘ ; hut the wife alone 
enjoys the lot of her hxisband . . in this world sad 

after death.” It is evident that the words wdni puifyOm 
biuiydndh avam mam bhdg>/am u/twtate, which express ths 
TCa-rtna doctiine as operative in the case of others, are bon 
placed in antithesis to the wife’s reward, which is to shsM 
the fruit of her husband’s acts. The faithful wife absoriis 
her husband’s qualities, gunaa, but if unfaithful is reborn 
ana jackal (Manu, ix, 22, 30 ; v, 164). 

To return to transferred Karma. A voluntary transfer 
(mly in the of good Karma. But transfer ef 
wnl is found in still other cases th a n that monlioBod 

ahoveu For not only are a subject’s sins tnnafemd to 
a bad IHug (Manu, viii, 304, 308), bnt the prieatfy gnsot 
idio is not properly honoured transfers his evil d oods to tha 

I. n|0 oomnentator nodentadi kmmaphalam, ‘the trait of 
rTnirt. sad thie ie enBported by the vaned. raediaf : Maydt 'fa 
UmUcU paHpmri^ prtf e* ’w 'A«. “hen and hamftar ths 
aiijofa hMilmihswfalot.” 

lAJLS. ftos. 
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host, and all the good Kama of the honeehoidor 
ilWilMittIMred to the guest (Mauu, iii, 100, etc.). Further, 
M perjurer’s good Earma goes over to the person injured 
by the peijury (Yaj. ii, 75), or, according to Manu, Tiii, 90, 
**goes to the dogs,” ^uno gacchet', but the latter expression 
merely means “is lost” (Vifuu, viii, 26). 'Brahman glory’ 
can perhaps be interpreted as Earma-fruit. If so, it goes 
to the benefit of the gods when its possessor sins (Manu, 
xi, 122). 

A voluntary transfer of good Earma is recognized, for 
example, in the epic tale of the saint who, having merited 
and obtained “a good world,” offers to hand it over to 
a friend who has not earned it. It is hinted in this case 
that though acquired merit in the objective shane of a 
heavenly residence may be bestowed upon another, the gift 
ought not to be accepted (Mbh. i, 92, 11 f.). Strangely 
enough, the idea that good Earma is transferable is also 
common in Buddhism. Thus there is the Stupa formula, 
M^uyae matu pitu puyae, (erected) “for (the builder’s) own 
reUgiouB merit and for the religious merit of his mother and 
father,” and also the formula' in the ordination service: 
“Let the merit that I have gained be shared by my lord. 
It is fitting to give me to share in the merit gained by my 
lord. It is good, it is good. I share in it.” We may 
oompare also the pattiddna formula ; aham U ito pattim damnU, 
“I give thee my merit.” 

Most of these modifications of Earma are to be explained 

the impact of divergent beliefs, which, older than Earma, 
survived in one form or another, interposing themselves 
betwemx the believer’s mind and his newer belief. Such also 
ia that which accomplishes the most important modificatkm 
in the whole series, namely, the belief in hereditary sin. 

The bdief that a man may inherit sin rises naturally when 
disease is regarded as the objective proof of sin. As disease 
is palpably inherited, so, siaoe disease is the reward of sin, 
the inheritor of disease is the inheritor of sin. At the time 


* WsiTSD, ** B'jddhism w IHsslstioas,” p. 89S f. 



o£ the fiig Teda we find tbtf dwfikine ef mhetitod sbi dbeady 
set forth. The poet in BV. tii, Sit S first inqiareB why 
the god is fB^py/'what sin, dgaa, has been oonuuitted, and 
then continnes ini supplieation : ” Loose from us paternal 
sins and loose what we in person have committed *’ (dm 
drugdhani pltryO, erj& nd ’m ySL vaydm cakrmi tandbhih). ^e 
coUocatiow and parallel passages show that what is here 
called drugdhd is identical with the preceding igas (dnaa) 
and with dhhaa, found elsewhere, BY. ii, 28, 6, in the same 
eounection ; it is the oppressive sin-disease (either inherited 
or peculiar to the patient), which may be removed by the 
who has inflicted it as a sign of anger, and whose 
mercy, mrUhd, is sought in visible f'^rm, ahhi khyatn. 

Obviously such a view as this is inconsistent with the 
doctrine of Karma. If a man’s sin is Hherited it cannot be 
the fruit of his own actions. Individual responsibility ceases; 
or at least is divided, and we approach the modem ’?iew that 
a man’s ancestors arc as guilty as himself when he has 
yielded to temptation. Not the self, in the orthodox view, 
or the confection that replaces soul (self) in the heterodox 
(Buddhistic) view, but some other self or confection reaps 
the fruit. This view has indeed been imputed to Buddhism, 
but it was in an endeavour to make it appear that Buddhism 
anticipates the g^eneral modem view of heredity and is 
therefore a ‘scientific’ religion. No examples, howevar, 
were proffered in support of this contention, and there was 
apparently a confusion in the mind of the writer between 
self -heredity (Karma) and heredity from one’s parents. The 
fact that in Buddhism one inherits one’s own sin in the form 
ift fruit does not make it scientific in the modem sense of 
heredity. To find an analogue to the thought of to-day we 
must turn to Brahmanism. 

For although it would seem that after the pure Eanna 
doctrine was once folly accepted such a view as that of 
'inherited sin could find no place in either Bu d d hi s m oe 
yet as little as the Hindu was trouUed witili 
^ jatsusion upon that doctoine of the oounter-dootnne of 
God's iiiffioieiit grace, was he txoubied with the logioal 



Ml iMiMOAinoxS' OF hqgfuiqsu 

TmijiF into wiiioh he ieU, hy. admttiiig £Iub loodificatioii and 
VMtri^tiQfDt 0^ the worlp^ of Eacma. He admits it, not aa 
an theory, but as a inodifieatiou. Thus in the 

Oseftt Epic, i, 80, 2 £. : " When wrong is done, it does npt 
bear fruit at once, but gradually destroys ... If the 
fruit (of Eanna) does not appear in one’s self, it is sure to> 
come out in one’s sons or descendants ” : 

nd *dharmai carito, r^'an, sadyah phalati, gdur iva, 
iandir dvartyamdno hi kartur muldni krntdti, 
putresu vd naptrsu vd, na ced dtmani paiyati, 
phalaty em dhruvam pdpam, gurubhuktam ivo 'dare. 

Almost the same words are used in xii, 139, 22 : “ When, 
OKing, any evil is done, if it does not appear in (thfrperson 
of) this man (who commits the deed, it appears) in (the 
person of) his sons, his grandsons, or his other descendants ” : 

pdpam karma krlam kinieid, yadi taamin na driyate, 
ntpate^ taaya putre^u pdutre^v apt ca naptrsu. 

Strange as this doctrine appears in contrast with the 
Karma theory (“ no one reaps the fruit of another’s good 
or evil deeds,” cited above), it can, perhaps, be explained 
as an xmoonscious adaptation from the visible consequences 
of «vil. Thus, when the god Justice, otherwise personified 
^Punishment, judges a king, he decrees that if a king is 
unjust that *' king together with his kin ” is destroyed 
(Kanu, vii, 28). But this is a natural, obvious result, as it 
is said farther ” if the king throiigh folly rashly ha rasses 
his kingdom, he, with his kin, soon loses his kingdom and 
life” (ib. Ill, sabdndhava^). It is such wrong that is 
partioalarly alluded to in one of the texts above,' but here 
the further step has been taken of incorporating the notum 
el divided punishment into the Karma ^stmn with its 
speoiai tenninology, so that it now appears as a modifioation 

* Ooaupn, ia ths amtiunatMui of ths fint aoleetion, the eeer’e wonle, eriudi 
sipw US wnikhwet to be meted oat to ttie Idar in thii peitiealar isstoMe: 
faM l e Mwi tt e e eei (i, 80 , ft). 
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«l tiiat system, whereby (divided pn ni i hmtt it lni )piy ii K| g 
inherited ain) Ihe sons and grandaona reap tibie Sanaa «f 
Another. It is injf^bahle that the author of Haaw, i<r, 17S^ 
174, had any' such notion- He eimp^ states the observed 
faot that when a king is destroyed Us relatives (i.e. hb 
whole family) suffer also. But the later writer begfite 
a fatal process of logical analysis. If the king’s sons or 
grandsons suffer for ancestral sins, then clearly Karma 
'vVorks from father to son. In the second example ^ the 
generalization is complete ; if the fruits of sin do not appear 
in the person of any sinner, such fruits may be looked for 
in the person of his descendants, even to the third generation. 
This forms a sharp contrast to the teaching of xii, 158, 88 : 
na karma^ pituh putrah pita vd putrakamumA, 

*npena gacchanti, baddhah ■ ukrtadunkrtfi-h, “ neither 'the son 
by the Karma of his father nor the father by the Karma 
of his son go, bound by good and evil deeds, upon another 
course,” for “what one does, that* the doer alone enjoys”; 
gat karoti . ... tat kartdi *va HamaSndti (Mbh. xii, 

153, 41). It agrees logically with that later explanation 
of the fate of Yayuti which sees in this seer’s rehobilitatian 
in heaven, not a purchase, or a gift accepted, but a “ reward 
for the virtue of hie grandchildren,” for in one case a man’s 
sins are paid for by his descendants and in the other the 
descendants’ virtue affects the fate of the (still living) 
grandsire.* 

It is due to the doctrine of inheritance diat we find anollier 
fsuggestion made in Manu and the Great Bpie. The ohQd’s 
disposition, one would think, must be his own, but when the 
cmbject of impure (mixed) birth is discussed wo get a veVy 
clear intimation that the child inherits (from father Or 


t This case is as follows : a bird revenges itself on a priaae who has Ultsd 111 
mnne bv picldiig out the pruioe’s ejres, remarking that aa hiaiBBtaaeose |wsiah« 
m^oomw to evil-doers u the shape of reveoM, hot that this ravMfe sqsnw 
tile neeomit. If unavenged at onoe, tiie evil nut will appev ia s eShiaqpsSB 


geaeratioB. 

• In the tnt poasage cited above the aege veeeives e good world Si s ffU, 
wrUatimmedtodot&mar ••buritfbr.uatnw.** but ia xiii, «, W, it k SSf, 
••Oi oUL Yeviti. iailea to earth, aeeended to heaveo agab hf vMso of Us 
idaHMdMto’ l^od works ** inpUsJ^ srarpadi dS«A«rii|jMiVfahwsMriyK|). 
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or from both) his montal disposition, hh&va, just as, 
to use the epic’s owb simile, a tiger shows in his (outer) 
lorpi the ancestral stripes. Interchanging with bh&va in the 
discussion is bila, character, which is inherited. So 
Manu, X, 59-60, says that the parents’ character, iila, is 
inherited by the son. The epic has (Mbh. xiii, 48, 42) : 

pUryam vd bhajate hilam mdtrjam vd, tatho ’bhayam, 
na katham eana samkirrmh prakrtim svdm niyacchati, 

(43) yathdi *va aadrSo rupe mdtdpitror hijdyate 

vydghrai citrdis, tathd yonim purmah svdm niyacchati : 

A man shares his father’s or his mother’s character, or that 
of both. One of impure birth can never conceal his^ipature. 
As a tiger with his stripes is bom like in form to its mother 
and^ father, so (little) can a man conceal his origin.” It 
is clear from the ndndbhdva, ' varied disposition,’ which 
opens the discussion, and from &ila, ‘ character,’ as used in 
the cases here cited, that character as well as outer appear- 
ance is here regarded as inherited. Not only, then, may 
a man’s sinful act be operative in his bodily descendant 
without that descendant being an earner of his own Karma, 
but the descendant’s evil disposition (the seed of the active 
Karma) may be the result, not of his own prenatal disposition, 
bat of his lx)dily ancestors and their disposition. With this 
admission there is nothing left for the Karma doctrine to 
stand upon. 

In condusion, a refinement of the Karma theory leads 
to the view that the fruit of an act will appear at the 
oorresponding period of life hereafter : “ What good or evil 
one does as a child, a youth, or an old man, in that same 
stage (of life hereafter) one receives the fruit thereof ” : 

bdfo ynpd eo trddhai eo * yat karoti hibhdiubham 
fatydm Uuydm ava$ikdydm ta^htdam pratipadyate, 

aa given in Mbh. zii, 181, 15, which is repeated in xii, 323, 


• Or. t.L, ti. 
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.14, frith a change at the end, hhuhktejanmmijaiiimemi^ ** birth 
by birth one reaps the fruit.” A tiiird version (xiii, 7, 4) 
combines these : “ In whatsoever stage of life one does good 
or evil, in just that stage, birth by biHh, one reaps, the fruit”: 

yaayam yaaydtn amathiyim yat karoti Subhdiubhatn 
iasydtii taayam avaathdyam bkuhkte janmani janmani. 

That Jiis is an after-thought is pretty certain.* The 
earlier expositions know nothing of such a restriction. It 
accounts for a man’s misfortunes as being the fruit of acts 
committed at the same age in a precedent existence. But 
it is difficult to understand how it would cover the case of 
a child bom blind, which the Kamia doctrine, untouched by 
this refinement, easily explains as the penalty of sin 
committed at any stage of a former .J* if e. Perhaps such 
infant misfortunes led in part to the conservation of the 
older theory of parental guilt, inherited and reaped in 
misfortune by the offspring. The same query arose else- 
where — “ Was it this man’s sin or his parents’ that he was 
bom blind ? ” * 

' There are other formh ot this etanza with ulif^ht voriatiooB. It oooim wrml 
times in the pseudo-epic besides the places here cited. 

* As a kind of modification may also be refrarded the fuiui rarsonifleatioD of 
Karma, as if it were a shadowy person pursuing; a man. In lirahmaninn tUi 
oonception is common. In Buddhism an illustration will be found is tho 
introduction to the SarabhanRa Jataka, No .522, where the lurking Deed vsiti 
long to catch a man, and finally, m his last birth, “ seisea its opportunity," 
okasatn labh\ (or labhatt), and depri'in him of magical power. On the boner 
of Karma aa a price, in poetical metaphor, see l*rofeB8or Rhys Darkle on the 
Quetltont ofMthnda, v, 6. Poetic fancy also suggests that oron a manolHtarod 

article may suffer because of its demerit ^Sak., p. 84). 
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THE PEBSIAH ASTD TXTEXISH KAITVSCRIPTS 

IN THE HHNTBItrAN LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 

GLASGOW. 

By T. H. WEIB. 

JN the Journal for October, 1899, there was published' 
a hand-list of the Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac manu- 
■scripts in Dr. Hunter’s collection. The following pages 
contain a list of the Persian and Turkis?^ manuscripts. The 
late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb visited the library and examined the 
Turkish manuscripts, leaving in each of them, 'with the 
•exception of one or two which escaped notice at the time, 
a slip, with his initials, describing its contents. These slips 
have been copied down here verbatim, and one or two 
remarks have been added. A detailed catalogue of the 
whole of the European manuscripts by the Rev. Patrick H. 
Aitken, B.D., is now in the press, and will be published by 
the Messrs. MacLehose in due course. I have to thank 
Professor Browne for kindly reading the proof of this paper. 


PERSIAN. 


1. V. 8. 19. 

A containing explanatory notes upon the twdfth Susdi 

•of the Eocan, 'written in small Ncstalik. No title nor antliei^s 
tiamA The cover bears the date 1070 a.b., and the flylsai tile 

•owner’s name, Xs**. 

Begins : ^3* 

Ttinda ; 
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2. V. 8. 17. 

The Commentary of Muhammad Ja'far Ja‘£arl upon the AuiM 
Or Litanies of ‘All HamadSnl, written in yaskhi. I7o date. 

Beg- : 

Brit. Mus. Suppl. Gat. 20. 


3. T. 5. .5. 

The ] of Zartusht i Bahram, written in Nestalik, and 

dated SOth Ardibihisht, 1046 a.y., in the ^asbah of Nausari. 

Beg. : 4 ^^*^ (•W b 

Copyist : 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 46^. 


4. 8. 4. 

The Lijj of Husain ibn 'All al-Kashifi, known as 

Al-Ya‘iz al-Baihakl, written in Naskhl. >7o date. 

Brit. Hub. Cat., p. 1526. 

5. V. 4. 13. 

nie of Muhammad HadI, known aa 

Kimvar Khan, written in Kestelik. This copy was made tor 
a Mr. Mitchell, an Englishman, by Nihir Singh, son of Bisk La‘I, 
and finished on the 18th Safer in the tenth year of Muhammad 
Shih (1140 a.H.). 

Beg. : te>Vj y ujf" 

Brit Mna. Oat, pp. 3744, •S4«. 
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6. T. 2. 9. 

,Aji anonymotiB Histoij of the MahrattAs down to the battle <rf 
Pdnipat, written inWge Nestalik. 

Beg. : Jy ^ ^ 


A note at the end slates that this is ** the original manuscript 
from which Mr. Kerr [Captain James Kerr] mode his TranslatiozL 
of A short JSistorioal Narrative of the Mahrattah State. Printed in 
8vo, London, 1782.” It was presented to the writer by Mr. White, 
Professor of Arabic in Oxford. 

The History is preceded by a list of the Mogul Emperon and 
their sons, and by four folios containing on account of Ohul ud« 
Din Khan, the wazir of Ahmad 8hah and ^\a^dmglr II. 


7. 


T. 8. 6. 


The a general treatise on the science of 

astronomy by ‘All Shah ibn Kasim al-Khwarazmi, generally 
known as Bukhari, written in Nestubk. Dated 2nd Jum&dfi II, 
955 A.H. 

Beg. : Uj A*». 

Copyist : Us 

Pertscb, Berlin Catalogue, No. 342. 


8. V. 8. 19. 

Written in Neatalik and dated 1040 a.H. 

I. A troatue on preciona atones and minerala written far 
I T «ltj g n Na^ al-Bin TQal, numtioning the propertaea, teal^ 
— vaMe of e ach- It ia an ejdtomo ol the ee co nd and third 
ol the Taaiaah Kfanah. 



• # • 


nRm&ir aud iHJiiviW' A^inn^ 

Peg. : jb»dl a«j 

jJ uuwi^ itsJiy 
^;Vs\cL f w.sS^j.«J 

C£. Brit. Mub. Suppl. Cat., No. 157. 

11. A practical treatise in fifteen b&bg on Archery. 

Beg. : . . . . ^ j .gJL£.» U aU 

\) ^ [mie] 

^L» jJj«J Jcj^ 

9. 0^7. 6. 

The Ou^l^l JutfliuSl the Persian- 

'Turkish dictionaiy of Maulavl Eustcm, written in Naakhl. No 
4ate. 

Brit. Mub. Cat., p. 515 ; Vienna Cat., vol. i, p. 197. 


10. S. 2. 4. 

A Persian glossary, written in Ncstalik. It is complete, but 
without title, author’s name, or date. 

Beg. t 0^3J3 •^3J i-fA> 

It is written in double columns, and space has been left between 
them and in the margin for a commentary. 


11. 8.7. 

The \AjI\ [^^Aj] ^AJ of Maulanft Hakim Yfisull, written in 
Nestalik and dated 5th Sha’ban, 119 [1190] a.h. 

Beg. : *Pr^^j3i)3 

Brit. Mus. Cat., 529a, 

12 . 8 . 7 . 

The A«Ui^ or aeoond part of tiie Idmndar Nimdi el Nigimi, 
written in Nestalik and dated 1102 A.X. 



V. 8. 21. 




vaasakK Aim m t tt rnm Mum . ttkjgruhsiSMjjk 

\h^ 


Brit. Mus. Gat., 569a. 


13. 

The , a volume of selectiouB from the Khamsah 

of Nizami, written Ncstalik. 


14. T. 5. 20. 

The JJJ of Farid al-Bln 'Attar, written in Nestalik^ and 
dated 9th Jumadu I, 1100 a.u. 

Beg. : ^ j clSb Jew ^ 

\j ciU. jb ^*.u\ 4LT 

Copyist : Sa>^\ ^ Sa>^ 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 5795. 

15. 8. 7. 
The same work, written in Nestalik. No date. 

IG. V. 6. 18. 

The CL^UI!^ w-fl5iy , a glossary to the Ma^navl of Jelil al-lMii 
Eumi by ‘Abd al-Latlf al-‘Abbasi and generally called Farhang 
i Ma^navl, written in Nestalik. No date. 

Beg. : J*- / «i— •' 

wfPr* 

Brit. Mus. Cat., 590i. 

17. T. 7. 18. 

The Gnlistaa of 8a‘di, mitten in snudl Uaakhi with interiineir 
TgrUal} translation. The last folio boars the date 1136 a.«. 

Bfg. : s-^r* ^ <3^.> 

Tkaiialation beg. : (*^) ^ 



WV fUBSCAir AM) TtJIQKXSB XAJIXnKlBlFTS. 


18. F. 1. 4. 

The Golistfin of Se'dl, written in NasUl with brief interlinear 
end marginal notes. 

Beg. : (jJiicUs J_c \j y 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 597a. 


19. T. 6. 4. 

The Bustan of Sa'di, written in Nestalik and dated 8th Jumada I, 
1084 A.H. 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 5975. 


20 . 


F.^t 16 . 


The Divan of Hafiz, written in Hostalik, and with Chinese 
pictures inserted between the gatherings. 

Beg. : 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 627 ff. 


21. F. 6. 7. 

The written in Nestalik.. No date. 

Beg. : 

^Uj a» ,l>- j\ ^ 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 645a. 

22. F. 5. 7. 

The Div&n of Lisaui, written in Nestolik. 

Beg. s solo ^ Wi^Buii r ^ <^i 

IfjO^ 

Brit. Mas. Gat., p. 6565. 

28. T. 5. 7, 

4 ^ 1^0 selections from the dTvfitt of gfeaafcat-i- 

BojAibf, written in Indian hand. 

Brit Mob. Oat, p. 696a. 





U. n. 8 . 21. 

A Toluue of GjbazalB and RubS^Is sdootod bfmi iho dlvSns of 
Asar, Kallm, ttirzb > 0E*ib, Haaan DihlavT^ AM Sa'id ibn Abu’l 
‘Ashik, Muhammad Jan Eudsi, Znlalt KhwansErl, ^lah 
^uja‘, Mir Muhammad Eazim Karim, Khakanl. Sa'di, and other 
poets. The lines are arranged to form geometrical desig^ns upon 
the page. 

25. S. 7. 

The written in Kestalik in the year 1192 

A.u. Folios 137—144 are wanting. 

Beg. : \j si\ 

L^V** 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 745a ; Vienna Cat., vol. iii, p. 286. 

26. T. 7. 24. 

f 

A or album of extract‘d, consisting of traditions, tales, 

etc. The lines arc generally written diagonally across the upi>er 
and lower halves of the page. Written in Indian hand. No date. 

27. 8. 7. 

The of Hairati, written in Ncstalik. The text 

is written round the margin as well as in the field of the page. 

Beg. : 

Ay ^ A 

Folio 1« bears the title • cf. Brit. Has. Cat., 

p. 768i. 

Brit. Mus. Suppl. Cat., No. 303. 

28. 8. J. 

The ssJ^j or familiar letters of the Sha^ AbaU Fafl, 
written in Ncstalik. No date. 

B^. : j' Aa; 

Brit^Hns. Cat., 838i. 



T^/aatmTAv Aim 'Wmgiiiae X4|Q7flCSBI93S8. 


29. V. 8. 20. 

A small volume ii^ritteu partly in Nestalik, partly in yaakhu 
aq4 dated 960 a.h., oontaioing three treatiaes- on the^ subjoct of ab. 

I. Beg. : ol^ u a»>i\ j^\ 

. . . . <r->^ [ji 

II. Beg. : ... . ^j;Jii!Ull aJUJ^j aU 

^JJ aXs£* tll\ Ljt cm-^ ‘^3 

^ ff ^ (.sie) j 

JI^LuwtJl ^^li3,L.1 

«L!LX_L« ^\ jSi^ ^\ a)J\ JJs b-JjJ^ 

The date of Abu’l B^ari^ Sinjar is 1117-57 a.h. 

Pertsoh, Berlin Oat., No. 627. 

III. Beg. : c:ii»^-».><b^ ^ 


TURKISH. 


1 . 


U. 8. 20. 


yrr--“^‘^y ^.nJ Doctriua Christiana. 


The Catechism of the 


Chureh of England in Turkish and Latin, by Albert Bobovius, 
CoMtaatii>ople» 1654. 


2 . 


U. 3. 13. 


OylU ^j\y c^b^. A univeraal history by Hnaain 

Bleodi, generally known as Haaarfan, written in 1081-8 a . h . 
Dated Conatantin<^le, 15ih Bejob, 1089 a . k . « 3rd Sept, 1678 aj >. 

Be^ * A«Si^^ Aa# ^ A4k^ 



fkaham' iMH idMTTannnBi w 

The colophon begins : 

sijb jJjB^ 

W J«dJ\ 

^LlaluJl (i^ ^j]jt! 

jl^\ <■ , a^ l J^ ^ vikLc 

1 blXL«Jl 

4^ tX >^3 1,444)1 ^««<43 c ^ 

^U^b cH' o^' 

jSL » aU^ Jdfi;. 


3. T. 7. ««. 

« 

4 . ncuTative of events under the Sofavid Sholis of Persia about 
the year 1138 A,n. by an author called Josepho yijyi^ 

Peg* : l*lj yjyt cA^ 


A History of Sultan Suleyman 1. 

Beg. : o-v^b^ i\a^ »b>jU^ 


U. 6. 24. 
E. J. W. O. 


5. V. 6 . 20 n. 

A Turkish translation ol a charter permitting Christians to 
occupy Mount Sinai, dated Sha‘ban, 1018 a.o.‘ 

Beg. : sJj yJ' y^' o-J-aJ ijy* 

Itju 7 -m)' cr*^>r' <—«*-' **A> iAjjpt 

‘_^ — • iiyyMJI jryty \J^)r‘ aW 


> ThoooDtentiofMoa. Sand Sw«ra 
of^Bd^Hasnm. 

iJLJLB, 1906 * 


kindly indicated by Mra A. GaBli^lULt 
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'iPIRI !WIBMrAy ASB TTOKIHH ICAlftlflOBII'XS. 


6. U. 6. 1. 

A edHeotion of official documents, chiefly letters between the 
Porte and European Powers, more especially France. No date. 

E. J. W. G. 


7. T. 8. 14. 

InshA IAJU Models of letters, some of them by historical 
personages. E. J. W. 6. 

8. U. 7. 20. 

InshA LAJK Models of letters by Oqji-zade^-Nish&nji 

Mehemmed Efendi diwani 

hand. E. J. W. G. 

Cf. Brit. Mus. Gat., p. 970. 

9. V. 7. 13. 

Two treatises on Inshd epistolary style, the first by Oqji- 
zAde, no author for the second. Undated. E. J. W. G. 

I. A duplicate copy of the last work. 

II. Beg. ! ykj 

10. T. 7. 17. 

InshA ImJ\, a coUoction of epistolary formulsD : at the end are 
various arithmetioal notations, the multiplication table, etc. 

E. J. W. G. 

11. T. 7. 8. 

A book on Inshi epistolary style : a page or two missmg 
at the beginning : oomposod about 938 a.h. In d(w&n( hand. 

E. J. W. O. 

Begs : U J j^jaXiaJU ^ 



.psBsiAN Aim Ttnttm luinMMiiii. 


m 


8* 5. 

Forms of Address for the Sultan and other great peflimageB. 
No author^s name Oi* date. E. J. W. G. 

I. Heading : 

Beg. ^ 

IL Heading : iLii 
j {sic) 

13. T. 7. 12. 

A treatise on the organization, etc., of the Corps of Jannisanes ; 
the author says he is a member of the corps, but does not mention 
hii^ name ; he compiled the treatise during the reign of Sultah 
Ahmed, son of Sultan Meliemmed. ThiTe does not appear to be 
any title mentioned in the text ; but Ihe words 4^\i 
Kitab-i Qanun-Namc, ‘ the Book of the Canon (Code)/ are written 
over the first page. Transcribed 9th Rebi‘-ul-Akhir, 1087. 

E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : Jou . . . . aU «X«kje^\ 

Copyist : 

Cf. Vienna Cat., iii, 252/. 

14. T. 6. 6. II. 

A note on the rations provided at certain * imirots in Con- 
stantinople, drawn up by Mehcmmed bin Husain for the Sultan 
(Mehemmod III), written by Mehemmod bin Husain^ 952. Auto- 
graph of author ? E. J. W, 0. 

Beg. : ^ Jb- ^ J^' ^ 



IDI iwnriii II iJixi TtmEzaa xnmniMmnk 


Ifi. T. 6. 7. 

Bawisat-ul-Esh&r re Lee&’U'iil-BBm&r itijj 

by ‘Abd-ul-Mejid of Siw&s, a work on Ethics, transcribed 1^ 
Ibrfihim ibn Jih&ngir, 1045. E. J. W. G. 

Beg.: 

16. T. 3. 6. 

Almanack for the year a.e. 1008. £. J. W. G. 

Heading: |JLb JL.< 

jUsfil! 

17. T. 3. 17. 

Almanack for a.h. 1066. E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : ^ 1)0 

18. T. 5. 11. 

A medical work, apparently without tiGe (although /oU 

is written on the flyleaf), by Sherci ud-Dfn ibn 'A1£ el* 
Hutatayyib u.»«.gV» «■.», who was in charge of the hospital at 
AmasiyA when Prince B&yozfd (afterwards Sultan B^yezid II) was 
goremor there. This is a translation of a work written for 
Khw4tazm Sh&h slA • Copied by Mustafa ibn Shfr Merd, 

and dated 3td Muharram, 961. E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : jiU- Ac *^lij ^ Ao> aa>> 

Cf. Brit. Mtts. Cat., p. 124a. 

19. T. 8. 15. 

Qaws>Kfline a.<«U a treatise on Archery. There are 

many lainuue in this r^nme, and some of the pages hare been 
bound oat of their place. The Qaw8>11’5me is followed by some 
prayers. E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : *Tif .... <111 ^ 

to>y> 



memm xm rmam ^ 


20. T. 8, 3. 

Turkuh-French Yooabulary. No aotiiai’s name or date. 

E. J. W. G. 


21. T. 6. 4. 

aUI Xm' Lughat-i Ni'mct-nlUh, a well*knwwn Persian* 

Turkish Dictioaeuy hy Ni'met-ukah. No date. E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : ) JtjiJb V J 

Brit. M'^s. Cat., p. 142i. 

22. T. 7. 10. 

Turkish commentaiy on the Pend-Namo 4.«Lj of the 

Persian poet ‘Attar ^Uic by S'hein‘f. Daten, 1030. £. J. W. G. 
The name of the commentary is 

Beg. : 3 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 154J. 


23. T. 6. 6. 

. Diwan-i Nejati, the poems of Nejktf (flourialMd 
in the 16th century). E. J. W. G. 

The Preface to the Divan begins ; 

^li\ J\ iJ\ 'i ^\j 

The Divan begins : 

ju j»\ |jf jit. J,' 

J>i J_-L, 41 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 171o. 


24 . V. 8 . as. 

Genjfne-i BAz is-^, po«a ^ Yzhya. Boy UX; 

| 3 th JumSdi-ul' Akhir, 991. S* V*®* 



M mstAv Avu) TtmxisH iiAirtTscfiiPTs. 


i\j ^ "i ijct^ J j*** 
Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 181i. 


25. V. 7. 16. 

Ii0yl& and Mejnun, poem by Fuzub' transcribed 28th 

Mnhairam, 1084. £. J. W. C. 

Heading : 

Beginning of Preface : 

4iLu» x . , ^‘«<i».*>- ^lii^ < c l 

Jm. 3 - -^*** \ V i . /*l *.. I .t\ ^ Q *. (* 

Poem begins: i.\..«..,‘<j\ 

CixPfcl.al ^ JmW^ 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 2065. 


26. 


T. 6. 8, 


Sheref-ul-Ins&n c.;^ by Lami'f (It is an 

adaptation from the treatise on the Dispate between Man and the 

Animals in the UJl J5L»^ .) Undated. E. J. W. G. 


Beg. : 


ri^r 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 2265. 


*4.a^Li 

Ukjlsi^ Ijjb 


27. T. 7. 15. 

W ‘lbret-Num& by L&mi'i ^^*>*11, transcribed 29th 

8ha<hdn, 1121. E. J. W. G. 

Bog. • J i g .4 Cifc ^ Ciw ^ H yji iVili^' 


tr»y. 


"^kgsOA Oat, iii, p. SO^. 



PEBSIAK Aim TUSXZSH icAsruaWiiiSB. 


m 


28. T. 7. 19. 

} (•*) j “ The Golden 

and Open Door of Tongaes — Turkish anc' Frankishi” a series of 
chapters on various subjects, with Latin translations of most. 

B. J. W. G. 

Beg. : 


29. U. T. 21. 

A vocabulaiy explaining in Turkish certain Arabic and Pennan 
words thiK* occur in official documents. It is entitled : 

^ ^ 

The vocabulary is followed b} a taiilc showing the numerals 

according to the notation called siydq. No author’s name 
or date. E. J. W. G. 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 2624. 


;{0. T, 6. 9. 

A dictionary explaining in Ottoman Turkish the Jaghatay or 
Eastern Turkish words that occur in the works of M(r ‘Al( Shir 
Newayi ^'^thor’s name, or date. 

E. J. W. G. 

Beg. ; jjS ^ jji 

JW* !/ 

This is the work called the Abushljia. 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 263ff. 


31. 


V. 7. 16. 


Dictionary of Jaghatay or Eastern Turkish explained in Ottoman 
Turkish. No author's name. Copied by Ahmed bin 'AbdaUAi, 
994 B- J. BT. G. 


The same work as the last, but wanting the prologue. 
Beg.: .... all 
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XXIII. 

THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OP VAN. 
PVRT VII. 


By PltOFESSOR A. II. S VYCE. 


t 

TN the Journal of the Ro3’^al Asiatic Society, October, 1894, 
I showed that the Xclishin nscription (No. Ivi) was 
a bilingual, the Assyrian transcript of it having been 
discovered by M. de Morgan, and I was thereby enabled 
to confirm some of my interpretations of Yannie words and 
grammatical forms and to correct others. Mj' conclusion 
was disputed by Drs. Belck, Lehmann, and Scheil, but the 
question has now been decided in my favour. Dr. Leopold 
Messerschmidt, together with Dr. Belck, has made a careful 
examination of a cast of M. de Morgan’s squeeze in the 
light of the fresh materials obtained by Drs. Belck and 
Lehmann in their scientific mission to Armenia, and the 
result is to prove that the Vannic and Assyrian texts are 
close representatives one of the other. Tlie revised texts 
have been published by Drs. Belck and Messerschmidt in 
Anatole I (1904), and Dr. Lchmami has written upon <ihetti 
in the Zeiiichrifl der DeuUchen MorgenlandiKhm (?eseMMrA(pf, 
Ivi, 4 (1904), pp. 826-829. 

The revision has introduced so many corrections and near 
readings i nt o the published copies as to necessitate a fresih 
translitemtion and translation of the inscription. 




CUNEIFOItM INSCRIPTIONS OF' tAN. 


m 


Assyrian Text. 

(1) [Ki-i ina pan] AN Ehal-di-e ana ALU Mu-za-zir 

\When before] Khaldin to Muzazir 

[il-lik-u-ni] 

[had gone'] 

(2) [I l8-pu-u-]i-ni MAR f AN Rl-dur SAR rab-u 

[Ispu]inis son of Sar-duris, the great king, 

SAR [dannu SAR kissati] 

the [powerful] king, [the king of multitudes,] 

(3) [SAR MAT] Na-i-ri sa ALU Dhu-us-pa-an alu [Ci,} 
[the king] of Nairi, of Dhuspan the city, [and], 

(4) [I Me-]nu-a TUR y Is-pu-u-i-ni inas-k[aiijbi sa] 

[Me]nuas the son of Ispuinis, a rest-house [cf] 

(5) [abni us-]dhu-bu ana AN Khal-di-e ina eli 

[stone they] made good; for Khaldis upon 

[sadi P] 

[the mountains f] 

(6) [a-ni-]i-nu nistak-an dup-pu ina pan ma8-ka-[bi] 

we set up; a tablet before the rest-house 

(7) [| l8.]pu-u-i-ni MAR [ AN RI.[dur] 

[JaJpMtHM son of Sar-[duris] 

(8) [na-si] til-li damqute bi-bu damqu na-si 
[has raised]', shields beautiful, a door beautiful he has raised; 

(9) . . [rab?]u-MES-ni sa eri na-8i ummar eri 

great {?) . . . of bronze he has brought; a bowl of bronze 
na-si . . . 

he has brought ; . . . 

(10) . . bi-bu nm-b-du-tu tu-ru istakan ina mas- 

. . doors numerous [and) strong he has set up in the 

ka-[bi] 

rest-houee ; 

(11) [bab&ni]-M£S sa AN £hal-di-e i-nam-din ana 

[the gate2s of KhtMie he gives to 

AN Ehal-di-[e] 

Khaldis ; 



c5mnsipoMi urscBamoira oT'tAx. 
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(12) [a-na m-is]bu-at TI-LA-su na-si MCXII 
{/or the eati9\faction of hie life he hae brought 1112 

GUD-MEFr 

oxeny 

(13) [IXM]CXX {eic) LU-BIR-a-MES immeru-MES 

[9] 120 suck lings (jjind) lambe 

pads-ru XMIICIVCXC 
yearlings {and) 12490 

(14) [LXJ-JBIR-GAL-MES e-qu-te ki-i ina pan AN 

^heep sacred when before 

Khal.<ii.[e] 

Khaldis 

(15) [ana] ALU Mu-za-zir allik-au-ni f Is-pu-i-ni MAR 

[^o] Muzazir I had gone, {I)Ispuinis son 

] AN RI-[dur] 
of 

(16) [SAR rab-]u SIR dan-’iu SAR kiss&ti 

the {great king'], the poteerful king, the king of multitudes, 
SAR MAT Na-i-ri sa ALU I)hu-u8-pa-[an alu] 
the king of Nairi, of of Dhmpa {the city], 

(17) [ana pa?-]ni-pa (':';-ni AN Khal-di*e an>ni-u . . . 
{for the] mercy-seat (?) of Khaldis this {elMpef] 

(18) [ilani ? (i] an-na-te MA-KA-MES ina eli 

{of the gods? and] these . . . s upon 

GIR(?) . . 

the pass (?) 

(19) [ina pa-]an bab&ni sa AN Khal-di*© taiD*[8il] 

{bef]ore the gates oj of Khaldis like 

(20) [an-]na-te ina ALU Mu-za-zir iatu lib«bi babftai 

those in Muzazir from within the gatee 

(21) [sa] AN Khal-di-e bi-bu ki-i pa-as-ri ILI-u (P) 
{of] Khaldis a door like a yearling I lifted up. 

(22) [masmasPj-si i-du-nu KA-ME8 Id-i inapa-u 
The augurs (?) uttered words, when before 

AN Khal-di-[e] 

Khaldie 



ciTNinoBH m MF m m 

{1^ j[aiia] ALIJ Mu-za-zir il-lik-u-ni [a^hu-mesll 

\to] Muzazir had gone \U^ether\ 

(24) [f] la-pu-u-i-ni MAE, t AN EI-[dur3 

Ispuinis son of 8ar-\duris'] 

(25) [T] Me-nu-a TUE ] Is-pu-u-[i-ni] 

\and~\ Memos son ofispuinis; 

(26) [a-jna e-qu-te yu-fSa-li-ku bi-bu sa AN 

for consecration they set apart the doors of 

Kbal-[di-e] 

Slhaldi^ I 

(27) [iq-]bi-u laa-a sa bi-bu istu lib-bi bab^l[iiil 
{they^ said thus: Whoever the door from within the gate\j^ 

(28) [sa] AN Kbal-di-e ILI-u [|a] 

[of] Khaldk shall take away, [whoever] 

(29) [a-na] qi-li-li tsi-h-su iddin sum 

[to] the frieze {?) of its frame {?) shall give the name 

me-m-me-ni 
of another, 

(30) [u iq-]ta-pi ki-i ILI-u [bi-bu] 

[and shall] assert that he has raised [the door] ; 

(31) [zik-ri-yaP] yu-pa-za-ar ina abni li-te-[e-8u] 
[my name .?] shall hide, on the stone [^ts own] deeds 

(32) [i-nam-]di-nu sa ina lib-bi ali ALIJ Mu-za-zir 
[shall] set; whoever within the city, the dty of Muzazir, 

(38) [yu-8e-]i-4i-me ki-i bi-[bu] 

shall cause to hear that the door 

(34) [ul*tu] lib-bi bab&ni sa AN Ehal-di-[e] 

[from] within the gates of Khaldis 

(36) [i8-da-aP.]ni-is ILI-ni SUM-MU 

[firwn the fowidationstf)] he has erected, the gift 
• « « • 

saor^K to] 

(36) [AN S!hal-]di-e MU-su ina eli ki-ln-di yu-[kin] 

j8!%aitfu athisowngifl upon theaUar shaU{plaee]\ 

(37) [za dup-pu] an-ni-tu i-da-h-ib • tt-[la-a] 

[wilowM'] this shall appropriate or 



fxamwosM mmBmDVB w eift 

(38) ^8B ioa] lib-i^i mu^ka-bi aa<iii#[ii] 

[wAai (w)3 ufitiin this reot-hihue 

(39) [i-kha>ab-]b^-u-iii sa a>na me-m-me-ni uqa-[ab-bi3 

shall conceal ; whoever to another s^ll tay : 

(40) [an-na-la tas-km AN Kbal-di-e AN [IM} 

\this\ you have made ; Khaldie, Teiabas 

(41) [AN UT] AN-MES-ni sa ALU Mu-za-[air} 
[and the 8un-god\ the gods of Muzawir 

(42) [niqS ?-su] ina eli ki-ri (?)-c (P) la yu-[ki»ntt3 

[Ais sacrifices] upon the altar (?) shall not set. 


Vannic Text. 

(1) [I-u] AN Al-di-ka-i [AB^J Ar-di-ni-di] 

' \_When] before Khaldis \to the city of ArdinAs] 

(2) [nu-na-li(?) y Isj-pa-u-i-ni-L? y AN RI-[du-ri-e-khe3 

[had gom Is]puiiiis son of Sor-[dMrw] 

(3) [erila taraie erila] MAT Su<ra-a>u>e erila 

[the powerful king, the of the world, the king 

MAT Bi*a-i-[na-u-e] 
of Biai[na8], 

(4) [a-lu-]^ ALU Dhu-us-pu-u ALU y Me-uu>[a-8*iii} 

[dwelling] tn Dhuspas the city, (and) Menua* 

(5) [y l8-pu-]u-i-ni-khe ya-ra-ni ABNl-di i8-[ti*i-tu] 
son of Ispuinis, a rest-house of stone they [marked out] 

(6) [AN Al-]di-t* tar(f')-a*i nu-u-a^ 

[for Khal]dis the powerful (?) on the mountain (f) 

te-ru-[u-tu ?] 

[they(?)] set up; 

(7) [duppa ya-ra-]ka-a-i y Is-im-u-i-iu-[e-i] 

[a tablet] before [the rest-place] Iepuini[s] 

(8) [y AN BI*]diiT-khi-m-« na-kbu'iu tt:>zi>u^ . . 

[son of hfu taken ; shseUs 

(9) [ga]*aa«li ni-ri-ltt ga^au-li iia>kliiiptai^3 

hsamHMiftnd) a door besmtifiU [hakm]4okm 



' in CUNEIFOBIC ISrsOSlFTIONS OF VAN. 


<iO) . . . -u-MES EEU 
. . . of bronze 

EBU na>kliu-ni 

of bronze he has taken; 


na-khu>iii 
he has taken; 
du . . 


aa-ni 
a bowl 


{11) [. . -]ni ni-[ri-]bi tar-a-a-e a-da-a (P)-ni (P) 
. . . doors strong (and) numerous 

(12) [te-]ru-iii AN Al-di-na B AB a-ru-ni AN Al-[di-e] 

he has set up ; the gate of Khaldis he gives to Khalldis] ; 
{13) [e-u-]ri-i BAB ul-gu-si-a-ni e-[di-ni] 
[to the'\ lord of the gate [ for the'] sake of (his) life 
(14) [na-khu-]ni MCXII GUD-MES IXMX^ 

he [has bi'ought] 1112 oxen, 9020 

LU-BIB-li.[ni-MES] 
sucklings 


{15) [LU-]ABDU-MES e-gu-ru-khe XMIIMIVCXC 
(and) lambs yearlings, (and) 12490 

(16) [LTJ-]BIB-GAL-MES at-qa-na-ni i-u 

sheep sacred. When 

AN Al-di-ka-[a-i] 
before Khaldis 

(17) [ALU] Ar-di-ni-di nu-na-bi [ Is-pu-u-i-ni-ni 

to the city of Ardints I went belonging to Ispuinis 

{18) [y AN RI-]du-ri-e-khe erila DAN-NU erila 
son of [8ar’]duris, the powerful king, the king 

MAT Su-ra-a*u-[e] 
of the world. 


{19) [erila MAT] Bi-a-i-na*u-e a-lu-i$i 

[the king of] Biainas, dwelling tn 

ALU Dhu-ue-pa-a ALU 
Dhuspas the city, 

(20) [AN Al*]di-ni-ni U8*gi-ni i-na-ni bnr-ga-na-iu 
(f Khaldis • for the mercy -seat (?) this chapel 

(21) us-la-a«m za-u-ai-ni-li 

(aiMi) MtfM . . . belonging to the temple, 

(22) [a P«]Ti-e-di AN Al<di-na BAB te-ra-a-i-ni-H (P) 
in the pass (?) the Khatdis-gate hating been set up 
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[23) . . . -i ALTJ Ar-di-ni AN Al-di*xiB-in [BAB-MIS] 
of ArdinU the KhaldU [fiatee\ 

<24) [ni-jri-bi e-gu-ru-khu kha-i-ni kha-u-[bi] 
the door ^Dith a yearling’* taking [2] took. 

<25) [MAS?a-]li i-u i-u AN Khal-di-ka.[a-i] 

[The augur ? sp\oke thus, when beforO Khaldie 

(26) [ALU Ar-Jdi-ni-di jiu-na-a-li [ Is-pu-u-i-[ni] 

to [Ar']dinia had gone I^uinie 

(27) [yANRI-]dur-e-khe f Me-nu-a y l8-pu-u-i-ni.[e-kbe] 

sa/i (and) Menuas [son"] of lepuinie ; 

(23) . . -di-tu AN Khal-di-e ni-ri-bi ti-ya-i-tii 

they [consecrated~\ of Khaldk the door ; they said : 
a-[lu-8] 

W7io[erer'\ 

(29) ni-ri-bc AN Khal-di-na-ni BaB kha>u*li*i>e 

the door of the Khaldin gate shall take, 

[the frieze^ 

(30) . . -li-ni a-lu-8 a-i-ni-t* i-u-li 

[of its frame"] whoever Jor another shall claim (saying) : 
[i-ni-li ?] 

[This ?] 

(31) [AN Khab]di-i8 e-ya-inu . du-li-e [a-lu-s] 

[Khal]dis to hitMclJ gives; [whoever] 

(32) . . . -li-i-ni a-lu-si i-na-a-ui . . . 

. . . dwelling in the city 

(33) . . . -ta-ni ALU Ar-di-ni ALU kha-8u-li-[i-e] 

the city of Ardinis shall cause to hear 

(34) [ni-ri-bi] AN Khal-di-ni BAB a-i-se-e-i 
(that) [the door] of the gate of Khaldie to thefouniatiom 

kha-[u-li] 
he has taken ; 

(35) [a-lu-s] du-li-e me ku-u-i AN Ehal-[di^] 
[whoever] shdll assign to his own account Khaldife 

(36) [zi-il-]bi qi-u-ra-a-e^di ktt-Itt-dj^i-[«3 

[aacri^ce]s on the platfonn of tke aUoTf 
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i0SF) £a*lw»]s DUP-TE-i-ni fo>u>i«da*H4-e 

[ifiAoetJer tie tablet thall appropriate ; ^what 

(88) . . . -ni a-lu-s ip>khu-li-i>e a-lu-s 

\inthi8rest‘plaee'] whoever shall conceal ; whoever 

a-[i-m-e] 
to almther^ 

(89) [i-ni-Jli du-U-i-e ti-i-u-li-i-e u-[U-e] 

[tY] shall assign^and) shall pretend {it belongs) toan\other'\ 

(40) [tu-u-]ri-i AN Khal-di-is AN IM-s AN TTT-s 

[per] son; Khaldis, Teisbas {and) Ardinis, 

AN-MES-b 
the gods 

(41) [ALTT] Ar-di-ni-ni na MU zi-il-bi qi-^-e-di 

(if Ardinis shall not grant sacrifices on the platform 

ku-lu-di-[e] 
of the altar. 


Assyrian Text. 

(4) The final syllable of maskabt is preserved in 1. 38. The 

root is MB'. A rest-house on the pass seems to be 
meant, «iTnil«r .to the posting inns established by the 
Egyptian king Thothmes III in the Lebanon. 

(5) The Yannic equivalent of . -dhu-bu signifies 'to 

delimitate',; perhaps [su-ldhu-bu would be the better 
reading here. 

(8) Til-la sometimes has the determinative of ‘leather' 
before it. In a letter quoted by Delitzsch horses are 
, also d^u^bed with tillt. of silver. The word was 
' need idtographicaUy in Yannic (Sayoe, Iviii, 5, where 
we should reed LU AN Khaldinaue BAB LU AN 
XJMdimute TIL-LI-MES, ‘ a sheep for the Ehaldis 
gate, a aiheep for the Khaldis diields ’). We know 
from Argon’s picture of the tmnple of Khaldis at 
Xeawnt* timt shields wore hang up on eitlier aide 
of the entrance to a Yannic sanctnuy, and some oi 
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m axau p no m ov tm 

the aaored brraise aliiaMA dedicsMI by BvIm to 13 i 0 
temple at Topralc Eabdt are m t& tbe Biitidi 
Huseum. 

(8, 9) Nasu, witL its ideograj^ TtV^ means ‘to 

‘remove,’ ‘take,* ‘bring,’ ‘dedicate.’ Tbe Yannio 
equivalents are nsikhu and khau, wbich in the 
hisiorical inscriptions are used in the sense of 
‘ bringing away ’ and ‘ conquering,’ i.e- ‘ tsldng.’ 
Gf. the double sense of the English ‘ lift.’ 

(10) The bibu was ‘ the small door ’ or ‘ wicket ’ in t he 
larger gate, such as is still usual in the East and in 
the Oxford and Cambridge colleges. £tia in the 
Tel el'Amama tablets is not mistake as I supposed 
in 1894. 

(13) Paaru signifies ‘scattered grain’ 48um. ae-ft«rro) and 

comes from ‘ to loosen.’ Uence xtnnMru pemru' 

will be a lamb that is no longer a suckling and can 
run loose. 

(14) Since the Vannic equivalent of equti is atqana-ni, which 

has the same origin as atqana-duni, ‘ he consecrated,* 
and atqani - si, ‘ priests,’ the A8S}rrian word must 
signify ‘ sacred ’ or ‘ consecrated.’ 

(17) I would identify pan (pant with pa-an-pa-an (=parakktif 

‘mercy-seat,’ W.A.!., ii, 35. 15). 01 •Isaii-msiM, 

1. 39 below. 

(18) MA-EA-MES is composed of tbe two ideographs ]£A, 

‘ dwelling,’ and EA, ‘ word,’ so it migb^ mean 
‘ prayer - chambers.’ GIR is padAnu and ttriAa, 
‘a road.’ 

(19) Messerschmidt and Belck give mot instead af tow, 

which is the more probable reading. 

(21) What is meant by the final wcords at this line I lMl%> 

see. NatA cannot signify ‘to dedicate* optoa Uto 
Yannic equivalent is khau. See note on tili Tfnie 
versian. 

(22) T he traces of t be first diaraotor m the Una asim to ba 

those of mas-mtUi Jdmm is for tha Moil iddmi 



W' uaasamt mmmm'm'itm 

Jfcflf is litfmlly *BamA tluiigi^' is probably 
fatuadid to 1m plnraL 

Yuialiku is for ymtaliqu. Saldqu is literally * to cut off.’ 
(90) QtliA' is the MUli of Nebuchadrezzar, which Delitzstih 
Tttiders ‘band’ or ‘frieze.’ The word signifies a 
border running round the outside of a building. 

Tsih corresponds with the Heb. 2 Songs zxiii, 17 ; 
Ezek. xxxix, 15. 

(30) Iqtapi for iqtahi. 

(33) TuseiHme for ymeaime. 

(36) Eilvdi, ‘altar,’ is either borrowed from the Vannio 

kulttdi (elsewhere written quldi), or kuludi is borrowed 
from it. For the interpretation of the line see note 
on the Vannic text. 

(37) I made idahib ‘ he destroyed ’ ; Professor Lehmann 

wo\ild translate it ‘ he carried away ’ ; but the Vannic 
equivalent shows that the word really means ‘to 
appropriate,’ ‘capture.’ 

(39) Mmi-tneni, usually written memmeni, is the fuller form, 

VHko pani-pani, 1. 17 above. 

(40) Taakin ought to be taskun. The text is throughout in 

the Assyrian of a foreigner. 

(42) Kiru is ‘ garden ’ in Assyrian , what is needed here is 
a ^id signifying ‘ altar.’ We should probably read 
ki-kt-di. 


Vannic Text. 

By the help of the Assyrian transcript I have already, 
in 1894| indicated the significations of the Vannic 
tM, gazuli, and the giammatioal suffix ~kai, 

and in 1901 (J.B.A.S., p. 656) 1 have pointed oat 
tltat niribif ‘entrance,’ ‘door,* is a loan*word from 
JumynuL 

The sense of the passage is: When Iipainis and 
Hennas ware on the maidh to Mnza^, they hnfilt 
n teet-hoDse for travdlers cn tim ea nu nat of the 
TTsJiAiii pass, emoting a stda in .frait el It. On 
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ft «q|»equeiit oooaaioa,. w|iem Xiiipuiiijhr alpbe mm 
oaiiq)aigji’’ig in the district he «(nueoKiilid‘1he reet- 
houBe, ht\aging shields on the walls, dmg^g doors 
up from the valley, and fomiahing the shrine with 
a bronze bowl. Perhaps nuna~H in line 2 should be 
nuna-tu. 

(3) Sungs, ‘ the world,' is derived, not from tu, ‘ to make,* 
but from su, ‘ many,* ‘ much,’ which we have in 
evani-di stiyai-dt, ‘ in many lands ’ (Sa /oe, Ixiii, 10), 
and m-khc, which signifies ‘ many,’ not ‘ artificiial.’ 
Sitras thus corresponds exactly with the Assyrian 
liisaati} 

(1) A/u-ii is hero and in 1. 10 the equivalent of the 
Assyrian sa, ‘ of ’ ; in 1. 32 of iua liboi, ‘ within.* It 
means ‘ a citizen,’ and is, I b« lieve, a derivative in 
-ii from the borrowed Assyrian ti'.'u. 

(5) Professor Lehmann has shown that besides the pro- 
nominal isti-nt, isii-di, ther^' was a verb isti signifying 
‘ to mark out.’ ‘ delimitate.’ It appears to have been 
an abbreviated form of aisti, which is found in the 
inscription of Sigdeh (Lehmann, Z.D.M.G., Iviii, 

p. 818). 

Br. Belck has given a list of examples of a 3rd person 
plural termination of the verb in -tu, which he and 
Professor Lehmann have discovered in the inscriptions. 
This explains the variant te-ir^tu, i.e. ter~tu, for tsru^ni 
in Sayce, v, 34, * they set up,’ the nominativo being 


I At-i-ni in Ixxix, 10, in thn 3rd perx. of the verb «m, ■ to nak«,' and has 
to do with iM, * many.’ In tbia pama^ the aquaBao ahowa that tha 
word following the detemunatiTe of ‘bronxe’ u tei^ da-di-e, adiiah HMt 
thanfoie be the Vannio name of that metal. The Word pnaediag tha 
detenninatne w d»-rt, the derixatiTe of which, dm-wic, teotaa a auilftsl 
workman emithe I) in the 


MOMQiieBtlTt niBY be . . 

r. >-]»*-« *-n ERU dn-A-c u-rm^, ‘aoma of Oa 

made thaW- ' ' ' ^ ’*•- " 


m 


plot for the cHuane with mdci of eoppar, faoo, (aa^ 
will ba ‘inm.’ I tidu th# tony* aigaidaa *«1 




wuh liaki* 

anssh 




An wOl ba ‘iron.’ I thuui mny* ftswaae -ww « 

ehiaalo.* In 1. 81 tha eenee may ba * maUag a way lor tta w|^ a» fh^ 

alwwe mi^t eoneewapiT ha randatadi ^^RThoni pmSHite 
a (ahnilar) eaed-plot for poAiri^,’ Aa., bnt M o|,l| to Mwfr qjift 
L 11 (d tjba inaeripthn aaaaa'to oW%a na to trfar llw wfaiifau in 


alTai^* 
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* Ispninis and Keauas.* It is possible that we haT« 
another instance of the termination in khai-i&, zxxii, 
4, *the sqldiers having ooUeoted [their arms?] over* 
mastered (P) the city of SurkUis.' 

(8) Since mkhu in the historical inscriptions means *to 
take,* the verb here probably refers to carrying the 
stela up from the valley. 

Initial kh is dropped in this inscription (in Khaldis and 
khatqanani) ; it is therefore possible that um . . . 

* shields,* is the khurk ... of Sayce, Ixxix, 22. 

(12) The bilingual shows that aru signifies ‘to give,* not 

‘to bring.* 

(13) The signification of ulgusiani has at last been cleared 

up by this bilingual as well as by the bilingual 
inscription of Topzawa. Hence in Sayce, Ixxx, 4-7, 
we should translate : ma-ni-ni AN Khaldi-ni bidi-ni 
Menua Ispuine-khi-ni Inwpiia Menua-khi-ni ulgus 
pitftu aHuiai, ‘ from all their £haldis-gods to Menuas, 
son of I., and Inuspuas, son of M., life, joy, strength ! ’ 
is plural, and the meaning of pttsus is given 
in the Topzawa bilingual. 

(14) It is difficult to believe that the animals were driven 

up to the summit of the pass. It is more probable 
that they were given to the mother sanctuary in 
Muzazir. Aldina BAB is literally * gate of the land 
of Hhaldis,* and consequently must be a term 
metaphorically applied to the pass itself. 

(17) The form I^uini-ni explains the forms in -nt after the 
1st person of the verb in the historical inscriptions. 
While the nominative in -s preceded the verb, it was 
changed into the objective case in (probably 
pronounced -») when it followed the verb. 

(30, 31) U»gi~m corresponds with panipani, and u<M*nt with 
]CA«KA>MES. InatU here is evidently the equivalent 
cl miiiNf and onud^, and is a lengthened form of the 
damenstrative fm^ and therdore unconnected with 
inttmit * oily,* whuh we find in L 32. Apparently t^ 
difference between the two was that in the pnmonn 
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the second (^Uable was shor^ jn the word for *ci^ 
it was long. Thm is no hsager any dtfficnlty^ 
acoording] 7 , in the translation o{ the foininila in 
the historical inscriptions of AVgistis : ShaUia iatini 
inmi-li amiuaini-U auiini tali zadufn, *for the pec^le 
of Khaldis that is here these achievements in one 
year I performed.* 

Zutini-U, the translation of which is given in the 
bilingual inscription of Topzawa, is th« iuU of Sayoe, 
Iviii, 2. Perhaps the Vannic word for ‘god* was 
au, zu-si or iu-si signifying ‘divine.’ The word is 
found in Ixxix, 23, where the reading is : 
zu-u-te, ‘ with the gods ’ (?), 

(24) All the sense I can extract out of thia line is that tfie 
king took the door and carrie*! it up the mountain 
as easily as he would have carri.d a lamb. 
however, may not be from khau, ‘ to take,* * cany 
captive,’ but be connected with khai-tu, xxxii, 4, for 
which see note on lino 6 above. 

(26, 27) We should notice that the objective case of Itpuinit 
and Menuas is not used here ; hence it is probable that 
in line 1 nuna-lu should bo read ; see note on line 17. 

(28) Ti-yai, lengthened form of ti, as tu-yai is of s« in 

Ixiii, 10. 

(29) The meaning of aind is settled by the Assyrian msfN- 

tneni. Ti probably been omitted by the engraver 
before iu-li. 

(31) In eya~me, me is the dative of the 3rd pers. jmon., and 
eya is the sa-i, ‘ whether — or,* of Ixzxvi, 40, 41 ; 
hence the word seems to signify * to him s elf .* 

(34) An inscription discovered by Profeasor T i fthni a iiii 
(Z.D.M.G., Iviii, p. 841) makes it clear that ahw* 
must Tnoan ‘foundations.* Here we have i am ki t 
S^GAXi-a e-ha ALH*11£S a-U-ti t-n u - U-a * * • 
i-nu-ki-e E*GAIj a-bi-li-du-u-bi-e 
‘utterly the palaces as well as all tiie esHiei^ ttUnly 
the . . . , utterly the palace 1 bomad to te 
foundations.* 
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m ffS) In the Tepzawa bilingual (1. 30) ziel-dubi must 
signify either prayed’ or *1 sacrificed.’ The 
Assyrian equivalent is [/]ui«A;, that is, lu-iSik or hi- 
eSik, from the root of which comes niSakku, ' a sacrifice ’ 
(see Delitzsch), and perhaps also uSukku, ‘ sanctuary.’ 
From ziel, by means of the locative sufi&x, is formed 
ziel-di, which we have in Sayce, lix, 11, \Khar\di- 
nuni ziel-die D.P. tisnu, ‘ flesh for the sacrificial altar 
of the Khaldises,’ as well as in barzani zieldi, 
‘a chapel-altar.’ In zil-bi, bi is the plural suffix, so 
that the word signifies ‘ sacrifices.’ The object 
‘upon’ which sacrifices are placed must be an altal. 
This fixes the me^ming of kiludi and kuludi. Else- 
where where the phrase occurs kuludi itf*-written 
qul-di : qiurd qul-di (Sayce, lix, 6), qiurd-ni qul-di-ni 
(Ixxvii, 6). Quldi is found alone in Ixxix, 6, 

[»■]«« D.P. Biaina-se palln eha AN-MES-se guni 
mlimanu, ‘ the area of an altar, for a ... to the 
Biainians and for (daily) sacrifices to the gods ’ ; 
Ixxix, 14, guni quldi-[(h' ?] sulimanu, ‘ sacrifices on 
the altar.’ Qiura-ni also occurs alone (Ixxxvi, 7), 
and in Ixxxvi, 46, wc have mei zil-bl qiurai-di, ‘his 
sacrifices on the (altar- )platform.’ I render qiura by 
‘platform,’ since it corresponds with the Assyrian 
eli, ‘upon,’ and must therefore be either part of the 
altar or the ground on which the altar stood. It 
cannot be the first as it is used alone, and it will 
therefore be the kisallu or ‘altar-platform’ of the 
A 8 S 3 rrians, as opposed to the kigallu or ‘ temple- 
plat&rm.’ Qiu~ra is a derivative in -ra (like BU-raa) 
from the preposition qiu (lx, 5, Udnd-li mew-K qin, 
which I would now translate ‘on the bank of 
a canal’). 

JQm' is found in the compound kusu-m, ‘ he caused to 
be built ’ or ‘ erected ’ (Ixv, 6). 

(4l) ITa would therefore appear to be the Vannic negative. 
’Prayers* instead of ‘ sacrifices’- would seem m<m 
natural here, at least to the modem mind. 
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lid 1894 1 pointed oat tbvt Ardiniti^ oiiy ol tll» Sim- 
god,’ i« tbe-Yannio name of the oily wlidft miMi called 
Ikfiiea-zir, 'the < place whence the eeipent ubom^* hx ^ 
Assyriana. The inscription fixes tbi^ position tte oity„ 
now Shkenna near the Topzawa-Chai. 

Thk Bilingual Inscription op *i^0PZAWA. 

This was discovered by Br. Belck and Professor Lehmann, 
and copied and re-copied by them in 1899. It is engraved 
on a stela near Sidikan. Professor Lehmann has pubk^sh^ 
IL 9-28 of the Assyrian text and 11. 9-32 of the Yannic text 
in the Zeitschrift d. Deutachen Morgenlsfudiachen Oeaellkchqftf 
Iviii, pp. 834-5. Of this I offer tijc foUomng translation : — 


Assyrian Text. 


(9) . . -e-qi (?) lu u ta (?) . an a yu-bi-lu-u-ni 
... . . ... theg had brought ; 

(10) te-ir-du [tsab-]MES ana [ALU] Mu-za-[zir] . . . 
mnrched the troopa to the city of MunoMir . . . 


(11) f Ur-za-na SAB pukh-ru ina bit-ili ina 
Ur-zn-na king of multiludea into the temple uito 

pani-ya e-li-[ma] 

rny presence came, [/?»</] 

(12) [a-]di MAT As-sur tsab-MES AN Ehal-di-a 
[a«] /ar as JLsayria the soldiers KhaUi 

bU IK-MES 'su-til LU-t[tt] 

the lord of existences {?) caused to ascend; they took 


(13) [kurun-]ni-MES 
the wine 

y Ur-za-na-a 
XJrwana {and) 

(14) e-mu-qi T 
ihefitrees of 

(16) i-na U-it 
«■ the tempk 


ina lib-[bi-]8n 

DU-Cku] 

there. 

Hadffone 

zu-qn-ti 


the infantry 


’-za-na-a ana so-qi 


Ufzana to render 

homage 

AN Shal-di*a ana-ha 


(ftluUdL I 

Make 



HP mxmom meoitiimms or. tav. 

(Ill ik-dii 88rdi-e MAT iU<6nr<EI . . . a>ta>lA<ka 
aa/aras tha mountaina ofAaayria . . . marehad. 

(17) [di-jik'taov [EAE] y TJr-zftriui-a ina qa-ti LIT 
[Aala\ughter \Iniade\. Uraana hy the hand I took; 

(18) [al*]ti-li-au iaa ma8*ka*ni {L ana 

£i] took chatge of him in (his) ptace and to 

flanu-ti astak*an 

the eopereignty raised (him). 

(19) [XV] yft-me-MES ina Ub-bi ALU Mu-za-zir 

[15] days within Muzazir 

a-tu-[sub] 

1 remained; 

(20) niqd-MES pa-ni tap-pu-tu ALU lil^-za>zir 
aaerifiees before the community of Muzazir 

a-ti-di-[in] 

I offered; 

(21) [ana] D.P. nisi-MES ina libbi ALU Mu-za-zir 

[to] the men within Muzazir 

a-di [tsab-MES P aq-bi] 

together with [the soldiers ? I proclaimed'] 

' (22) [ba-]a-na ina yu-me a-na nap-tan e-ru-bu 
a festival; daily to the feast they went. 

ana-ku | Ru-[8a-se] 

I Buhas 

(23) [ina] pani sa AN Xhal-di-a D.P. r6u 

w the sight of Khaldi a shepherd 

ki-e-nu [sa nisi-MES] 
fitiOfisl [ofmankindT] 

(24) ana-ku AN Ebal-di-a bit qa-as-6i-pa 

(am) I; may Khaldi, the temple making holy, 

lut-ina-a-[an-m] 
deeree [to me] 

CMl [ta»]qu-un-ta AN Ebal-di-a li-tu da-[na-nn] 
pktory; naay EMk alrength jw[iMr] 
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*(26) ^mil«3ka«ta liddili-iia MUK&yE 

(and) [iinff]aMp give. In the mkbi fean 

[ana] MAT Urdhu ir-ti-[di] 

[toi] Ararat I fkarched^ 

(27) [lu-]u-§i-ik ilani Uddin-nu-xu yame sa 

\then11tacrijiced. Maythegodi grant day* ffT 

khidnti 

joy 

(28) [ana bit]-ij[4 oli ydme sa klia*du-ti 

[to the teni\ple more than (former) day* of rymeing! 


Vannic Iext. 

(9) (?)-c-i*8i ALU Ar-di-ni-d* kha>ba-la>a* « . 

> ... tn Ardinta . . . 

(10) [AN Khal-]di-8 ti-a-khi-i-e-s 8u*6i«ni*e <a-li-[e] 

[JTJ^o/jdw . . ‘tng one ywr 

(11) . . . -a-se NISU-[MES]-8(e) ALU Ar-di-ni 

. . , (for ?) the men, of Ardinie 

(12) [u-]la-di te-ru-ni DU f Ur-ea-na-s 

[*n the) midst, set up. Came Ufnanat 

BIT.PARA-[di] 

[into] the shrine 

(13) [ka-]u>ki ma-a NISU TSAB QIS>BAM 

£be)fore me ; the areher(s) 

MAT AS-SUR-ni-e-di AN Khal*di«B 

in Assyria Khaldis 

(14) . . . -nae (?)■© a-ru-ni a-sa-di KUB>UM«tn 

iomy(t) . . . gave; there leine 

za>du-a>[ni] 

[they) ioere making. 

^2^5) [ii0>]ta>di MAT AS*SLJlt-ni*'6‘A AMXL ' 

On (my) tnareh to Aetyria the UtflOKiry, 

a^li^ 

vho 
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(IN^ )n(P) sag (P) ru a ri [iia-]1ca-ri gu-nu-8i«m-[iii] 
{did not render] the homage of eervanU 

(17) [AN £lial-}di-ni*iii zu>u*8i-i*iu u-la-a*di-[e3 

of the \Khal]diane* temple in the midet 

(18) [ku-]ri-e-da za-as-gu-u>bi f Ur-za-na-ni 

(and) tribute^ I eleu>. TTnanm 

(19) [pa-ri] ALU Ar-di-ni-i pa-ru-u-bi a-u-du-i-[e P} 

\out of] Ardinis I took with the hand. 

(90) [ma-ni] ba>al-du-bi te-ru-u-bi ma-ni-ni e-6i-[ni] 

[ATOra] I brought back ; I set up his rule 

(21) [iP-]na(P)-m XV Yt^-ME ALU Ar-di-n’ 

over the city (?) ; 15 days of Ardinis 

ma*nu-di a-li>e 

in the community sacrifice 

(2S) p.«l za-du>u-bi XAL ALU Ar-di-ni-o 
\tchen] I had performed the whole to Ardinis 
a-ru-u-[bi] 

1 gave; 

(23) [ALU Ar-di-ni-e-]di-e YO^-ME su-i-ni-ui a-si-kbi-ni 

in [ArdtMis] many days a feast 

aB-du-[bi] 

[7] celebrated 

(24) . . . AMIL-[ee]-e is-te-di f Bu-to-ni 
[for] the men in that place belonging to Ruias, 

AN Ebal-di-e-[i] 

<f the Khaldian 

(25) [MAT-]na AMIL ^-e mu-tsi AMIL UN-MES-u-e 

land the shepherd faithful of mankind. 

AN Ehal-di.[e] 

To Khaldis 

(26) [zu>]u-8i*m a>se-e gu-nu-s(e) n-i gtt-na-a>[8a] 

fbr the temple house conquest and pov[«r3 

(37) .. . . -[diP*3ra*tf ja-ln a-ru-me^ AN K]ial*di*i>B 

. . . Iprayed: may Khaldis gko 

(38) [»>3m^ ar^-8(e) pi>t8tt-u-8(e) su-ti-na HU me- . . 

ioihskoim gifts <lfJoy. One year 
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(2f):[Mn]-e i-ni-H nu-ul-du-u-H MAT 

that \_yfar] on returning [/<>] Luhu 

(30) zi-el-du-bi ar-tu*me AN-MES-s pi-tsu«tt-[tej 

I oexrificed : mag the god$ give joy 

(31) [a-]8i-li Tt-ME-MES-di pi-tsu-si-ni e-ti-bi 

to the house among days of jog more than 

is-tu-[bi-ni] 

. the preceding 

(32) [ba ?-]a-li e-di-ni sal-mat'kbi-ni kba-ra-tii 
for the sake of the sacrifices (/). The frontier rdad {?) 

te-ra-gi 
icith picks (?). 


As.«tYRiAN Text. 

' The two versions do not agree so closely together as ha. 
the case of the Eelisbin inscription, and their author had 
less knowledge of Assyrian than the earlier scribe. 

(10) Terdu would signify ' they marched down * if it is 
Assyrian. But in view of the Vannic text it is very 
possibly the Vannic ter-tu, ‘ they set up,’ which is 
found in Saycc, v, 34, where the variant text has 
teru-ni. 

(13) Su-til is u more probable transliteration than su-MtM, 
‘settled.’ The last character but one in the line in 
Professor Lehmann’s copy looks more like ku than 
/», but ku would give no sense. As the ideograph 
in the next line denotes ‘ ^'ines ’ (karani) os well aa- 
‘ wine,' we should expect a verb like ‘ they plantedL* 
(17) The soldiers were slain who, instead of mdeting 
homage with Urzana and their comradM, had dad 
Assyria, and there, apparently, were maasacred whttk 
drunk with wine. 

(13) A eeording to ProfesaoT Lehmann the maae^Cian ’iNf' 
the character suk, which he thinks may be used fir 
aai: it is more profaaldy either an engraver's snOf 
or a mistake in the reading for 
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{Sill Biuflarly we find yuma band for * holiday* in the Tel 
el-Amama tablets. 

(20 QfuHpu for kaiipu from kaiapu, which has nothing to 
do with ‘a funeral feast.’ In the GHlgames Epic 
ihiupu kukapa is ‘ they made holiday,’ i.e. rested. 


Vannic Text. 

(12) The signification of ula~di is given by its Assyrian 

equivalent in line 17. 

(13) For ka{t)uki see J.R.A.S., October, 1894, p. 703. 

That md is the oblique case of ies, ‘I,’ is new. Thfe 
oblique case of the possessive is found in a tablet 
discovered by the German excavators at 9eprak 
Ealeh and published by Professor Lehmann, which 
begins : akuki-mu, ‘ to my lord.’ ‘ 

The Vannic equivalent of Assur, ‘ Assyria,’ mtist have 
ended in -n. 

(14) The root of asa-di is probably the same as that of asi-s, 

* house.’ 

The Vannic word for wine was metsi : see J.II.A.S., 
XX, p. 9. 

(15) AH turns out to mean ‘ infantry,’ not ‘ cavalry,* as 

I had rendered it. Hence sur-khani in xxxix, 49, 
will be * cavalry',’ and its synonym mu-khani must 
be compounded with the Ass. aisu, ‘ horse.’ 

AU must signify ‘who’ here, and so have the same 
origin as a/ut. 

* AMording to Profeasor Lehmann’s copy the first peragrapb is — (1) 
mm T f Ar~gu'U’'kk% (2) f Sa~ga-at Tar~a-nU 

(I) wAkfe HAT f A^ta-k-a (4) e-A-i-e MAT SAR£I-«i AN 

jnalHK'Wf (5) f Xu-ia-*-kk*-n» MAT (f) (6) BIT* 

tMMArki 1B*NI : Le., * To my lord Rufas aon of Argiatu (aaya) S«^ of Tams 
(lhawbare ealled Tarina) ; from the mkbt of laqignlua in the land of the Miami 
for tte royal land of ^aldia I have sent the men of the plnee of Atahaa : in 
tMAaMatntheprosiaeaof BmiaaoDe is bnilding a aanetaaiy.* .Asimm aaaaaa 
ta MfiaaaBt the ordinary 1st peiaoa of the sorb ralhar than the pneatbe, and 
In Bnda u tiie final sowel moat be «. So Hla*(M te M<a*M. A liat of tte 
otoaliaan fiallowo ; the aeee a d in the Oat are the Ai*ri*Ni*«*t fron dl«ri, sihiA 
«e find in fiayea, hnria, 17. 
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. 0i6):Ari may be 'gift/ Perhaps instead of so wa 4iotild 
read «a. 

(18) The signification of zaagubi is settled by this passige. 
For the preceding word cf. kut^rda, * tributes/ xxx, 14. 

(20) Jfani~m is formed by the relatival suffix -Pt from mani, 

and hence is not a plural. 

I have been converted by Prof. Lehmann's arguments 
to his view that eh’ means * place.’ In this passage^ 
therefore, a more literal translation would be * post.’ 

(21) The difficuh word manu is at last explained. It must 

mean ‘in common,’ ‘all together.' Hence afstut 
mams (v, 2) is ‘ all the months together ’ ; su/^-manu 
(Ixxix, 8, 15 ; Ixxxvi, 7) is ‘ in common to many,’ 
i.e. ‘ public ’ ; a/i-tm/iu, ‘ common to all.’ In Ixxxvi, 
8, giet manu-ri, or ‘ public temple,’ is oppos^ to gi 
sidagu-ri in Ixxvii, 7, which therefore signjfy 
‘ a separate ’ or ‘ private chapel.’ 

Alii must be the halie, ‘ sacrifices,’ of Sayce, v. 

(23) For sui-ni-ni see note on Ivi, 3, above. 

Asikki-ni has the same root as askhu-me, ‘ may die 
banquet,’ Sayce, xxiv, 6 ; askhu-H~ni, xix, 12 ; askhas 
and ask/ias-tes, x, 2, 5 (to which I assigned the 
signification of ‘ food ’ in my first memoir). 

Since d becomes t after <>. asta in Sayce, Ixviii, 6, 10, 11, 
may be the noun corresponding to asdu-hi. 

(25) In eba-na he mutsi the last two words are new. 

(26) The Assyrian text shows that my original translation 

of gunuse and gunusa was nearer the truth than 
Dr. Scheil’s correction of it. 

(27) In ga-bi we probably have the root of pa-ra-ni, *a reet- 

house ’ ; cf. also U-pat-iu, ‘ they said.’ 

The Assyrian text shows that I wos right in the 
explanation I put forward of the verbal suffix -mi in 
my first memoir. 

(28) It is unfortunate that the character which bllowad 

me is lost. Like other prepositMOS it would 
tenninated in *0, and may have been eu j cf. 

‘'Uktthe left hand (P)/ 
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W *to descend/ ^retarn,’ is pirobal)lj a ooidpoiiiuct 

of du ; cf. nula-li, Ixviii, 6, 10, 11. 

<(30) * I prayed * would seem a more natural signification of 
zieldu-bi here than * I sacrificed.* 

Ar-tu~me is the 3rd pers. pi. of aru with the precative 
sufBx me. 

(31) Etibi is clearly related to atibi, ‘ myriads.* 

(82) For teragi see zxxvii, 2 ; Ixxix, 17, 31. 


LXXXVII. 

Two years ago Dr. Dendell Harris sent me a photograph 
of an inscription which had been dug up in the ooi^yard 
of a h<>use near the church of Haykavank at Van, and had 
Idtng been used as a paA^ement stone with its face downwards. 
Professor Lehmann has since published it in the Zeitschrift 
(ler Deutschen Morgenlandischen Oesellschaft, Iviii, pp. 815—23, 
but as he has not attempted to give a translation of it 
I reproduce it here with the provisional number Ixxzvii in 
continuation of my previous notation. 

(1) [y Ar-gi8-ti-]s 
[ArgiHtt\B 

(2) y Ru-fia-khi-ni-s 
son of Ruiaa 

(3) [GI^jKAK ti-ma ku-lu.[mP] 

a building has defined {?) for a taneivMry, 

(4) i-nu>ka-a-ni 
the area 

(6) e-ii-ni*m 

of the place (extending to) 

(6) y Gi-hi-ra-a-ni-e 
b^re Oii»ra*t 

(7) OIS-TIR-ni-ka-i 
gturden 

(6) pa-ri yifr^-]i>iii 

firom that e^IepiUe 
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(9) y Ba-tu-khi-ni'iii 

the son of Batvs 

(10) GIS-NU-KHIE-ni-di 
the gardener 

(11) IXCL y U 

950 cubits. 

(1) Professor Lehmann is doubtless right in restoring the 
name of [Argistis]. 

(3) GIS-KAK iVKs kamnis, pi. kamna, in Vannic. 

Ti-ma must be a verb here. I suppose the root to be ii 
with suffix -ma ; cf. the precative -me. 

(4) Inu is ‘ extent,’ ‘ length ’ ; inu-ka, ‘ bofore-the>length/ 

‘ area ’ ; inu-ki, ‘ to its fuU extent,’ ‘ in its entirely.* 
(10) The order of the ideographs ought to be NIJ-GIS- 
KHIK. 


LXXXVllI. 


I also received from Dr. Rcndell Harris a copy of an 
inscription on the two sides of a stone built into the walla cf 
the church of Surb Sargis at Melazgherd, which was found 
in 1903. 


Face A. 

(1) AN Khal-di-ni-ni 
To the Khaldises 

(2) al-£u-si*ni y Me-na»a-ni 

the great one* belonging to Menuas 

(3) y Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi 
mm of Jspuinis 

(4) SAB DAN-NU SAR al-fti-ni 

the powerful king^ the great king 


( 1 ) 


Face B. 

[du-K-jM 

shaU 
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(2) a*lu*s a-i-ni-e 

whoever to a eecmd^ 

(3) a-lu-s u-li-[e] 

whoever to another 

• • • • * • • • 

Eaoe B is at the back of Face A. 


LXXXIX. 

I co|iied the following inscription, which was found at 
Berggi^ in the Museum of Constantinople, where it is 
ntunbered 1112. It is, I believe, the same as P|pfessor 
Lehmann’s MENU AS 32.” The first line of the text 
is lost. 

(2) [f Me*nu-u-a*s f Is-pu-]u-i-ni-khi-ni-[s a-li] 

[Menuaal eon of \_I^'\uinie [says '] : 

(3) [AN] Khal-di-ni-c ba-du-fii-e DUP.[TE-ni] 

Of Khaldis a destroyed tahkt 

(4) [te-ru-]u-bi a-U ALU Ar-t8u-ni-u-i-[m] 

I [set up] ; and of the city qf Artsunius 

(6) [DUP-]TE te-ru-u-bi a-li i-na-a-fni-i] 
a[tab]let I set up ; and of the city 

(6) [a-]lu-6i-i-na-a DUP-TE te-ru-u-bi 

inhabitants a tablet I set up. 

(7) [a]-lu-xi8 ni tu-li-c a-lu-s pi-tu-li-e 
Whoever thetn carries away, whoever obUberatee^ 

(8) [a-]lu-s te-ir-du-li-o a-lu-s 

whoever transplants (?), whoever 

(9) n*li>e i-ni-li du-li-e AN Khal-di-s 

to emoUm it (them) assigns^ Khaidit 

(10) [AN tM-]s AN UT-s qi>is (P)-mu (P)-4i-a-e' 

[2Wiie]« (and) Ardinti, the .. . 

AN-MES-s 
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•(11) ’"[pa P-]ni-[u-]m-e-ni ma-a*m e-ha [uwiti} 

win remove (f) Aim ae weU m [Am] 

(12) [zi-]li-bi-[i qi‘i-]u-ra-a*m e-di-ni-[e] 

\8ac\r\fices for the [aUarl-platform. 

(5) * The city ' denotes Dhuspas or Van as opposed to the 
older capital Artsunius. 

(7) The spelling a^lu-m is interesting, as it proves that 

I am right In holding that the suffix of the ninninative 
was -8, not *88. The Yannic script was practically 
alphabetic, the vowels being written wherever there 
was room for them. Where they are not written, 
the presumption always is that they were not 
pronounced. As there is no certain example of 
a vowel being attached to tne accusative suffix, 
I believe it was pronounced not -wt. 

Ni in this line must be an accusative of the 3rd personal 
pronoun. Perhaps it is the origin of the accusative 
suffix. 

(8) Teirdu appears to be a compoimd of ier{u) and du, and 

is found in Sayce, xxi, 5, where it must be used in 
much the same sense as teru. See also Ixviii, 7. 
Perhaps it means * gives to be set up,’ or better, * to 
give away,’ ‘ dispose of.’ 

(10) I was unable to make out the characters, or character, 
following qi. 

(11, 12) The second -ni of the verb is difficult to explain. 
If the verb is paru it ought to be followed by pari, 
not edini, which in ulgueiyani edini signifies ‘ixxt the 
sake (of).’ But since three characters seem to be lost 
after W, we could, of course, read [pc-ri jh], * [fmn] 
what is for llie sake of the altar-platform.’ I believe, 
however, toat qiurani edini should be cuustrued with 
mlibi, * aacrificea on account of the altar.’ 


8.a.s.s. 1M6. 
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xo. 

I (X^ied another mscription at Oonetantinople on a double 
etep eat out of black basalt. Apparently it was a single 
blook of a broad staircase ; not only the commencement and 
end of the inscription are wanting, 1>ut also the beginnings 
and ends of the lines. 

A (on the top step). 

(1) khi-ni-s a-li-i 
son of , says : 

(2) to e lu u a 
• • • • 

(8) a-ru-U AN Khal-[diJ 

given (f) to Khal\jiis'\ 

(4) IMVIICXXX (P)in 

173 (P)3 

(6) [ALU Dhu.]us-pa-a ALU u.la-[di] 
[/)4a]^a< the dty within 

(6) ni u . . . ni ka (P)*i 
before (f) . . . 

B (on tbe side of the upper step and top of the lower step). 

(1) [Is-pu P-]u-i-ni-e 

of [/«^]wu (f) 

(2) i-u-ni-ni 

• • • 

(8) ]a(P)-la^-iii 
• • • 

(4) a«gaoa-bi 
J brought 

(5) i (P) as (P) ALU Dkii>u-[«8^pa*a] 

. . . 2>ilM[«/NM] 

(6) a^di'iu 
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C (on the side of the lover step). 

(1) l8-pu-[u-i-ni-s] 

Ispuirnis] 

(2) use 

(3) ar su 

(4) e-ri[-laP'| 
kinsi 

(5) sa a 

(6) iiV 

It is possible that we should substitute Ispuinikhinis, 
* son of Ispuinis,’ i.e. Menuas, for Ispuinis. 

PtV«, ‘water.’ 

Professor Lehmann does not seem to have seen my last 
article on the Yannic inscriptions (J.B.A.S., October, 1901), 
as^)ie stiU adheres to his old error of translating ptVt by 
‘ (Siiial.’ But in Ixxxvi, 17, 22, the word interchanges with 
the ideographic A>MES, ‘ water,’ thus settling its meaning. 
Henea in the Artamid inscriptions ini pili aguni is simply 
‘ this water he brought,’ which explains the use wiUi piU of 
the verb agu, ‘ to bring.’ ^ As my attempt at the translation 
of Ixxxvi needs correction in several points, and Professor 
Lehmann has made it probable that umeti-ni is borrowed 
from the Assyrian umasu, ‘enclosure,’ ‘basin,’ 1 here give 
again 11. 14-25 : — 

(14) pi-li NAHB Il>darm*ni«a«ni 

/As tcaUr of the river Udarttniae 

* Is Ssroe, Ur, 7, 8, 18, Bndoria for TD]B>liXB femM pUi 
*prafpMewds7s(aiid) pai«(f) FM, ‘ estar,* Ins, si speiw^ 

■0 WOTWtHon witli pi, aec. ‘ m s mi , which ws fisd om, hi ssriv, 

IS-IS: ko-iM o -K ALU lM~m$-u-mi~m pM D.P. J&mmhs4IH> 

lahugsd tti naan of Lmwmc to Tows ^ of Manas.* 
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(15) a>ga-u-bi u-me-d-ni ti-ai 

I brought ; what * the enclosure * was called 

(16) i-nu-ka-khi-ni-e | Bu-£a*i-iii-e 

the whole area as belonging to Rusas 

(17) khu-bi gi a-se pi-li 

I took ; for (or of) the temple-house with the water 
ni-ki'du-li 
making libations, 

(18) LU-BIRU-TUR AN Khal-di-e 

a lamb to Khaldis 

(19) ni-ip-dMiu-U-ni LU AN Khal-di-e 

of the north (?) {and) a sheep to Khaldis 

(20) SUM LU AN IM-a LU AN UT-ni-e 

I sacrificed; a sheq) to Teisbas, a sheep to Ardinis, 

(21) se-kha-di-e AN A-ni-qu-gi-e 

a goat (?) to Aniqugis : 

(22) a-se A-MES e-si-a-tsi-u-U 

for (or gf) the temple with the water offering libations (?) 

(23) [LU]-BIRU-TUR AN Khal-di-e ni-ip-d-du-U 

a lamb to Khaldis of the north (?) 

(24) LU AN Khal-di-e SUM LU AN IM-a 
(and) a sheep to Khaldis I sacrificed; a slwep to Teisbas, 

(26) LU AN UT-ni-e sc-kha-di AN A-ni-qu-gi 

a sheep to Ardinis, a goat (?) to Aniqugis. 


I pointed out that n^-du-li is compounded with the 
bOROwed Assyrian niqi, ' libations, ’ niki-du being literally 
*to make libations’ (with the change of ; to A; cf. quldi, 
kuludi, kUudi). Now SUM not only means *to sacrifice,’ 
but ako represents naq&, * to offer libations,’ and in lix, 8, 
we find SUM-M, which could be transcribed Mut-Zst. From 
this eekUi-u-U would be formed, as im-U from H. Hence in 
mki-4n and we may see the imported and native 

terms for the same idea. 
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Tke Yaimio language is related to that of Mitepwi, though 
Hie Mitamuan ia &ir more complex and has a fax greater 
power than Vannic of adding one suffix to the other. 
Moreover, the ordinary 3rd personal pronoun in Mifei.tinia.Ti 
is sa, at, se, as in the Hittite language of Arzawa. But 
otherwise there is a close similarity between the grammar, 
vocabulary, structure, and syntax of Yannic and MijatiTiiftTi. 
In grammar the nominative sing, ends in s, the accusative 
in -n(i), and the oblique case in a vowel, as is also the case 
in Arzawan ; much use is made of the suffix -It (Yannic), 
-lla and -IH (Mit) ; and the plural acc. and nom. often 
terminate in -{a)s (so too in Arzawan). A common plural 
suffix in Mitannian is -ina, oorresponding with what 
Professor Lehmann has shown to be a Yannic plural in 
-atnt (e.g. ulgusiy-aini). Frequently the singular and plural 
have the same form. Of adjectival suffixes the commonest 
in both languages is -ni ; other nominal suffixes are -ai, -K, 
-ki {-ku), -ra, -ta (-(fa), -khi, Mst, -khe, and -ue, Mit, -pi. 
There are no genders, and the position of the adjective and 
the genitive is the same in both languages. The Yannic tnA, 
* me,’ and mu, ‘ mine,’ correspond with Mit. m&-na, manni, 
and na and ni are used for ‘ him,’ ‘ it,’ ' them,’ in Mitanniaq, 
like the Yannic ni. We have the same stem as that of At 
,in Mit. iu-mmi-mma-man and iu-ta-lla-man ; as that of ajfu in 
id-menin ; of ainei perhaps in ai-lan and ai-tan ; and of ini in 
ind-menin. The pronominal root i is found in the Mit. 
i-ina-manin. Ulia is ‘another’ in both languages. Tho 
Ist person of the verb terminates in -bi in Yannic, in -pi 
and -u in Mitannian, and in the latter language -n denotes 
the 3rd pers. sing, and plural of the precative, while -Ut 
(Yannic -tu) frequently represents the 3rd pera sing, and 
pluraL In both languages the same form often serves for 
both numbers. If ti-ma (Icccvii, 3) is a verbal ionn we 
could compare the Mit. sufl^ of the 3rd pers. pluperfect >0Mi. 
Finally, the gerundival -li of Yannic reappears in Mitaiinlaa 
with the ■*«>« gerundival sense. 

Til the vocabulary we have Yannic agu, * to brings* ICt. 
oAu, ars> * to give/ Mit ant, earn, ‘ lord,* Mit ^ria, aitmi. 



*maAty; Mit. ttmni, gagaU, * delightful/ Mit. kaikif khasu, 
*io hear/ Mit. khaau, Hla, 'daughter/ Mit. adki, iari, 
f,|llaiitati(m/ Mit. Sanoe, m, ‘ many/ Mit. m, ti, tiu, * speah/ 
lEit. tim, Teisbas, *the Air-god/ Mit. Tessupas, which, 
hloiweyer, may be a loan-word. 

For the Mitannian see my memoir on the Language of 
Mitanni in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Arohseology, June, 1900, and Br. Leopold Messerschmidt’s 
XUanni-Btudien in the MiUheilungen der Vorderaeiatiechen 
Qmlhchaiftt 1899, 4. 


VOCABULAEY. 


Vannic.* 


A. 

A-da-a (P)-ni (P). * Numerous ’ (Ass. maMutu). Ivi, IL 

A-gu-u-bi. ‘ I brought.’ Ixxxvi, 15 ; xc, 42*. 

A-g^-u-ni. ’ He brought,’ ’ conducted.’ 

A-i-ne-i. ’ To another ’ (Ass. nienimem). Ivi, 30, 38 ; 
Izxxviii, 2b. 

A-i-se-e-i. * To the foundations.’ Ivi, 34. 

A-ku-kL ‘Lord.’ T-K. 1. 

Al-di-e. ‘For Ehaldis.’ Ivi, 6, 12. 

Al-di»ka-L ‘ Before Eh.’ Ivi, 1, 16. 

Al-di-ni-ni. Ivi, 20. 

Al-di-na. ‘ Land of Eh.’ Ivi, 22. 

Al-di-na-m. Ivi, 23. 

A-IL ‘ He eaya,' ‘ speaks.’ Ivi, 25 ; Ixxxftc, 1. 

A-li-i ^ la. 

A<4i. ‘And.’ Ixxxix, 4, 5. 


* T. tenlai ttft Tcpnva iaMriptioB ; T-X. the Tofask Kalah tabbt 



A-li-e. *Who.* T. 16. 

A-li-e,/or halie. ^Saorifioes.* T. 31, S3. 

A-li'ina-iiu. * Oomnum to all,* * jmbHo.* • 

Al-fiu-ni. ‘ Great.’ Ixxxviii, 4o. 

Al-^u-si-ni. * Great ones.’ Ixxxriii, 2a. 

A-lu-ns. * Whoever.’ Izxxix, 7. 

A-Iu-s. Ivi, 28, 30, 31, 35, 37, 38; Ixzxyiii, 36, 86; 
Ixxxix, 8. 

A'lu’iSi. 'Inhabitant.’ Ivi, 4, 19, 32. ProbaUy frtin 
borrowed Attj. altt. 

A'lu-i^>i-na-a. Ixxxix, 6. 

A.-ni-qu-gi-e. ‘ A deity.’ Ixxxvi, 21, 25. 

Ar-di-ni. ‘City of Muzazir.’ Ivi, 23; T. 11, 21. 
Ar-di-ni-e. T. 22. 

Ar-di-ni«i. T. 19. 

Ar-di-ni-di. Ivi, 1, 17, 26 ; T. 9. 

Ar-di-ni-e-di-e. T. 23. 

Ar-di-ni-ni. Ivi, 41. 

Ar-di'Se. ‘ Offerings.’ T. 28. 

[Ar-gTs-tiP-Js. Ixxxvii, 1. 

Ar-gis-te-khi. T-K. 1. 

Ar-tsu-ni-u-i-ni. ‘ City of Artsunius.’ Ixxxix, 4. 
A*Ai-U”bi. ‘I gave’ (Ass. atidin). T. 22. 

*A-ru-ni (Ass. inatndin). ‘He gives.’ Ivi, 12; T. 14. 
A-ru-me-e (Ass. liddinna). ‘May he give.’ T. 27. 
Ar-tu-me (Ass. ‘ May they give.’ T. 80. 
A>ra>li. xc, 3a. 

A-ri. ‘Gift’(P). T. 16. 

[A P-]ri-e-dL ‘ In the pass ’ (?). Ivi, 22. 

A-sa-di. ‘ There ’ (Ass. ina libbi-iu). T. 14. 

Aa-du-bL ‘ I celebrated.’ T. 23. 

A'Se. ‘Hoose,’ ‘tensile.’ Ixxxvi, 17, 32. 

A-se-e. T.26, 28. 

A-si-lL T. 31, 

A-a-khi-nL ‘Feast* (Ass. eqptofi). T. 38. 

A-ii-MES. ‘ Ih&ntxy * (Ass. Muquit). T. 16. 

Aaenr^ni-e-di. ‘Into Assyzia.' T. 1S» 15. 

A*ei|r]iie. * I (P) sent’ T-K. 4. 
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A'ta^li-ay Atahas. T-E. 3. 

At^a-na-nL ‘Consecrated* (Ass. equU). Ivi, 16. 
A-u-du-i-[e]. ‘With the hand* (Asa. tno qaU). T. 19. 

B. 

Ba-dn-ti-e. ‘Decayed.* Ixxxix, 2. 

Ba-tu-khi>ni-m. ‘ Of the son of Batus.* Ixxxvii, 9. 
Bi-a-i-na-u-e. ‘ Of the Biainians.* Ivi, 3, 19. 

Bur-ga-na-ni. ‘ Chapel.* Ivi, 20. 

D. 

Di-ri. ‘Iron*(P). Ixxix, 17. 

Di-ri-ni-e-i. ‘ Smiths ’ (P). T-K. 8. 

Di-ru ... xc, 66. 

Du-di-e. ‘Bronze.* Ixxix, 17. 

Du-li-e. ‘Sets,’ ‘assigns.’ Ivi, 31, 35, 39; Ixxxviii, 16; 
Ixxzix, 9. 


DH. 

Dhu-us>pa-a (patari). ‘ (City) of Tosp.* Ivi, 4, 19 ; 
xc, 6a, 66. 

£. 

E-di-ni. ‘ For the sake of.’ Ivi, 13 ; T. 32 ; Ixxxix, 12. 
E-gu-ru-kho. ‘ A yearling * (Ass. pom). Ivi, 24. 

E-gtt«ra-khe. ‘ Yearlings.* Ivi, 15. 

E-ha. ‘ As well as.* Ixxxix, 11. 

Erila. ‘King.* Ivi, 3, 18. 

E-n-a-tn-u-lL ‘ Pouring libations.* Ixxxvi, 22. 

E-ti-ni. ‘Place.* T. 20. 

E-4i-iu-xu. Ixxxvii, 5. 

B4i-i-a. * Peqide of the place.* T-K. 4. 

B-ti-bL * More than * (Ass. sfi)- T. 8L 
‘Lord.* Ivi, 13. 

E-yMne. ‘TchimaeU.* Ivi, 31. 
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G. 

Ga-zu-li. * Fine,’ ‘ prosperous ’ (Ass. damqu). Ivi, 9 ; 
Ixiv, 7, 18. 

Gi. ‘Temple.’ Ixxxvi, 17. 

Gi-lu-ra-a-ni-e. ‘ Of Gfiluras.* Ixxxvdi, 6. 

Ghi-nu-u-sa, ‘ Power ’ (Ass. dananu). T. 26. 

Gu-nu-s(o). ‘ Strength ’ (Ass, htu). T. 26. 

Gu-nu-si-ni-ni. ' Slaves,’ ‘ captives.’ T. 16. 

H. 

Ha-al-da*bi. ‘ I brought back,’ ‘ (Ranged.’ T. 20. 

I. 

[I ?]-bi-ra. See [s« ‘^'\-ht-ra. 

I-na-ni. ‘ This ’ (Ass. anniu). Ivi, 20 
T-na-ni-i. ‘ These ’ (Ass. anndte). Ivi, 21. 

I-na<a-m. ‘ City ’ (Ass. ah). Ivi. 32 ; T. 21 (P) ; Ixxzix, 6. 
I-ni-li. ‘ It.’ Ivi, 39 ; T. 29 ; bcxxix, 9. 

Inu. ‘ Length.’ 

Inuki. ‘ In its entirety.’ 

I-nu-ka-a-ni. ‘ Area.’ Ixxxvu, 4. 

I-nu-ka-khi-ni-e. Ixxxvi, 16. 

Ip-khu-li-i-e. ‘Conceal’ (Ass. tkhabbu). Ivi, 38. 

Is-pi-li-ni. Ixxxvii, 8. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-e-s, Ivi, 7. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni. Ivi, 26 ; xc, 14, Ic. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-ni. Ivi, 2, 17. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni- khe. Ivi, 5, 27. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-khL Ixzzviii, 3. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi-ni-s. Ixxxix, 1. 

Is-qu-gu-nl-khi-e. T-K. 2. 

Is-te-dL ‘ In that place.’ T. 24. 

Ieiita-[hi-ni]. ‘ Former.’ T. 31. 

Is-ti-i-to.* ‘ They marked out.’ Ivi, 5. 

I-a. ‘ When,’ ‘ that ’ (Ass. kl). Ivi, 1, 16, 25 ; T. 22. 

I-n. * Thus.’ Ivi, 26. 

I.u-li» Pirohably for Ivi, 80. 
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JKa-ii-ki. *tn ^nt of,’ ‘against.* T. 13. From ka, 
* the face.’ 

Kn-u-i. * Account.’ Ivi, 35. 

lt<i*lu*di-i-e. ‘ Altar ’ (Ass. Ivi, 36, 41. 

Kii-lu-[ni P]. Ixxxvii, 3. 

[Ku-]ri-e-da. ‘Tributes.’ T. 18. 

KH. 

Eha-ba-la<a>[m P]. T. 9. 

Eha-i'ui. ‘ Taking.’ Ivi, 24. Cf. hha-u-hi. 

Ehal-di-is. Ivi, 31, 40. 

Ehal-di-s. T. 10 ; Ixxxix, 9. 

Ehal-di-i'S. T. 27. 

Ehal-di-e. Ivi, 28 ; T. 24, 25 ; xc, 3a. 

Ehol'di-ka-a-i. Ivi, 25. 

Ehal>di-ni. Ivi, 34 ; T-£. 4. 

Ehal-di-ni-e. Ixxxix, 3. 

Ehal-di*ni-ni. T. 17 ; Ixxxviii, 1. 

Ehal’di-na-ni. Ivi, 29. 

Eha-ra-ni. T. 32. Perhaps Ass. kharranu, ‘ road.’ 
Eha>Bu*li. ‘Hear.’ Ivi, 33. A different word from the 
compound kha~m, * capture.’ 

Sha-u-bi. ‘ I took.’ Ivi, 24. 

Eha-u-li>i-e. Ivi, 29, 34. 

Ehu>bi. ‘ I took.’ Ixxxvi, 17. 

Q. 

Qi*el*ba-ni*ta (P). T>£. 5. 

Qi-is (P)-mu (P)-ii-a>B. Ixxxix, 10. 

' Qi«i-u-xaHt-nL ‘ Altar-platform.’ Ixxxix, 12. 
Qi-u-ra-a-e-dL Ivi, 36. 

Qi-ia-e-dL Ivi, 41. 


L. 

lAi4i!>i-iii-dL ‘LaAiaiai.* T. 29. 
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M. 

Ma-a. ‘Me/ T. 13. 

Mu. ‘Mine.’ T*EI. 1. 

Ma-ni. See me. 

Ma-na-i>di. ‘ In Minni.’ T-K. 3. 

Ma-nu-di. ‘ In the community ’ (Asa. tapputu). T. 21. 

Ma-nu-ri. ‘ Public.’ See aU-tnanu and euli-manu. 

Me. * Of him.’ Ivi, 35. 

Me-i. Izzxix, 11. 

Ma-ni. ‘ Him.’ T. 20. 

Ma-a-ni. Ixxxix, 11. 

‘Ma-ni-ni. ‘His.’ T. 20. 

Me-nu-u-a-s. Ixxxix, 1. 

Me-nu-a. Ivi, 27. 

Me-nu-u-a-ni. Ivi, 4 ; Ixxxviii, 2. 

Me-[8u?]. ‘After.’ T. 28. 

Mu-tsi. ‘ Fcdthful ’ (Ass. kinu). T. 26. 

N. 

Na. ‘Not.’ Ivi, 41. 

[Na-]ku-ri. ‘ Homage.’ T. 16. 

Na>l^u-ni. ‘ Take.’ Ivi, 8, 9, 10, 14. 

Ni. ‘ It,’ ‘ them.’ Ixxxix, 7. 

N’i-ki*du*li. ‘ Making libations.’ Ixxxvi, 17 . 
Ni-ip-6i-du-li-ni. ‘ Of the north ’ (P). Ixxxvi, 19, 23. 
Ni-ri-he. ‘ Door.’ Ivi, 29. Borrowed from Assyrian. 

Ni-ri-bi. Ivi, 9, 11, 24, 28, 34. 

Nu“U*u-di. ‘ On the mountain ’ (?). Ivi, 6. 

Nu-ul-du-u-lL ‘Descending,’ ‘returning’ (Ass. T.29. 

Nu-na-bi. ‘I went’ (Ass. allik). Ivi, 17. 

Nu-na-[Ti PJ- li'i* 

Nu>na-a~li. Ivi, 26. 


P. 


Pa-ri. ‘Ontof/ T. 19; Ixxxvii, 8. 
'HetnrnAA. ‘I took.’ T. 19. 
{^f-^ram>m*e-ni Ixxxix, II. 
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jPi-lL * Water ’ (Ass. A-MES). Ixiv, 7, 8, 18 ; Ixzxvi, 
14, 17, 22. 

Pi-tsu-u-s. ‘ Joy ’ (Ass. khaduti). T. 28, 30. 

Pi*t8u*si>ni. T. 81. 

Pi-tu-li-e. ‘ Obliterate.' Ixxxix, 7. 

R. 

Ru-iSa-a*u. ‘ To Ru^.’ T*K. 1. 

Ru-&i-ni. T. 24. 

Ru-&i-i-ni-e. Ixxxvi, 16. 

Ru-^a-khi-ni'S. Ixxxvii, 2. 

Ru'fia-a-khi-na. T-K. 5. 


5. 

Sa>ga-as. T-K. 2. 

Sal-mat-kbi-ni. ‘Frontier.’ T. 32. 

Sa-ni. ‘Bowl’ (Ass. umniaru). Ivi, 10. 
Se-kha-di-e. ‘ Goat’ (?). Ixxxvi, 21, 25. 
Si-da-gu-ri. ‘ Separate,’ ‘ private.’ Ixxvii, 7. 
Sisu-khani. ‘ Cavalry.’ 

Su-i-ni. ‘ They made.’ Ixxix, 16. 

Su-i-ni-ni. ‘ Many.’ T. 23. 

Sul^-manu. ‘ Public.’ 

Su-ra-a-u-e. ‘ The world.’ Ivi, 3, 18. 
Sur-khani. ‘ Cavalry.’ 

Su-ii-ni-e. ‘One.’ T. 10. 

Su-ti-na. T. 28. 

6 . 

&b-li-e. ‘Tear.’ T. 10. 
fiari-dn-ri-e-khe. Ivi, 2, 18. 

6ari-dur-e-khe. Ivi, 27. 
dari-dur-khi-ni-B. Ivi, 8. 

6i-e. * Shepherd ’ (Abb. rSu). T. 25. 
fc(P)-e.i-«L T.9. 

di-ip-ra-gi-ni. ‘Pui«’(F). Iziv, 8, 18. 
da-ii4-dii-li-i-e. ‘ Ajq^iropriate.’ Ivi, 37. See 
* tii0y have ai^ropriated,* xxxi, 10. 
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T. 

Tar-a>a-e. ‘Strong* (Ass. turn). Ivi, 11. 

Tar (P)-a-i.^ Iyi, 6. 

Tar-a-nis. ‘ Of Taras.’ T-K. 2. 

Te-ru-u-bi. * I set up.’ T. 20 ; Ixxxix, 4, 6, 6. 

Te-ru-ni. ‘ He sets up.’ Ivi, 12 ; T. 12. 

Te-ru-u-tu. ‘ They set up.’ Ivi, 6. 

Te-ra-a-i-ni'li (?). Ivi, 22. 

Ta-ir-du-li-e. I ixxix, 8. 

Te-ra-gi. ‘Picks.’ T. 32; xxxvii, 2; Ixxix, 17, 31. 
Ti-arkhi-i-e-s. T. 10. 

Ti-ma. ‘He has defined ’ (?). Ixxxvii, 3. 

Ti-ni. ‘Named.’ Ixxxvi, 15. 

Ti-i-u-li-i-e. ‘ Pretends.’ Ivi, 39. 

Ti-ya-i-tu. ‘ They declared ’ (Ass. iqbiu] Ivi, 28. 

Ttf-u-ri-i. ‘ Person,’ Ivi, 40. 

F. 

U-i. ‘With.’ T. 26. 

U-la-di. ‘ Within ’ (Ass. ina lihbi). T. 12 ; xc, 5«. 
XJ-la-a-di-e. T. 17, 

U-la-qu. T-K. 3. For the usual itlaki. 

TJ-li-e. ‘ Another.’ Ivi, 39 ; Ixxxviii, 3i ; Ixxxix, 9. 
Ul*g[u-si-a-ni. ‘ Life ’ (Ass. baladhx). Ivi, 13. 

TJ-me-si-ni. ‘ Enclosure ’ (P). Ixxxvi, 13. Probably Ass. 
wmctAU. 

U-ri-is(?)- . . . ‘Shields’ (Ass. tilli). Ivi, 8. 

Ur-za-na-s. T. 12. 

TJr-za-na-ni. T. 18. 

Us-gi-ni. ‘ Mercy-seat ’ (?) (Ass. panipan^. Ivi, 20. 
Us-la-a-ni. (Ass. MA-KA-MES.) Ivi, 21. 

Us-ta-di. ‘ On approaching.’ T. 15. 


Y. 

Ya^bL ‘I prayed.’ T. 27. 

Ya-ra-ni. ‘Prayer-house,* ‘rest-house’ (Asa. 
Ya-la-ba-a-i Ivi, 7. 
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z. 

][]3aP-]bi>ra. * Copper *(P). Izzix, 17. Of. SameriBn 
More probably [t-]d(-ra ; see six, 11 ; zxx, 18. 
!Za*da>u>bi. ‘ I made*.* T. 22. 

Za-du-u-ni. T. 14» 

Za>as-gu-p-bi. ‘ I slaughtered * (Ass. diktam aatakaiif. T. 18. 
Zi-U-bi-p]. ‘Sacrifices.* Ixxxix, 12. 

Zi-il-bi. Ivi, 36,41. 

Zi-el-du-bi. ‘ I sacrificed ’ (Ass. luHk). T. 30. 

Zu-u-si-ni. ‘ Temple ’ (Ass. hit-ilt), T. 26. 

Zu-u-si-i-ni. T. 17. 

Zu-u-si-ni-li. Ivi, 21. 


Assyrian. 


A. 

Ana-ku. T. 15, 22, 24. 

A-di. T. 12, 16, 21. 
|]A-m-]i-nu. * We.’ Ivi, 6. 

An-ni-u. Ivi, 17, 38. 

[An>na-]a. Ivi, 40. 

An-ni-tu. Ivi, 37. 

Axi>na>te. Ivi, 18, 20. 
Xr*ti-di. ‘ I descended.’ T. 26. 
As-sur. T. 12, 16. 

A*tB*la-ka. ‘ I went.’ T. 16. 
A-tn-f^kab]. ' I stayed.' T. 19. 


B. 

BfMni. Ivi, 11, 19, 20, 27, 34. 
m>]a-iuu ‘ Feast’ T. 22. 

Bibo. *Widket-gate.* Ivi, 8, 10, 21, 26, 27, 33. 
Tu-hi4i|*aHDi. T. 9. 

Bift-aL T.ll,2& 
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Damqu. Ivi, 8. 


Da-na-nu. ‘Po^r.* T. 25. 

I-da-h-ib. * Appropriate.’ 

Ivi, 37. 

Di-ik-tam. T. 17. 

DH. 

Dh&bu. Ivi, 5. 
Dhn-us-pa-an. hi, 3, 16. 

E, 

Eli. ‘ Ascend.’ T. 11. 



Su-til. T. 12. 

Eli. ‘ More than.’ T. 28. 
E-mu-qi. ‘ Forces.’ T. 14. 
Se^i. ‘Render.’ T. 14. 
E-qu-te. ‘ Sacred.’ Ivi, 14, 26. 
Eri. ‘ Bronze.’ Ivi, 9. 

E-ru-bu. T. 22. 

I. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni. Ivi, 2, 4, etc. 


K. 

Ka*ya-na-a. ‘Homage.’ T. 14. 
Ki-i. ‘ When.’ Ivi, 1, 14. 
Ei-e-nu. T. 23. 

Ki-lu-di. ‘Altar.’ Ivi, 36. 
Eiirun>ni. T. 13. 


EH. 

I-kha-ab-bii'n-ni. ‘ Conceal.’ Ivi, 39. 
Eha^n-tL ‘Joy.’ T. 28. 

Ehi-dn-tL T. 27. 

Shal-di-a. T. 12, 15, 23, 24, 25. 
Ehai*di*e. Ivi, 1, 5, 11, 14, ete. 
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Aq-bi. T. 21. 

Zq-bi-u. Ivi, 27. 

I-qa-ab-bi. Ivi, 39. 

Iq-ta-pi. Ivi, 30. 

Qa-as-to-pu. ‘ Making holy.’ T. 24. 
Qa-ti. T. 17. 

Qi-li-li. ‘ Frieze ' (P). Ivi, 29. 


L. 

Li-te-e. ‘Strength.’ Ivi, 31. ‘ 
Li-tu. T. 25. 


M. 


Ma*a. ‘Thus.’ Ivi, 27. 

Ma-h-du-tu. Ivi, 10. 

Mas-ka-bi. ‘ Rest-house.’ Ivi, 4, 6, 10, 38. 
Mas-ka-ni. ‘Place.’ T. 18. 

[Masmas P-]si. Augurs ’ (P). Ivi, 22. 

Me-ni-me-ni. ‘ Another.’ Ivi, 29, 39. 

Me-nu-a. Ivi, 4, 25. 

[Mil P-]ka-tu. T. 26. 

Mu-za-zir. Ivi, 1, 16, 20, 32, 41 ; T. 10, 19, 20, 21. 


N. 


A-ti-ai-in. T. 20. 
laddin-na. T. 26. 
Liddin-nu-ni. T. 27. 
I«dn*niL Ivi, 22. From nadu 
IZad-rL Ivi, 3, 16. 

* Feast.* T. 22. 
IfMi lvi,8, 9. 12. SeelLI. 
Blqi. T. 20. 
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p. 

[Pa P-]ni-pa (Pj-ni. * Mercy-seat.’ Ifd, 17. 
Pa-as-ru. * Yearling. ’ Ivi, 18, 21. 
Yu-pa-za-ar. ‘ Conceal.’ Ivi, 31. 
Pukh-ru. ‘Assembly,’ T. 11. 

R. 

Rfiu. T. 23. 

Ru-ia-se. T. 16, 22. 

S. 

Sa-di-e. T. 1 6. 

[Al-]ti-h. ‘ I sought.’ T. 18. 
Yu-se-i-^i-me. ‘ Made hear.’ 'vi, 33. 
Sar-dur. Ivi, 2, etc. 

Yu-6a-li-ku. * Set apart.’ Ivi, 26. 
[Lu-]u-8i-ik. ‘ Sacrifice.’ T. 27. 


TS. 

Tsabi. T. 10, 12, 21. 

Tsi-h. ‘ Frame ’ (?). Ivi, 29. 

T. 

Tam-[sil]. Ivi, 19. 

Tap-pn-tu. ‘ Community.’ T. 20. 
liut-ma-a. ‘ May he decree.’ T. 24. 
Te-ir-du. ‘ Descended ’ (P). T. 10. 
Til-IL ‘ Shields.’ Ivi, 8. 
T^-qn-nn-tn. T. 26. 

Ta-ro. * ‘ Strong.’ Ivi, 10. 

1906 * 
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TJ-pu-u]. ‘ Or.’ Ivi, 87. 
XJmmar. ‘ Bowl.’ Ivi, 9. 
Urdhu. ‘ Armeiiia.’ T. 26. 
tTr-za-na-a. T. 11, 13, 14, 17. 


Zu-qu-ti. ‘Infantry.’ T. 13. 


Ideographs. 

ABNI-di. ‘Stone.’ Ivi, 5. 

A-MES. ‘Water.’ Izxxvi, 22. 

AMIL-[Be-]e. ‘Men.’ T. 24. 

AMIL-FN-MES-u-e. ‘Mankind.’ T. 25. 

AN-MES-s. ‘ The gods.’ T. 30 ; Ixxxix, 10. 

AN IM-s. ‘ Air-god.’ Ixxxix, 10. 

AN IM*a. Ixxxvi, 20, 24. 

AN UT-s. ‘ Sun-god.' Ixxxix, 10. 

AN UT-ni-e. Ixxxvi, 20, 25. 

BAB. ‘Gate.’ Ivi, 12, 22, 23, 29, 34. 

BIT-PARA. * Mercy-seat.’ T. 12 ; T-K. 6. 

DUP-TE. ‘ Tablet.’ Ixxxix, 3, 6, 6. 

DFP-TE-i-ni. Ivi, 37 {armani-ni). 

ERIT. ‘Bronze.’ Ivi, 10. 

GIS-EAE. ‘ Building.’ Ixxxvii, 3 {kamni). 
GIS-NU-EHIR-ni-di. ‘ Ghtrdener.’ Ixxxvii, 10. 
GIS-TIR-ni-ka-i. ‘ Before the garden.’ Ixxxvii, 7 (i 

GUD-MES. ‘Oxen.’ Ivi, 14. 
lE-MES. ‘Existenoies’CP). T. 12 (Asa.). 

IB-NI. ‘He built’ T-E. 6. 

ILI-u (for turn). Ivi, 28, 30 (Ass.). 

ILI-nL Ivi, 35 (Ass.). 
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EAL. ‘AU/ T. 22. 

KTJRUN-tsi. ‘Wine.’ T. 14. 

LIT. ‘Seize.’ T. 17 (Ass.). 

LU (?)-tu (?). T. 12 (Ass ). 

LU. ‘ Sheep.’ Ixxxvi, 19, 20, 24, 26. 
LU-AEDU-MES. ‘ Lambs.’ Ivi, 16. 
LIT-BIEU-TUE. ‘Suckling.’ Ixxxvi, 18, 23. 

LU-BIRU-li-ni-MES. Ivi, 14. 
LU-BIRU-GAL-MES. ‘YearUngs.’ Ivi, lb. 
MA-KA-MES. Id, 18 (Ass.). 

MAT-na. ‘ Land.’ T. 25. 

JITT. ‘Year.’ T. 28, y). 

MU. ‘Give.’ Ivi, 41. 

NTSU-MES-se. ‘Men.’ H.ll. 

SUM. ‘ Sacrifice.’ Ixxxvi, 20, 24. 

SUM-MU. ‘Gift.’ Ivi, 35 (Ass.). 

U. ‘Cubit.’ Ixxxvii, 11 
UT-ME. ‘Days.’ T. 21, 23. 

UT-ME-MES-di. T. 31. 

(D.P.) ZAB-GIS-BAN. ‘ Archer.’ T. 13. 
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XZIV. 

THE TEASmON ABOUT THE CORPOREAL RELICS 

OF BUDDHA. 

By J. P. fleet, I.C.S. (Rbtd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 


1 . 

"D Y way of a preliminary to some further remarks on the 
inscription on the Piprahavii relic-vase,' which I shall 
present when a facsimile of '^e record can be given 
with them, I ofler u study of an interesting side-issue, the 
tradition regarding the corporeal relics of Buddha. 

The subject has been touched by another writer in this 
Journal, 1901. 397 fi. And T am indebted to his article for 
(in addition to some minor references) guidance to the 
story told in Buddhaghosha’s Sumahgalavilasinl, which 
otherwise might have remained unknown to me. For the 
rest, however, that treatment of the subject was biassed 
starting with the postulate that the Piprahava record could 
only register an enshrining of relics of Buddha by the 
Sakyas at Eapilavastu. It was, consequently, entirely 
directed to throwing discredit on the tradition about the 
eventual fate of the relics. Also, it has by no means told 
us, or even indicated, all that there is to be learnt; and 
it is not exactly accurate even as &r as it goes. 

I fatkft the matter from the opposite point of view ; namefy 

• 1 hare been oidng hitberto the hrm Fipr&wi, vUeh I took over taui 
aaother writer. Bat it amwon, from. Major Voot'a srtide T s pflgf smi 
(page 953 II. above), that the eorioet tern at the turn b that wUtt I as«r 
ndon*. % 
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(see page 149 £E. above), that the inscription registers an. 
enshrining of relics, not of Buddha, but of his slaughtered 
kinsmen, the Sakyas themselves. And my object is ta 
exhibit the details of the tradition about the relics of 
Buddha more clearly ; to add various items which have 
been overlooked; and to examine the matter carefully, 
in the light of the tradition having quite possibly a basis 
in fact. 

And there is a difference between the two cases. To 
support the previous interpretation of the Piprahava record, 
it was vitally important to invalidate the tradition about the 
eventual fate of the corporeal relics of Buddha ; for, if, som& 
centuries ago, the memorial mound raised at Eapilavastu by 
the Sakyas over their share of those relics was opened, and 
the relics were abstracted from it, how could that monument 
be fotmd in 1898, externally indeed in a state of ruin, 
but internally unviolated, with the relics, and a record 
proclaiming the nature of them, still inside it? For my 
case, however, the truth or otherwise of the tradition is of 
no leading importance at all, and might almost be a matter 
of indifference, except for the intrinsic interest attaching to 
the tradition itself : the tradition might be shewn to be 
false, but that would not affect my inteipretation of the 
record ; we could still look to find corporeal relics of Buddha 
in some other memorial in the same neighbourhood. At the 
same time, while my cose is not in any way dependent upon 
proving the tradition to be true, it is capable of receiving 
support from a substantiation of the tradition. 

However, the question of the merits of the tradition 
cannot be decided either way, until we have the traditional 
•tatements fully before us, in a plain and convenient form, 
do, I confine mjrself first to exhibiting those statements just 
as they axe found ; starting the matter, in this note, with 
the tradition about the original division and enshrining of 
the relics, and going on afterwards to the tradition about 
the Bubsequent late of them. I will review the whole 
tradition, and consider it in connexion with certain instmotivo 
ImAs, in my following article on the inscription. 
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Xali&pariBibbftiuuSutta. 

In tracing the history of the corporeal relics of Bnddha, 
we naturally commence with the narrative, presented in the 
ancient work entitled Mahapaiinibbana - Sutta, atui 

possibly dating back to b.c. 375 (see page 670 below), of the 
circumstances that attended the distribution of them and 
the building of Stupas or memorial mounds over than. 
And I prefix to that the account, given in the same work, 
of the cremation of the corpse of Buddha ; because it 
includes several features of interest which may suitably be 
brought into relief, with some comments, from the artistic 
setting in which they ecand in the original text. 

The narrative runs as followo ; see the text edited by 
Childers in this Journal, 1876. 250 S., and by Davids and 
Carpenter in the Digha-Nikaya, pa. 2 |b 2. 154 ff., and the 
translation by Davids in SBE, 11. 112 ff. :* — 

The Bhagavat, “ the Blessed Dne,” Buddha, died,* at the 


> Using Childers’ text, which is diridi-d into mthcr long paragraphs, I foimd 
the translation very useful in leading me quickly to the points to be noted. 
The translation, however, cannot be tollowed as an infallible guide ; and I have 
had to take my own line in internreting the te\t at various places. 

TVliile revising these proofs, 1 have seen lor the first time Tumoiir’s artide 
in JASB, 7, 1838. 991 ff., where he gave u translation of the sixth chapter 
(the one in which we are intoresbHl) of thiM Sutta, and an abstract of fb# 
preceding ones. By the later translator, Tumour’s work has been dismiaeed 
with the observation (SBE, 11. introd., 31) that, ** though a most vahiahle 
contribution for the time, now more than half a centur}' *t has not been 

of much service for the present purpose.” Nevertheless, there are several details 
in which it contrasts very favourably with the later translatton. 

* In this Sutta, Buddha is most usually designated as the Bhanvit. Bni 
other appellations of him used in it are the Tatbkgata, the Sllgati^ die 
Saibbuddha, and the Samara Gotama. The appellation Buddha oeeus in die 
expression amhakam Biiddho ahu kbantivado ; ** our Buddha Wle fine nbe 
to preach forbearance” (text, 259'166), in the speech of the Wt t hm ng 
Dopa, when he was asking the claimanu not to quarrel over the dfridoii at die 
relics. 

The word need for *'he died** is panniMyi (texL 252/166}* Froin ont 
pohit, the text eonetaiithr pr ec ate jwmiMuta to de ea ri be him aa **daad : *' and 
ttBOTeral times, both here and in prenuns pesaage^ w ae Mt s j wr i a i lMa a to 
lii, ''death.” jnet after the sta t e me n t that hadiad, ttjplaoaa to Sm 
of tha Tsnerable Aiuimddha a p4fA4 of which tho lato Sao taaa:~ 
FaiiMasntra aibb&iiam rimSkhd ehetiwi ahft; "inat Uka toa atotoSliM af 

'-fJkim) fnim conieiommsm, ewmchmi wdilWMfc** 

m (Saoakrit, mtstMo) aa toaauetaqtotalaakaf 
to tha asasa of had ruSMMtot 

j eneh fleiMkilt terasi nn eteMdele^ 


m Maip. inere wns m murmwaux 
The text thaa mlabliahei ««Mm 
jmrtoiHafe (Ski., jmiminrU*) 

aat a d i ^kt.. NtewiM). «tol •> 
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>«|pood <dd 4 ige of fourscore years,^ at Eusinara, the city of 
a branch of a tribe known as the Mallas. And we may 
note that, though Eusinara is several times mentioned in 
the Sutta as a nagara, * a city,’ still it is distinctly marked 
as quite a small place. We are expressly told (text, 245/146; 
trans., 99) that it was not a mah&nagara, a great city, like 
Cham{», Bajagalm, Savatthi, Saketa, EosambT, and Bara^asi, 
full of warriors and Brahmans and householders all devoted 
to Buddha, but was merely : — kudda-nagaraka, ujjahgala- 
nag^araka, sakha-nagaraka ; “ a little town of plaster walls, 
a little town in a clearing of the jungle, a mere branch town ; ” 
and that Buddha accepted it for the closing scene of his life 
because of its pristine greatness, under the nam Eusavati, 
as the royal city of the righteous monarch Maha-Sudassana. 

At this little place, then, Buddha died. And he breathed 
his last breath, in the last watch of the night, on a couch, 
with jts head laid to the north, between a twin pair of 
Sala-trees which were masses of fruiting flowers from blossoms 


etc., as the exact equivalent of pannihhdna (Skt., parimrvana) in the 
sense of * death.’ 

I mention this because a view has been expressed that, in addition to 
a reckoning running from the pa'nmrvdna, the death, of Buddha, there was also 
a reckoning running from his nirvana as denoting some other occurrence in his 

oareer. 


^ For this detail, see text, 73/100 ; trans., 37. And compare text, 249/151 . 
trans., 108 ; where we are told that, seeking after merit, at the age of twenty* 
nine he went forth as a wandering ascetic, and that he wander^ : — vassani 
paSliisa samadhikani ; ** for fifty years and somewhat more.” 

in^th this last expression, compare the same phrase, but in another connexion, 
in tbe J&taka, ed. Fausbbll, 2. 383. There, the commentai*}* (after p^hans 
•agffesting, acoordu^ to one manuscript, saina^ for samd, + adhxkdm) distincuy 
ex|£dns me expressmn by atirika^paRHaMa^vasBant. From that we can see that 
in both places, is not samd + adhxka^ * increased by a year’ — 
{gMm fifty years and one year more ”); — but is BOBnadhxka^ * possessed of 
soam^inore,’ with the short a of the antepenultimate syllable len^hened for 
the wdee of the metre. And, in fact, in the passage in the Jataka we have the 
variosM reading seme d Ati Mi ii. 

The long life thus attributed to Buddha is somewhat remarkable in the ease of 
a Hiadfi. But, if it were an imaginative detail, the figure would almost certainly 
hate been fixed at eighty«fonr or eighty-two, on the analogy of something 
io l u f id to lortinr ol uadar the DiTyiTadena. 

Hie Mtaal emaa of (ha deafli of Buddha waa, ooopled with extrema old ag^oo 
tUmk of imukn iadnead hr a meal of /riUwra.ma«ai«a (text, 231/127). TUa 
hM teadand Iw “diial boor’e flaah*’ (tnaa., 71), m eiaawhan, not Tat, 
Uattf, hj “poriu” Ho^ regard to aq>^ ‘aoft, daUnte, teodar,* as tho 
aSgttVt aateSaw. aiaidaaa, I wooU a^gaat “the aoeeiilent paita. tiOtta, -of 
wad hoar.'* 
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'Put oi season,* — (the text goes on to emphasise the condition 
-of the flowers by saying that they were constantly dropping 
-off and falling onto the body of Buddha), — in the SSU- 
grove of the Mallas which was an u^flvattxina, an adjacent 
part (outskirt or suburb), of the city, on the bank of the 
Hirahbavatl, on the further side from the town Fava. 


’ The words (text, 239/1 37) are : — Tcna kho pana eamayena yamaka-efila 
sabba-phaliphulla honti akala-pupphehi. 

The month is not sjtecified. And there were two views on this point. 
Buddhaghosha says, in the introduction to his Samantapasadika (Vinayapitaka, 
ed. Oldenberg, 3. 283), that Buddha became pannxbinita^ i.e. died, on the full- 
moon day of the month Visiikha, = Vai^akha. Pliuen Tsiaug has said (Julien, 
Memoires^ 1. 334; Beal, liecords^ 2. 33; Watters, On Yuan Chwang^ 2. 28) 
thittt. according to the ancient historical documents, Buddha entered into nirvd/^^ 
at the age ol eighty, on the liiteenth day of tin* second half — [meaning- 
apparently the full-moon day] — ot the month VaiAakha, but that, according to 
the school of the Sarvastivddius, he entered into mrvdna or the eighth day of the 
second half of Karttika. 

We need not speculate about the ri\al claims. But the following remarks may 
be made. 


From Roxburgh’s Plants of the Coast of Coromandd (1819), 3. 9, and 
plate 212, and Drury’s Ustful Plants of India (IS.'iS), 405, 1 gather the following 
information about the Sala-tree. It hu« two hotiinical nnines, Vntica tobusta 
and Sboren robusta ; the latter having been gisen to it by Roxburgh m honour of 
Sir John Shore, Bart. (Lord Teigiiiuouth), who was (ioienior-General of India, 
1793-98. It is a native (d the southern skirts ol the llimaluyns, and is a timber- 
tree which is second in ^alue to (Uily the teak. It grows with a straight nuijeetio 
trunk, ot great thickness, to a height of trom 100 to 150 feet, and gives beams 
which are sometimes 2 feet square and 30 leet or more in length. And it yields 
also large quantities ol resin, tlie best ])im*s of \\hich are Irequently used, instead 
of the common incense, in Indian tt»mpk*H. It tlowers in the hot season 

i Roxburgh), in March -April (Drur\), ^ith numerous tive-j)etollod pale yellow 
lowers about three-quarters of an inch in breadth. And the wiod, which has 
a very strong but briet vitality, riiieiis (b) the maturing of tlic Iruit) about thxee 
months after the opening ol the blossom'^. The dowers, of course, begin to fhll 
when the fruit is becoming set. Roxburgh’s plate exhibits well lioth the doweia 


and the fruit. 

Now, it is somewhat difficult to compare the Indian months, whether solar or 
lunar, with the English months: IjecauHt* (1), owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes being not taken into eonnideration in determining the calendaTi the 
Indian months are always travelling slowly forward through the tr^ieal ym; 
and (2), owing to the system ol intercalaiy months, the initial days ofthe Indte 
lunar months are always recoding bywbiiut eleven days for one or two yean,, ast 
then Icapinif forwards by about niiietw-n day*, liut, in the preient tiiM, Ibn 
fnll-moom ot Vaitikha fall* on any day ranjrtuK from almut 27 April to 2ft Miw, 
new style. In the time of Luddh#trU«.«li8. «t ranged trom obont 2 to SO 
old style. At the time of the death of Budttba, it rang^ from about 2ft Mndl 
to 22 April, did style. The Kpecided day in the month Kirttikn eonea, of eoono, 
eloae upon six months later. ... . 

The tradition about the nuath ^ailokha u oonnexioB vitit tlw telh at 
UniMK. may thua be based on some exceptionally onriy aaaaoo. when th* 
tnes had bnist ipto blosaom an appreciable time bafan the mmnmsMmM' 11 IM 
hot weaUier. On the other hand, it mij^ qnito poaiibly ba fomdad m am 
aama Doetical deseripliott of the death of BndAa, au^ainiag a piq' on 
•iSIlabiThe two wnaea of ‘ bruwbad, ibrkad,’ andof 
at aD thft hraaebaa bang bidden by iname a of tawan. 
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venerable Ananda having noti£ed the occurrence^ 
ettrly in the day, to the Mallas of Eusinara (text, 253/158 ; 
trains., 121), the Mallas bade their servants collect perfumes 
and garlands and all the cymbals and similar musical 
instruments in Eusinara. And, taking with them those 
appliances and five hundred pairs of woven cloths (dussa), 
they repaired to the place where the corpse (sariram) of 
Buddha lay. They'^ spent the whole of that day in doing 
homage to the corpse with dancing and songs and music, 
and with garlands and perfumes, and in making canopies 
of their garments {chela), and in fashioning wreaths. And 
then, finding it too late to cremate the corpse, they determined 
to perform the cremation on the following day. In the same 
way, however, there passed away the second day,'^« 4 d the 
third, the fourth, the fifth, and even the sixth.* 

On the seventh day (text, 254/159 ; trans., 123), the 
Mallas proposed to carry the corpse by the south and outside 
the city to a spot outside the city on the south, and to 
cremate it there. And eight of their chief men, having 
washed their heads and clad themselves in new clothes {ahata 
vaWw), prepared to lift the corpse. But they could not 
raise it ; for, as the venerable Anuruddha explained, such 
was not the purpose of the gods. 

Accordingly (text, 255/160 ; trans., 124), — the intention 
of the gods having been fully made known to them, — still 
doing homage to the corpse with their own mortal dancing 
and songs and music and with garlands and perfumes,, 
together with an accompaniment of divine dancing and 
songs and music and garlands and perfumes from the gods, 
they carried the corpse by the north to the north of the city. 
Then, entering by the northern gate, they carried it through 


^ Here the queetion ansee : how wax the corpse of Buddha pieserred from 
hopeleeB deoompodtfon during the time that eJapsed ? 

X would augmt that the mention of the perfumea and the woven clothe 
( d i iiie , «e 8kt, iMrItf) may indicate that recourse was had to some process of 
embalmiiiff and swathing. And, in fact, (see trans., introd., 39 f.), Boheri 
Knox, in nis JNitericef JNerton part 3, chanter 11, in deecribinx 

the anangements fer eramation, hiu eiraressly mentioned disembowellmg ana 
embalming in eases where the oorpse of a person of quality is not errahlad 
ifwdiir. 
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tKe midst of the city into the midst thereof.^ And then, 
going out by the eastern gate, they carried it to the shrine 
known as the Makutabandhanachetiya or coronation-temple * 
of the Mallas, w'hich was on the east of the city. And there 
they laid it down. 

There, under the directions of the venerable Ananda 
(text, 255/161 ; trans., 125),^ the corpse was prepared for 
cremation, in all respects just as if it had been the corpse 
of a Chakkavatti or universal monarch. It was wrapped 
in a new cloth (atiatc^ tattha)^ and then in flocks of cotton 
(kappdsa), alternately, until there were five hundred layers- 
of each. It was then placed in an iron-coloured oil-trough, 
which was covered by another irop^oloured trough.* And 
it was then placed on a funeral pile {chitaka) made of all 
sorts of odorous substances. 


^ A very special honour was conferred or the corpse of Buddha by this 
treatment; for (as* the translator has indicated, 12o, uot<‘), to carry into the 
city, in any ordinary case, the corpse of a ])er^uu who hod died outside it, would 
have polluted the city. 

In a similar manner, the corpse of Mnhinda was carried into the city Anu- 
radhapura by the eastern f^ate, and throuprh the midst ot the city, and then 
out again on the south ; see Dijiavariisa, 17. 102, 103. 

* See note on page ICO abo>o. 

* He was, in tact, repeating instructions which had been given to hint by 
Buddha; see text, 242/141 ; truus., 02. 

* The text here is;— ayasaya telu-(l6ni}a paklhipitva afinissa ayasiya dd^iyi 
patikujjitva. 

For following the translator in rendering the upparently 84)mewhBt rare word 
pa\\kujjetva, pat%kujj%tvd— (it is not giveu in Childers’ Tali Dictionary ; but 



sinks dowm with them in a great t<irrent,- 


rreui, — ummvja pa^ikujjitd^ covered, tumed 
over, overwhelmed, bv a wave. ’ And it appear, that we We is ^kfit 

• ’ So also Cbtlden haii giveu 

sense of *overlmedi, 


mktOjafut in the nenne of ‘ upeetting, turning over. So all 
UB, in Pali, mibuftto, with the variant in the 

upside down * and **1*^“‘*?’ , x •• . 

As regard, the word oyo*., 1 .uppow that it doce repramt tte Sudm 
ivata bam m/tu. ‘iron;’ in tact, it w difficult to how it can b. aBirthte 
ebw. Aa to ito meaning, BiiddhBgho.ha’. awertion (hw traw.. 92, noU * tl«t 
(aa he haa it) waa here luwd in the Miiao of ‘ goK «•!» 

aoeapt^; but hie comment i. ot uae in indicatiu that be wa a Bot qiutaaaSM 
that the tnoghs were made of iron : ho may have^ uoiqpit 


ll 

dpoM (a 

1 . u.mm» a«*a AAmmeani: ih tii ubb mi ■■"**■ —"*■— mm»» hv wmm ^ 

wkeivii ifott 

omiUf B»t"be burnt up or even melfaNl, gvlden toomha might at lem* 

^HTtoUeiniig the nndetaUiidiiig, when I previoa^ had tide paiaage ol* 
nliwnratiiiii (note on page IWabove), that the trangha am aude of imn. 
I fait m fmlowiag dmeolty:— The two boa troogha 
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Four chief men of the Mallas (text, 257/163 ; traxu., 128), 
who had washed their heads and clothed themselves in new 
clothes for the purpose, then sought to set the funeral pile 
on fire. But they could not do so ; because, as was explained 
to them by the venerable Anuruddha, the intention of the 
gods was otherwise : namely, that the pile should not catch 
fire until homage should have been done at the feet of 
Buddha by the venerable Maha-Xassapa, who, travelling at 
that time from Pava to Xusinara with a great company of 
five hundred Bhikkhus, friars, had heard on the way, from 
an Ajivaka,* the news of the death of Buddha, and was 
pushing on to Xusinara. In due course, Maha-Xassapa a&d 
the five hundred Bhikkhus arrived. And, when they had 
done homage at the feet of Buddha, the funeral pile caught 
fire of its own accord. 

The corpse {sarirani) of Buddha was then (text, 258/164 ; 
trans., 130) so thoroughly consumed, and, with it, every 
two cloths of the five hundred pairs of woven cloths (dussa) 


been consumed; and how could any fire from the outside reach what was 
inside tbemP: and, even it the contents of the lower tiouj^h were set on fire 
betore the covering trouj^h was placed over R, still, how could they continue 
to bum without free access ol nir Y But I did not then see any w'ay out ot the 
difficulty. It has been since then su^^ested to me that perhaps the troughs were 
miule red-hot, and the cornsc ol Buddha was baked, not burnt ; but there could 
hardly be accomplished in that way the complete destruction of everytliing except 
the bones. 

If, how-ever, it was really intended to mark the trouj^hs as made of iron, 
why were two separate wo^d^ used — (at any rate wmere doni is not in 
composition with tila), — instead of the compound ayo-dmi, just as we have 
in Sanskrit oye-tfi'daf, *an iron trough ’P; in such a trough, we are told 
(Divyavadana, 377), there 'wns poundcnl to death, along with her child, a lady 
of Hie harem who had given offence to AAOka. Further, dyaga is distinctly used 
to mean, not *made ot iron,* but *of the colour of iron,* in the Mahabharata, 
6. 1709; there Sanatsujata tells Dhritarashtra that brahtnan^ the self-existing 
impmonal spirit, may appear as either white, or red, or black, or iron-coloured 
or sun-colou^. And Robert Knox (loc. oit. ; see note on page 660 
above) has mentionod a custom of placing the corpw of a person of quakty, for 
omnation, inside a tree cut down and hollowed out like a hog-trongh. 

In these eiieumstanoes, I now take the text as indicating wooden troths, 
which, naturally or ns the result of being painted, were of the colour of iron ; 
add^ thiA an oU^trmiffh seems to have bwn used as the lower reoeptade because, 
beiag tMturaia^ with it would be very inflamauible. But, to make sore ol 
umleritandiiig tbe whole pamage correctlv, we require to find a detailed deaciiplioa 
ol the eremraon of the oorpae of a Chal^avatti. 

^ A noa^Buddhist religmoa mendicant ; probably a wonhipper of Vialipa 
<aia» e.gM 1A| 80. 961 1.). 
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iii'wMclx it had been swathed, that, just as when ghee^ or 
oil is burnt, neither ashes nor soot could be detected, either 
of the cuticle, or of the skin, or of the flesh, or of the 
sinews, or of the lubricating fltiid of <^e joints ; only the 
bones (Barir&ni) were left.* Then streams of water fell down 
from the sky, and extinguished the pyre. So, also, from 
the storehouse of waters {beneath the earth) *’ streams of 
water arose, and extinguished the pjrre. And the Mallas 
of Kusinara extinguished the pyre with water scented with 
perfumes of all kiiuls.* 

Then, for seven days (text, 258 / 164 ; t4fens., 131 ), the 
Mnllas of Kusinara guarded tlr^ bones, the corporeal relics 
{iarirani), of Buddha in their mnfhagdra, their townhall, 
within a cage of spears with a rampart of bows; doing 
homage to them with dancing and songs and music, and 
with garlands and perfumes. 

Meanwhile, the news had spread abroad. So (text, 
258/164 ; trans., 131 ), messengei;s arrived, from various 
people who claimed shares of the corporeal relics (#rtrlrdn»)» 
and promised to erect Thupas (Stupas, memorial mounds) 
and hold feasts in honour of them. Ajatasattu, king of 
Magadha, the Vedehiputta or son of a lady of the Yideha 
people, sent a messenger, and claimed a share wn the g^round 
that both he and Buddha were Khattiyas, members of the 
warrior and regal caste.^ Shares were claimed on the same 


> The word is lappi, ‘jfhee, clantied butter;' not unj-tbini; meaning 'glue' 
88 mig^ht be thought ironi t)u^ trauslation. 

^ It may be useful tu remark here that the tradition aeeiiui to have been 
as follows The following bones reraainwl uninjured ; the four canine teeth, 
the two coilar-bones, and the unhUa, mhnUha^ an excresoeoce from the eraahipi* 
The other bones were more or lew injured by the fire, ^ were redlUM to 
frairments, o^ which the smallest were ot the size of a mustard-eead, the nidiofli- 
si^ were of the size of half a grain of rice, and the largest were of the dbw trf 
half a muoga or kidnev-bean. • 

I tahTiCi from *^our. JASB, 7, 1838. 1013, note. He a|ipareiitlj look 


it from BuddhoghushaV commentar}'. 

• To thhi apparent act of supererogation, attention has been dinwn by the 
tranalalor (130, note). As. however, Buddlm bad died a^ m enniM te 
their village-doinain, the Mallas were entitled to take a part in qnene b l n g tkn 

* Fourteen dnys elnpeed, nnd nppveoIlT no motn, from the den t b of Bnddim 

to the dhtri^ntte The disfamees over whieh, daring the 
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gvoand, and in the eame way, by the lichohhaTis of TSaal!, 
the Bulis of Allakappa, the Eoliyas of Ramagama, and the 
Mallas of Pava. A share was claimed by the Sakyas of 
Sapilavatthu, on the ground : — Bhagava amhakam nati- 
settho; '‘the Blessed One was our chief kinsman.” And 
a share was claimed by a Brahman (not named) of Yetha- 
■dipa, on the ground that, as a Brahman, he was entitled 
to receive relics of a Khattiya. 

At first (text, 259/166 ; trans., 133), the Mallas of Eusi- 
nara, addressing the messengers company by company and 
troop by troop,* refused to part with any of the relics; because 
Buddha had died in their gdnia-kkhetta, their village-domain. 
It was pointed out to them, however, by a Brahman named 
Dona, who addressed the parties company by conq^iahy and 
troop by troop, that it was not seemly that any strife should 
arise over the relics, and that it was desirable that there 
should be Thupas far and wide, in order that many people 
might become believers. So, with their consent, thus obtained, 
he divided the corporeal relics (mrlrani) into eight equal 
shares, fairly apportioned, and distributed them to the 
claimants. And he himself received the kumbha, the earthen 
jar in which the bones had been collected after the cremation.* 
And to the Moriyas of Pipphahvana, — who, also, had 
claimed a share on the ground that, like Buddha, they were 
Ehattiyas, but whose messenger had arrived too late, after 


the news had to travel and the claima to shares of the relics had to he transmitted 
in return, ran hardly be estimated until we can arrive at some definite opinion 
as to the identification of Kusinara. 

* The text before this indicates onlv one meesenj^ from each claimant. It 
han says Kosinaradia Malla te samjrlie gape otad=av£ohuiii. 

The translator has said: — “The Mallas ol Kusinara spoke to the assembled 
broQuen.'* But I do not find any reason for rendering the words a urnghi gmgi 
** Ae assembled brethren.” 

We need not exactly go as far as Buddhsghdsha does, in asserti^ Oiat each 
daimant took the precaution, in case of a refusal, of following his messenger 
in person, with an army. We may, however, surmise that each m ess en ger was, 
not merely a runner bearing a veroal demand or a letter, but a duly aocreditad 
mimg, of some rank, proviwd with an armed escort. 

* See note on pan 160 above. One of the manoser^tts used for the text in 
the Digha-Mikiva (uves, instead of lettmhka, both here an twice bdow, fumMa. 
This latter snm is exidained in Childers' Pili Bietiaiiaiy as meentng *a sect 
of water vessd with a sfMot.' 
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■the diYision of the relics, — there were given the extiageidied 
emhers (eaitgdra) of the fire. 

Thus, then (text, 260/166 ; trans., 134), Ajatasattu, king 
of Magadha, made a Thupa over corporeal relics (aarirSnt) 
of Buddha, and held a feast, at Bajagaha. So did the 
Lichchhayis of VesalT, at VesalT. So did the Sakyas of 
KapUavatthu, at Kapdaratthu. And so did the Bulis of 
Allakappa, at or in * Allakappa ; the Koliyas of Bamagaraa, 
at Kamagama ; the Brahman of Vethadipa, at or in Ve^- 
dipa ; the Mallas i f Puva, at Pav5 ; ® %nd the Hallas of 
Eusinara, at Kusinara. And, at some unspecified place, the 
Bsahman Doija made a Thupa over the hnmbha, the earthen 
jar in which the bones had been collected after the cremation, 
and held a feast. And the Moriyus of Pipphalivana ma^ 
a Thupa over the embers, and held a feast, at or in 

Pipphalivana. , , 

Thus there were eight Thfipas for the corporeal relics 
{aitha sarim-thupd), and a ninth for the kumhha, the earthen 
jar, and a tenth for the embers. “ That is how it happened 
in former times ! " * 

Some verses standing at the end of the Sutta (text, 
260/167 ; trans., 135) assert that the body (sarlram) of 


‘ Here, and in two other ensee. I .hu^.• not been able to determine whether 
inentioB is made of a place or of a territor). nf 

relics. Of <»uw, ’ i,teraUv has made a comment to the foUowiag 

Bnddhaghos^, talung from Kosinirl, M 

purport:- Con«dmng that wm only w ^ 

that Bud&a « “f „f all ^ Because thev were prineee who went 

time to obtein a shaiv ol tu.- o..r,M,real rtlu. “.r toe... ^ 

1 Bnddheghdeha »?*• »“ ^ 8^** 

OrcoS2! from P«2» f 

^'^*v*^l?Rnttl1L.wSat»hetjmeo(theefeBteMf»rtedlntt. ^ 

weeds oliitheSatto ““*5 ‘•thnehsTelheeri. 
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Buddha measured (m reUcn) eight measures of the kind 
called dinrn ; ‘ and they say that, of these, seven difQai receive 
honour in JambudTpa, India, and one from the king^ of the 
Nagas, the serpent-demons, at Bamagama.’ They further 
say that one tooth is worshipped in heaven, and one ia 
honoured in the town of Gandhara, and one in the dominions 
of the king of Kalinga, and one by the Naga kings.’ 

Buddhaghosha says, in his commentary, that these versea 
were uttered by Theras, Elders, of the island Tambapanni, 
Ceylon.* And they seem to have been framed after the 
time when there had been devised the story (which we shall 
meet with further on, first under the Dipavamsa) to the 
effect that the gfod Indra, while retaining the right tooth 
of Buddha, gave up the right collar-bone to be #nehrined 
in Ceylon. Otherwise, surely, the verses would have 
mentioned the right collar-bone, also, as being worshipped 
in heaven? On the other hand, they must have been 


> The word tldn/r, drb/Mi^ has sometimes been translated by * bushel.’ But, 
even if there is an approximation between the two measures, there are difficulties 
in the way of employing European 'words as exact equi\ alcnts ol Indian technical 
terms ; see, for instance, a note on the rendering of one ot lliuen Tsiang’s state- 
ments further on. 

* This statement seems calculated to locate Ilamagama outside the limits of 
Jambudipa ; unless w'e may place it, with the usual ^odes ot the Nagas, below 
the earth. 

* For a statement of Inslief, apparently not very early, regardmg the localities 
of deposit of various personal relics of Buddha, see the Buddhavaihsa, ed. Morris, 
section 28. 

According to that work, the alms-bowd, staff, and robe of Buddha were at 
Vajira. And in this place w'o recognize the ori^n of the name of the Yajiiiya, 
the members of one of the schismatic Buddhist schools which arose after the 
seeoi^ century after the death of Buddha ; see the Mahavaihsa, Tumour, p. 21, 
as corre^ by Wijesinha, p. 15. 

Amongst the Jains, there was a sect the name of which we have, in epigraphic 
tecoeds, in the Pr&lqrit or mixed-dialect forms of Vaira dakha (£1, 1. 885, 
No. 7 ; 892, No. 22 . 2. 204, No. 20 ; 321} ; Vera or Vaira Sakha (£1, 2. 203, 
No. 18) ; Vairi d&kha (VOK, 1. 174) ; Arya-Veri dakha (£1, 2. 202, No. 15) ; 
and the dkkhft of the Arya-V&riyas (£1, 1. 886, No. 8) : and, in litmture, in 
the Fr8k|it forms of Vairi or Vayari, and Ajja- Vaira Saldi& (Kalpasfftra, 
ed. Jacobi, 82), with the concomitant mention, evidently as the allei^ founder 
of it, of a teMher named Ajja- Vaira, Vaym, or V8ra (id., 78, 82). May we not 
find the of the name of this sect in the sanm place-name, rather than in 
a teacher "^ra, in oonnezion with whom Qie seet is mentioned, by a 8ansk|it 
as th^ajia-fikhd (£1, 2. 51, verse 5) P 

^ Aeeotdiiig to bis tel, as I have it, he does not ssy that they were ** added 
by Theras (tens., 185, note). 
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framed before the time when the tooth-relic WM transferred 
from Kalihga to Ceylon; that was done, according to the 
Mahavaihsa (Tumour, 241 ; Wi|eBinha, 164), in the ninlh 
year of king Siri-Meghava^^ of Ceylcja. 

They are, however, useful in helping to explain an 
expression, drdna^stupa, a Stupa containing a drdm of relics, 
which is applied, in the story which we shall take from the 
Divyavadana, to the StOpa of Ajataiatru at Rajagriha. As 
has been remarked long ago, the idea that each of the eight 
original Stupas contained a ddm, a dronut of relics, of course 
had its origin in a dim reminiscence of the part played by 
thb Brahman Dona, Drocya. ; tJ whom, by the way, some of 
the later traditions, repcrted by B'lddhaghosha and Hiuen 
Tsiang, impute disreputable behaviour, with a view to 
securing some of the corporeal relics, in addition to the 
humhha. 

• * • * • 

Some remarks must be made heS j regarding the probable 
date and the value of the preceding narrative. 

Reasons have been advanced by the translator of the 
Mahaparinibbana - Sutta for holding (trails., introd., 13) 
that the work cannot well have been composed very much 
later than the fourth century »•< • And, in the other 
direction, he has claimed (thi*^ Journal, 1901. 397) that 
substantially, as to not only ideas but also words, it can 
be dated approximately in the fifth century. That would 
tend to place the composition of its narrative within eight 
decades after the death of Buddha, for which event b.c. 482 
seems to me the most probable and satisfactorj' date that 
we are Ukely to obtain. In view, however, of a certain 
prophecy which is placed by the Sutta in the mouth of 
Buddha, it does not appear likely that the work can be 
referred to quite so early a time as that. 

In the course of his last journey, Buddha came to the 
village Pataligama (text, 60/84 ; trans., 16). At that tune, 
we know from the commencement of the work, there wae 
war, or a prospect of war, between Ajatasattu, king d 
and the Vajji people. And, when Buddha wae 

* 4a 

1906. ” 
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<m this occasioii at Patali^uzut, Sunidha and Yassakara, 
the Mahamattas or high ministers for Magadha, were lajing 
out a regular city (naffora) at Fataligaina, in order to ward 
off the Vajjis (text, 62/86; trans., 18).^ The place was 
haunted by many thousands of “fairies” {devoid), who 
inhabited the plots of ground there. And it wat by that 
spiritual influence that Sunidha and Vassakara had been 
led to select the site for the foundation of a city ; the text 
says (trans., 18) : — “ "Wherever ground is so occupied by 
“ powerful fairies, they bend the hearts of the most 
“powerful kings and ministers to build dwelling • places 
“ there, and fairies of middling and inferior power bend*in 
“ a similar way the hearts of middling or inferior kings and 
“ ministers.” Buddha with his supernatural ^ar sight 
beheld the fairies. And, remarking to his companion, 
the venerable Ananda, that Sunidha and Yassakara were 
acting just as if they had taken counsel with the Tavatimsa 
“angels” (diva), ho said (text, 63/87; trans., 18): — 
“ Inasmuch, O Ananda !, us it is an honourable place us 
well as a resort of merchants, this shall become a leading 
city {agga - nagara), Pataliputta {bg name), a (?) great 
trading centre (pufahhedaita) ; but, O Ananda ! , {one of) 
three dangers will befall Pataliputta, either from fire, or 
from water, or from dissension.” * 

Unless this passage is an interpolation, which does not 
seem probable, the work cannot have been composed until 
after the prophecy had been so far fulfilled that the village 
Pataligrama had become the loading city, the capital 
Patoliputra. 

Now, Hiuen Tsiang, in the account given by him under 
Rajagriha, has reported that a king A^ka, who, so 
far, might or might not be the promulgator of the well* 
known edicts, transferred his court to Pataliputra from 


* OtHspan tha story about the founding of Bijagril^ whkh we shall meet 
with tarakor oa, under Hhien Tsiang. 

* From the ow of the paitiele oS, * or,' three times, tho meaning aessas elmsly 
to ha that only one of the three dangers i^ould atstually hi^ipen to tne city. 

For ^ dan^ from ftre, eompare the story abont Gimrays, under Hinsn TUnng* 
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Bajagiiha ; that is, that he, for the first thooi zoado 
Pataliputra the capital. And, from the way in irhich 
mention is made of Fataliputta in the Qimar yersion of 
the fifth rock-edict (El, 2. 463, ^ine 7), we know that 
Pataliputra was certainly the capital of the promulgator 
of the edicts, A^oka the Maurya, who was anointed to the 
sovereignty in n.o. 2ti4, when 218 years had elapsed after 
the death of Buddha. 

But we know from Megasthenes, through Strabo,^ that 
Pataliputra was rho capital of also Cliaudragupta, the grand- 
father cf t^nu Aioka who promulgated Jiie edicts. In his 
account of ^^aUliputr^ itselji Hiuen Tsiang has said, more 
specifically,^ that in ike first c<>ntury, or in the year 100, 
after the death of Buddha, there was a king A^oka 
(A-shu-ku), a great-grandson of Bimbisara ; and that he 
left Rajagrihu, and transferred his court to Pamli(putra), 
and caused a second wall to be made round the ancient town. 
And the Dlpavaiiisu, in its fii ^t reference to Papdiputta, 
mentions it (6. 25) as the capital of that Asoka, Ealasoka, 


* See McCriiidlf in lA, 131, and AnauJ JufUa, 12 1. 

* Julien, MufioueSj 1 . Ill; Beal, 2 . 8 .') , Watters, On Yuan Chwomg^ 

2 . 88 . 

Ah q miittcr ot tact, not even KalaAuku iht Sai^uunj^u was u i^reat-in’SiulfOli 
of Bimbisarti. Jlut thin is not a mut^*rial one. 

Except wrhaps in the iJOHsu^re menliomsl junt troiii the account 

by Hiuen Tsiani; under lUja^riha, %\here Julieii has letl the {>oint uudctcrmuuid, 
and except in the present pJi-sMa^re, Hiuen Tsiang hun, in the paiaiagDft which 
I am using on tliin occaaion, denoUsl hi^ AVik.t liy the Chiucae traualiUiofi of 
the name, meaning (like the Indian name • -orrowlens,* which hwn hem 

transcribed by Juliou as Wou->eou, by Jlcal u#» Wu-yau, umi b? Watten an 
A-vu. It wrih A-j'u who visiUsl Kaniiigruma. and who o{M*i)tHl tne St&paa at 
VaUali and Ru jagfiha and that in the Chun-rhu kingd»mi over the oarthm jar. 

Here, howeVer, Hiuen Tsiang has denoted his A^oka by the Chineae traiw- 
literation of the name, which hn»» »»een transcritaHi by Julien aa V>-choa-kli, 
by Beal as "O^shu-kia, and by Watters a^ A-shu-ka. 

This detail is noteworthy : Ux*ause lliueu Tsiang hai^ said in tha inmadiitaiT 
preceding sentence that it was A-yn arho ma^le tfie ** hell '* at PfttaBpotni; iaa, 
eve® closely alter introducing the name A-sho-ka here, he Iw rerartiNl to tile 
other, and has said again that A-vu made the “ hell’* (Julien, thid.) and tiuti 
A-yii destroyed it (41 H}, and also that it was A-yu who built e®e, or tim ftrsi, 
of the 84,000 Stfipaa (417 f ). ’ 

For reaeosB, however, which may be slated on anciher eocaaion, li eauael be 
■sid for certaiii from this peamge that the king who meoe Pifaltelm 

the capital was, at that plaee, expcemly indicated to Hium Tiiang •» mat 
not the A46ka who made the heli, opened the original tilhpie, Imfll 8i,000 


otlhr 




etc. 
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8(m of Sttsunaga, who began to reign ninety years after 
the death of Buddha; mentioning, on the other hand, 
(3. 52) Bajagaha (but P rather Giribbaja) as the capital 
of Bodhisa (for Bhatiya) the father of Bimbisara. 

Tradition thus seems to indicate, plainly enough, that 
it was by Kala^oka, who reigned for twenty-eight years,^ 
B.c. 392-365, that Pataliputra was made the capital, and 
to make it practically certain that the Mahaparinibbana- 
Sutta cannot have been composed before about b.c. 375. 

The Sutta may really have been written then. Or it may 
be of later origin ; how much so, we cannot at present stfy.‘ 
But it is certainly a very ancient work. The narrative 
presented all thi-ough it is so simple and dignifild, and for 
the most part so free from miraculous interventions — (these 
occur chiefly, and not unnaturally so, in connexion with the 
death and cremation of Buddha) — and from extravagances 
of myth and absurdities of doctrine and practice, that it 
commands respect and belief. And so, in spite of the way 
in which (we know) history in India was liable to be 
somewhat quickly overlaid with imaginative and mythical 
details, I see no reason for regarding as otherwise than 
authentic the main facts asserted in the Sutta, including 
those attending the original disposal of the corporeal relics 
of Buddha. 

It follows that we may at least believe that, over the 
eight portions of the corporeal relics of Buddha, StOpas 
were erected— 


^ So Buddbaehosha, in the intriHluctiuii to hin Saniantapasadika , nee the 
Vinayapitaka, Oidenl>or);, S. 321. So ulm) the Muhavamsa, 15, line 7. 

BudohatfhGaha has mentioned him a^ Hiinply A»uku in that place, but uh 
Xiliadka m paasagee on pages '293, 320. 

* The loDowing suggests itseli as a point that should be considered in any 
full inquiry. 

Does the appellation ol the work really mean, as has been understood, ** the 
book of the great decease*' t It so, when did the terms makdhh%n\kkhimuma, 
great ffSTlh from worldly life,' and *the great 

daonaae^’ apmkd to thoae events in the case of Buddha as against niAridawMiiMi 
and jnwmSmimi in the ease of ordinan' people, first become established ? 

Or does the appdlatkin indicate only me greater) hook of the deo ei s e /* as 
centr a rted with eone earlier and smaller work of the same kind f 
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(1) At Bajagrilia, by Ajatatotru king of Magadha. 

(2) At Yaiiiali, by the Lichchbayis. 

(3) At Eapilavasta, by the Sakyaa. 

(4) At or in Allakappa, by the people. 

(6) At Bamagrama, by the Koliyas. 

(6) At «or in Yethadipa, by an unnamed Brahma^ of that 

place or territory. 

(7) At Pava, by a branch of the Mallas. 

(8) At Buiinagara, by another branch of the Mallas. 

Further, thtire were erected Stupas — 

(9) At some unstatbd place, by the Brahman Drona, over 

the kumhha, toe carthe# jar in which .the bones of 
Buddha had been collected. 

(10) At PippalTvana, by the Mauryus over the extinguished 
embers of the funeral pile. 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONa 


The Study of Sanckhit as an Imperial ^vestiok’. 

♦Probably very few peop^-’, even among those who have 
some knowledge of the East, fully realiee bow important 
a part the ancient clatssical language and literature of 
India have played, directly or indirectly, in the history 
of civilization. Sanskrit was the ''chicle of that form of 
Buddhist doctrine which from India spread to Nepal, Thibet^ 
China, ^ Corea, and Japan ; wltile Puli, the oldest daughter 
of Sanskrit, was the language which diffused the teachings 
of Buddha over Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and the adjoining 
countries of the Farther East. In this way the religion, 
and to some extent even the laws, customs, and art, of some 
400,000,000 of the present inhabitants of the world beyond 
the confines of India have been influenced from the 
of Hindustan.' Within the peninsula itself the ancMUt 
Aryan civilization, which is ciubulmed in Sanskrit literate!^ 
had penetrated, long before the beginning of our era, from 
its starting-poiut in the north-west to the extreme mmik, 
iT n»Iiiding Ceylon, and had imposed on the whole oouatiy 
tliftt distinctive type of speech, as well as social and religioaa 
order, which in its essential features survives in the India 
of to-day. The Sanskrit lungiuge and Sanskrit litemtaie 
t hu s fuinish the key to the tongues and institatkfns of 
naurly 300,000,000 of people in India iteeU. What may he 

> d W-*-***^-*^ Ssaskrit wofka wan t wt s U i l ia to fllih u M IsMS 

niallntc«t«i74.D.0B«anb. CL mj “HiMoty «f Ssadoit 

kamnS SSn” (Msaitli, IMS). i>p. 38. 

t 
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termed Sanskritic dvilization has thus been instrumental in 
raising to a higher level the population of nearly one-half 
of the human race. It may, in fact, be said to have done 
for the East much the same as Greece and Borne did for the 
West. The culture which the ancient Indo-Aryan thus 
diffused was, it is true, less advanced, but it was distinguished 
by originality as well as by depth of thought and a high 
standard of morality. Its diffusion, moreover, was not 
effected by the sword, but was a conquest achieved solely by 
the influence of religion, letters, and art. 

Sanskrit literature and science have to an appreciable 
extent affected even the West. A well-known literary 
instance is the migration, beginning in the sixth century a.d., 
of Indian fables and fairy tales to Europe by way dt Persia. 
The introduction into the West, through the Arabs, of the 
Indian numerical figures, together with the decimal system, 
now employed by the whole world, has had an influence on 
civilization in general whicii it is hard to overestimate.* 
More recently the discovery of Sanskrit led, in the nineteenth 
oentuiy, to the foundation of the sciences of Comparative 
Philology, Comparative Mji^hology,* and Comparative 
Keligion. Through the first of these sciences Sanskrit has 
even influenced the teaching of Latin and Greek in the 
schools of the West. Such considerations as these are 
sufBcient to show the general importance of the study of 
the language and literature of ancient India. 

My present intention, however, is to deal with the subject 
only in so far as it is related to the practical needs of the 
British Empire. Ling^tically, Sanskrit is the fountain- 
head of the speech of modem India. Nine of the maiti 
languages of the country, spoken by about 220,000,000 of 
people, are directly desi^ded from the earliest form of 
Sanskrit. Of these, the most widely diffused is Hindi, 
with sixty millions; then Bengali, with forty-five; Bihar!, 

* 8Mjnr**HtatoiTof 8aBabltlitantim,**diMilirxTi (** Sandott litantan 
nd Uw WW"), and tta appaaM UUiogiaphj. 

* Cf. Xnat Wiadiaoh, Uabar die Ba^taag dea indiielMB JUtartfiaa,’* 
Lripiig, 1896. 
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witii thirty-seven; Marathi, with eighteen; Panjabi, with 
seventeen ; the group of which Sindhi ia the prinoqial 
dialect, with thirteen; and, finally, Oriya, Rajasthani, and 
Chijarati, with about ten millions eacn.^ 

By the side of these Sanskritic tongues the speech of the 
aborigines of India still survives in various forms. Spoken 
by about sixty millions, it is chiefly repiresented by the 
Dravidians in the south of the peninsula. The four Dravidian 
tongues are Telugu, with a population of twenty-one millions ; 
Tamil, with sixteen and a half • Canarese, with over ten ; and 
Malayaltrm, with six.^ These languages are full of Sanskritic 
VKords borrowed at d^ereu^ periods, some at the time of 
early contact with A^tan civilisation, others in the form 
they had assumed in the mediaeval Arj'an vernaculars ; much 
in the same way as English has, at different stages, adopted 
Latin words, either directly or in a French garb.* The 
general relation of these languages to Sanskrit is, in fact, 
somewhat like that of English a> Latin ; only the degree 
of dependence is much greater in the former case. Hence, 
without a knowledge of Sanskrit, the history even of these 
Dravidian tongues cannot be understood. 

Thus Sanskrit is the key to practically all the literary 
Indian vernaculars of to-day. Similarly, Sanskrit literature 
is the key to the life and thought of the modem Hindu. 
Owing to the continuity — unique among the Aryan nations— 
of Indian civilization and the great antiquity of its literature, 
the religious and social institutions of the India of to-day 
^ATi be traced back historically to the earliest sacred tmits 
and lawbooks through a period of well over three thousand 
years. Nor can those institutions be properly comprehended 
except in the light of this ancient literaiy' evidence. 

It is, therefore, clear that a knowledge of the Sandoit 
language and literature is in quite a special d^ree calculated 
to afford an insight into Hindu life and to enaUe thoee 

* *r — ftf itiahia ai« tsksB u fomd aumWii bom Dr. Otisma*s **Tbs 
Ungnages of Indis" (pp. 61-SS}, CsleatU, IMS. 

* Qfimoe, op. oit, p. SS. 

» E.g.^*fftga#’ sad * frafl ’ ; of. Orunoo, pp. 40 sad SO. 
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poiWonod of sach knowledge to regard much that mi^t- 
otherwiae appear absurd or ridiculous with sympathetic 
interest. The experience of a friend of mine may seire to 
illustrate this point. There is a well-known hymn of the 
Bigveda^ (dating at the latest from about 1000 b.c.), in 
which the sound produced by pupils repeating their lessons 
is compared with that made by frogs during the rains : 

“ When one repeats the utterance of the other 
Like those who learn the lessons of their teacher.” 

Dr. Gbierson was a few years ago asked to visit a school for 
native boys in the district of Bihar. As he entered the 
building the croaking of the frogs in a neighbouring water- 
course sounded loud in his ears. Making his wa^through 
various passages, he at last came to a long corridor where he 
was greatly surprised to hear the same sound with extra- 
ordinary distinctness. The door opened, and he stood face to 
face with a class of Hindu boys repeating their lesson in 
unison. What a vivid illustration of the truth to nature of 
a comparison made three thousand years ago, and of the 
unchanging character of Indian custom through so vast 
a period of time ! 

Some knowledge of Sanskrit would thus appear to be an 
essential element in the training of young men preparing to 
rule a Hindu population. And, as a matter of fact, the 
subject formed part of the curriculum at Haileybury till the 
Bast India College was closed in 1858 ; and it has continued, 
as an option under the competitive system, down to the 
pte son t time. It used to be taken up by a large proportion 
of the probationers both in the Haileybury days and sub- 
sequently. Thanks to such preliminary training, several of 
these civilians afterwards became distinguished scholars. 
Among them I may here mention Dr. John Muir, whose 
** Original Sanskrit Texts” is still a standard work; 
Dr. A. C. Burnell, eminent as a palaeographer and editor 

* ThawaU-knowa Froe kjiiui, rii, 103, tramlated in bit Hiatoifaf Smkrii 
Utantv*." p. 131 f. 
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of 'wfly Saaskrit texts ; Dr. Fleet, oor Tmimtii 

ejngrapluBt ; Dr. Grierson, director of the TudwTi Lingnistio 
Survey ; and Mr. Vincent Smith, well known as an autiiority 
on In dian archaeology.^ 

As an example of the number of probationers learning tho 
in comparatively recent years, I may mention that 
as many as eighteen began Sanskrit at Oxford in the year 
1888, when probably not twenty- dve altogether were in 
residence in the University. 

In 1892>-3 new fogulations came into force, which, while 
raising the maximum age of candidates for the open com- 
petition to 23, reduc4Sl the probationary period from two 
years to one. The pAves which, had till then been offered 
for proficiency in Sanskrit and other subjects were at the 
same time withdrawn. This change resulted in bringing 
,down the average number of men taking Sanskrit to between 
four and fivn a year. In ''.903 a further alteration was 
introduced, restricting the mrtnlier of optional subjects 
allowed in the final examination to one instead of two. 
The effect of this additional change has been further to 
reduce those offering Sanskrit in that examination to one or 
two only, though the total number of men entering the Civil 
Service annually has considerably increased — the average 
since 1892 being fifty-five, us compared with forty-one for 
the ten previous years * ; or an increase of 33 per cent., 
accompanied by a decrease of Sanskrit candidates to almoet 
vanishing point. This is not all. Sanskrit is, indeed, one 
of the subjects allowed in the open competition also ; but, 
owing to the highness of the standard, no En g lish ca n di d ate 
finds it worth his while to offer the subject. For he would 
have to devote to it as many years os months to some other 
subjects in order to secure the same number of maika. 
Hence the only candidates during the last twelve or thirteen 
years who have succeeded in passing the open oompetitkm 


> Tlw KMstMt of Engliidi Saiwkntute, H. T. CoUtbtwtks, wm ai 
« ike okicf fMnrm : w» in Inilin fnnn 17M to llhl4. 

^ TbMi if® darirnd fronn inforamtioB M^flied to M fcy Ihi Ohtt 

* » pMDiiiiiiianm. 
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liFilii the aid of Sanskrit have been one or two natives d 
India annually. The net result, then, of the present regu- 
lations is that, of the fifty-three or fifty-four young Britons 
who leave England every year as future rulers of India, two 
at the most now go out equipped with even an elementary 
knowledge of the classical language of that coimtry. 

Oan it be regarded as a satisfactory state of things that 
the subject which above all others furnishes the key to the 
civilization of a dependency should be virtually excluded 
from the preliminary training of its administrators P Let us 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that Italy were a province 
of Germany and ruled by a staff of German Civil Servants 
educated for the purpose in their own country. Is it con- 
ceivable that these highly trained ofiicials would bft* allowed 
to enter on their duties without knowing a word of Latin, 
the mother of Italian, and the language in which the ancient 
literature and laws of Italy are written P Is it likely that 
such a lock of educational principle would be tolerated in 
France or the United States, to say nothing of Germany P 

But, it may be objected, your Indian cirilian can very 
well learn his Sanskrit in India itself. The answer to this 
is that in the busy, practical life upon which the young 
civilian at once enters, there is no time or opportunity for 
him to begin a difficult dead language like Sanskrit. In 
any ease, his knowledge, acquired with the assistance of an 
unoritioal Pandit, would nut be of much value. It would 
probably express itself in philological discoveries such as 
identif^ng tjhe Sanskrit word aica, * horse,* with the English 
OH * ; or deriving the Sanskrit rdmra, ‘ monkey,’ from 
Ml nata, * or a man.’ * 

It nay further be objected that we do not wish to tom 
our Indian civilians iatOb Sanskrit scholars, ainoe such men 
would be apt to neglect their official duties. Now the work 
of the modem civilian has become so much heavier than in 
the old days, that there is little risk of his becoming a mere 

I Aa Indian dvilian, who had erolTod his own philology in the Eaat, oaee 
aetaally nentiamd this to me as an interesting Ungnim equation. ’ 

* This is a native etymology of tiie word. 
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etudfint ; nor am I here advocating ^ stady of Sanskrit 
except as an element in the educational equipment of the 
Indian civilian. 

One occasionally, however, hears the somewhat Philistine 
remark that the study of a dead language like Sanskrit is 
absolutely useless to the civilian. Now even the comparatively 
small amount of Sanskrit that a man can learn in his 
probationary year is by no means ‘ useless.’ It would be 
of some value if it did nothing else than prevent him from 
mauling in proncnciotioii, as the ordinary Anglo-Indian 
does, the many Sanskrit words which he will have to employ. 
The following examp»i! mal^ serve as an illustration. ' Anglo- 
Indian society appear to be divi ^ed into two camps regarding 
the true pronunciation of the name of the great northern 
mountain range. The one party says Ilimalay-u ; the second, 
with the consciousness of profounder knowledge, pronounces 
the name as Himalfih-ya. Our young civilian would know 
that these superior persons are (^ite us wrong us the ordinary 
herd, and thut the only correct pronunciation is HimAh-laya.* 
Starting with the knowledge of Sanskrit he has brought 
with him, he can go on to take th(' High Proticioncy prize, 
which represents quite a substantial reward in money value. 
Besides, a study w’hicL, even though incapable of being 
estimated in terms of casli, tends to inspire a man with 
sympathetic interest in hi.s work, and thus iucrouMS hia 
efficiency in the jierfonnuuce of that work, docs after all 
‘ pay’.’ A very distingaishid member of the Indian CSvil 
Service (not himself a Saii-skrit scholar), in u letter Wnttm 
not long ago, said he considered it “ desirable that he £tlie 
probationer] should maki- a beginning in this coualxy 
[England] in the study of Sanskrit. The importance of 
such a study to his understanding of the Hindu mind ia, 
I am convinced, immense. And the {Kisscssion of a moderate 
knowledge of Sanskrit gives a man an influence in India, 
nn«l Mil amount of respect among native scholars, which are 
of great value to him.” A very small acquaintance widi 

« Thai tfl, ‘ Abode (dieye) at miow (Aim)/ 
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Soukrit ^eiU enable the young oiTilian to understand at 
QSioe the meaning of a great many Indian geographical ayid 
personal names. It will give him a keen interest in his 
modem vernacular, the derivation of which from Sanskrit 
mxist constantly strike him. It will enable him to consult 
the Sanskrit legal works which are the sources of Hindu 
law, without having to rely on the uncritical interpretations 
of a possibly third-rate Pandit. If he has made some 
acquaintance with ancient Sanskrit literature, he cannot fail 
to be deeply interested in the life of the population around 
him, because he can then comprehend it historically. Other- 
wise he* must for the most part find it dull and meaningless, 
much as the ordinary man neither observes nor imderstands 
the teeming insect life which reveals itself in #eod8 and 
fields to the seeing eye of the trained naturalist. And how 
much more sympathetic must be his relations to the people 
among whom so many years of his life are passed ? Would 
not such a mental attitude, if general, greatly strengthen 
the position of the British Raj, the even-handed justice of 
which the native on the whole acknowledges, but which, he 
cannot help feeling, treats him with the cold indifierence of 
an alien race P Surely, under these circumstances, a better 
regulation of the preliminary training which Indian civilians 
have to imdergo must appear advisable. Thus Sanskrit 
might be made a compulsory subject, by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, for those probationers who are assigned to the 
Provinces of which the vernaculars are peculiarly Sanskritic, 
as Bombay and Lower Bengal ; while those going to other 
Provinces might be encouraged to take Sanskrit as their 
optional subject either by attaching to it a higher scale of 
marks, or by offering a prize for proficiency in this language, 
as used to be the case before 1892. 

Let us now turn to examine the condition of Sanskrit 
studies in India itseU at the present day. Two ways of 
teaching Sanskrit exist there side by side : the method 
followed in the native schools and that prevailing in the 
Oovemment colleges. 

In the traditional learning of the Brahmans Sanskrit 
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«t£ll ooeapies a far more important poeitiditi than Latm does 
in any European country. Though it eaaaad to he a living 
language, in the true sense, several centuries before the 
beginning of our era, it still survil^s as a spoken language 
among the learned classes, beside the vernaculars of which it 
is the parent. Thousands of Brahmans stall speak it, and 
in some centres like Benares they wield it, in disputations 
lasting for hours, with a mastery which could hardly be 
surpassed in any living language. Sanskrit also continues 
to be largely used for litorary purposes ; for many books and 
journals written in it are still publish^ in India. The 
M>pying e# Sanskrit munAperipts goes on in hundreds of 
Indian libraries. Th? Vedas are even at the present day 
committed to memory in their entirety. Many a Pandit 
repeat the exhaustive grammar of Piinini (written about 
•300 n.c.) without a mistake from beginning to ond. , The 
learning of the Brahmans is, however, a purely traditional 
affair, unprogresstve and uncritical because the historical and 
comparative methods are completely beyond its ken. Its 
object is not, like that of European science, to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge, but simply to hand on the ancient 
learning xinimpaired from one generation to another by 
means of oral teaching. 

In (rovemment schools and colleges, Sanskrit, us coming 
under the general system of education introduced into India 
from the West, is, of courw, taught differently. It is, 
however, a most imfortunate thing that the excessive naa d 
examinations prevalent in England, should have been adopted 
in a country where the memorj' has for ages been abnormally 
developed to the detriment of the reasoning powers. Memnry 
continues to be the faculty mainly relied on by the Sanakrit 
student; but the redeeming feature of the native qrattm, 
arngle^minded devotion to the subject for ite own aah a , ia 
replaced by feverish eagerness for the attainment of a dagna, 
through examinations whidi must be passed hook or by 
«crook. A certain number of prescribed books has to be got 
up in a j ^bsnical way, often with the aid ol very inadagite 
editkma A glancxat theealendaivof tbelndianUnmn^ 
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will suffice to show that the set books in Sanskrit are by no 
means always judiciously selected. A number of books may, 
for instance, be found prescribed from a single department 
of literature, in which the same kind of subject-matter is 
treated over and over again. In the regulations, books may 
be seen recommended which are quite out of date, and the 
use of which must therefore necessarily do more harm than 
g^ood. This state of things is doubtless largely due to the 
fact that no Director of Public Instruction ever knows any 
Sanskrit nowadays, while the native professors, whose advice 
is accepted, are not qualified to construct a systemic and 
adequate curriculum based on broad |>rincipleB. Such 
haphazard and one-sided schemes cannot possibly produce 
educationally satisfactory results. Matters are'* aggravated 
by the ‘ cram ’ character of the papers to which a native 
examiner is particularly prone. One can hardly help feeling 
that to such circumstances is partly due the amazing 
ingenuity which is often employed hy Indian students in 
their endeavours to secure advance copies of examination 
papers, and which has rendered the printing of the latter in 
Europe an advisable precaution. A good many people have 
probably heard of the white-robed compositor of Calcutta 
who, having sat down, when no one was looking, on the 
type he had set up, sold the impression thus obtained to 
aspirants for University Honours. 

There can be little doubt that, w'ith the spread of the 
Westem system of education, the native learning will die 
out, leaving behind a very inadequate substitute, as far as 
Sanskrit at least is concerned. Tet in Sanskrit the 
educationalist has ready to hand a subject which, if properly 
handled, would be at least equal to Latin or Greek as an 
agency for developing the mental faculties. The dominant 
position which, owing to its archaic character, its copious 
inflexional forms, and its transparent structure, Sanskrit 
occupies in Comparative Philology, is sufficient to prove its 
educative value from the liHguutie point of view. Thsa 
richness of its literature in many^departments furt||p! makes 
it a suitable vehicle for mental training on the Uttritfy side. 
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Fiiially, the peculiarly close ration of *hia iMimtif. iiteistare 
to modem Hindu life supplies much matmiiljCer the ttwihirig 
of historical evolution, a notion hitherto so oonspiououBly 
unfamiliar to the Indian mind. 

At present, however, there is less pro^>eot than ever of 
improvement in the teaching of Sanskrit in India. At one 
time chairs of Sanskrit in India used to be filled by European 
scholars like Biihler and Kielhorn,’ trained in strict ciitioal 
methods of research. The labours of such men did an 
immense deal to stimulate and pWc on a scientific bftni« the 
study cf Sanskrit grammar, palccograpldy, epigraphy, and 
aa 5 hseolog\' in India. Bv^ for some time past the 
policy has been pursu-jd of appointing only natives to such 
posts. These are men who have grown up under the Rngliah 
educational system, and, without possessing the profound 
traditional learning of the genuine Pandit, have yet not 
acquired (with the extremely rare exceptions of men like 
R. G. Bhandarkar) any real gri^np of scientific method. The 
following two examples may serve as illustrations of what 
such a man may do. A native scholar of some distinction 
wished to edit a certain text in a well-known Sanskrit series, 
one of the rules foi which forbade the publication in it of 
any edition unless based on at least throe independent IfSS. 
The scholar in question possessed only one MS. of the 
work. This, however, proved no insuperable difficulty. 
He handed his solitary MS. to his copj'ists, “ and then there 
were three.” The resulting edition probably contained quite 
an array of \'ariou8 readings, supplied by the mistakes of 
the scribes, and doubtless presented a thoroughly oritioal 
appearance. More recently another native Sanskrit soholaf 
has published a work in which he claims to have conclusively 
proved, on the strength of some vagup astrological statemente 
in the Mahabharata, the exact date (October 31st, 1194 b. 0.) 
when the great war described in that ejne began ! A Orcsk 
aohdar fixing the first year of the Trojan war from the d«te 

the Iliad would be performing an analogous feat 

* Beiimmmyemen, sMh m Fitasdwaid Hall, Gomll, BsUaaSpM, OittUh, 
Ttewaiy, tfffigli, FMowa. 
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But if diere is little hope of impravemeut in the methods 
od teadhing Sanskrit in Indian ooIl^;es, there is still less in 
the matter of higher stodieB. Native soholais can no longer 
obtain any training in this direction. The lack of the 
knoffledge of German, moreover, cuts them ofi from most 
of such guidance as can be derived from the private study 
of standard works of scholarship. And yet India, with its 
vast mass of traditional learning and its ancient civilization 
still surviving, is an ideal country for research. It is, 
besides, a coimtry in which research in the domain of 
qdgraphy and archaeology should be specially encouraged 
and would be peculiarly fruitful. For, owing to the total 
absence of historical writings till after the Muhammadan 
conquest (about a.d. 1000), it is on such researcheSihat we 
must largely rely for material throwing light on early 
Indian history. Hence there is some comfort to be derived 
tram the &ct. that of the very few European Sanskrit 
scholars still left in India, as many as three * hold 
sroheeologioal appointments ; but even these scholars have 
not always been able to devote themselves entirely to this 
important branch of research. At least Dr. Stein, whose 
published works have shown his eminent abilities as an 
srohsDologist, and whoso explorations in Chinese Turkestan 
have proved his practical aptitude for such work, was for 
many years able to pursue his archaeological studies in his 
holi^ys only. He has been obliged oven latterly, I believe, 
to spend a large proportion of his time on routine educational 
dutiaSi instead of being able to devote all his energies 
SKoliiaively to the investigation of the antiquities of India. 
It is heartbreaking to think of the irreparable damage done 
in this field, partly by the neglect of Government, partly 
Iqr the opetationa of apateur archaiologists, in daj’s gone 
by. All those who have the interests of Indian arcluoology 
at heart must therefore be truly grateful fw the new era 
hkaagaiatad by the late Viceroy. (Soon after hie arrival 
in Inifia Lord Ouraon publioly ezpieaaed hia oenvietion th4|| 

» Or.TIunMklaBa^; Pr. Yofil is tte Psajsb md PsliifonivtirM ; 
Dr. 8Ma ia the fraattwnoriaos. 
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the ]»88eryatiQn of the relics of the p^t wfu a priioftryc 
obligation of Government, a duty owed not only to Indw, 
but to the whole civilized world, and that the promotiop, 
of archaeological study and the encouragement of rosearo^ 
was a part of our imperial obligation to India. It is due 
to him that the archaeological department in India has noTf> 
for the first time since it came into being more than forty 
years ago, been placed on a firm administrative basis, with 
a consistent policy, definite responsibilities, and a systematic 
programme. As evidence of the important work, chiefly 
in the direction of conservation, but also to some extent of 
♦iRploration, which has ba^n done under the new regime, 
the first Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey (for 
the year 1902-3) has been published in a handsome volume, 
ably edited by Mr. Marshall, the Director - General of 
Archaeology, in a form which should attract many readers. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the archaeological department 
will henceforth remain on a permanent footing as now 
established, and that in appointing Europeans to posts in 
the five archaeological circles into which India is divided, 
a knowledge of Sanskrit will be regarded as an essentud 
qualification. It is also to be hoped that the Provincial 
Governments will be ready to make liberal g^rants for the 
regular and complete excavation of important buried sites, 
to be carried out by their trained experts. Enlightened 
native opinion should least of all object to the comparatively 
trifling expenditure involved. For the sole object of such 
work is to throw more light on the obscure periods of the 
history of their country, of the achievements of which in 
ancient times Indians have every reason to be proud. 
Learned societies cannot provide funds sufficient for such 
undertakings ; and it is much better to " let sleejnng god^ 
lie *’ than to encourage the private efforts of uninformed 
amateur seal 

The exclusion of European scholars from the chair* of 
3*n8kiit in India is likely to react in a prejudicial way on 
Sanskrit ftudies in En gUTtii also. Though the subject is 
of and inifierial intmest to us, and doe* npt diiuotj^ 
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ooooem any other Western nation, we have in Great Britain 
and Ireland only four endowed professorships of Sanskrit — 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; while 
Germany has about twenty-six : at least one in each of the 
IJniversities and two in some of them, to say nothing of 
the numerous Primtdocentm in the subject. The prospect 
of a career for English Sanskritists in India being practically 
closed, the professors in our Universities must naturally have 
some hesitation in encouraging students to become specialists 
in Sanskrit; for the openings for such scholars in thiE 
country itself are very rare. This will later on lead to 
restriction in the supply of adequately trained candidates 
for even the very few chairs of Sanskrit which ^xist in 
England. A depressing influence must thus make' itself 
felt all roimd in the study of a subject which afEects the 
interest of England and India alike. 

How to remedy this unsatisfactory state of things is 
a question worthy of being seriously considered by the 
Indian Government. At present that Government has no 
body of experts on whose advice it could rely in initiating 
educational reforms such as that I have indicated. None 
of the Directors of Public Instruction know Sanskrit. There 
is no trained European Sanskritist cither in the Bombay or 
the Madras Presidency holding an archaeological, cpigraphical, 
or educational post. Since the retirement of Mr. Justice 
Pargiter in the spring of this year, there is no European 
Sandcritist left in the whole of Bengal who could be 
consulted on educational questions connected with Sanskrit, 
excepting only Dr. Bloch, whose duties are not educational, 
but are confined to archooolog]^'. In the United Provinces, 
Dr. Thibaut retires in May from the Principalship of Muir 
Oentral College, Allahabad, and there will remain only 
Mr. Arthur Yonis, who is chiefiy interested in the 
traditional side of Indian philosoph}', and Mr. H. G. 
Norman, a young Oxford graduate, who only went out to 
Benares a few mouths ago as a Professor of English 
literature. In the Panjab there is, besides Yogel, 
only a young giaduato of Oxford, Mr. Woolner, inio went 
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out to Liahore only three years ago and most of whose tiiwa 
is taken up with the heavy routine duties of Registrar to the 
University. In the Frontier Province there will shortly he 
no one left, when Dr. Stein has started on his archaeological 
expedition to Central Asia.' The net result, then, is that in 
the summer of the present year there will be only five or six ’ 
European Sanskrit scholars in India holding archaeological 
or educational posts, none of them directly responsible for 
the advancement of Sanskrit studies or capable of speaking 
with authority on the subje''t from the educational point 
of view. 

< It is thus difScult to seu what could be done without 
the aid of a small commission of experts appointed to 
investigate and report on the condition in India ^f Sanskrit 
studies as a whole. Such a commission might, as regards 
Sanskrit, lay down principles for guidance in teaching anii 
examining, in arranging an adequate curriculum, and in 
providing for text-books suitable for that curriculum. It 
could, further, make recommendations as to the best means 
of securing a regular supply of teachers qualified for higher 
studies and capable of training others in methods of research. 
The ideal state of things would be to combine a trained 
European Sanskritist with a native scholar on the staff of 
each University ; the latter having the advantage of familiarity 
with indigenous tradition, the former with critical method. 
But to appoint to such posts Englishmen possessing merefy 
a tolerable ling^stic knowledge of Sanskrit, without a 
systematic and scientific training in the subject as a whole, 
would do but little good. It would in my opinion be futile 
to create chairs of Sanskrit till thoroughly qualified scholan 
are known to be available. A supply of suitable men ia, 
however, not likely to be forthoon^g, unless vacanciea can 
be counted upon to occur at definite periods. If the profoeeom 
in our Universities could be informed of such i^iporntmenta 
a sufficiently long time before, they could easily train an aUe 

> A Tooif AowricaD Ssukrit idiolir hM, I h«r, jwt bcM 
Dr. •Wa'S^asa 

* Oniyfvo of Amm an KsgUiihiiMa birth. 
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'^iilt^ for the particuLur post, sapplementing thdr e^ 
mitflliiig by sending him to a Gorman UniTiSrnty for a inue. 
These renuudcs apply not only to posnble chairs of Sanskrit,, 
but, in the Muhammadan parts of India, of Persian or Arabic 
idso. A moderate knowledge of Sanskrit scholarship ought 
to be regarded as an essential qualification for men who are 
to teach history and philosophy to Hindu students. For 
without such knowledge a man cannot fully understand 
Hindu modes of thought, and consequently lacks the mental 
Equipment necessary for teaching these two subjects satis- 
&ctorily in India. The position of Arabic and Persian in 
Muhammadan CoUeges is similar. Moreover, a genei^l 
knowledge of Sanskrit scholarship is essential in arohaoological 
appointments owing to the peculiar importance of ar^eeology 
in Indian historical research. By this I do not by any 
means intend to say that every officer in the archaeological 
department should be a Sanskritist ; for a considerable part 
of the work requires only a practical knowledge of surveying,, 
excavating, and architecture. What I mean is that there 
should be in every archaeological circle at any rate one 
Sanskritist, and in the Muhammadan part of Northern India 
one tjained European Persian and Arabic scholar. How 
^eflae are the inscriptions to be deciphered, ancient sites to be 
identified, antiquities to be interpreted, history to be extracted 
from archseological finds, by men who have not learned 
Indian epigraphy, who have no first-hand knowledge of 
andent Indian mythology, and to whom the various clues 
bcflhirded by a direct acquaintance with the ancient literature 
'im inaccessible P Would the archaxdogy of Greece yield 
•ay vahisble results if investigated by men who l^ow 

There can be little doubt that, under a well thooght-out 
system, the ancient clsasioal language and literature of Lidia 
oodd be made a potent agency in educating the Hindu mind. 
4l^{||p3ied thus, they could make the Indian people understand 
their own civilisation historically, and acquire that en» 
H^tenment which wQl prove the surest means of delivuing 
them from the bonds ol euiMCstitioa asid oasle that have 
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htii. ibem eatbzalled lor more tiuux two thomand jnpwrt. 
ll.lih,iidled in the manner indicated, Sttnakrit learning agight 
contribute to render onr rule in India eyis^lliietio as wdl 
as just ; and Safiskrit literature, the best inheritance of the 
Hindus, and, in its earliest phase, the oldest monummt iff 
Ihe Aryan race, might be made the chief instrumfiMt jn 
their intellectual and social regeneration. The realiitiaa 
of such an idea would show that Britons are indeed well 
fitted to maintain an empire which is imique in the history 
of the world. 

A. A. Macdoneli.. 


Bail AT KathI. 

This great work, which is the source of all later romantic 
literature, has been known to us oul^ through three Sanskrit 
versions,^ viz., l^hemondra’s Brhat Kathamanjari and 
Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara. Older Sanskrit scholars have 
been of divided opinion as to the date of composition of the 
original work, Predessor Weber ascribing it to the sixth 
century after Christ, as also Dandin’s Dadakumara Caritam. 
But the latest opinion, that of Dr. Uiihler, is that it must 
have been composed about the first or second century A.n|^ 
That the Bfhat Katba was well knbwu and highly regarded 
is evident from the quotations given in the introduction to 
the Nirnayasagara option of Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara. 
As the Katbapi^ has it, the work is a faithful abridgment 
of the original in the Paiiaci dialect, the only liberty that 
the author has taken, according to himself, being the ohange 
in language and the abridging.’ That Gunadye flon ri s he d 
in the court of Satavahona at Pratisb^ana would refer 
him to the first two centuries of the Christian era. Tikis 
particular Sitavihana, whose minister Gunidya is said to 
have been, was, according to the same autbori^, the eon of 

< Tbs thfad fc ■ WMM w tiTSlT n ew dMcotwr, 
ai «ld Kspalws 1186. obtsinad hr Paadit ^ Bnwad Saatri, aad 11 — |b sl ,t f 
bia ia J.A.8.B., toL Izii, pt. 1 (ISU), pp. 254-S. 

*. MaadoaaO’a Boa. lit., p. 170. 

* to, llneaL 
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a Dipakangii. In the paura^ic lists of the Satavahanas there 
is no name Dipakani^i unless we identify the name with 
^atakar^i, in which latter case GKu^adya will have to be 
referred to a time perhaps in the century preceding the 
advent of Christ. It is here that unexpected light is 
thrown on the question from classical Tamil literature. 
There is a work in Tamil variously referred to as IJdayanan 
Eadai, Eadai, or Perungadai, the last of these being a literal 
translation of Brhat Eatha. A part of the manuscript copy 
of this Tamil work has been for some time in the possession 
of Pundit V. Svaminatba Iyer, of the Madras Presidency 
College, who kindly informs me that he is editing it to bring 
out as much of it as is available, though the manuscript is so 
disfigured as to make his task very difficult. Its pu^oation 
would establish a much-needed link between the Aryem and 
Dravidian literatures that is likely to be fruitful of con- 
sequences on the study of both. The available portion of 
this Tamil work is composed of five sections or books : — ^ 

1. Unjaik Eandam (Ujjaini Eanda), 58 subsections, of 

which 3^ are lost. 

2. Havana Eandam (Lavaca), 20 subsections. 

3. Magadha Eandam, 27 subsections. 

4. Vattava Eandam (Vatsa), 17 subsections. 

6. Narava^a E^andam, 9 subsections. 

If an idea oould be formed of this Tamil translation (or at 
the worst, adaptation) of the Brhat Eatha, this would help to 
aaoertain the date of the original. 

The existence of this work, according to the learned 
Punditi has been brought to light by his examination of 
A^iySrkknnallar’s Commentary on the Silappadhikaram. 
This ii an exceptionally; good and accurate commentator, 
who adcnowledgee quotations from other works, unlike other 
oomoientatora. Although there is evidence enough in his 
eommentaxiss that he wrote a oomplete oommentary upon 
tile 'wor^ it is only a part that has snrvived so far. 


* Psatit Bvimisiths Ijer*! sditimi o{ dilippsdhftiwBs, istrad., p. 17. 
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In this portion he quotes from the EaUagatfttppaiwi^h 
by Ihd side of one of which quotations he simply adds 
* Kavichakravarti.' ^ Jayamkon^n, the author of the 
Kalin gattupparait^i, was the Kavichakravarti of Kulottunga 
Choja I. If the title should clearly be understood by the 
readers of his commentary he could not have lived much 
later than Jayaihkondan, as other Kavichakravartis there 
were under Kulottunga’s son and grandson. Hence we 
might allocate Adiyarkkunallar to the early part of the 
twelfth century a.d. 

This commentator, who came a little after the Kasmirian 
tlanslators of the Brhat Kuthil, not only quotes from the 
Perungadai or IJdayaiiaiigadai, but has the following to say 
of it in discussing whether the Kavya l^ilapfadhfkaram 
should be called a kavya, which is not a Tamil designation, 
-or a katha, which, though Sanskrit, has been recognised as 
a class of composition by Tamil grammarians. Of course, 
he decides that it should be called a kavya, the recognition 
of which by Tamil grammarians could be inferred if no 
explicit definition be given. Quoting a passage from the 
“Udayaiian Kathai,” where the expression ''Kapiya Aralan” 
(Kavya Ritja) occurs,^ the commentator proceeds to say that 
the said katha was written on a study of the published 
works of the middle Sangam (college of poets and critics) 
at Kapadapuram. Hence we have to take the work to have 
been written prior to the great works of the third 6angam 
that we have now. This is also borne out by the dis* 
appearance of a kind of musical instrument referred to in 
the katha which is not at all referred to under ideotical 
circumstances in the later works, a smaller instrument 
having taken its place. Besides this, there is a gennal 
similarity of design observable l^tween the great Tamil 
kavyas as they are now and the Brhat Katha. This could 
not have been quite accidental, as it works through details 
even. Hence the katha— >1 am concerned with the t ran s li^en 

I ijfl^pMjhikhsss, S. Ijfw’s sditioB, p. IM. 

* dtl|ppaihikinuB, Postt 8. 1 jer’s edilioB, c n>mBMiitsai t*s WnA, f. t. 
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o^ir liere^mtist have been oompoied prior to the third 
Tamil ^ngam, which could not be placed any later in point 
of time than the third oentary A.n.,' the period of decline 
of the Satavahana power. Hence the Brhat Katha will have 
to be referred to the commencement of the Christian era, if 
not a little anterior to it, and I hope to study the question 
more closely, as soon as I am in a position to compare tiie 
katha with kavyas like the Chintama^i and Ma^imekhala. 
In the meantime I thought it would serve some useful 
purpose to indicate the line of enquiry suggested by the 
Utiie that could be known of the work, as I casually took 
up the Kathasaritsagara in the course of my Sanskrit 
reading. Before closing I would invite attention to the 
following : (1) That the work IJdayanan Kadai ^as based 
iq)on Qunadya’s Brhat Hatha ; (2) that the translation or 
adaptation was made between the second and third Tamil 
^ngams, probably nearer the latter than the former ; 
(3) that the great kavyas of Tamil so far available show 
eonsiderable grounds for affiliation of a more or less intimate 
character with this work. 

S. KrishnasvXmi Aiyanoar. 


Pali.ana and Bhoja. 

Dallana, the main subject of Dr. Hoemle’s article on 
Indian medicine in the Journal for April, may have been 
the same as a Palkna who was, according to Bihar tradition, 
a oontemporary of Bhoja. Every Maithil pa^ffit knows Ida 
naiJt and can tell half a dozen amusing stories about him. 
He is always described as tnadhyama neither very 

learned nor altogether a fool. This evidently refers to his 
knowledge of kArya. 'He may have been a very good 
doctor. He is said to have been Bhoja’s chief pandit, and 
to have retained his post by managing to keep all better 
■dholara away from court Halidasa is said to have obtained 

* 8w mj artido, "TIm A««urtu Age of TaaQ litmtan,** Madns Boviov,. 
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an iBikifiaiice with, the king by means of an ingMiotta 
stnitdgem, and thus to have ousted Pallana. 

The author’s name is spelt, in Bihar, in three dififerent 
ways, either T|fpr or ^ffif or ^sf. All three q>ellings are 
well-known to the local pandits, and are said to refs'r to the 
same person. A legend about Dallana (i|[irsT or will 

be found in JASB., xlviii (1879), Pt. I, pp. 36 £E. 

In all the stories Dallana is represented as Ealidlsa’s 
butt, and is the subject of what pandits look upon as 
humour* I have some of these stories in MS., but the 
Indian idea of the hd^a-ngfl differs so widely from that of 
educated Europeans tl^at they are too coarse for publication. 

G. A. i^RiBitson. 


Adhakosikya. 

Dr. Fleet’s translation of adhn by ‘ eight ’ ' is borne out by 
the traditions of modem ^lagadba. 

In Gaya, as elsewhere in Northern India, a halting-place 
for travellers is known as a parao 

During the past twenty years the British Government 
has erected inspection bungalows for the use of travelling 
officials at intervals of about eight miles along most of the 
main roads. These are generally in some shady spot, and 
are always provided with wells. The latter have made the 
nearest groves convenient halting-places (pardo) for native 
travellers. 

This has often led to my being told by 'oldest inhabitants* 
that in former days there were pardos at every eigllkSs 
(OfA dth Ids par), but that the British Sarkar had now made 
them at every eight miles. 

G. A. Grubsom. 

ThB USB OF THB GbBUKD AS PaSSIVB 1H SaHSXRXT. 

In discussing the lladhuban plate of Harfs, Professor 
SjeUimm, Epigr. Ind., vii, 169, note 3, with referenoe to the 

> April, IMS, pp. 401 f. 
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sentence r^'dno yudhi duatav^’ina iva iridevagupt&dayali krtvd 
yena kaSdprahdravimukhdh same aatmm aamyatdh, writes : 
** The Gerund krttd of the original text is employed, in an 
unusual way, to convey a passive sense ; ‘ like vicious horses 
(curbed) after they have been made to turn away from the 
lashes of the whip.’ In Prakrt we do find passive Gerunds ; 
compare e.g. bhqjjiujanti (= hhahktvd ydnft), ‘ they run away 
after having been broken,’ in Prof. Pischel’s Materialien zur 
Kenntnia dea Apabhramia, p. 23. For Sanskrit I can only 
quote, from the DaSakumdracarita, kim upakrtya pratyupa- 
krtavati bhaveyam, where the Gerund upakrtya must mean 
‘ after having been favoured.' ” 

Though undoubtedly the meaning of these gerunds is 
practically what would be normally expressed b^* a past 
participle passive, it would appear undesirable to admit that 
they were so treated by the writers. It seems to me more 
probable that they were intended to be ordinary gerunds. 
Compare, for instance, such an example vs the following 
from Manu (ix, 99) : yad anyasya pratijndya punar anyaaya 
dlyate: the translation in English would be 'that, having 
been promised to one, the maiden is given to another.’ But 
no one would hesitate to construe it strictl}' either as ‘ that 
she is given to another by some one who has promised her 
to one ’ or ' that, when some one has promised her to one, 
she is given to another,’ the gerund being taken as absolute 
in the second case. Similarly, the passage from the Daia- 
kumdraearita surely means ' How con I requite the person 
who has done me a favour?’ or 'How, when some one 
haa benefited me, can I repay ? ’ The passage from the 
Madhuban plate on this view would mean literally 'by 
whose action Devagupta and all the other kings together 
were subdued, although like vicious horses they tamed away 
from the lashes of his whip.’ The exact idea would seem 
to be tiiat the kings were kicking against the pricks, bat 
had to give in> not that he made them give in like horses 
whidi bad been made to tom away from his ladies. 

I have not been able to find any pamages in Sandtrit 
where a dmilar explanation is not possible and adeqaata. 
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The Prakrt passage cited by Professor Eielhora is clearly 
open to a similar interpretation (viz. *they run away when 
one has broken them*), but I must leave it to those who 
have studied Prakrt and Pali more fully than I have done 
to say whether the gerund has developed, through instances 
such as these, a definitively passive meaning in these 
languages. 

A. Berkigdale Keith. 


Ancient Manuscripts from Khotan. 

On the IStb April last I received another 8m»U consign- 
ment of ancient manuscript fragments from Khotan. It 
was forwarded to me by Mr. J. H. Marshall, Director- 
Qeneral of the Indian Archtcological Department. Among 
other, smaller, fragments it contained four very large leaves 
in perfect preservation, measuring 22^ x 7-[^ inches (height of 
letter ^"), and numbered 253, 254, 259, 260 on the obverse 
left-hand margin. I noticed on one of the leaves the name 
of the Bodhisatva Prajtidkutn ; and this enabled me to 
identify the leaves as belonging to a manuscript of the 
Saddharma Pw^arika. FoLs. 253 and 254 give the end of 
chapter xi ; and fols. 259, 260 are from chapter xii. Com- 
paring the text with that of the manuscript of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Cat. No. 6, fol. 253 begins with tame ca 
te Manyuiri, corresponding to R.A.S., fol. 95a, 1. 3. Fol. 254 
ends with na c-&aya mawh pratiyra^hnkah^ corresponding 
to R.A.S., fol. 965, 1. 1. Fol. 259 begins with prativitarkantt 
of which prati is the last word on R.A.S., fol. 975, and 
vitarkam commences R.A.S., fol.^ 98a. The two tmeta 
subetantially agree ; but there are numerous dififerenoea in 
detail. Thus a long passage, R.A.S., fol. 95a, L 6, to f<d. 965^ 
1. 4, is omitted on foL 253. Another long passage, Ott 
foL 2595, middle of line 3 to middle of line 6, is omitted in 
RJLS., fed. 98a. Instead of the address (to tbe dmqihter 
of ISigfra, the Nigarija) bhagini in the R.A.8. monnseripl^ 
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onr Imgttant has kula-duhite (sie ; cf. Miiller, Pi^Ii Gbammfqr, 
p. 84, dhfte). 

In another large consignment of mannscript fragments 
which I received in February, 1904, from the Under- 
secretary of the Oovernment of India, I discovered five 
bilingual fragments (Nos. 1-5), inscribed on one side with 
‘Chinese, and on the other with cursive Brahmi letters. On 
-closer examination it was discovered by me that they formed 
three pieces of manuscript ; Nos. 1 and 2 forming a con- 
tinuous piece ; so also Nos. 3 and 4. The colour (reddish- 
brown) and texture of the paper show that Nos. 1-4 belong 
to the same sheet, or leaf, of which, thus, a fairly large 
portion is preserved. No. 5, a very small piece of a slightly 
lighter colour, may belong to another sheet. I trAismitted 
the fragments to M. Chavannes, who very kindly had 
promised to examine them. I have just had a postcard 
(May 7th, 1906) from him to say that he has discovered the 
Chinese text of the fragment to belong tQ* the Mah&prajna- 
pSramUd. Sutra. The reverses of the fragments which show 
cursive Brahmi characters, are inscribed in one of the two 
unknown (proto-Tibetan P) languages of Khotan. It is 
much to be hoped that the detailed account and reading 
of the Chinese text may eventually yield a clue to the long- 
sought identity of the unknown language. 

In the same consignment of February, 1904, I discovered 
also some fragments of two manuscripts of the Sumrna- 
bhdfcttama SUtra. There is one complete, though slightly 
* damaged, leaf (No. 1), numbered 89, measuring 16| x 3} 
inches, with six lines on the page. Of another leaf (No. 2), 
apparently of the same manuscript, there is nearly the whole 
4^ the right-hand half ; 7 x 3| inches, with six lines on the 
page. A third leaf of the same work (No. 3) belongs to 
another manuscript. It consists of most of the left-hand 
half, and measures 6| x 4} inches, with nine lines on the 
page. It has a blank reverse, and appears to have been the 
final leaf of the manuscript. On the obverse there are 
remains of ten verses (Uoka), numbered 3-13, in praise of 
the S&tra. For example, on line 2, we read . . . sesfpe 
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Md§ottainantidam | gambklram Srava^fena . . . (Mnuander 
lost), i.e. **tluB Suyangia - bhasottama, deq> by tilia ear 
. . . ** i and on line 7, . . . irotavgaih sktrams 

uttamamWKiWYeir^vanttidam^Uim . . . i.e. ‘'this 

excellent Sutra is to be listened to ; wbo hear this Sutra," etc. 
Line 9 has, . . . ttjasa c^diya s&ireuga kmyanU sares* 

prdnindm 1 1 12 1 1 . . . i.e. “ by the power of this SQtra 

(the ills?) of all living creatures are relieved." These 
verses are not found in either of the two copies of the Sutra 
accessible to me, viz. R.A.S. MS., No. 8 (Cat..^p. 7), and 
Gapibridg^, Add. 875 (Cat., p. 13). 

• The complete leaf (.No. 1) professes to give the conclusion 
of the 15th chapter {piyrivat tta), called Sutambhava, and the 
opening six verses {bloka) of the 16th chapter. The text 
corresponds to the Calcutta print (Buddhist Texts, of the 
, Buddhist Text Society of India), fasc. i, from yan-me irutam, 
on p. 69, down to (verse 7) tcjtrzaiva bhdya madhye *smin pa, 
on p. 70, and tOiB>.A..S. MS., No. 8, fol. 55a, 1. 1, to fol. 556, 
1. 4. In the print, however, as well as in the two manu* 
scripts, mentioned above, the Susambhava is the 14th chapter. 
Though the text is substantially the same, there are 
numerous readings in the fragment differing from both the 
print and the R.A.S. manuscript. For example, instead of 
bhuya madhye of the print, both the fragment and the R.A.S. 
manuscript read stupa-tnadhye. 

The text of the half-leaf (No. 2) belongs to the beginning 
of the 6th chapter, and gives portions of verses 1-^. Here 
also there are numerous vartte lectiones ; but the moat 
important difference is that our fragment apparently inaerte 
a chapter unknown to the print and the R.AJS. and 
Cambridge manuscripts. According to those authorities the 
5th chapter is entitled Kamcddkara ; but in our fragment 
it is entitled Hircagydvati dhdraifi! The fragment reads as 
follows : — 

Obverse, line 1, . . . tlamdtah sUtrendratHfm hiraii/ifd~ 

tail dhAntgi parttartto nd~ 

line 2, [maj . . . [gd\th& dhtzahhdjfU i| Anjftya 

tkfrefu aeiniitefu utut (here begins line 3). 
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The insertion of this redundant chapter would seem to 
account for the discrepant numbering of chapter 15, instead 
of 14, which has been noticed above in the complete leaf. 

I am hoping to publish in full these identified fragments 
at an early date. I may take this opportunity to explain 
that I have arranged with the Clarendon Press to publish, 
with the help of a liberal subvention from the Indian 
Qovemment, a series of six volumes of facsimile reproductions 
of manuscript fragments from Khotan, together (so far as 
possible) with transliterations, translations, and every other 
useful information. The first volume, it is hoped, will 
appear early in 1907, and give specimens of every kind ■Qf 
manuscript discovered in Ehotan. The following collections 
will contribute to the volumes : — 

(1) The new collection, now accumulating in my hands. 
It contains {a) a very large number of manuscripts written 
in Brahmi characters, either in Sanskrit or in an *un* 
known’ language; (6) manuscripts in Chinese, (c) in Arabic, 
(d) in Persian, (e) in Tibetan, (/) in Uigur, (ff) bilinguals, 
(A) wooden wedges or splints inscribed with EharosthI or 
Brahmi characters, etc. 

(2) The Weber MSS., Godfrey MSS., and Macartney MSS. 

(3) The Brahmi portion of the Stein MSS., under special 
arrangement with Dr. Stein and the India Office. 

From a number of soholarB I have received valuable 
promises of assistance. IK. Chavannes will deal with the 
Chinese fragments, and Dr. Sten Eonow with the Brahmi 
fragments in the unknown (proto • Tibetan ?) language. 
Professor Margoliouth will odit the Persian, Dr. Denison 
Boss the Arabic, and Dr. Barnett the Tibetan documents. 
The Sanskrit • Buddhist fragments, which are the most 
numerous, will be undertaken by Mr. Thomas, Professor 
Luders, Dr. Barnett, and myself. 

A. F. Bvdolf Hoxrnle. 


Omfitrdt May IDA, 1906. 
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The Commentaeies oh SnsRTTTA. 

To my article on the Oommentaries on Su&nita (a»fe, 
p. 283) I may add that Brahmadeva, whose name appears 
among the sources of Dallana's commentary, may perhaps 
be identified with Sribrahma, whom Mahe^ara, the author pi 
the Viim-prakaia, a general vocabulary, and of the Sahtuanka 
Carita, a biography of King Sahasahka, names as his father 
(see Zacharrae on the Indian Kosas in the Encyclopaedia of 
Indo-Aryau Research). Mabesvara wrot'O that biography in 
1111 A.n. His father, Sribrahraa, accordingly must be 
rsfisrred to about lOS^ a.d. This date suits Brahmadeva 
very well ; for DaHaua and ^kanthadatta, both in the 
thirteenth century, are the two earliest writers (known to 
me) who quote him. 

, Mahesvara claims to belong to an hereditary family of 
doctors. He names, as one of his earliest ancestors, Hari- 
chandra (or Hartdchandra), wno lived at the court of 
Sahasanka, and wrote a commciitury on the Caraka Samhitd, 
much quoted (also by Dallana). Ilis father, therefore, 
must have been a medical man. Ho himself claims to bo 
proficient both as a kavi and as a kavird/a, that is, as 
a man of letters as well as of medicine. His claim to be 
a kavi is proved by his authorship of the two works mentioned 
above. His claim to be a kfirtrq/a, also, appears to have 
some support. For Herambasena, the author of the 
bodhaka Sathgraha, a treatise on pathology (Ind. Off. Oat., 
p. 937), claims to have based his work (among others) on 
that of a certain Mahesvara. The latter appears to be 
quoted also in a work on therapeutics, the Prayoga Ratndkara 
by Kavika^tbabara {ibid., p. 942). If these two MahetvarM 
may be identified with the son of ^rjbrabms, he would seem 
to have been the author of treatises on pathdogy and 
thenqwutics. 

Dr. Grierson has kindly reminded me of an artula 
pabUshed by him in JASB., zlviii (1879), which celatea 
some fifinsing sUnies about a oertain Dallana. It does not 
aesm tc^me that this Pallana can be identified with the 
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commentator of that name. The Dallana of those stories 
is described as a kavi and a pandita ; and, indeed, the stories 
would lose their point if he were not a kari, seeing that he 
is contrasted with the great kavi Kalidasa. The stories never 
represent him as a kavirdja ; nor is it usual in India to call 
a kaviraj by the title paniUt ; nor does the historical Dallana, 
the scholiast, ever claim to be a kavi. Moreover, the historical 
Xlallana was not a oontemporary of Xing Bhoja of Dbara, as 
little as Kalidasa was. These folk stories are not concerned 
with historical truth ; their authors only want names as pegs 
to hang their stories on. The famous name of Kalidasa 
naturally suggested itself for a man of wit; any name — 
Dallana as well as any other — would do for the arrogant 
fool ; and the court of Bhoja, the well-known patron of men 
of letters, was chosen as the obvious place for them to meet. 
But it would have been pointless to pit a kavirdja against 
a kavi. 

A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 

Oxford, May \Wi, 1906. 

Bijoli Rock Inscription : The Uttama-sikhar/i-purana. 

In the neighbourhood of Bijoli (Bijaoli, Bijolia, Bijholi), 
a town in the Udaipur State of Riijputana, forty-eight miles 
north-east of Chitorgadh and thirty-two miles west of Kotab, 
there are two large Sanskrit rock-inscriptions. One of them, 
of the Yikrama year 1226 and the reign of the Chahamana 
Somedvara, has been roughly edited in the Joum. At. 8oc. 
Bong., vol. Iv, part 1, p. 40 ff. (No. 154 of my Northern 
Htt). To the other (unpublished) inscription Colonel Tod, 
in his *' Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan,** vol. ii, p. 744, 
has given the title Sankk PAran, at the same time informing 
QS that it appertains to the Jaina creed, while according to 
the Progress Report of the Arohseol. Survey of Western 
India for the year ending 30th June, 1905, p. 52, the 
inscription ‘*is a Jaina poem entitled Unnata iikhara PwrdMO.** 
Moreover, in the Annual Progress Report of the ArchasoL 
Survey Circle, North-Western Provinces and Oodh, for the 
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year ending dOth June, 1893, p. 21, the eame inscription 
has been called a praiasti, and stated to give ** a long list 
of the spiritual heads of the KJuiratara gachekha.** All these 
statements are more or less incorrect. 

The inscription (which consists of forty -two lines of 
writing, covering a space of about 15' 2" long by 4' 9^" 
high) is a kaihd in verse, entitled Uttama~iikhara-purd^ 
This poem was composed by Siddhasuri, and consists of 
five svargaa (!), with a total of 29A verses. It was engraved 
on the rock in the Vikrama year 123^ The title, every- 
where clearly engraved and well preserved, occurs in the 
following five passages ; — 

Line 5, after verse 33: iti Siddhasuri-rachita XJttama- 
sikharapuranc prathamah svarggah. 

Line 10, after verse 74: iti Siddhasuii-virach[ijta ITttama- 
sikharapurane dvitlyah svarggah. 

Line 23, after verse 160 : iti Siddhasuri-virachitah Uttama- 
sikharapurilno tritIya-8[ v]arggah. 

Line 37, after verse 261 : iti Siddhasuri-virachitah XJttama* 
sikharapurtinu chaturthah svarggah. 

Line 42, after verse 294: iti Siddhasuri- virachita TJttama- 
sikharapuranc pamchama-svarggah. 

This Uttama-iikhara-purdna is sure to exist somewhere or 
other in manuscript, and I write this note to draw attention 
to the poem, and to urge scholars in India to search for 
it in Jaina libraries. To edit tbe text solely from 
inscription would be a very troublesome task, because the 
writing on the rock in several places has been more or lees 
effiused. 

F. Eielmobh. 

Gottingen. 

Notes on the Poem asceibed to Ax^-Saxav^au 

Professor D. S. Margolionth has, in an intereeting rad 
odiolarly manner, subjected the fragment of u Arabie 
poem, pseribed to Al-8aman*al and publidied bj mo lut 
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ymr, to a eearching oritidsiu.^ The result of his investigation 
is briefly that the poem is spurious, because (1) the author 
was but imperfectly acquainted with the laws of Arabic 
prosody, (2) a pre-Qoranic origin of the poem is impossible. 

There is, however, something more to be said on the 
matter. First of all, I must repeat what 1 pointed out in 
the opening of my publication ’ (and what Prof. Margoliouth 
seems to have overlooked), that however uncritical it would 
be to treat the poem pritnd facie as genuine, it would be 
equally hasty to reject it without careful examination. He 
is, therefore, not justified in stating that the author of the 
poem is “ naturally identified ” by me with the poet &f 
Teima. I maintained the hypothetical character of the 
authorship of the poem throughout my article, %egpnning 
with a compilation of arguments which speak against its 
authenticity, and several of which were merely repeated by 
Margoliouth. 

I must confess that his arguments fail to convince me. 
His theory that the poem shows traces of two different 
metres is unwarranted. A forger who has such mastery of 
the old Arabic language and all other technicalities of the 
Qasida would certainly not be embarrassed by the lesser 
difliculty of the metre. As the large majority of verses 
shows correct versification, there is no reason to assume that 
this was originally not the case in the remaining hemistyohs. 
Did it not strike Professor Margoliouth that the flaws in the 
metre might be doe to corruptions and gaps in the text P 
The poem was probably penned for the first time many years 
after it had been composed. The writer of the fragment 
(which is evidently a copy, though of considerable age) 
neither understood its character nor was he completely 
master of its contents. This alone is an argument in &vour 
of the great antiquity of the poem. Apart from writing 
it like a prose piece, he did not notice that of a whole line 
only two words were left and omitted to leave space for the 


* April Bomber of tbis Jooroil, p, 363 eqq. 

* AUvonlt, Asmii^t, No. xx. 
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misaing ones. The metre may also hare snffered, when fimt 
written down, by the substitation of synonyms for words 
which had been forgotten. The prosody of the doubtfiil 
hemistychs, therefore, remains a matter of conjecture but 
this defect allows no conclusion either as regards the technical 
skill of the poet or the spuriousness of the poem. 

As to the pre* or post-Qoranic age of the poem, Professor 
Margoliouth must admit that nothing definite can be said. 
His arguments to disprove the pre-Qoranic age are very 
weak. Tliose ' Qoranic * wards which occur in the poem 
had been in common use among Arabian Jews and Christians 
before Mohammed. I'he existence of Jewish poets in Arabia 
prior to Islitm is an tiistorical fact. Why should they not 
have employed some of those specific words an<.2 phrases in 
their rejoinders to religious attacks ° Margoliouth seems 
' altogether inclined to doubt the historical existence ol 
Al-Samau’al, and also to ascribe the poem given under his 
name in the Asma'iyyut to some other poet. He is, as 
far as I am aware, the only student who does so. The 
authenticity of this poem is questioned neither by the editor 
nor by Professor Goldziher, who discovered in the first line 
an element of the J'ewish Agada (Z.D.M.G., Ivii, 397, rem. 3). 

In conclusion, I should like to mention a few corrections 
of doubtful passages suggested to me by Professor Goldziher.* 
Line 3 he reads , like Margoliouth ; line 9, G. ; 

line 10, G. and M. ‘listen,’ which would make 

good sense, but has the metre against it; perhaps the 
word was originally (iv) ; ibid., G. ; lino 14, 

G. ^1, *to the nations' (G. ‘the nation'), whieh 

seems rather questionable for more than one reason ; ibid., 
<***<1 I which js likewise open to doubt ; 

line 23, G. jJl , ‘ darkness.* 

If Margoliouth considers it improbable that the j^uiM 

’ On the poem iiwif be wtifeB to mo— Dee QedidM eeiaaeil m tal 
tfrJLa» ^ * 4 ^) sugwehrisbsosB Dtahtsogm sad is f w wM t siw 
hiitlwr ii|bektBats jOdMis Spislart disMi Osm” 33id, IMS). 
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*m this world and the next,’ was current 
Hmcmg the people of the Ignorance,” he overlooks the fact 
that Al-Samau’al was not of their number. Jews and 
Ohristians in Arabia were well acquainted with the notion 
of the next world. A strong proof of this is given in tbe 
following verse from the Mu’allaqa of Zoheir (v. 27) : — ^ 

“It might be delayed and kept back and reserved in 
a book for the day of reckoning, or punishment 
might be hastened.” ^ 

Zoheir is supposed to have been a Christian. It is, indeed, 
difficult to say whence the doctrine of future lif^liame to 
Mohammed’s knowledge if not from the Jews and Christians. 
There is not a line in the poem under consideration which 
could not have been expressed prior to Islam. 

As the fragment comes from Egypt, the question arises 
whether it was not written by an Arabic-speaking Jew of 
that country. Afakhr poem after the expulsion of the Jews 
from Arabia would have had no raition d’etre, but would, 
at all events, have contained bitter words against Islam, 
especially as it was, probably from the outset, written in 
Hebrew characters. In all the twenty-six lines of the 
fragment there is not the slightest allusion to Islam. This, 
indeed, renders the early age of the poem probable, and was 
probably also felt by Professor Vollers, who writes to me — 
“Aus spaterer Zeit liisst es sich in Arabien kaum erklaren.”^ 

Hartwio Hirschfelu. 

Derivation of the words BaroT and Sabaio. 

s 

Oan any member explain the derivation of tbe word 
Bargl, which is commonly used in Bengal and elsewhere 

> AUwsrdt, ** ne six sndsat Anlue Poets,” p. 95 (t. 27). 

* Iks Mkottaa in AnoU’s sditioa of tlw MoaUaq&t eaib with Um mads 
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to denote the MarhattasP Mr. Brisley, I believe, oonneete 
it with hdrgir, a kind of trooper, but this seems verj 
unlikely. It is a Deocani term, and seems originally to 
have meant a robber. Bargigiri, or the profession of a Bargi, 
is said by one native writer to be the Deooani for qaM&qi 
(from which our word Cossack comes), ‘brigandage.’ Perhaps 
bargi is an abbreviation of bairagi, a beggar or ascetic, for 
the Maasir ‘Aalamgiri, 320, speaks of Samhha the son of 
Sivaji’s being connected with the ;li'ribe of bairagis. 

In connection with this meiition of Sambha’s name I may 
note that, according to Shaft ]^an, ii, 384, he called himself 
Samhha Siwal. It has been generally supposed, I believe, 
that this name was nrst given to Jai Singh of Jaipur. 
Perhaps it is an old Kajput title, and was ossumed by 
Samhha to support his claim to be of Hajput descent. 

The etymology of the Portuguese term Sabaio is discussed 
by Sir Henry Yule in “ Hobson- Jobson,” and there is an 
interesting note in the second edition by Mr. Whiteway. 
He considers, on the authority of Couto, that the Portuguese 
Sabaio was a Hindu prince of Canara, and not Yusuf ‘Aidil 
Shah of Bijapur. But it appears to me that the Portuguese 
must have meant Yusuf ‘Aadil ^ah or the Idalcan when 
they spoke of the Sabaio of Goa, for, according to Ferishta, 
Yusuf ‘Aadil Shah was alive when Albuquerque took Goa 
in March, 1510 (end of 915), and it was bis governor who 
was dispossessed. When Y usuf Shah heard of the capture, 
says Ferishta, he made a rapid march with 2,000 men and 
recovered the city. This is the event which the Fortugoese, 
apparently, represent as having occurred in the time ol 
Yusuf’s son IsmaiL But, according to Ferishta, Tusuf did 
not die till 916 or 917 (1511). Mr. Whiteway refers to 
Briggs’ translation of Ferishta, bu^Briggs has not translatsd 
all that Ferishta says about Hie etym<dogy of SavaL What 
Ferishta says is t^t Yusuf ‘Aadil Shah got the name ef 
Savai because he had been brought up in the Peniaa towa 
of Savi, and that this name became changed on Indian 1^. 
to ^wai, because Hiat means 1^, and Yusuf was eup arie r 
to the f ther ruleia of the Deccan ; but that in reality hie 
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nmio was SSrai. Ferishta is entitled to credit about Bljapur 
aiffiurs, as be lived long at that court. 

H. Beveridge. 

May 2^th, 1906. 


The Date in the Takht-i>Bahi Inscription. 

I have given a general note on the Takht - i - Bahi 
inscription, in respect of its bearing on the tradition about 
St. Thomas and Gondophernes, in this Journal, 1905. 223 jQT. 
We are here concerned with only a feature in the framing 
of the record. 

The record is dated first in the 26th year of^Che king 
Ouduphara, = Gondophernes, and then in the year 103 of 
an era not specified by name, and on a day in the Indian 
month YaiSakha. And, with the year taken as the year 
103 (current) of the Ifalava or Yikrama era, the historical 
era of Northern India, commencing b.c. 58, the date of the 
record falls in a.d. 46, and the commencement of the reign 
of Guduphara • Gondophernes falls in a.d. 20 or 21, at 
precisely the time which suits everything that we can 
ascertain about him. 

Mr. Yinoent Smith has an aversion to accepting the undo** 
standing that this year 103 is the year 103 of the Indian 
era of b.c. 58. Nevertheless, “ to avoid the assumption of the 
esistenoe of another unknown era,” he has “ provisionally ” 
used that era to determine this date ; and so he, also, has 
placed the record in a.d. 46, and the commencement of the 
reign of Gudophara-Qondophemes in or about a.d. 21 : see, 
for instance, this Journal, 1903. 41, 59, and Early Huiory 
^IndiOf 203. 

He has now advanced the following propositicn (ZDMO, 
1900. 71) ^—**1 doubt very much if the so-called Yikrania 
** ere wm then in use, and think it quite poesiUe that the 
** inscription aaay be dated in the Caesarean era of AnUooh, 
**far SBstaaee, which ran fmn 49 or 48 B.a, or in sone 
**€thcr iofeign era.** But even now, instead of oanyihg 
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hie ideas to their logical condosioD, and placing the reof^ 
in A.D. 54 or 55, and the commencement of the reign of 
-Guduphara-Gondophernes in a.d. 28 or 29, he considerB 
*(ibid.) that “ the ordinary interpretation fits well, and we 
are entitled to assume with some confidence that the reign 
** of Gondophares^ began somewhere about 20 a.d.^^ 

To Mr. Vincent Smithes expression of doubt, not even 
supported by any indication of a reason, ohout the Indian 
era of B.r. 58 liaving been in wse in the time of Gondo- 
pliernes, no importance attaches. It has its basis simply in 
an apprehension that an admission (hat the era was then 
use might conflict with his theories about Indo-Grecian 
art, and also might be construed as a step towards admitting 
that the era was founded by Kanishka. Withihe questions 
of the founder of the era and of theoiies about art, we 
are not here concerned. Hut, for reasons wduch I have 
explained (this Journal, 1905. 232), there are not any 
grounds for believing otherwise than that the era was in 
current use from the very year in which we know its initial 
point fell. And, as in the case of also various other 
Indian eras, such use of it wUvS, in fact, the cause of the 
‘existence of it. 

For the rest, it is not easy to know what arguments oau 
best be empIo}^ed against so fantastic a treatment of an 
historical detail. But perhaps the following exposition of 
the matter may help to make things clear. 

We are told (ibid., 65) that the proper inference seema 
to be that Gondopbernes was a king of Taxila, who extended 
his sway over Sind and Aracbosia by conquest. It is not 
quite evident why the matter has been put in that way : 

> Quoting Hr. Tinoent Smith's actual worda. 1 of course concede to him 
use of the form Goud^hares, in connexion witn which he has said (loe. dt*, 
note 8) Uiat my form Gondophemes is not supported hy authori^.** 

As regaids authority, — he informs us that the name obriousljr Is a Feidia 
one formed like Holophemes, Sitaphenies etc.’* Mj form of it is jnatifled hgr 
those anakgoiiB names which he has quoted. And it is further expreewy tudicftteg 
hy the Kha?0ah(hi form Godaphama, which he has mentioned on the same psfC* 
The pffdeteaee lor continniiig to aae an imaginative form, ** aaaotlonsaW 
HMc ” wfamh dates hadi to about 1841, ie quite another matter, li ww Im 
darned along with the hahitaal uee of the lemarkable exnrowioa Halt ng% 
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linleas it is because other writers have rather suggested 
the contrary; namely, that Gondophemes was a king of 
Arachosia who acquired Tazila by conquest. However, we 
may pass that point. In one way or the other, Gondophemes 
possessed Tazila. And, though the Takht-i>Bahi hill, in 
the Yusuf zai country, some fifty or sizty miles to the north- 
west from Tazila and on the other side of the Indus, was 
not necessarily in the province of Tazila, still, the record 
shews that the territory lying round the Takht-i-Bahi hill 
was subject to Gondophemes. 

Tazila was in India, on the east of the Indus. It is (see 
iShr/y History, 54) “now represented by miles of mins to 
the north-west of Bawalpindi, and the south-east of Hasan 
Abdal." Or, as other writers have decided, it may to closely 
located at the modem Shah-Dhcri, which is in that locality. 

Antioch (modem Antakieh), built by Seleucus Nicator 
about B.c. 300, was on the Orontes (modern Asy), on the north 
of Palestine, about twenty miles from the Mediterranean 
Sea. The distance to it is more than 2,000 miles from 
Tazila, and some 1,600 miles from even the western 
boundary of Arachosia. 

Antioch possessed three reckonings (see Clinton, Fasti 
Helleniei, 3. 305), running from b.c. 49-48, 31, and 7, and 
commemorating grants of autonomy to its inhabitants. Of 
the reckonings of b.c. 31 and 7, traces have been found 
on coins, and apparently nowhere else. Begarding the 
reckoning running from b.c. 49 or 48,' which commemorated 
the grant of autonomy by Julius Caesar, we are told by 
Clinton that it was in general tise as a date in Evagrius 
and other writers, and subsisted to a late period ; Evagrius 
hiauelf (bora about a.d. 536) being cited as mentioning the 
6ilst year of it, = a.d. 592-93. And, as far as I can trace 
it out from other sources of information, it was perhaps 
taken up somewhat freely by Greek writers and in other 

* Vraei other soams it would oppaor that the ovent oeeumd, and the css woe 
eetihliehid, juet after the battle ol Pharealia in Angnet, B.C. 49 ; and that, 
while the Syiiaaa eoaipiitad the rackoni^ from the antnam of thrt jeat, tta 
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western places besides Antioch itself, but the Syriac 
writers, instead of adopting if, continued the use of the 
Seleucidan era. 

It will probably be conceded that the adoption of a foreign 
era in India could only be brought about by a royal decree, 
or by official usage sanctioned by royal authority. At any 
rate, it is difficult to picture to oneself the ordinary 
inhabitants of a remote inland Indian district suddenly 
realizing a need of an internationcu chronological reckoning, 
and inviting tenders of eras ft cm all parts of the world, as 
a preliminary to selecting foreign article such as this era 
0 ^ Antioch. 

It is quite possible that St. Thomas, visiting the (^urt of 
Gondophernes, may have taken with him, and may have 
made known there, along with all sorts of miscellaneous 
information, a knowledge of even all the three reckonings 
of Antioch ; because, though they had nothing to do with 
Christianity, Antioch was one of the earliest strongholds of 
Christianity : it was, in fact, the place where the followers 
of Christ were first called Christians, and where the first 
Gentile church was established. But, in the days of Gondo- 
phernes, the ancient importance of Antioch as the capital 
of the Greek kingdom of Syria was a thing of the past. 
In his time, the city was only the chief city of a Roman 
province. Its importance as a great centre of Christianity, 
where various ecclesiastical Councils were held, was a matter 
of the future. Its era of b.c. 49-48 had no connexion 
with any Christian event, or with the foundation of an 
empire, the establishment of a line of kings, or any other 
political occurrence of international importance. In sneb 
circumstances, even if Gondophernes was, as tradition says, 
converted to Christianity, and even if he heard of the ent, 
from what possible point of view, unless he was iasjpdrsd 
by a prophetic intuition, can he have taken an interest in 
sneh an era, dating from simply a grant of antonomy to 
a city of snbordinate rank some 1,600 miles away from even 
tbo nearest pmnt of bis own dominions, sneh as to order it 
to be Odoptied as the standard reckoning in bis reabnP: 
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<^»peciallj, since there were two eras either of which he, ai) 
Indo-Parthian kiog, might most appropriately have chosen ; 
the Seleucidan era of b.c. 312, which was actually in use in 
Parthia on the west of his own dominions, and the Parthian 
era of B.c. 248 or 247, which seems certainly to have existed 
though evidence of the actual use of it may not be very clear. 

As a matter of fact, however, what evidence is there that 
<jondophem5s used any reckoning at all, except, like various 
other ancient kings, that of his own regnal years P His 
■coins have not yet suggested the use of any era by him. 
And certainly the Takht-i-Bahi inscription does not prove 
1 hat he used even the era used in it. The inscription is not 
a royal record, nor even an official record. It is the private 
record of a private donation. The donor, judfbd by his 
name, may have been not an Indian. ‘ But his donation was 
made to some religious establishment situated in a locality 
which is shewn by the Indian dialect, used in the record, 
to have been an Indian district. A record of his benefaction 
was drawn up, as a notification to the public. And the 
writer of the record stated the date fully in two ways, both 
of them freely used in ancient times, though, unfortunately 
for us, not often both together ; namely, by the regnal year 
of the reigning king, and by the corresponding year of, 
naturall}', the local Indian era. 

Mr. Vincent Smith is plainly not quite happy with even 
his " Caesarean era of Antioch.” It will be interesting to 
learn what may be the “ some other foreign era ” which he 
may have in view. There is, I believe, a Spanish era of 
H.c. 88. But that would probably carry on the date of 
<3ondophernes so late ns to interfere with theories about the 
Kadphises group of kings { and what is really wanted is an 
-era commencing closely^ about b.c. 58. May it be held 
possible that Gondopbemes heard of the first invasion of 
Britain by Caesar in b.c. 55, and promptly emitted an edict 
■establishing an era to eternalize that event f 

But why look about for a foreign reckoning at all P 


* SsetinkM tnabasat of ttie neord, by H. B4qnr, ia JA, 1904, 1. 407 ft 
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Why not take the natural solution in the thoroughly ureQ 
estabhehed indigenous Indian era of B.c. 68^ which admittedly 
meets all the requirements of the case P That oottld he done 
without any prejudice to the right to continue to deny that 
the era was founded by Kanishka. 

J. F. Fx.eet. 


The Inscription on ihe Peshawar Vase. 

We are greatlj indebted to Mr. Thomas for detecting and 
announcing (page 45'i^ above) the interesting fact, which 
had remained unrecognized, that the inscription on the 
Pipruhava relic- vase is a verse. It may, inde-Vl, perhaps 
be held open to argument, whether it is actually a verse 
er whether it is only metrical prose. But my opinion is 
that Mr. Thomas is quite rignt on this point, and that the 
record is actually a verse. 

In his treatment of the verse, however, Mr. Thomas is 
wrong; owing, apparently, to a belief that, if the line 
commencing with Budha'ia can be scanned so as to shew 
eighteen mdtrds or short-syllable instants, that line must 
be the second line of the verse, and the verse must be an 
Arya commencing with the word ii/m'u. But we have most 
clear proof (see this Journal, 19Uo. 680) that the record 
commences, not with iyain, but with Sukili-bhatinam. And 
the verse is either an Upaglti or an Udgiti, according as 
the line commencing with Budhaaa, which is in reality the 
last line of it, is scanned so as to present fifteen or-— (but 
not in the way in which Mr. Thomas has scanned it)— 
eighteen tndtrds. 

However, that matter may lie o\pr for the present ; and, 
with it, the point that the metrical nature of the insoripfeion 
does not in any way militate against my interpretation of 
the meaning of the record : if anything, quite the reveree. 
We are interested here in something else. 

another instance of a metrical record of the same 
Mr. Tbimas has adduced the inscription on the Peahimr 
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YAse. In this lie has found a rhyming verse consisting of 
two lines each composed of fivd feet, each of five mS.trd&, 
followed by a spondee. 

This is an illuminating suggestion which might lead to 
developments ; for instance, in the direction of tracing the 
introduction into India of the five>time measure of oriental 
music to incursions, vit Kandahar, Kabul, and Peshawar, 
of itinerant bands of Saka minstrels from the land of Seistan. 
As, however, Mr. Thomas has failed to discover such a metre 
elsewhere, the suggestion seems to somewhat lack testimony. 
And, in these circumstances, I venture to hope that I may 
receive absolution for taking another view of the matter. 
I do not, indeed, claim to propose a final settlement of it. 
I can only hope to shew that questions such as these cannot 
be disposed of in quite a cursory manner. 

For handling the record on the Peshawar vase, we are 
dependent upon two reproductions of it : one given by 
Professor Dowson in this Journal, 186r3. 222, plate, fig. 2; 
the other given by General Sir Alexander Cunningham in 
ASI, 2. 125, plate 59. 

From Sir A. Cunningham’s reproduction, we have the 
following text : * — 

Sihilona Siharachhitona cha bhatarehi TakhaSilae ae 
thuvo pratithavato sava-Budhana puyae. 

Unfortunately, neither reproduction is an actual facsimile ; 
they are both hand-drawn. Professor Dowson’s differs in 
several details, including the opening word which it presents 
as gihiUna. Even in this detail, however, it seems preferable : 
for, as we shall see, the metre shews that in tiharachhitim 
the first component stands for tiiha — aimha : on the analogy 
of that, tihilhta should stpnd for Bihilena = titiihalitui, which, 
however, would not suit the metre either from Mr. Thomas’ 

> Bit orifins) ntding vu giTtn in JASB, S2, 186S. 161. He eometed 
into ejw lAwre, with > tuggeetioB that there mijght be eyeai, in tiie 
teaw vdvne, p. 173. He ailerwarde adopted mptm ; but hie leprodnetioB diewe 
el. Be lend hkrmuriki and pniUh«nti in hie later venaoa (ASI, 3. Ufi ; 
had hia dnwiag ahewa Meler m and prttti Knmi i, 
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point ol view or from mine; whereas gihiUM ^ grifuMna 
scans qnite correctly. And, in the other details in which 
it differs, Professor Dowson’s reproduction answers more 
correctly to what we know about that which has come to 
be called the FaiiSachi or Shahbazgarh} dialect. 

Following, then. Professor Dowson’s reproduction,^ and 
his reading of the text (loc. cit., 241) except in not agreeing 
that aya is actually written with an Anusvara and in not 
finding the lingual th in thuro end pratUhavitb, I take the 
record, as it actually stands, thus : — 

Text. 

Gihilena Siharachhitcna cha bhratarehi TakhaiSilae aya 
thuvo pratithavito sava-Budhana puyae. 

Translation. 

By Gihila and by Slharachhita, brothers, at or from 
Takhasilil, this Stupa has been caused to be erected in 
honour of all Buddhas. 

Mr. Thomas’ method of shewing that this is a verse, by 
simply marking certain vowels as short and others as long 
without shewing why some of them become long, is not very 
lucid, and leaves too much to the imagination. And he 
has taken liberties with the text which are unjustifiable. 
It is true that in aiharachhilena the rnchhiiena stands for an 
ultimate rakshitina; but the actual text has chAi, and it is 
not permissible to alter that into khi for kkhi = kthi. It 
is not permissible to reject the r in the first syllable of 
bhratarehi in order to prevent the a of the preceding eha 
from becoming long by position. And the actual reading 
in another word is sava, not aarta.* Also, it is not apparent 
why he should supply an Annsvara with aya, but not with 
hudhana. 

* iadged bjr hk ow of the fotn fiSUimt, initasd of tikiUm, Hr. XhoSMs 
did«^ tome. Bet bo inade certain deriatioiii from »bat tbs npodnetisa 
reaOf difm. 
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^he identification of such recof^s with verses is effected 
by, and can be only understood from, a restoration of lon;^ 
vowels, Anusvaras, and double consonants, all of which 
features of course existed in the spoken language, though they 
were for the most part not represented in the SharoshthT 
characters. It does not follow, however, that in popular 
records of this class we must always restore double consonants 
up to the full standard of literary productions. And, 
restoring the text as far as it seems proper to do so, I find 
here, not a verse in an otherwise unknown metre consisting 
of feet of five mAtrds, but an ordinary verse in the well- 
known TJpagiti metre, as follows : — 

Gihilc|na Siha|rachhite|- 

na cha bhraltarehil Talkhasila|e| 
ayam thulvo pratilthavitoj 

savva|-Buddha|nam| puyaie] 

Mr. Thomas has referred us (page 452 above) to ancient 
Pali verses in the Therlgatha, in the same class of metres, 
which amply justify the scanning of the 6 of pratitharito 
as short, and the slurring of the Anusviira so as not to 
lengthen the preceding a of ayam and huddhanam, and the 
use of an amphibrach in an odd foot, the fifth, in tarehi. 

Other peculiarities arc these. (1) The absence of caesura 
at the end of the first Pilda, in rach/nfe\\na. This is justified 
by absence of caesura at the end, sometimes of the first 
Pida, sometimes of the third, in such cases as — 

golltamena, Tberaguthii, verse 91; ma|jlutvna, 104; 

palibbatona, 115; senallsanani, 592; 

knllllnayo, Therigatha; verse 400; salldhayami, 412. 

(2) The scanning of the a of cha as short before the 
oompoond consonant in the first qrllable of hhr&tariht. 
Many instances may be found in Pali verses of the Anushpibh 
claa^ in which a short vowel remaina short befme hr. In 
Pili verses of the Aiyi class, I find an instance in— 
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sTialm bi«hma|ohariyaai| ; Therigathi, vene 459. 

And I find an instance in Buddliistio Sanskrit before gr in — 

dm-a|tuTa-gTa|hako ni|raya|sab| ; Divyavadana, p. 895, 

line 26.* 

(3) The scanning of the final a of sawa as long. This 
may be justified by multitudinous instances in Pali, in which 
a, i, and u are lengthened, just es wanted, lor the sake of 
the metre. But, also, the «x{»:ession <iawa-Buddhd, “all 
Buddhas,” was a standing expression in early inscriptions ; 
aad it i^ not unlikely that there was a special compound, 
either aawd-Budd/id, or sawam-Buddhd, which might be 
justified on the analogy of instances in Pali given by 
Dr. Muller in his Grammar, pp. 18, 22. 

, It might perhaps be objected that I ought to double the 
consonant in takhaailae, and 'cake takkhaiilde, in view of the 
original name being Taksha^ila. There'would not be induced 
any difficulty by doing that; the a of the first syllable 
might still be scanned short. We have, for instance, — 

mataj dukkhital rudati| ; Thcrigutha, verse 461. 

We have a still more pointed instance, three times out of 
four, in — 

dasa-kkhaittum satal-kkhattuml 

dasa-satal-kkhattumj satani, cha sata|-kkhattum| 

Thorigatha, verse 519. 

And I find something similar in Buddhistic Sanskrit, though 
in a metre, Pushpitagra, of another class, in — 

Datobaj la-sutaj kshantum = aj rfaas : inoam] 

Divyavadana, p. 380, line 2.* 


‘ The vene, and another following it, eland in |wiat ae if thejr weee pmie. 

* The vene stande in print ae if it were preee. The editon, howem, haw 
narked it as a verse in a note on page 708. And tbejr have thora augialsd Ont 
for dp>ei ir« iei flien dioold be read aAanfwa, for the sake of the OMtee. Thsl^ 
howw, dose Sot now eeem n o c e na r y. 


e.n.a.a. 1908. 
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I am inclined, however, to find the origin of the name 
Takharila elsewhere than in a Sanskrit Taksha§tla. But 
this, also, may wait over for another occasion. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Vedic Metre. 

May I ask for a small space in the Journal for comment 
upon the review of my book “Vedic Metre” by Mr. A. 
Berriedale Keith ? 

When I first noticed how numerous were the points on 
which your reviewer difiered from me, it seemed to me that 
an examination of his criticisms in detail might be a valuable 
means of veii^ing the validity of my own conclihions. On 
further examination I have been obliged to abandon this 
view, and to recognise that the difierences between Mr. Keith 
and myself are fundamental, and arc concerned with methods 
rather than with results. It seems, however, to be incumbent 
on me to defend the methods I have endeavoured to follow, 
and which I believe to be essential to valid literary criticism 
in any subject. 

Shortly stated, it appears to me that Mr. Keith judges 
all my arguments solely by their conclusions : if the results 
are acceptable to him, he is satisfied ; if, however, they are 
strange or unpleasing to him, he rejects them offhand. He 
has many forerunners in this procedure. Plerique homines 
ex eventu rem indicant, qnod iniqxmsimum est. This, however, 
is a method which makes scientific progress impossible. 

Thus Mr. Keith rejects altogether my chronological 
division of the main portion of the Bigveda, because “ the 
application of tests so doubtful as many of the metrical 
and some of the lingun^c tests leads us to results of an im> 
possiUe nature ** ; yet he writes, “ he has rendered a valuable 
service by the careful examination and determination of the 
fisatoxes oharaoteristio of the ' popular * Bigveda.” Now, as 
oa^ methods and tests a» the same in both parts the 
aohjeot, th^ must he either of value or without value in 
botK If some only are sound, then t he s e must he piohsd 
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out and applied impartially in both parts of the anbjeot 
before any satisfactory result can be obtained in either. 

The question of date can be brought to a very simple issue. 

Mr. Keith asserts that “ both in anustubh and tristubh 

• • • • 

verses the really important criteria of age are to be derived 
from the form of the four final syllables.” In spite of Ms 
complaint of the deficiency of my collections here, I must 
maintain that I have given all the evidence and that it is 
open to Mr. Keith to arrange and group it as he will. 
I agree with him that the criteria he suggests are important, 
and I venture to anticipate confidently that this evidence 
ak>ne, if employed impartially, must lead any enquirer to 
the principal results which are contained in my book, not 
only with regard to the ‘ popular ’ Rigveda, bit also with 
regard to the rest of the collection. 

I fear, however, that Mr. Keith will not be convinced, 
even by the tests he selects himself. For evidently they 
will mark out the hymn X, 20 as an early hymn, whereas 
Mr. Keith " prefers the ordinary view ” that the hymn is 
■“badly written and late.” Thus he very frankly admits 
that “ marks of antiquity may equally well be signs of the 
incompetence of the poet,” and therefore, it would seem, 
marks of lateness. And so, to got Mr. Keith out of his 
difficulty, his own tests must be invalidated, and also 
the charge of “ incompetency ” must be brought against the 
Vimada poet, who is nevertheless the only author in the 
Rigveda to employ the beautiful metre traditionally known 
as dstSrapankti. 

It need surprise no one that a writer who thus plays fast 
and loose with evidence has little respect for facts. Thus 
Mr. Keith is of opinion that it is not possible in the history 
of gayatri verse to find any place fo| a stage of * ^neopotion,’ 
although anyone can ascertain that this metrical form exists 
in fact, which is more than can be said for the forms whidi' 
Mr. Keith finds to be ‘*d priori probable.” Kmilniy 
Mr. Keith is “doubtful of the importance of tibe caBsma.” 
What evidence, one may ask, would he find conclusive on 
this peipt P 
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1 do not think it necessary tp go further into details. 
I think I may shortly say that Mr. E!eith has not realised 
that Yedic metre is an intricate and somewhat difficult 
study, and that many opinions are current about it which 
will not stand the test of serious investigation. I trust 
that his sweeping condemnation of all views which are not 
“ ordinary ” will not deter others from investigating for 
themselves, and from holding firm the principle that an 
ounce of evidence is worth a hundredweight of tradition. 

E. Vernon Arnold. 


By the courtesy of the Editor I have been permitted to 
see Professor Arnold’s reply to my review of%is “ Vedic 
Metre,” which appeared on pp. 484-490 of the Journal 
for April. 

Professor Arnold is mistaken in thinking that I judge 
his arguments on the ground of their conclusions. The 
argument from conclusions occupies much less than a third 
of the review, and is only ancillary to a series of detailed 
arguments on metrical grounds which form the basis of uy 
criticisms of his book. As Professor Arnold expressly states 
that he believes " that the formal scheme reached in this 
book, by which each hymn of the Rigveda proper is assigned 
to one of four successive periods, is a true adumbration of 
the historical development of the whole literature, and 
should be a real assistance to the study of its meaning ” 
(P- »). I consider that u review would have been incomplete 
which ignored the results given on pp. 260 seq. of bis 
book. But, in any case, I cannot admit that the argument 
from results is unfair. It is true that in the case of motives 
it is unfair to condemn b^ the event, because results are not 
always under the control of the actor, but I am not aware 
that it has ever been laid down by any authoritative 
aouroe that it is imjust to criticise a theory by its logical 
OQDsequencea. For instance, any theory of the Iliad which 
<m metrical grounds assigned to an early date the Doloneia 
would be hold by classical scholars to be refuted by the 
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nature of the subject - matter. There is, of course, the 
possible danger that the author of the theory may not have 
deduced correctly the consequences of his view, but I did 
not consider that I was called upon to assume that Professor 
Arnold’s deductions were not derived legitimately from the 
metrical results. 

Professor Arnold argues that it is inconsistent to express 
appreciation of his examination and determination of the 
characteristics of the * popular * Rigreda while rejecting 
his division of the main portion of the Bigveda into four 
periods. I am unable to see the inconsistency. Parts of 
Professor Arnold’s tests are well known, and are derived 
from older authorities on the subject. These I have no 
hesitation in accepting, and, as I found myself unable 'to 
consider the other tests proposed by Professor Arnold as 
possessing any validity, I felt all the more bound to 
recognise the care with which he had developed in detail 
the fundamental tests. There are a certain number of 
hymns in the Rigveda which are clearly marked as late by 
the concurrent evidences of subject-matter, language, and 
metre. The majority of hymns, however, present no such 
characteristic features. Professor Arnold has in their case 
attempted to establish their relative dates by criteria of 
metre, language, and contents. The criteria of contents are 
hardly such as to satisfy any scholar, and Professor Arnold 
prudently does not lay much stress on them. The linguistic 
criteria are in many cases, I fear, worthless, and Professor 
Arnold himself (p. xiii) confesses that in postulating long 
quantities for many vowels he is running counter to com* 
parative grammar. When it is realised how many vowds 
of this kind occur in Ycdic verses, it will be seen how 
materially this philologically doubtful process inflnenoss the 
metrical results. Moreover, the practice of raining equally 
the various lingnistio pecoliarities renders the figures given 
practieslly valueless, since in each case it would be neoeasniy 
for seientifio study to specify the peculiarity oonoenied hi 
or^er to permit students to judge of its valWfy. In their 
presei# foan these figures are, 1 fear, amply mideadhifi 
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Compare, too, the BignificaiLt admission on p. 319 as to 
archaism. 

There remain Professor Arnold’s metrical tests. I regret 
that he has not seen fit to controvert in detail the arguments 
which I advanced on pp. 485-8 of the Journal, where 
I maintain that his reconstruction of the history of the 
metres was d priori improbable, and even, as in the case of 
the secondary caesura, inconsistent. I have never denied 
that syncopation exists in the gayatri metre, and I do not 
understand how Professor Arnold can think that I did. 
What I did. deny, and what I confess I consider few will 
believe, is that the syncopated gayatri represents a definite 
stage in the history of the metre. I may add that the 
forms which I consider are d priori probable ar^taken from 
Professor Arnold’s examples, and I regret that they should 
be non>existent. 

With regard to the caesura, the strongest evidence against 
its importance would be supplied by Professor Arnold 
himself if we accepted his division of the tristubh into four, 
three, and four syllables, since then, in very many cases, 
this division, which he regards as so important as to base 
his treatment of the tristubh upon it, runs counter to the 
division by the supposed caesura. 

But what is of most importance is that we must recognise 
the influence of personal taste in determining metrical 
forms, and that a poet, for example, may use the iambic or 
trochaic ending in gayatri or anustubh long before this 
ending has become regular, and that the same poet may 
employ widely different styles. To take the example of 
X, 20, and I, 1, to which Professor Arnold alludes, it is 
misleading to compare from a metrical point of view the two 
hymns, ainoe X, 20 is written in trochaic gayatri and 1, 1 
in iambic gayatri. Professor Arnold evidently does compare 
these two t^gs, and concludes that X, 20 is an early 
hymn in oompariaon with I, 1. But I, 2 and 3, which are 
traditionally ascribed to the same author as 1, 1, and which 
there is no oonoeivable reason for separating from 1, are 
written in giyatri of quite as ancient a type as X, 20. 
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Professor Arnold, of ooorse, evades diffieolliijr Ilf 
arbitrarily assigning 1,^ and 3 to a different autiuir and 
period, but there still remains a serious difficulty, for it turns 
out that the writer of the irregular and therefore ancient 
trochaic gayatri of X, 20 was not indisposed to compose 
iambic anustubh of a most regular and therefore late 
character. Professor Arnold admits that the writer of X, 
25 was Yimada, and the evidence for that view is absolutdy 
conclusive. Now X, 25 is written in the beautiful metre 
traditionally known as astdrapahkti.*' This metre, the 
beauty of which appears to be a discovery of Professor 
Arnold'^, is, it may be explained, nothing more nor less 
than an ordinary anustubh, after the third verse of which 
is inserted the iambic rhythm “ H vo made ” end aiter the 
last verse “ rivakaaae.” Of the foHy-four verses omitting 
, these iambic rhythms, according to my reckoning thirty* 
seven end in two iambi. Six stanzas have all four verses 
ending in two iambi, and in two cases only do two verses 
alone so end. In X, 21, also by Yimada and in asturapahkti, 
of thirty-two verses thirty-one end in two iambi. This seems 
to me as conclusive proof as can be desired of the danger 
of arguments from metre alone. If Professor Arnold were 
consistent in his theory, I really think that he shoold 
relegate the beautiful ustarapaiikti ’* to a very lowly 
position in point of age among the metres. 

The writer of I, 1, besides that hymn, has attributed to 
him by tradition, against wtiich no satisfactory argument 
can be brought, the authorship of hymns 2-9, written in 
gayatri, partially trochaic, of a type at least as bid as 
Yimada’s hymns, and an anusfubh hymn, 1, 10, in whioh 
five out of forty-eight verses are irregular. These fiwts 
show that metrically it is impossible to decide as to tlm 
oompaiative age of the two collections, llioa^ it is 
significant that X, 24, vv. 4-6, are in epio anufptUi, 
a distinct sign of lateness which Professor Anudd ean only 
remove by rejecting them as a later addition. Xn mj 
opinion, 1 is by no means an early hymn, bnt flin 
aeoep|ed view that it is older than X» 20 lypsaaseenoi w d lf a i y 
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]}9iiOT>ed by the fact that the style of the Yimada oolledtion 
is distinctly more elaborate than that of the collection I, 1, 
10^ and that the beginning of X, 20 is, as has always been 
recognised, an imitation of I, 1, v. 1. Further, the clumsy 
refrain introduced into the anustubh, with the repetition of 
the author’s name, would seem a clear sign of a reflective 
and late period. On Professor Arnold’s view, X, 20 is very 
much older than I, 1, the first belonging to the archaic, the 
second to the normal or third period. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

The negative a with finite verbs in Sanskrit. 

The kindly criticism which Mr. Keith has ^ven to my 
humble little anthology &om the TJpanisbads encourages me 
to put forth a few counter-remarks on points raised by him. 

To my tentative suggestion that aiakad in the Katba vi, 
4 may be the negative a with the subjunctive iakad Mr. Keith 
will not listen. I referred to the vdrttika on Panini, ii, 2, 6, 
which approves of the form apacasi ; yet Mr. Keith thinks 
it ** open to grave doubt ” whether Pa]^ini authorises such 
a compound, and in a note he adds “ probably the use is 
later than Pacini, and based on a misunderstanding or 
illegitimate extension of the rule.” This statement, I fear, 
is what Sankara would call sdkasa-mdtram. The negative a 
before finite verbs is found in the Mahabharata and plenty 
of respectable later writing^, not to speak of Pali and 
Prakrit; I would refer, e.g., to Hopkins’ *' Great Epic,” 
pp. 263, 265, Z.D.M.G., zlviii, 84, and Pischel’s Prakrit 
Grammar, § 464. And then Mr. Keith says that ** until 
some dear Yedio oases are found, we cannot aooept so hybrid 
a fonnation as possible in pn Upanishad ” ; that is to say, he 
dmaands that an Upanishad which, as he admits, is com- 
paiatiFaly modem in style shall be subjected to the criteria 
of YediB style. 

Mr. KdUi thinks *' unneoessary ** my theoiy that the 
Bflmfi-iia^yaka, iv, 4, 24 (a$mddo vanulAma^), rders to the 
epie legend of Aivwvai^yin. I, on tiie oontrary, ventnre 
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to ^think that it is a plausible explanation of two words 
which otherwise would be meaningless, and I was glad to 
find that I had been anticipated in it by a native scholar, 
Mr. Narayan Aiyangar, of Bangalore. AnnSda means an 
infant ; and in most cases where the word occurs in an 
IJpanishad one may suspect reference to legends or myths 
of some kind. 

L. D. Babnett. 

As the question of the negative a wijh finite verbal forms 
is of considerable interest, T may perhaps offer one or two 
retuarks. The varttika, on which Dr. Barnett relies, is 
certainly later, and in roy opinion much later, than Pacini, 
who certainly cannot have known the usage, and even it does 
not go so far as to give an instance of a negative witb 
'a subjunctive. The construction probably originated with 
such simple cases as present indicatives. In view of the 
absolute uncertainty of the date of the passages of the 
Mahibhcirata, to which reference is made, it is not possible 
to prove for Sanskrit that the use is pre-Pui>inian, for the 
later writers no doubt conceived the vdrttika as being 
sufficient justification, and I am afraid that it is premature 
to argue from the Pali or Prakrit examples. 

But, whatever the history of the usage, it still seems to 
me extremely doubtful whether we should accept what would 
be an unprecedented form, a subjunctive with a negative a, 
in a work which is most probably anterior to Pacini, 
especially when the meaning obtained by this interpretation 
is distinctly inferior to that suggested by the passage in the 
Brhadaronyaka Upanithad, iv, 4, 5, referred to on p. 496 of 
the review. The Suvarpas(hlvin legend appears to me to 
throw no light on the passage in question. 

A. BKERIEnALB EsiTB. 

A EBMAEKABLE YeDIC ThBORT ABOUT SOXRISB AXO SuXfXC. 

Thibant, in his sketch of Indian Astronomy, hfdaKkofgft 
and Ifathematios in Bnbler's Qrwndrin (iU, 9), xaslM 
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mention of what he calls an interestiDg statement of th& 
Aitareya Brahmana about what Mally happens when people 
think the sun rises or sets. ** Ihteressant ist die Angabe 
des Ai. Bra. (iii, 44), dass die Sonne wirklich weder aui- 
noch untergeht, sondern dadurch dass sie sich umdreht, in 
den unteren Begionen, d.h. auf der £rde, abwebhselnd Tag 
und Nacht hervorbringt.” I cannot refrain from adding 
that the importance of this statement would be greater if its 
meaning were more perspicuous. As it is laid down here, 
it seems to explain a mystery by an enigma. Thibaut 
himself adds : “ Wie die Sonne vom Westen zum Punkte 
des Anfangs zuriickkehrt, daruber geben die vedischen Teste 
keinen Aufschluss.” 

Haug, the first editor of the Aitareya Brahm^a, who has 
also translated it (1863), was himself struck by this theory. 
“ This passage,” so he writes in a note on his translation 
of it, “ is of considerable interest, containing the denial of 
the existence of sunrise and sunset. The author ascribes 
a daily course to the sun, but supposes it to remain always 
in its high position on the sky, making sunrise and sunset 
by means of its own contrarieties.” But Haug does not add 
of what kind these contrarieties are to be considered. Hor 
does this appear from the actual words of the text in his 
translation, which, for this reason, I transcribe here in full : 

' ** The sun does never rise nor set. When people think 
^e sun is setting (it is not so). For after haring arrived 
at the end of the day it makes itself produce two opposite 
effects, making night to what is below and day to what is on 
the other side. 

** When they believe it rises in the morning (this supposed 
rising is thus to be accounted for). Having reached the end 
of the night, it makes itself produce two opposite effects, 
making night to what is below and day to what is on the 
other side.” 

I fully agree with both distingnished scholars that this 
doctrine, which is so entirely oontrary to the oonunon and 
pcfiular belief — of the Yedio mantras, too— that ni^t and 
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day are caused by the suu’s alternative setting and zinng, 
is highly interesting. Feihaps I may help 'to the solution 
of the puzzle, and try to improve the understanding of that 
which the old rsi whose doctrine is embodied in Ait. Br.,. 
iii, 44, meant by stating that Surya ‘ produces two opposite 
effects' (Bang) or ‘revolves’ (Thibaut). For this reason 
1 put here the original text of the passage from the edition 
of Aufrecht (1879), p. 89 

“ Sa va esha na kadu canustam eti nodeti [iii, 44] 7 taip 
yad astam etiti manyante, 'hna eva tad aCitam itvathatjnanem 
viparyasyate, ratrim evava^^at kurute 'hah parastat 8 atha 
ydd enam pratar ude^iti manyante, ratrer eva tad antam 
itvathatmanam viparyasyate, 'har* evavastat kurute ratrim 
parastat 9.” 

' Here two uncertainties are to be settled. Firstly, i^aug 
and Thibaut accept the sentence atltdtmanam viparyasyate 
differently : the former, as he translated ‘ it makes itself 
produce two opposite effects,’ considered the sentence next 
following, ratrim ecdvahtdf, etc , to bo nothing else but the 
detailed exposition of what was already concisely contained in 
the viparydsa ; the latter, who renders dtmdnam viparyasyate 
by ‘ sie dreht sich um,’ cannot but sec in what follows the 
necessary result of the viparydsa. Secondly, Haug renders 
parastat by ‘ what is on the other side,’ whereas Thibaut 
deliberately, it seems, has avoided to mention that rathdr 
ambiguous adverb in the brief account he gives of the theory. 

I think parasldt must needs mean here ‘ what is on high.’ 
It is directly contrasted with acastdt, ‘ below.’ But how 
may it be that Surya by his viparydsa causes at the same 
time day on the earth and night in the upper regions, 
inversely? Why, we must sapp<ye the sun has a bright 
front-side and % dark back-side. During the daytime he 
keeps his bright side to the regions below— hence the fa n* 
light illustrates this earth and the things on it — but his 
dark side to the regions on high— hence the other luminaries 
aw obseored and cannot be seen on earth. At the end of 
the daj^ having reached the western meta of his duly eoane^ 
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lie turns Hmself to the other side and returns to the eastern 
meta, having his bright side opposed to the upper regions 
and his dark side to the earth ; hence it is dark here, hut 
the objects in the sky become visible ; and this state of 
things lasts until the sun, reaching the eastern term of his 
course, turns his body again to bring the benefit of his light 
once more to the regions below, making night on high. In 
this manner the old rsi whose doctrine has been preserved 
to us in the Ait. Br. expresses himself in plain and 
intelligible terms. The exegesis of his words is also in 
plain accordance with the incontestable meanings of parast&t 
and viparyasyate. 

That which has obscured the true insight in catching the 
purport of the statement is Sayana’s commentary. It is 
a common feature in the method of Hindu scholiasts and 
exegetes to judge and interpret everything from the point 
of view of their own orthodox tenets, bayana, therefore, 
understands dtmanam viparyasyate as referring to the dogma, 
universally accepted in bis own days and long before, that 
the sun in his daily course is circumambulating Mount 
Mem. SHryah .... svdtmavam viparyasyate \ vipar- 
yaatam haroH | katham viparydsa Hi | so ucyate | avastad atite 
dege rdtrim eva kurute parastad dgHmini dege ’hah kurute \ 
ayam arthah | Meroh pradakshinam kurvann adityo yaddega- 
vdsitidm prdnindtn drshtipatham dgacehati taddegavdsihhir ayam 
ftdetiti vyavahriyate | yaddegavdsindm drshtipatham atikramya 
siurye gate sati auryo *atam etlti taddegavdaibhir vyavahriyate 
(Aitar. Brahm., ed. Aufrecht, p. 301). But Mount Mem 
does not play any part in the speculations of the Brahmaoas, 
and is, in fact, absent from the whole Yedio literature. 
Further, even if it be granted that Saya^a’s gloss operates 
with paraatdt and vipat'jfgayate within the legitimate sphere 
of the employment of these words, his explaining avaatdt = 
aWi$ dege is forced and something made par beaoin de eauae. 
There is no question here of the sun shining snooeasively 
on different tracks of the suiiaoe of our earth, but of its 
making by its tiparyHaa day and night alternatively at the 
same spot. So ^ya^'s explanation of the passage must be 
put asi^ 
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'We, however, who are sot bound to the standard of 
Hindu orthodox tenets foe free to contemplate this old 
Yedic theory in the light of its own time, as it appears to us 
by the help of a strict philological method of interpretation. 
At the time when this brahma^a, revealing the real causes 
of sunrise and sunset, was composed for the few, the many — » 
they may or may not have known of Mount Meru — ^believed 
in the udayana and astamayana of the Deva SOrya. The 
Brahmanical philosopher, the holy rsi, whose statement has 
been preserved in this remarkable passage, disbelieved that 
creed of the many. His esoteric revelation, however, about 
tb^ true causes of tanrise and sunset is a rationalistic 
interpretation and noiliing more. The interest of it consists 
in the fact that we have here a very early et^deavour of 
Indian thought to explain physical phenomena by means 
,of pure reasoning, by tarka, without the usual metaphysical 
and theosophical bias. Primitive as it is, this theory has 
a claim to be considered to give a more scientific answer 
to the question it pretends to solve than where this answer 
is given in the ordinary way of the Brahmanas, e.g. Ait. 
Br., 8, 28, 9 : idityo vai astani yann aynim anupravigati ao 
'ntardhiyate, etc. 

For the rest, the doctrine expounded was of little or no 
consequence, it seems. Nor is it mentioned, as far as I know, 
in any other Vedic text. It does not stand in connection 
with any ceremony or other religious act. Tet it may be 
observed that the supposed returning course of the sun at 
night, from the west to the east through the south, according 
to this theory, agrees very well with the religious practices 
always followed in the ritual pertaining to the pitaraa, to 
Budra, in the abkiedra-rites, and in all other performances 
which have in view the beings and spirits of night and 
darkness. 


Leiden. 


J. S. Spbtbr. 
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The Date of tbb Poet Maoba. 

An interesting article by Professor Kielhom, published 
in the OUtinger Nachrichien, 1906, part 2, has now settled, 
as closely perhaps as it is likely to be settled, t|||ke date of the 
Sanskrit poet Magha. An epigraphic record from Bajputana, 
an impression of which was sent to Professor Eielhorn by 
Mr. 0. H. Ojba, gives us a king named Yarmalata, with 
a date in the (Yikrama) year 6S2, = roughly a.d. 625, when 
he was reigning in that part of India. According to the 
concluding verses of the Si^upalavadha of Magha, the poet 
was a grandson of Suprabhadeva, a minister of a king whbse 
name the published editions give as Dharmanaljj^a or Yarma- 
lakhya. The MSS., however, give a variety of other readings, 
and, amongst them, Yarmalata. Professor Kielhorn has 
pointed oiit that it is now plain, from the inscription, that 
the last-mentioned is the correct form of the name, and that 
it follows that Magha must be placed in about the second 
half of the seventh century, A.D. 650-700. 
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The Faiths of Man. A Cyclopsedia of Religioiis. 

Major-General J. G. R. Foklong. 3 toIs. large 8vo. 

(London: QuariHh, 1^6. Pricb" five guineas.) 

If most men of the passing generation were asked to name 
the distinguishing characteristic of the present age, they 
would very probably answer that it is the progress of 
natural science. The verdict of the future will very 
probably include the rise of historical research. More 
difficult to follow, more difficult even to understand, it goes 
steadily on ; gradually, and amid much discouragement, 
enlarging its field of conquest, and attacking, one after 
another, the many problems of the growth and evolution of 
human institutions and ideas. The old well-known classics 
arc being ransacked again for evidence on the new problems; 
and the new literatures now being discovered and made 
known are valued chiefly, not on literary grounds, but on 
the assistance they can give in these new enquiriea In no 
department is the new method of enquiry more fruitfully 
pursued than in the study of Comparative Religion— a study 
always especially interesting to members of our Society, 
inasmuch as so large a proportion of the evidence it uses is 
derived from Oriental sources. 

It is needless to point out th^t this new stndy is not 
pursued with the object of ^finding theological or rel^[ions 
truth. Its aim is simply to ascertain the facts about 
religions ideas held in different ages and in diffisreot 
countries, with a view to tracing the seqnenoes in ideas 
from the earliest beginnings of rdigion down to to-daj. 
And ^is stn^ is beset with peculiar diffienl^a. 
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In the first place the collection of the facts required is 
rendered difficult by the very nature of the facts. They are 
in a large measure the facts as to what ideas were heldt 
And not only are ideas less easy, both to grasp and to 
handle, than concrete statements of material fact, but ideas 
in ancient times are often so different from our own, so 
strange, so apparently illogical, that it is often not at all 
easy rightly to understand them. It is only necessary 
to refer, in support of this, to the wide divergences of 
opinion between the scholars most competent to judge, as 
to the interpretation of the Yedic hymns, or the Assyrian 
mythology, or the meaning of the Tao. 

In the second place the results of the comparative study of 
religion lie beyond the grasp of the specialist tkr ho confines 
himself to one field, however accurate and scholarly he may 
be in his own department. To understand and appreciate 
the full significance of what he ^ discovers in his own field, 
he must have not only a general knowledge of the results 
reached in other fields, but he must have also the necessary 
criticism to enable him to judge who are the workers in 
those other fields whose conclusions he can use with 
confidence. No man can be expected to be able to master 
the original records in more than one or two branches 
of the enquiry. But to contribute anything of abiding 
value to comparative studies there is required a first-hand 
knowledge of the main sources in one field at least, 
a thorough training in historical criticism, and a breadth of 
view which shall inspire interest in the greater problems 
at issue. 

Another difficulty is the complete want at present of 
books of reference. There is no dictionary of Comparative 
Beligion in which one may find, so arranged that it is easy 
to find them, the facts *of which one is at want in any 
particular problem. There is not, at least in English, 
any textbook of the subject, giving with adequate lalness 
and aoh<danhip the ascertained results, adding the names 
of the best works in which one could look for more 
detailed information on any particular pmnt. The want 
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of A dictionary is mainly a matter of finitnoe. PablishAra 
at present do not admit that any money can be made out 
of such a venture, for it would be neoessaty that many 
authors should collaborate under a competent editor. They 
may possibly find out, before long, their mistake. Mean- 
while we owe it to the author of the volumes under review 
that, with the generosity that so disting^shed him, he 
provided the necessary means for the pubHoation of this 
noble effort to meet a want that is being felt, day by day, 
with increasing urgency. 

It is stated in the editcs’s preface that General Forlong 
sp^nt twenty-five yesrs in compiling this work. We can 
well believe it. It gives in separate articles, a];ranged 
in alphabetical order, and filling about 1800 large pages 
of print, an account of the books, persons, places, . and 
'languages; of the sacred animals, symbols, images, buildingqi, 
and festivals; of the philosophies, legends, and beliefs; of the 
various gods, demigods, and spirits, good and evil; and of 
the numerous sects, of all the religions current among men. 
It is no easy task to allot their due space and importance to 
all; to write with equal fulness and accuracy on Assyrian 
demonology and Egyptian necrology, on the Roman festivals 
and the Greek mysteries, on Indian saints and Japanese 
devotees to duty, on Chinese philosophy and the human 
sacrifices of Mexico, on the magic and totomism of Australia, 
on the religious dances of the South Sea Islands, and on the 
medicine men of the Red Indians. 

The case of the gods is especially difficult. The kaleido- 
scope of ideas which make up the figure of a god is 
constantly changing. The dominant colour may persist, 
but the accessories vary, and by their variation alter the 
general scheme and balance. It Appears from this work 
that the length of time during which the worship of a deity 
bo* lasted — that is, the length of life of the deity in question 
—varies from about one to two millenniums, only one or two 
having lingered on, in a semi'Oomatoee condition, into the 
third millennium. It would not be possible within the short 
limits ^of a dictionary article to give the whole life of tho 
>.a.A.s. 1906. 47 
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deity (that is, the ideas held about him and in connection 
with his ritual and worship), during the whole of this period, 
with the necessary distinctions of time and place. Possibly 
M. Cumont, the well-known .authority on Mithra, might 
think that, compared with the number of his worshippers 
and the extent and influence of his cult, the space allotted 
to that deity should have been greater, and the wording 
somewhat different. It is certainly a pity that M. Cumont’s 
work is not referred to ; but the article is fairly full, and 
very interesting. 

So with regard to the technical terms of the various 
philosophic and religious beliefs. They are often ambiguotis, 
and — in such cases, for instance, as baptism, spul, arabat — 
have been used in different senses at different times and in 
different places. The expert would have dealt with them 
in more exclusively chronological an order. But the articles 
are full of curious and valuable information. 

A striking feature of the work is the mode of spelling. 
Greek words are spelt as Greek, and not as Latin. We are so 
accustomed to the latter method that Skulla and Aishkullos 
for Scylla and .^schylus will startle some readers. ‘ Godess* 
for ‘ goddess ’ is logical, but new. The long marks over the 
vOwels in RishI arc probably intended to show that they are 
to be pronounced as Italian and not as English vowels ; but 
in that case it is difficult to see why Sita should be given as 
Sita, or what the marks signify in Yinaya and Hina3'ana 
(iii, 417). In those innovations, except in his use of the 
long marks. General Forlong is ver}' probably a pioneer of 
the spelling of the future, and whether one agrees with them 
or not, they should not be allowed to prejudice the estimate 
of his work. 

It is, indeed, altogether as a pioneer work that the 
volumes here reviewed must be judged. A man of wide 
reeding, rare culture, and of a deep religious spirit, the 
author has seen, before others had seen it, that a Dictionary 
of Religions is a sine qud non to any sure advance in 
our knowledge of the subject. The ideal didtionaiy 
would be the oombined work of a hundred or. more 
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Bcfa<^laTs, each of whom should have devoted a lifetime 
to making himself master of one or other branch of the 
subject. There being no prospect, at that time, of suck 
a work. General Forlong, undeterred by the difficulties of 
the task, set himself with amazing industry, and with all 
the resources of his wide knowledge gathered in years of 
personal intercourse, and then in years of reading and 
thought, to give us such a work. He wo>ld be the very 
last man to think, or even to desire, that his work should be 
the final word on the subject. His object has been to help 
others, to give us a useful /^antribution towards the spread of 
eiflightened opinion on the history and meaning of religious 
beliefs. In this object he has admirably succeeded. But he 
has left us also a monument to a charming personalit}'. 
And in years to come, when his object shall to some extent 
have been achieved, scholars will look back to his work as 
the pioneer movement iu a department of scientific enquiry 
that is of the first importance to mankind. 

A word of acknowledgment is duo to the editor, who 
has modestly concealed his name. As a matter of fact, 
the additions he has made in many places (they are 
distinguished by square brackets) are of the greatest 
service, and add considerably to the value of the work. 
And merely to have seen these volumes through the press 
must have been a work of great labour, although that labour 
was evidently also a labour of love. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

A History of Assam. By E. A. Gait, Indian Civil Service. 

(Calcutta : Thacker, Spink, & Co., 1906.) 

The familiar complaints concerning the lack of historioal 
literature in India do not apply to the countries on the edge 
of the Indian Empire. Ceylon in the south, Kashmir in the 
north'west, Nepal in the north, and Assam in the north-east, 
all have their chronicles. The native histories of Ceylon 
have been known for some seventy years; the story of 
KashgKr, although not yet presented to ordinary Ttiadiira 
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in a readable form, has been rendered aooessible by the 
exhaustive labours of Dr. Stein ; the dry chronicles of Nepal 
have been transfused by the skill of M. Sylvain L4vi into 
a brilliant historical work on the best European model ; ’ 
and now the obscure annals of Assam have been digested 
and arranged by the industry of Mr. Gait, the one person 
in the world who knows much about them. In 1897 that 
gentleman, encouraged by Sir William Ward and Sir Charles 
Lyall, published a comprehensive Report on the Rrogreea of 
Siatorical Reaearch in Aaaam, which disclosed the unexpected 
richness of the material awaiting the historian of the future. 
The author of such a Report could not well avoid the f&te 
of himself becoming the historian. Mr. Gai|i has yielded 
to his inevitable destiny, and, notwithstanding the pressure 
of heavy official duties, has succeeded in writing a volume 
on the history of Assam, which seems to include everything 
that ought to be included, and will be of permanent value. 
The author does not pretend to rival the brilliant style of 
the French historian of Nepal, and is content to tell his 
story in the level language of a blue-^ook. His work 
produces the impression of being thoroughly trustworthy, 
and accuracy is more important than liveliness of statement. 

Very little is known about the ancient history of Assam — 
the valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma — before the 
Ahom conquest in the thirteenth century. The most 
important datum is the information given by the Chinese 
pilg^m Hiuen Tsang (Yuan-chwang) concerning Eumara 
Bhaskara-varman, the vassal ally of King ^iladitya or 
Harsha vardhana in the middle of the seventh century. 
The king of Kamarupa, or Assam, then took the place of 
honour among the feudatories of the paramount sovereign, 
and it is evident that he enjoyed considerable power and 
dominion. But the pilgrim’s notice is almost completely 
isolated, and cannot be worked into a continuous narrative 
of local story. 

The Ahoms, a small clan of Shans, who made their way 

* X# Mpal, jhwfr SMtorifNr d’tim Aiiidott (Paris, Lenmx, two 

vob., ISOS). 
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from Burma across the Patkai Mountains, and entered the 
upper valley of the Brahmaputra in 1228 a.d., had, as 
Mr. Gait observes, “ the historic sense very fully developed,” 
and maintained chronicles which were written up from time 
to time, and contain a careful, reliable, and continuous 
narrative of their rule. That rule lasted for six centuries, 
with many changes and fluctuations in the extent of the 
power of the dominant tribe. The last days of the Ahom 
princes were made miserable by cruel Burmese invaders, 
fi’om whom the country was delivered by the treaty of 
Yandaboo in 1826. From that time the province has been 
Baitish territory. Mr. Gait gives an interesting account 
of the fighting with the Burmese, of the rise of the tea 
industry, and other important matters connected with the 
British administration, which we havo not space to discuss. 

' One remark in the chapter headed “ Consolidation of 
British Rule ” (p. 809) is important from the purely scientific 
point of view. “ The people whom we call Nagas are known 
to the Assamese as Naga ; they belong to a diversity of 
tribes, each speaking its own language, and calling itself by 
a distinctive namk The collective designation by which 
they are known to the Assamese seems to bo derived, as 
suggested by Holcombe and Peal, from nok (cf. Sanskrit 
Loka), which means ‘ folk ’ in some of the tribal dialects. 

. . . . The lengthening of the first vowel [sound in the 

English rendering of the word ' Naga ’ is probably due to 
the old idea that it connoted snake worship.” 

The Ahom language, now nearly extinct, is a member 
of the Tai or Shan group, and is written in a peculiar 
alphabet derived from the Pali. Dr. Grierson has given an 
excellent account of it in voL ii of the Linguittie Burtty^ 
including a vocabulary containing, every word which tihe 
learned author could collect. But he overlooked the ooia' 
legends published in pt. i (1895). In the eonraa 

of my work for the Indian Huseum I have had oee aa iwi 
lately to catalogue the eight coins in that institutiim whiflh 
bear legends in Ahom, and so venture to ofler Dr. Griawni 
the follpwing additions to his vooabniary firem the ooina 
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ha/y urn prayer. 
eh&G ss great. 

hiu ehu = offer (1st pers. sing.) ; cf. hau « to give (Orierson). 
Wmi B year (Gait spells l&hU, p. 361). 

Leh dan = Indra (the Ahom deities were identified with Indian 
ones) ; cf. ling^ pron. leng = light, not dark (Grierson) ; Gait 
(p. 70) spells leng -don, and explains as = ‘ one-powerful.’ 
ph& B king (always the last syllable in the royal names, but there 
interpreted as meaning ‘ heaven ’ ; see Gait, Sistory, p. 240). 
pineh&d or^w khun = reign (see Grierson s.v. pin). 

Tard = the Almighty. 

Also a list of names of the yeai's of the Jovian circle, the 
meaning of which is not known. 


Mr. Gait’s book contributes a few more worfis, namely : — 


ehe B city, p. 89. 
ehi tm hum (verb), p. 89. 
dm = full, p. 72. 

^Bwide, p. 72 (= ‘distant, 
far,’ Grierson). 

Icang = drum, poison, p. 72. 
kau B sworn, p. 81. 
hhu = great, p. 72. 

And some others, chiefly collected on p. 240. 


khun = prince, p. 71. 
khyOn = life, p. 86. 
lai B youngei, p. 71. 
lung = elder, p. 71. 
pen = make, p. 89. 
ri B deserted, p. 77. 
rik -= reviTe,^). 86. 
tang = chase, p. 82. 


The chapter on the Ahom system of government is of 
much interest. In his Report (p 3) Mr. Gait, following 
the native writer, Ea4inuth, places the reign of Pratap simha 
between 1611 and 1649, rightly noting that coins of his exist 
dmted 1648 a.d. ( = 1570 §.). But the History, following the 
authority of the burat\jis, or local annals, kills this king in 
1641, and places his accession in 1603 (pp. 102, 116). The 
coins prove that Ka^ioi^th was right. Mr. Gait deserves 
hearty congratulations for having produced a work which is 
a solid and considerable addition to knowledge, and must be 
taken note of in all future historiee of India. 


Yikcbkt a. Smith. 
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Report of Arcilsological Survey Work ik the North- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan for the 
period from January 2nd, 1904, to March Slst, 1905. 
By M. A. Stein, Pb.D., Inspector-General of Education 
and Archseological Surveyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. (Peshawar : Government 
Press, 1905. Sold by the Agents for the sale of 
Government publications.) 

Dr. Stein, who is now on his way to seek fft^h triumphs 
a^ an explorer of thf) sand-buried cities of Ehotan, held for 
a year' and a quarter the combined offices of Inspector- 
General of Education and Archaeological Surveyor for the 
newly-formed North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 

, This anomalous arrangement will not continue. We are 
pleased to learn from a recent Gazette that the Indian 
Government has decided to maintain the Archaeological 
Survey as a permanent institution, and has readjusted the 
jurisdictions oC the Surveyors, w’ho will bo known henceforth 
as Superintendeuts. Notwithstanding the anomalous nature 
of his position and the practical difficidties involved in 
combining antiquarian research with the administrative 
business of the head of the Education Department, Dr. Stein, 
animated by his habitual energy, managed to overcome all 
obstacles and to effect notable work on his arcbaiologioal 
side, which is adequately reported and illustrated in the 
publication which lies before us. The hurried scamper 
through parts of Baluchistan, described in the concluding 
pages, did not produce results of much value, although it 
sufficed to show that the country offers a good field for 
detailed archaoological research. The Government of India 
still clings to the delusion that in a few years more all 
interesting sites will have been explored, and that the 
arohsBological department will then be free to devote ite 
energies solely to the work of conservation and rqpair. It 
ia really comical to see hdw the expresaion of this belied 
on^ |ip ficom time to time in official resolutions, bat fiw^ 
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will prove too etrong for Simla theories. Baluchistan still 

o£Bu» Tirgin ground, although the department need not go ao 

afield to find ample scope and verge enough for research. 
As yet the Panjab and Eajputana hardly have been touched, 
and there is not a province in the Indian Empire in 
which there is not room for practically unlimited enquiry. 
Dr. Stein, luckily, was not hampered' by ‘ mosque-mending,’ 
and was able to devote the short time at his disposal to 
original research. 

He performed a useful service in collecting at Peshawar 
for deposit in the new museum there a collection of about 
260 sculptures of the Gandhara school. It is satisfactory 
to learn that he is fully satisfied with the correctness of 
certain current identifications important for understanding 
the ancient geography of the north-western frontier. He 
declares (p. 5) that “ General Cunningham’s identification of 
Hiuen Tseng’s Fa-la-m with the territory of which Bannu 
was the natural and political centre must appear convincing 
to any student who is familiar with the actual geography 
of this part of the North-West Frontier,’’ and that Ho-si-m 
“ has been identified with certainty as the present Ghazni.” 
On the next pa^ he shows that the territory called Ki- 
kiang-na by Hiuen Tsang (Watters, ii, 262 ; Beal, ii, 282), 
and known to Arab writers as Kikan, must correspond 
roughly with Waziristan. Dr. Stein gives an interesting 
account, illustrated by good photographs, of the ruins at 
Adhi-Samiidh near Eohat, Akra, seven miles S.S.W. from 
Bannu, and Eafirkot on the Eurram river. 

The position of the Mansehra copy in the Eharosthi 
wript of the rock-edicts of Asoka is puzzling at first, because 
the immediate surroundings could never have been occupied 
by habitations, and no ^important commercial or military 
rente pa sse s near. But the apparent puzzle is explained 
1^ the fact that the inscribed rock commands the passage 
to a popular place of pilgrimage now known as the ' Tirtha 
of Breri* (Sanskrit Skaftdriki), so that the emperoi's 
ooBBmanda ware w<dl placed to secure the attention of 
numerous readers (p. 17). The oi^s of the edicts at 
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JuRagarh (Girnar) in Kathiawar and »t Efipnath in the 
'Central Provinces similarly were located on pilgrim routes. 

The most important part of Dr. Stein’s work was hU 
exploration of the Mahaban mountain on the Indus, abmife 
seventy miles E.N.E. from Peshawar. When the JSsr^ ‘ 
History of India was published in November, 1904, tiijir 
evidence then available seemed sufficient to warrant amply 
the conclusion that Mahaban must be the loi^-sought Aomos 
of Alexander ; and, if the late Gbmeral Abbott’s account had 
been thoroughly trustworthy, that conclusion was inevitable. 
But Dr. Stein’s personal investigations prove that Abbott was 
naisinformed on important points, and that the topography 
of Mahaban cannot be made to agree with that of Aornos, 
as described by the Greek and Roman historians. The 
identification therefore must be given up, and the problem 
' can be solved only in one of two ways, either by holding 
that the historians were romancing, or that the true site 
lies higher up the Indus. Dr. Stein inclines to the former 
alternative (p. 31), and is disposed to push'back the formation 
of the ' Alexander legend ’ to the contemporary writers. 
But this solution does not commend itself to me, and I believe 
that, when opportunity offers, a mountain, agreeing in moat 
respects with the Greek descriptions, will be found higher 
up the river, and not very far from Mahaban. When the 
identity of Aomos and Mahaban seemed to be demonstrated, 
I was always conscious of a difficulty in understanding the 
statement of Curtius that the army, when leaving Aoraoa, 
did not reach Hephaistion’s encampment on the Indus at 
Ohind until the “ sixteenth encampment ” (E. Hitt., p. 62). 
That statement requires some forcing to make it agree witii 
the Mahaban site, but if the true site is an appreciable 
distance higher up the river, tberq is no difficulty in ander> 
standing it. I cannot bplieve that the companions of 
Alexander, from whom Arrian drew his information, were 
mere liars, and invented the whole celebrated story of the 
siege. It is important to note that Dr. Stein (p. 47) is 
prepared to admit as "highly probable’* the idontifieatioa 
^kagram with the Astgramma of Ptolemy. The geographef 
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I^boes Embolima, tbe d^p6t below Aornos, in long. 124°, 
lat. 31% and Asigramma in long. 123% lat. 29° 30'. If, then, 
the equation Asgram = Asigramma be admitted, although 
reliance cannot be placed on the exactness of the latitude- 
and longitude, it is clear that Embolima was believed to be 
about a degree and a half farther north than Asigramma, 
and that Aomos cannot have been far from Embolima 
(Deane, J.R.A.8., 1896, p. 674). My impression, therefore, 
is that, although the summit known as Mahaban is not 
Aomos, the tme site will yet be found on another summit 
dose to the Indus, and not many miles distant. 

I have not left myself space to discuss in detail Dr. Stein^ 
interesting attempt to fix the site of the famous stupa supposed 
to commemorate the offering by Buddha of hisHndy to the 
tiger. Everybody now is agreed that Cunningham was 
mistaken in supposing Manikyala to be the place, and 
Dr. Stein shows strong, if not absolutely conclusive, reason 
for believing that the buildings on Mount Banj, a spur of 
Mahaban, represent the scene of the * body -offering,’ as 
pointed out to Hiuen Tsang. The guides of Fa-hien, the 
earlier pilgrim (ch. xi of his Travels), located the famous 
legend at another place, only two marches to the east of 
Taxila. Dr. Stein (p. 45) claims no more than “ great 
probability ” for his own identification, and so much may 
be conceded, although it involves an awkward correction of 
a bearing given by the pilgrim from ‘ south-east ’ to ‘ north- 
east’ (p. 41), and such ‘corrections’ always arouse suspicion. 

Vincent A. Smith. 


A Vocabulary of the , Tromowa Dialect op Tibetan 
SPOKEN in the Chumbi Vallet. Compiled by E. H. C. 
Walsh. (Calcutta, 1905.) 

mie Tromowa dialect of Tibetan is that used in tbe 
Ghumbi Valley, which, while it is Tibetan in the- main 
fsatores of grammar and vocabulary, is affected in both 
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respects by modifications akin to those fonpd in the languages 
of the adjoining countries, Bhutan and Sikhim. 

Mr. Walsh has compiled this work by going through 
a vocabulary of colloquial Tibetan with the headsmen of 
different villages, and noting down phonetically all cases 
when the words or structure differ from the ordinary 
Tibetan. His clerk, a Sikhimese, has tested the delicacies 
of doubtful sounds by comparison with his ovrci language, 
and the vocabulary gives the words in English, Tromowa 
(Upper and Lower Tromowa being separated whert^ as 
sometimes, difference of origin, social customs, and religion 
h|ive their counterpart in differences of speech), Sikhimese, 
and Tibetan. The Tibetan is fortunately given iu its own 
characters as well as in Roman spelling, and this lessens 
the feeling of walking amidst quicksands that results from 
wandering among words of which the solid etymological basis 
has disappeared. 

One cannot on a cursory observation make generalisations 
as to the classes of words most affected by dialectic change. 
In some cases the variations are slight, in others the wordf 
are entirely different, but they often approximate to the 
Sikhimese. Among the chief diflerences in structure are 
those in the use of the particles which help to form the 
future tenses, the imperfect tense (formed with gait), and the 
past infinitive. In pronunciation the ordinary a^sound is 
rounded to o, as Am fur glan, bull,’ and many of Uie 
compounds formed with r lose their r-sound. 

The work gives the impression of being done with care 
and accuracy. Every contribution to our knowledge of 
Tibetan dialects is to be gratefully accepted, and the more 
languages that can be dealt with before outside influences 
have levelled them down the bettor will it be. Mr. Walsh 
is to be congratulated on having carried out a task which 
could not fail to have been interesting in itself, and valnaUe 
as an addition to our knowledge of language, and through 
that of human life. 


C. M. Eunniiow 
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Tibet and the TiBSTAifs . By Graham Sandberg. 
(London, 1906.) 

This book is an excellent example of the best kind of work 
published by the S.P.C.E. Its author, Graham Sandberg, 
was prepared by a varied experience and varied attainments 
for his researches. He left the career of a barrister on the 
Northern Circuit to take orders in 1879, and his work as 
a chaplain in several parts of India, and especially in 
Darjiling, led him to the lines of investigation which became 
specially his own. Besides other work, he published a 
Yocabulary of Colloquial Tibetan, and undertook the arduous 
duty of revising the Tibetan Dictionary of ^rat Candra 
Das. This book has the pathetic interest that though the 
author wrote the preface, dated in January, 1905, a long 
struggle with delicate health was ended in the March of 
that year by his death, before he was able to complete the 
final revision of the last sheets. This work has been done 
by Dr. L. Barnett, of the British Museum. 

The book bears the impress of a vivid and eager personality, 
and throughout we can see that the collecting of facts has 
been a labour of love, undertaken both for the delight of 
knowledge in itself and for the sense of its bearing on the 
deeper questions of human life. Together with this vital 
sense of the significance and interest of all the details which 
make up the whole, goes an entire freedom from verbiage or 
fine writing. The facts speak for themselves, and make 
their own picture. 

Thera is an account of Lhasa, taken chiefly from the 
Reports of the Native Survey Agents, which makes the 
reader feel that he could find his way at once through all 
the main streets of the city, and that its sights are as familiar 
to him as those of Rome, and this is done by mere terse 
description, with no word-painting. 

The contest between the traveller and the scavmigers who 
try to ' get blackmail fix>m him, working on the superstittoii 
that those who refuse it never leave Lhass alive, and so ace 
ultimately in tiieir power as being the disposers of the c^Bd 
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at i^e cemeteries ; the bargaining of the tubers, who bargain 
by grasping each other’s hands under their ample sleeves, 
so that bystanders cannot judge of their proceeding^; and 
the stall of Mrs. Jorzom, the seller of pastry, are pictures 
that remain in the memory. The monastic life is treated 
shortly, but its main points are well brought out. The plan 
by which the teacher is beaten if the pupil does not pass 
his examination might be commended to tho notice of 
educational reformers. 

But social life and organisation is not the only topifi of 
the book. It begins with a full treatment of tne g^og^aphy 
of Tibet, its climate and meteorology, while the final 
chapters are on the fiora and mammalia of the country, in 
which the scientific tastes of Mr. Sandberg find their scope. 
In the mythology of Tibetan Buddhism he touches on 
ground more familiar to us, and does not contribute much 
fresh knowledge, though it is useful to have the information 
so compactly given. Tantnis and Tantric rites are described 
and illustrated by the analysis of a volume of Tantras from 
the Tangj'ur, while the charm of the literature that is not 
derived from the tSanskril nor inspired by it is shown in 
some specimens of the poems of the sage Milaraspa. This 
saint and poet, contemporary with the Norman Conquest, 
is as yet the most vivid personality in Tibetan story, and the 
one that most appeals to us. 

“ Yet an old man am T, forlorn and naked (says he). 
From my lips springs forth a little song. 

For all nature at which I look 
Serves me fur a book. 

The iron stafiT that my hands bold 
Guides me o’er the ocean of changing life.” 

Across the ages the ascetic who wandered among the snowy 
mountains, clad only in one thin robe, clasps hands with the 
most human of his kind, who found “ books in the miming 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” Sittuig 
on the rock that overhangs the torrent, recalling the tiumght 
of ^Ifrpa, his dead teacher, ”him who was the remover o| 
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longings/* hr whom ‘‘yearning dirges should vanish away/* 
wandering among the villagers at their dances, followed by 
his disciples to icy caverns, where their weak faith questions 
how he may he nourished, seeking and having found within 
himsdf a kingdom that is not of this world, he remains, in 
spite of quaint miracles and theological denunciations, a real 
and living friend. May a wider knowledge reveal other 
personalities as fascinating ! 

To sum up, this book, while it serves in its clear 
simplicity of statement as a manual for the natural history 
and social organisation of Tibet, is at the same time pleasant 
reading for those who desire a general impression only, aiJd 
forms a useful introduction to Tibetan ideas the now 
increasing number of those who are interested in the 
language and literature of the country. 

C. M. Ridding. 

A History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the 

Persian Conquest. By James Henry Breasted. 

(Hodder & Stoughton, 1906.) 

Dr. Breasted’s “ earliest ” (historical) times begin with the 
accession of Menes of the First Dynasty, whose date he 
would put at 3400 u.c. The Persian conquest occurred in 
625 B.C., and he has therefore some twenty-nine centuries 
to account for. By relegating all his “ Quellen ” or sources 
to another work, called “ Ancient Records of Egypt,” which 
will be reviewed here when complete, and by avoiding all 
discussion of theories. Dr. Breasted has succeeded in con- 
densing his history of Egypt for this period into one thick 
volume of 600 pages. The book is well equipped with all 
necessary maps, indexes, a-cproductions of monuments, and 
photographs of scenery and other natural objects, taken 
for the most part ad Aoc; while a fairly prolonged search 
has {ailed to reveal any important fact or date which has 
been omitted. Hence it must be looked upon as a master- 
piece of condensation, and the general reader, to whom it 
is more partionfaaly addressed, may be congratulated pfRiii 
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ha'v'^ng Buoli a convenient and ea^ nsthod of aoqairing 
knowledge put before him. 

The history of Egypt lends iteelf better to this some- 
what summary mode of treatment than does that of most 
countries, because in the valley of the Nile the conditions 
of life have through many millennia remained the same. 
What we call Egypt is but a strip of extraordinarily 
fertile land on each side of a mighty river, and the 
great majority of its inhabitants have ^ways been labourers 
whose economic condition has been not far removed from 
that of slaves, while they have been ii; everything dependent 
on a strong central power which has found it necessary, 
for their benefit quite as much as its own. to give them 
employment on huge public works. Nor is there much 
dispute os to the main facts of its history during Pharaonic 
times. First came the Old Empire, which united under 
one sceptre the many small principalities carved by the first 
invaders out of the territory of the aborigines. This endured 
from the First to the Sixth Dynasties, and was followed by 
41 period not unlike our own Wars of the Roses, when the 
nobles, having become too powerful, warred against each other 
till settled government and orderly progress was impossible, 
and the land seemed fast relapsing into chaos. From this 
confusion emerged the Middle Empire, beginning perhaps 
with the Eleventh Dynasty, which formed the golden age 
of Eg}'pt, and ended with the invasion of the Hyksos, a 
devouring host of Asiatic horsemen, who settled in the Delta 
like a flight of locusts somewhere between the Fourteenth and 
the Sixteenth Dynasties. These invaders were cast out by the 
conquering Seventeenth and Eighteenth Dynasties, who fint 
organized Egypt for foreign conquest, and succeeded in lajiitg 
a great part of Western Asia und^r tribute. But this state 
of things came to an end with the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
thereafter Egypt fell more and more under the sway the 
priests, who finally so managed matters that even the 
magnificent natural resources of the country were rrbiniitritd, 
and it became a mere milch-cow for its Ethiopuu, Peniaa» 
and Boman conquerors. AU this is recited in oedcir 
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byBr. Breasted, vrhose literary skill enables him to transform 
wh&t would otherwise be a bald catalogue of disjointed facts 
into an easy and continuous narrative. 

Dr. Breasted, however, though Professor in an American 
University, is in Egyptological matters more German than 
the Germans, and is directly inspired by the school at Berlin, 
from which he has derived his own erudition. Hence we 
are not astonished to find him imagining a “ prehistoric ” 
immigration of Semites into the Nile Valley, a Semitic basis 
for the Egyptian language, a much abbreviated chronology, 
and a rather fantastic arrangement of the reigns of certain 
monarchs like the Mentuhoteps and the family of the 
Thothmes. In the last two instances his '^garies have 
been corrected by discoveries made since his book was 
written, and in the others Egyptologists will know with 
how many grains of salt they are to take his ‘ Berlinisms.’ 
Nor is the uninstructed reader likely to be led far astray 
by them if he will only collate them, as he should, with the 
published opinions of the greatest of living Egyptologists, 
M. Maspero. Subject to this caution, the book is to be in 
every way recommended. 

F. L. 


The Egyptian Heaven and Hell. By E. A. Wallis 
Budge. S vols. (Kegan Paul & Co., 1906.) 

Under this title Dr. Budge gives us two of the most 
curious of the documents that the Egyptians placed in their 
tombs in the belief that they would thus magically assist 
the passage of the dead through the Underworld. The first 
of these, which is generally called the Book of Am-Tuaty 
shows us- what was the* perhaps secret doctrine of the 
triumphant priesthood of Amen regarding the next world, 
and describes the journey of the solar bark during the hours 
of night, when it was supposed to traverse the same path 
that the dead would have to tread, and to be exposed to 
the dangers from which only the faithful could free them- 
selves by magical ceremonies. Here we see the dyinj^ 
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leaving the eartli and plunging into Amenti or 
hidden land,” wherein are pite of fire, huge eeipente, and 
lakes of boiling water of so sulphurous a stenoh that "birds 
fly away when they smell it.” Beside these obstacles, there 
was also the giant serpent Apep, who omsistently opposes 
the advance of the Sun ; but, with the assistance of Ids, 
the great goddess of magic, and other helps, the solar deity 
manages to pass from one division of Amenti to another 
until at last he unites himself with Kheper, the saered 
beetle, and emerges triumphant on the eastern horison, 
thence to run another daily course through che heavens. 
Yiet his coming into this hidden land is of vital importance 
to the dead. We may take it that the kings and higher 
initiates into the mysteries of Amen were supposed to be 
given a place in the Sun’s boat, where they sang praises 
, to him, constantly bathed in his light, fed on the offerings 
made to him, and perhaps were looked upon as mystically 
identified with him. But there were other less favoured 
dead already in Amenti, among whom the Sun passed, 
and the treatment of these differed widely. Some are 
represented as sunk in sleep, and without life until revivified 
by the Sun’s light, which they enjoy during the brief hour 
that he is with them, wailing sorrowfully as he departs. 
Others, again, are fed from the solar boat, which apparently 
forms their sole means of subsistence. But there are yet 
others who have in life proved themselves the enemies of 
Ba, who have blasphemed him, or who have merely been 
neglected by their descendants, and are therefore wandering 
about deprived of the sustenance they would otherwise get 
from the funereal offerings. These are 'judged' Ba, 
and are handed over to certain executioner gods, whom 
they are backed in pieces and othmwiae tortured until tb^ 
are finally annihilated. The upshot of tiie whdb was that, 
without the knowledge and the assistance that the priests 
of Amen-Ra Qoold give him, the life of the dead was but ol 
little worth. 

Side by aide with this, Br. Bodge puts the test knomi 
as "Book of the Gates,” which, in bis opcoioiii, WM 

.B.a.s. ISOS. as 
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vritten by tbe fdllowera of Osiris to bring their ideas of the 
next world into line with those already professed by the 
priesthood of Amen. Aooording to this, each region of 
tbe Underworld was marked off from the rest by gates, 
each of which was presided over by a warder appointed by 
Osiris, and it was necessary for the deceased to pronounce 
the name of this warder before he could pass through the 
gate. For the rest, there is no essential difference between 
the two different ways of describing the Underworld, the 
passage in both oases being made in a boat, the chief 
passenger in which was Afu-Ea or the dead Sun. But 
when half the journey was accomplished, according to the 
Book of Oates, the deceased had to undergo^the judgment 
of Osiris, which was a very different thing from the 
judgment of Ra, which we have seen casually pronounced 
in the Book of Am-Tuat. The soul of the dead is brought 
before Osiris and ‘weighed’ against the feather of truth, 
the test not being, as in the other case, his loyalty to Ea, 
but his observance of the moral law as set forth in what 
is generally called the Negative Confession. Hence, says 
Dr. Budge, we see that it was the worship of Osiris that 
first introduced moral ideas into the Egyptian religion, and 
this view is probably correct. Moreover, the reward of 
the righteous differs considerably in this book from that 
impliedly assigned to them in tbe stricter doctrine of Amen. 
In the Book of the Oates, the j ustified dead is introduced to 
the Sekhet-Aaru or Elysian Fields, where he spends his days 
ploughing, sowing, and reaping, in much the same manner 
that he had been accustomed to do upon earth. In both 
oases the wioked are tortured and finally annihilated in 
much the same fashion. 

The importance of th^ hooks for the histoiy of religions 
is immense. Although their central idea is less religious 
than magical, their olyeot being to compel rather than to 
persuade the snprapmundane powers, they contain, like moat 
magical books, many allusions to religions and beliefs that 
had passed away long before the Nineteenth Dynasty, under 
whidt Dr. Budge's examples were written. Hmice they 
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enftimne, as it were, some of the earliest i^dliglous oonoeptiolLS 
of the Egyptians, such as, for instance, the description of 
the '‘kingdom’ or hell of Seker, an early Egyptian god 
of the dead about whom we otherwise know ^rdly any- 
thing. But more important even than this is the light they 
throw upon the shape which Christianity first took on its 
introduction into Egypt, and upon the early heresies which 
we are accustomed to class together under the name of 
Gnosticism. As we learn from the discourse of Origen 
against Celsus, there were in the second century sects of 
Christians who believed that after death they would have 
toapass through gates guarded hy terrible powers, to whom 
the justified would have to address formulas which seem 
to be directly derived from thoso in the Book of Gates. 
Other documents tell us that the Manichaoans, a sect that 
in many parts of the world were able to contend with the 
Catholic Church on something like equal terms, also adopted 
the views of the Egyptians as to the solar bark and many 
of the incidents attending its passage throagh the night. 
As for the tortures of the wicked, it is not too much to 
say that most of the apocryphal writings of the first few 
centuries whifih describe them, owe nearly all their inspiration 
to the two books here given ; and thus it may be said that 
these last colour the eschatological views of all Christendom. 

Dr. Budge’s three volumes comprise the full hieroglyphic 
texts of the two books in question, a summary of one of 
them made in very ancient times, and full translations 
of both, together with reproductions of the curious vignettes 
or pictures with which they were originally illustrated. 
Dr. Budge’s name is a guarantee for the scholarly exeoutioa 
of the work, the publication of which confers a benefit upon 
edenoe that will before long be ^predated at its proper 
value. 


F. L. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(April, May, June, 1906.) 


l. General Meetings or the Royal Asiatic Society. 

April lO/A, 1906. — Sir Charles Lyall, VLe-Preskleiit, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society 

Major Sir H. McMahon, K.C.I.E., 

Rev. Walter Stapleton, 

Mr. Fritz V. Holm, 

Professor H. C. Norman, 

Babu Brajo Sundar Sannyal, 

Mr. Ananda £. Coomaraswamy. 

Major Yost read a paper on “ Eapilavastu.” A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Fleet, Dr. Hocy, Dr. Grierson, and 
Mr. Yusuf Ali took part. 

ANNIVEESARY MEETING. 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 8th, 1906, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society > 

Mr. D. L. McCarrison, 

Mr. Fritz Erenkow. 

,The Report of the Council lor the year 1906 waa 

re(|^ hy the Secretary. 
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Beport of the Council foe the Year 1905. 

The Gotmcil regret to report the loss by death of the 

following fifteen members : — 

Mr. E. M. Bowden, 

Lieut.-Col. Wilberforce Clarke, 

Rev. J. N. Cushing, 

Sir M. E. Grant DufE, 

Rev. Dr. John Edkins, 

Major A. S. Faulkner, 

Mr. C. W. Kynnersley, 

Mr. F. "W. Madden, 

Miss Manning, 

Sir William Muir, 

Professor C. K. Niemann, 

Professor Jules Oppert, 

Mr. R. D. Sassoon, 

Mr. R. C. Stevenson, 

Mr. W. Strachey, 

and by retirement of the following twenty-seven members : — 

Mr. Luxman Arya, 

Mr. L. B. Ashburuer, 

Mr. H. R. Basu, 

Sir Steuart Bayley, 

Mrs. Bendall, 

M. E. Blochet, 

Mrs. Ole Bull, 

Prince Boris Chakhovsky, 

Mr. G. R. Dampier, 

Mr. H. y. JDavids, 

Mr. G. P. Devey, 

Professor Arthur M. Edwards, 

Mr. W. Fyf^ 

Mr. H. Haddad, 

Mr. A. y. R. Iyer, 

Mr. £. A. Khan, 
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Col. Sir H. E. MacCnllnnv 
Mr. E. S. Meium, 

Mr, K. K. Nayer, 

Mr. L. H. Proud, 

Mdme. Z. A. Ragozin, 

Mr. D. J. Rankin, 

Mr. Ehaja Ehan Sahib, 

Major W. H. Salmon, 

Mr. G. F. Sheppard, 

Mr. Irach Sorabji, 

Mr. N. B. Vakil. 

* ThC' following forty new members have been elected during 

the year : — 

Mr. S. Ramanath Aiyar, 

Mr. Z. Gauhar Ali, 

Dr. I). Anderson-Berrv, 

Mr Muhamcd Badr, 

Mr. R. R. Bugtani, 

Mr. Vireudrunath Chattopadhyay, 

Mr. E. Colston, 

Mr. Wilson Crewdson, 

Mr. Jogindranath Das, 

Mr. £. Edwards, 

Col. R. Elias, 

Sir Charles Eliot, 

Sheikh Abul Fazl, 

Mr. Jyotiah Chandra Ghose, 

Miss Winifred Gray, 

Mr. Ganga Prasad Gupta, 

Mr. Arthur Hetherington, 

Mr. Mir Musharaf ul Huk, 

Mr. Syed Asghar dosain, 

Mr. Bijaya Chandra Maznmdar, 

Mr. £. M. Modi, 

Mr. Ruatam J. J. Modi, 

Mr. Tuaiif 1. Mnlla, 

Mr. W. H. NichoUa, 
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Mr. F. Handymaa Parker, 

Mr. F. G. Petersen, 

Mr. Henry Proctor, 

Mr. T. M. Bangacharya, 

Mr. Josepli Nadin Bawson, 

Mr. H. A. Bose, 

Dr. F. Otto Schrader, 

Mr. Janies W. Sharpe, 

Mr. G. F. A. Stevens, 

Dr. James W. Thirtle, 

Mr. Jain Vaidya, 

Mr. Gauri Datta Misra Yidyabhusana, 

Dr. J. P. Vogel, 

Mr. G. C. Whitworth, 

Mr. B. Mohamed Yahya, 

Mr. Mohamed Yunus. 

There is a decrease therefore of two in the number of 
members. 

Five additional Libraries or Societies have subscribed 
during the year, and none have withdrawn, so that the 
total of all classes of contributors is increased by three. 

The amount received in subscriptions was less than in 
1904, and it is noticeable that a decrease under this head 
has been steadily progressive during the last four years, 
and this is to be accounted for by a smaller proportion of 
Besident to Non-Beaident Members. The number of the 
fomer has fallen from 103 in 1903 to 86 in 1905. But 
oompensation is found in a larger sale of the Journal, which 
during the year has realued £46 more than in 1904, and 
£67 more than during 1900. This is an indication of 
inoteaaed appreciation of ^e value of the Journal, which 
the Oouncil regard iriHi omuiderable satisfaction, showing 
M it does that tin ehancter of the oommunioations 
pmUished in it ii 

On the uqpenditwe £de then is nothing abnormal, except 
that the aoooonts ahenr a donation cl £10 10s. towards the 
0(wt of publication «l tlm amr Pall Diotionaiy by Ptofeaa^ 
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Ehys Davids, being the first of ten soeh soms to be paid 
annually by tbe Sodely. 

In coni»ction with the Oriental Trandation Fund, the 
sedbnd volume of the late Mr. Watters’ “Travels of Yuan 
Chwang” has been published during the year, forming 
voh XV of this series. Vol. xvi has also been published, 
** The Lawa’ih of Jam!,’’ a facsimile of text and translation, 
edited by Mr. Whinfield, who has himself borne the cost 
of its production. The Council record their thanks to 
Mr. Whinfield for this contribution to the series. 

Another volume has been accepted, and is in course of 
pwparation by Mr. L. D. Barnett. The work is the 

Antagado-dasao, the eighth Anga of the Jain Scriptural 
Canon.” It will, it is hoped, be soon ready for press. 

The Society’s Public School Gold Medal for 1905 was 
awarded to Mr. E. W. Homer, of Eton College, for the best 
essay on “The Life and Times of Ronjit Singh.” It was 
presented to the successful competitor by Mr. Brodrick, 
the Secretary of State for India, and a full report of the 
proceedings appeared in the Society’s Journal, pp. 607-612 
of the volume for 1905. 

A new rule was adopted at a special meeting of the 
Society on December 12th, instituting the office of Honorary 
Vice-President, and Sir M. E. Grant Duff and Major- 
General Sir Frederick J. Goldsmid were at once elected. 

By a resolution of Council in December last, a Committee 
was appointed to examine the Rules and Byelaws of the 
Society with a view to revision. The Committee have since 
then been engaged on the revision, but have not yet iwadA 
their report. 

Professor Rhys Davids, having been appointed to the Chair 
of Comparative Religions at the IJniversity of Manchester, 
resigned daring the year his position as Secretary to the 
Society, which he had held for eighteen years. 
appreciation of the valuable services he had rendered to the 
Sod^ for so aoany years was exinesaed by the menlbers of 
the Society at the hist Anniversary Meeting on May Itth, 
19 ^^ 01 ^ at a latw meeting on DeoemW 
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k iortiier testiizKwial good-^riU /and al thanlrw for fci» 
aervices was given to him, with- a poilxait (rf himadf p^^tH 
bj Mr. laor Gatty. An account of the proceedings will 
be found in the Journal for April, 1906. 

Miss Hughes was appointed Secretaiy to the Society in 
March, 1905. 

During the year the Society has lost two of its Honorary 
Mmbers, the £ev. Dr. Edkins and Professor Jules Oppert. 
A full account of their life and valuable work will be found 
in the Journal for January, 1906. The Coimcil propose in 
their place the election of 

Sir Ernest Satow, 

Professor E.en4 Basset. 

This year, under the rules of the Society, Dr. Thornton 
and Sir Ita 3 rmoud West retire from the office of Vice- 
President. The Council recommend their re-election. 

The Council have heard with great regret, which they are 
sure will be shared by the members generally, that Dr. Cust 
finds it necessary on account of his health to resign the 
office of Honorary Secretary, which he has held for twenty- 
seven years, and his Vico- Presidentship. It is proposed, 
as a slight recognition of the valuable services he has so long 
and continuously devoted to the Society, that he be elected 
an Honorary Vice-President. 

Under rule 43 the following members of the Council 
retire, viz. : — Mr. Frazer, Dr. Gaster, Colonel Jacob, Professor 
Bapson, and Mr. Wollaston, two only of whom are re-eligible. 

The Council recommend the election of 
Dr. Hoemle, 

Mr. Hoey, 

Professor Neill, 

Profesadt Rapson, 
llr. Wollaston. 

The Council alia feoommend the re-eleotion of 

Mr. JameptlLwaiedy as Honorary JVsomrrr and 
Dr. Codringtaii M Honorary LibraritM. 

TSui nmal eteteWjlNlui eooounts is laid on the taUe. 
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The Coandl recommend that a vote of thanks should be 
passed to the Auditors, Mr. f rvine, auditor for the Council,, 
and hfr. E. T. Sturdy and Sir Frederick Cunnhi^ham, for 
th% Society. 

Professor Margoliouth : My lords, ladies, and gentle- 
men, — I have great pleasure in moving the adoption of the 
Society’s Report. The gentleman who occupied this position 
last year expressed the hope that our numbers would increase. 
We find to-day that there has been a decrease of two, but 
I trust we are only retiring to make a forward spring. If 
-vae cc^paxe the numbers of similar societies abroad, we have 
no great cause for complaint. The French Oriental Society 
numbers 240 members, the American Society 270, the 
German Society about 400 — ^largely supplemented, it must 
be observed, by English and American members — ^and the 
Royal Asiatic Society has a membership of about 500. We 
are therefore a good deal ahead, but not to the extent 
which the interests of Great Britain in the East would 
render likely. I hope that there will bo a further increase 
in the future. When compared with other learned societies 
we arc not quite at the bottom : the Mathematical Society 
has 270 members — about half our number ; the Astronomical 
Society has 709; the Hellenic Society 870; the Geological 
Society 930 ; the Chemical Society 2,750. We have a long 
way to make up to be equal with some of them. What we 
must do is to prove, if we can, that the studies we pursue 
are as important to mankind as those of other societies— as 
valuable as chemistry’, as fascinating os astronomy, and aa 
refining as Hellenic studies. Then our memberdiip ought 
to rise to four or five figures. 

With regard to the members ye have lost death 
year, tributes have been paid to their memory and work iit 
our Journal, but I should like to mention one or two tiamna- 
Protfessor Jules Oppert was closely connected with the ezploit- 
of which this Society is prouder than of any other— the 
interpretatkni of the cuneiform insanptknu. Sir WtUiMA 
l^uia was accorded the Society's Gold Medal. 
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Those who have joined us during the year have brought 
considerable strength. As an old fellow-student I welcome 
in particular the accession of Sir Charles Elliot, well known 
as an authority on East Africa, on Turkey, where he resided 
in the service of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, and on 
Oriental religion. 

Then as to the budget. We know that «rith charitable 
or religious societies it is considered that they are not doing 
their work efficiently unless they are in debt. This does 
not apply to learned societies. We need make no attempt 
to hush up our balance. It has been pointed out that it 
is due to the additional sales of the “Journal”; tljis 
proves that non-members of the Society find that it contains 
valuable matter and desire to purchase it. one time, 
when the JEngliah Historical Review was not getting on 
well, its editors resorted to the expedient of asking 
Mr. Gladstone to write an article for it. We have not as 
yet done anything like that, though we might be gratified 
to get articles by leading statesmen. Those who are re- 
sponsible for what appears in the Journal have to see that 
in the interests of learning no genuine contribution shall 
be excluded, but no spurious one is admitted. It is some- 
times difficult to decide these points, but it is probable that 
our “ Journal ” has maintained a standard equal to the 
Journals of other societies and academies dealing with the 
literature of the East. Some communications have opened 
out unexplored fields ; others carry on exploration in these 
directions as well as in those fields that are fairly well 
worked, where they fill in gaps. Looking through the list 
of contributions we find that the field covered is wide with 
regard to subjects, \x>untries, and epochs of time. The 
special funds of the Society have also been employed in the 
publioation of works whicn will be found to be furthering 
the objects for which they were started. It gives me much 
pleasure to move the adoption of the Report. 

Mk. a . Berkiboale Keith : In seconding the adoption of 
the Rq>ort I wish I could feel satisfied with the expUnation 
offered by the learned mover with regard to the diminutaon 
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in the number of our members. It seems to me to be 
a serious question that the number of resident members 
should hare decreased to 86. We are, no doubt, not fair 
jddges of our own work, but the increase in the sales of the 
''Jourual” proves conclusively that it maintains its high 
character and is valued by outsiders. But for one or two 
causes, or pei^haps from both combined, those who might 
become members of the Society are not attracted to it. 
Professor Macdonell, in a lecture given here recently, showed 
the disadvantages under which Oriental studies laboiir. 
Candidates for the Indian Civil Service are no longer 
required to take Sanskrit f'^r the Final Examination, and 
it is not surprising, therefore, that few members of the 
service take up such studies in India. Now, it must be 
admitted that all men would not cure to do scientific work 
in Indian subjects, but there remain some who would and 
who have already done research work in Classics. If these 
men once had a start by even one year’s teaching in 
Sanskrit, the results, if not great, would at least be valuable. 
Their interest would be aroused and in some cases good work 
would follow. It seems to me, therefore, that every candidate 
for the Indian Civil Service should take up Sanskrit, or if he 
is going to Burma, Pali. I am well aware that Governments 
are not moved by pure reason, but the case for the inclusion 
of Sanskrit or Pali in the Final Examination is so strong 
that if it were represented b}' the President and Council of 
our Society, it would, I think, move even the India Office. 

If not, however, would it not be possible to bring the 
Royal Asiatic Society to the notice of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service P At present few, if any, of them know 
of our existence. In this respect I should Uke, if I may, to 
make two suggestions. In the %8t place, stops should be 
takmi to impress upon probationers the advantages that 
would accrue to them and to India through the study ol 
Sanskrit, and the resulting sympathy with and understanding 
of Indian life and ideas. At present l.fear that their 
tofushers do not realise the duty of encouraging such itmtiiftf 
I knoir of a teachmr of Indian law in one of our Uxuremltifla 
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who, on being asked by a probationer what optional subject 
he should take up, replied to the suggestion that Sanskrit 
might be useful by a denunciation of that language as qxiite 
dead and wholly unprofitable. In the second place, W 
should bring to their notice the desirability of their 
associating themselves with the Boyal Asiatic Society, and 
perhaps it could be arranged to admit Indian Civil Service 
probationers as members at a subscription of one guinea 
a year. 

Further, would it not be well to bring the Royal Asiatic 
Society to the notice of all existing members of the Indian 
Civil Service by sending out a circular to everyone now "in 
the Service in India or at home. Many may #i)t know of 
the Society, and some at least might like to join. 

With a view to increase the number of resident members, 
it might be considered whether it would not be possible to 
alter the hour of meeting. Four o’clock in the afternoon 
is an inconvenient time for those engaged in official or other 
business. A meeting at that hour breaks up the afternoon, 
and the tendency in other Societies is to transfer the hour of 
meeting to the evening. Some Societies have gone further 
and have instituted monthly dinners, after which a lecture is 
given. It may be thought to be beneath the dignity of the 
Royal Asiatic Society to adopt methods which tend towards 
popularity, but such methods might perhaps do good to the 
cause of Indian studies. 

I feel that in seconding the adoption of the Report I am 
only anticipating the wishes of the members present in 
expressing on my own behalf and on behalf of all those who 
use the Library the great appreciation which we feel for the 
kind and tsfficient assistance rendered by our Secretary, who 
performs her duties in a most admirable manner. 

Sir Raymond West: With reference to observatioiiB 
which have been made as to the extent to which the Society 
is known in India, evcfryono must be aware that the membmrs 
of the Indian Ghril Service are not ignorant of our existence. 
I was in India thirty-six years ; from first to last I knew 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and became a member it 
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at an early period alter ^tiring from the service. All 
members of the Society here are aware, of course, that it 
is impossible for distant members to attend the meeting^, 
bht there is no necessity to press the ftlfl-imw cf the Society 
on the Indian Civil Service. If it should be thought 
desirable, I see no objection to a special appeal being made. 
But I do not think the Society is going down. The reason 
why resident members have decreased may perhaps be found 
in the rule made some years ago giving easier terms con* 
nected with the use of the library. 

With regard to the Oriental studies at Oxford and 
Ciumbridgc, I may say that I take an active pari in the 
studies of probationers at Cambridge, and X can assure the 
members of the Society that it is not the case that the 
attractions of Sanskrit and Arabic have not been brought 
to their notice. My lamented friend Professor Bendall wiis 
active; Professor Browme is very active, and in so fur as 
students have a taste for Oriental studies ample encourage* 
ment is given. It is only men with special linguistic 
tendencies who take up Sanskrit with proht in additipn 
to the vernacular they arc obliged to Icam. A few do take 
Sanskrit, and their numbers probably might be increased. 
If pressure is brought to bear loss of time is often involved; 
the work is not done seriously, and it is dropped when the 
man reaches India. It takc.s time which should be devoted 
to matters of absolute necessity. Offer encouragement to 
students, by all means ; but do not put on such pressure 
us will divert a man’s attention from the matters that 
interest him. I have every confidence in the success of 
the Society; there are oscillations in every Society. We 
have this last year lost by death a rather greater number 
lh«n usual ; gape must be filled up* We shall go on 
prospering as in the post If members would take trouble 
to b^g the claims of the Society before their friends, #a 
should get new members who would not only pay their 
subscriptions, but who would add intellectual strength to the 
Society. The translatums and other pnhlicationa cl 
Solely this year will do valuabLe service. ^ 
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Lord Beat : Before I refer to the Beport of our Society 
for the past year I haye to mention that the Sooietjr’s Gold 
Medal has b^n awarded to Dr. G. TJ. Pope, the well-known 
Tamil scholar, and the Public Schools Medal this year 
to Bugby for the first time, and is awarded to Mr. Nalder. 

As already pointed out, we have lost this year a great 
number of members by death. To most of thfem allusion has 
been made on previous occasions at our meetmgs, and I shall 
not go through the entire list to-day, but I must mention 
one or two names. 

In Sir William Muir the Society has lost a member who 
was both President and Gold Medallist ; his life wus 
remarkable for its varied achievements, and 1|^ works on 
Islamic history, particularly the “Life of Mahomet,” are 
of special importance and value. 

The loss of Professor Jules Oppert removes a commanding 
figure among Orientalists ; he was, indeed, the Nestor of 
Assyriology. He was one of the earliest students of Zend 
and of the cuneiform inscriptions, and he received the reward 
of naturalisation in France for his services to Assyriology. 
He was an Honorary Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
from 1881 ; he founded the Rerue d* Assyriologie, and was 
a permanent contributor to the Journal Asiatique. 

Dr. Edkins, one of the founders of the North China Branch 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society, was an Honorary Member of 
our Society, and his Mandarin Grammar is one of the best 
books on the Chinese language. 

There is one name which I greatly regret to have to add 
to the list of our losses by death, that of Professor Bendall, 
of Cambridge. This is the first occasion on which Professor 
Bendall has not been in our midst. There is hardly any- 
thing which I pan add to the admirable obituary notice which 
has appeared in the “Journal,” written by his friend, and, 
1 am glad to say, suooessor. Professor Bapson. You will 
there find a reoord of his many and varied activities. 
Prolessw Bmdall was a Sanskrit sdiolar, and more ; he was 
a typioal edholar of extraordinary versatility. We'dee|dy 
reg^ that his Compendium of Buddhist Doctrine was^not 
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further advanced. He was an ideal teacher ; he knew how 
to inspire his students with enthusiasm for the subject 
taught. He considered himself their frimid, gidde, almost 
colleague, as well as teacher. His loss to Oambridge is 
exceptional. His passionate love of music showed the 
artistic side of his wonderf'dly well endowed nature. 
Professor BendaH’s memory will ever be held in honour 
and reverence in our Society. 

I wish to pay a tribute of great respect to Dr. Oust in 
regretting his absence to-day. He has been associated with 
the Society for many years and has always shown the 
greatest interest in its work. He never failed to stimulate 
us by his advice with regard to the deyelopmeut of the 
Society. 

It is with great pleasure that I allude to the excellence of 
our “ Journal,” and to the w’ay in which it holds its own 
among other similar publications. It is the representative 
of the Soi'iety in the w'orld of Orientalists everywhere. 
During the last year no subject has been loosely handled in 
its pages, and its success shows that although the number of 
members has dwindled to some small extent the number, 
and especially the quality, of those who contribute to the 
Journal ” cannot be said to be on the down grade. 
I should like to cull attention to the articles by Professor 
Mills, of Oxford, on the Pahlavi Texts of the Tosnu. Hiey 
are especially valuable as it is now recognised that no further 
labour upon the Avesta of on exhaustive nature can be 
attempted until all the Pahlavi texts have been treated in 
a similar way. Indian Epigraphy is represented by five 
articles of great interest written by Dr. Fleet, Major Voe^ 
and Professor Eielhom. The ** Journal ” of 1905 ie repre- 
eentativc of the various interests cl the East, and not un^y 
partial to any section. The Arabic articles from the pen ol 
Ptnfessor Margoliouth, of Oxford, are of great value to 
acholara: Persian is represented by Proleesor Browne, ol 
Oambri^gie, whose knowle^ of Persian poetry is unrivaUed* 
He has dealt with the lives and writinga of taro hitherto 
]it|^known poets. Numismatios, we ate glad to mm^ find 
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a place in the Journal”; three articles on this subject are 
contributed, one by Professor Bapson, whose reputation aa 
a numismatist is equal to his reputation as a Sanskritis^. 
Dr. Hoemle and Professor Takakusu elucidate some vezM 
problmns of chronology and history, and in Colonel Gerini’s 
article on Indo-China we have a valuable conladbution to our 
knowledge of a field perhaps the least explored. We await 
with interest his* long promised monograph on “ Researches 
in Ptolemy’s Geography.” The Notices of Books form a 
feature in our “Journal” which is much appreciated by 
members. 

There is only one more subject to which I shall refef^ 
On various occasions we have had opportunities ^ criticising 
the neglect of Oriental studies by the Government and its 
want of encouragement to candidates for the public service 
with regard to the study of Oriental languages. The 
result is that only a limited number of students avail 
themselves of the opportunities that alreadj’’ exist. We 
cannot complain of the dearth of teachers, for there are 
always eminent scholars ready to fill the chairs the moment 
there is a demand for any particidar branch of Oriental 
learning. But it is the demand which fails. With regard 
to the importance of Tibetan, until recently there was no 
Chair of Tibetan, but as soon as the need arose the gap 
could be filled. There are competent scholars who are 
prepared to give the ripe results of a lifelong study to fill 
Chairs, and to devote themselves to their students as occasion 
arises. You will be pleased to hoar that meetings have bemi 
held of representatives of various societies interested in the 
development of Oriental learning, of Eastern trade, and of 
OUT rdatioois with the East, and it is proposed that a united 
effort should be made to approach the Government in order 
to point out how they could stimulate Oriental studies in 
various directions. many Government departments a 
proper appreeiatian t>f Oriental knowledge would create 
a improvenffnt, so without it in the long run we shall 
hot he able to hold the position which our great Oriental 
empire i m poses on us. Unless our officers are trainqidtas 
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Colonial powers, the outlook is serious. Surriy we 
who are tiie inheritors of a vast Eastern empire cannot do 
less than show ourselves equal to the responsibility which 
o^ ancestors have laid upon us to consolidate this great 
empire. I have much pleasure in putting the adoption of 
the Report. 

We will now proceed to elect two Honorary Members. 
It is proposed that Sir Ernest Satow, our Mkuster to China, 
should succeed Dr. Edkins, one distinguished Chinese 
scholar thus succeeding another. In the place of Professor 
Oppert it is proposed to elect Professor Ben4 Basset, 
whose merits arc so gener...lly recognised that I need not 
enumerate them. 

(The Report was carried unanimously.) 

Before I sit doum I should like to express on behalf of the 
Society our best thanks to Miss Hughes for the admirable 
way in which during her tenure of office she has fulfilled all 
the expectations raised by her election. 


June 19t//, 1906. — Lord Reuy, President, in the Chair. 

Pke8e>tation of the SodEi'Y’s Tkiexniai. Gold Medal 
TO Dr. G. U. Pope, \nd of the Public StmooL Gk>LD 
Medal to Mr. L. F. Nai.der, of Rugby. 

Lord Reay : Ladies and gentlemen, — I shall reserve any 
imnarks on to-day’s interesting ceremony until the end, when 
I shall have the pleasure of moving a vote of thanks to the 
Secretary of State for India. I will now simply invite him 
to give to Dr. Pope the medal w'hich the Royal Asiatio 
Society present every three years to the most distinguiahed 
Orientalist, and also the Public Sobools medal given »""»i*^ly 
by the Society for the best historical essay on an 
subject, and which has this year been obtained by Mr. HaldWi 
of Bogby. I may oengntulate Dr. Pope and Mr. NaldoF 
that they will be the recipients of these ooveted medals at thi 

of 10 & MftKAlAl* Rfirf llatMOIllI M 

Bight Honou rab le friend Mr. Morley. 1 am <|iite mhh tWi 
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in after years my young friend Mr. Nalder will look back 
upon this function as one of the most interesting and 
pleasant events in what we hope will be a most successful 
career. 

Mr. Morley ; Ladies and gentlemen, — It is not necessary 
forme to>day to say anything about the Royal Asiatic Society. 
I am, perhaps, the person least qualified to expatiate on that 
topic. I understand the object of the Society — an object in 
which it has succeeded — is to collect knowledge of Eastern 
literature, thought, and archaeology. Your “ Journal ” is 
regarded throughout the Empire, throughout the world in 
fact, as a tangible and continuous record of the discoveridb 
that have been made in these various branchesaof Eastern 
knowledge. 

The medal I have first to present is awarded as a tribute 
to Dr. Pope in recognition of his distinguished serA’ices. 
I for one am always delighted — perhaps because I am 
approaching that class — to pay tribute to a veteran in the 
walks of thought and knowledge. Dr. Pope may regard 
to-day’s proceedings and the recognition of his work by this 
distinguished and most competent Society as, in some senses, 
the crown of his long career. It is true that the real crown 
of knowledge is its acquisition, and that he has enjoyed to 
the full for long years. It is not necessary for me to go 
through all that he has done. I am not competent even to 
pronounce the names in the long list of books of which he is 
the author. He must have gone through what might be 
called great masses of drudgery — I mean grammars and 
vocabularies ; the young recipient of the other medal to-day 
will probably realise this acotely^ Dr. Pope’s researches in 
Tamil, Telugu, and the dialects of Southern India are well 
known to all who are oemoerned in that field of literature and 
action. He has not only been a most industrious 8ch<dar 
through the numy years of a happily long life, but he has 
thrown his life and facultiee into a most sympathetio and 
admiring interoouree with whose whom we call backward 
peoflaa among wholn his lot was oast For tkose who are 
respaBaftis for the government of States there are tfro 
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yiewB — suppose no one will dilute it — of the work of 
missionaries. Whether we sympathise or do not sympathise 
with their immediate designs, whether we bcueve or do 
not believe them to be permanently fruitful, missionaries 
from old times — I am thinking particularly of the Jesuit 
missionaries in China — have performed great ling^stio 
services, and have added vastly to our knowledge of back* 
ward races and peoples. 

Dr. Pope’s services have added permanently to our know* 
ledge of the languages of Southern India. Perhaps the 
culminating effort of hi< literary career has been the pro* 
chiction of the text and a translation of the work of one 
whom he calls a Suivite saint, who gave uttcrai>«e to the 
deepest devotional thoughts of his community. What 
delights me is to know how he speaks of the book and of 
the saint. Dr. Pope refers to him in the sympathetic and 
admiring language which one good man ought always to 
use towards another, whatever his dialect. It adds to the 
pleasure I feel in being the humble performer in presenting 
this gold medal to him. 

Dr. Pope, it is with great pleasure that, on behalf of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, I have the honour to present you with 
this medal, given, os Lord Reay has told us, every three 
years to the most distinguished Orientalist of the day. It 
was awarded to Sir liVilliam hluir, a man of the highest 
distinction. All my friends of the Indian Civil Service 
speak of him as a most able administrator, yet he found time 
and possessed the intellect to perfect and extend scholarship, 
and he ofterwaids became Principal of the Universi^ of 
Rdinburgh. Your walk in life has been different from that of 
Sir William Muir, but you will take tliis medal as a marie 
of our honour for you and for your services. 

Now I must turn from the veteran to the tyro. I do not 
think that it is quite accidental that the priae has gone tQ 
Bugby this year. 1 cannot forget that of all Public Schodi 
Rugby, under the admirable inspirataon of Dr. AmoM, fnp' 
the first sdiool in which history was taught in that gpuit it 
we pursue it to-day. Mr. Nakler is only p s fiaw thff 
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a Bugbeian tradition by signalising the fact that it has- 
iaained him in true historical study. 

When I was a boy at school at Cheltenham — it seems 
a hmidred years ago— we had admirable history lectures an)| 
classes, but I do not remember that we ever wrote prize 
essays. I know I did not. I once wrote what I wished to 
be a prize poem, but it was not successful. However, the 
Head Master said to me, “ I am glad that you composed that 
poem, because it shows all the elements of a sound prose 
style.” I was woimded at the time by his remark, but I was 
cute enough to perceive its true significance. But although 
it was an extinguisher it was also an incentive. 

I have had the pleasure of reading Mr. Nijjder’s prize 
essay on Hyder Ali. I may say, even in his presence, that 
it shows great intelligence. I was struck by the promise of 
historical grasp, by the search for historical parallels, and by 
the aptitude of language. He draws a parallel between 
Hyder Ali and Frederick the Great. He compares the 
dominions of Frederick — the dominions Frederick appro- 
priated, Silesia — with the dominions of Tipoo, which I rather 
think we appropriated. He reminds me in the essay of 
a saying of Napoleon’s, “ This old Europe bores me.” I think 
he made Tipoo a citizen, Citoj’en Tipoo. I suppose it is 
some similar feeling to this which makes some of our friends 
reproach us for thinking too parochially, for not being 
sufficiently ‘bored’ with our own old and narrow little 
Europe, for not being ready enough to extend over the vast 
field which lies under the British flag. 

The Royal Asiatic Society does well in giving this medal 
The object it has in view of arousing an interest in Indian 
history is, I am sure, thoroughly well-timed ; because, say 
what you will, it is inevitable, if not now, certainly before 
long, that the pec^le of this country will interest themselves 
more constantly and more pressingly than they have hitherto 
done in India. Whether this w^ be an unmixed gain 
depends upon many things, but real gain certainly depends 
iqNm the people cl this Island acquiring a real knowledge of 
^ real conditions of Indian society. I hearpoUlaoalfrMni^ 
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of Vnine talking as if India, with all its vast Tariety of 
populatitm, were exactly like this country, and could bo 
dealt ^th* in the same way. It ought to be dealt with in the 
same spirit. It is a truism that India contains 'an mfinite 
Tariety of knowledge, every variety almost of thought, of 
belief, of social usage and conditions. Nothing is more 
important than that the people of this country who lead the 
mind of this country and who eventually decide on the policy 
on which India shall be governed should recognise that in 
India we have an excessively complex, diversified, and 
perplexing subject. Yoli may talk one day to a native 
gentleman w^o speaks as good English as you do, who talks 
with as much intelligence as you do of the tlsought, Mterature, 
and politics of modern Europe. Then, in Southern India — 
with which Dr. Pope is so intimately nequaintod — you have 
people who are not much more advanced than the tribes of 
Central Africa. It is not reasonable, and it may be 
dangerous, to forget this ononiious diversitj' of conditions. 

Sir Henrj’ Maine said that it was a pity that the social 
and political beliefs and usages of India hud been only 
superficially examined, and he himself made a powerful 
contribution to our knowledge of what lies at the bottom of 
those beliefs and usages. It is a matter for congratulation 
that we have still among us an authority in this respect who 
is not inferior to Sir Henry Maine ; I mean Sir Alfred LyalL 

India has been written and spoken about, as Ix>rd Cunson 
noticed the other day, by three first-class masters of En^iaih 
speech, Burke — he might have added Sheridan — Macaulay, 
and John Bright, that gp:vat and distinguished orator. Some 
of the finest and most striking passages in the Englidi 
tongue are to be found in the writings of these men 
concerning India. We can never understand the peefila 
until we are acquainted with their speculations in religion 
sand philosophy. Sir Henry Maine and Sir Alfred 
have reveal*^ something of the variations of belief and aoeia^ 
usage in India. I venture to make a present of thiarefisettoi^ 
to Mr. Nalder^he may perhaps make use of it in the Inliiio 
mastery in speculative b e li efs , in religion and Mwiol 
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usage, is the true key to history. I hope one day, if he has 
nothing better to do — I do not know what he is going to do 
— that he will take that task in hand. Mill's “History of 
India ” is getting out of date. Let him take the facts ^ 
Indian history, fertilise and expand them, and show their 
relation to our beliefs. This is a task of the first magnitude. 

I was reading the other day a book on India by a traveller 
who had been round India with the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The writer wondered whether the teaching and 
spread of English culture will be anything less superficial 
and transient than the pseudo-Hellenic culture which Alex- 
ander, or rather his generals, spread over Western Asia. 
It would be very discouraging if that were sfb but I am 
persuaded that it is as yet too soon to forecast with confidence 
the reciprocal effect of European thought and literature upon 
Indian usages and beliefs. We cannot forecast with con- 
fidence, but nothing but good can come of an endeavour, 
as in this essay — your object in this Society points the way — 
to promote a better understanding of one another. I know 
it is said that East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet. That may be so, but we shall not be in 
a hurry to believe it. Everyone now taking part in public, 
literary, or philosophical affairs would be slow to admit the 
conviction to his mind. The British rulers in India, it has 
been said — but it is not quite true — are like men who are 
bound to make their watches keep time in two longitudes at 
once. It is a difiicult task. You who belong to the Royal 
Asiatic Societ}'', and I in the way open to me, and men like 
Dr. Pope in their way, are trjdng to bring about the solution 
of a difficult problem. It may not be soluble, but then 
statesmen — do not mean only men in official life or 
Members of Parliament, but men who look to the wel&re of 
States— axe always dealing with insoluble problems. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to be here to-day, and 
I hope both the veteran and the tyro have enjoyed the 
prooeedings. 

Mb. R. W. Fkazbr: We all know the great Hteraxy 
adueTements of Dr. Pope, and it is thoefore fitting tlyit 
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tiUis Society should combine to recognise and crown these 
achievements by the highest award it can bestow on Oriental 
Bchohtrship. 

••His life-work has been to unravel the long-lost history of 
Uie life and thought of South India, of a race now to be 
found, in the words of the Dravidian scholar Caldwell,, 
“wherever money is to be made, wherever an apathetic 
people is willing to be pushed aside, there they swarm, these 
Tamils, the Greeks or Scotch of the East.” The language in 
which the Tamil ancient records are preserved is a language* 
of no ordinary difficulty- It is absolutely unintelligible to 
the ordinary Tamil student c f the vernacular. It is preserved 
in a style known as Classical Tamil or Straight Tamil as 
opposed to the Vernacular Tamil or Crooked Tamil of to-day. 
It abounds in the most complicated systems of metres, it is 
crowded with anomalies, full of obsolete words and forms, 
and archaic inflexions. The grandest period of this literature 
falls somewhere between the ninth and thirteenth centuries 
of our era. With the w'hole range of this extensive literature 
Dr. Pope is as intimately acquainted as are the ablest native 
scholars of South India, and to this knowledge he brings bis 
great powers of critical analysis. Within the last few years 
he has given us translations of some of the most important 
works of this period, so that now, in his own words, we can 
undertake “ a thorough scientific investigation of the historical 
foundation of South Indian beliefs.” 

He has not only given us these translations for purposes of 
research, but he has further enriched them with the most 
copious notes from the three great works of Jain or Buddhist 
origin, only recently published in Tamil, in Madras, and still 
untranslated. We therefore look stilt for much from the 
great storehouse of learning of ^r. Pope, for who else is to 
undertake the work, os he himself has truly said that “Tsmil 
scholarship is the direct road to poverty.” 

Kotwit^tanding this, Dr. Pope has devoted almost mxfy 
yean of his life to the study of this litenture and to 
critical examination. It has been the study of a naiwa*a 
liteiatarc> a study that is of the record of the best that n a t ioft- 
hiiT thought. 
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He has traced for us in that literature the early adven( of 
Aryan learning into South India, and the literary influence 
of the Jains and Buddhists; then the story of tho vehement 
disputes between the Jains, Buddhists, and Tamil teachers 
is told in his recent translation of the Manikka ya9agar, 
tmtil the revival of the ancient worship of the personal God 
Siva, leading to the building of the great temples of South 
India from about the tenth century, and the final disap- 
pearance of Buddhism and Jainism from the land. At the 
same time a new philosophy was growing up. 

The teachings of Sankara Acarya, the Karma Toga of 
Fatanjali with a theistic Sankya, all were united and form^ 
an eclectic school of philosophy for South In^a known as 
the Saiva Siddhanta, which deals with the nature of 
a personal God, the soul, and its bonds or Maya, which 
separate it from mystic union with the soul of all things. 

Of this Saiva Siddhanta philosophy, as set forth in the 
long poems of the fourteen Santana Gurus or Succession 
of Teachers, Dr. Pope is now almost the sole European 
exponent, and a textbook from him would be eagerly 
welcomed. As a true teacher or guru. Dr. Pope is 
reverenced not only hbre but in all Tamil land. His 
influence has been great, and the aflection felt for bim by 
his pupils is deep and lasting. 

We are here to recognise a life’s work of patient research 
and laborious scholarship, and I know that Dr. Pope will 
feel the honour deeper because it honours his beloved 
melodious Tamil, and will bring pride to that proud and 
sensitive people of South India, as well as to the many 
scholars and friends of Dr. Pope. 

Dr. Pope : It is not easy for me to speak on an occasion 
like this, and I do not jenow that I can do better than 
devdop t^e idea which has grown up ever more and more in 
my mind during all the 3’ears I have been engaged in work 
and studies connected with the Tamil people and their 
literature. It appears to me that the first step where 
a European race has one of a widely different chanseter 
■entrusted to its guardianship, and earnestly desires to im^^ 
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«1]| that it can to that other race, the T&rj &nt st^ 
must be for the Europeans to acquire such a knowledge 
of the language of their prot4g48 as shall brir^g them into 
-<[|ttitact with all that is best and highest in their speech* 
and thought. It is not enough for the EngUshman to talk 
common Tamil, he must be able to think and feel with the 
people, he must be able to understand and sympathise with 
their highest aspirations. Where they haye g^ne astray, 
if it be so, he must be able to follow out the reasonings which 
have led them astray, and to comprehend the truth that 
lies behind their suppcced errors. You most benefit any 
people bv finding out what is best in them and developing — 
sometimes it may be correcting — their ideas. Amongst the 
Tamil poopl)} it iS sale to say that very few Europeans who 
have sojourned among them have done this. Beschi wu one of 
these, but anyone who roads the wonderful Tembuvani which 
he composed, or caused to bo put together, must feel that in 
the mass of legend there accumulated he missed his way, and 
so failed to produce the full effect that his remarkable know* 
ledge of the people, their language, and their literature 
might have enabled him to produce. The great Tranquebar 
missionaries acquired an unpar^eled knowledge of the 
commonest forms of Tamil, but the chief result has been 
the formation of what may l>e styled a separate dialect-— 
the ‘ Christian Tamil.' Another great scholar was a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, Mr. Ellis. He, on the other 
hand, devoted himself almost exclusively to the cultivation 
of the highest native literature, and had scarcely any inter- 
course with the ordinary native. On the whole the resnlt 
has been that the great bulk of Europeans, official and 
missionary, have stood aloof very much from the highest life 
of the Tamil people. 

On the otW hand, chiefly through the influence ol that 
truly great man Dr. Alexander Duff, the great body' of 
missionaries has thrown itself with wonderful enea^ aad 
suooess into the work of imparling to the pupils in the' 
misskmary schools throughout all India cl a thxHPoagh EngBA 
ediMtion. The young men of India, seeing in this Hw hHlfk 
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road to Qovemment employment, and general success in ^e,. 
have thrown themselves into* English studies with marvellous 
enthusiasm. The general result has been that they^ have 
come to neglect and despise in many cases their owvi 
vernacular. In Madras the Free Church Christian College 
has given us some native scholars who have profited to the 
utmost by their English education, and have at the same 
time done very remarkable work in Tamil. To Dr. Miller 
and his colleagues South India owes very much ; but the 
tendency is to Europeanise the students and lead them 
altogether to neglect their own vernacular. What is wanted 
is a race of men who shall transfuse into Tamil all that th«y 
gain from their English studies. I am afrai^ that Tamil 
literature, though it has made notable advances* of late, is in 
danger of being put greatly in the background, in which 
case how arc the many millions of the Tamil people to share 
in the enlightenment of these favoured few? English and 
the vernacular must advance side by side, and it will be an 
evil day for the Tamil countr}' when its youth ceases to be 
proud of its own beautiful language, which is capable of 
expressing every variety of thought. It must be acknow- 
ledged that there is a wide chasm between Europeans and 
the Hindus of South India. This is not altogether — ^perhaps 
not mainly — the fault of the natives. It is true that the 
Hindu system of caste is a great barrier ; but of course the 
English themselves are a caste, and at many points prevent 
free intercourse of the races. It will probably never be 
possible, even if it were desirable, to effect the fusion of 
races; but the study of Tamil by all Europeans would do 
very much to bring them together and to enable them to 
oo*operate in works for the benefit of the people. It seems 
to me that every cam who ]ias work to do in the Tamil land 
should resolve to maalar its lang^uage, and this applies not to 
men only but to timir wives, who surely have their work 
to do in the laad*< 

There is an idwnliAance of books by means of which 
a thofoo^ kiMMlriMlge every kind of Tamil can be 
acquired. The ia not without its own pecu^ 
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fas(|iiation. It- must be acknowledged tiiat in no part of 
the world in any age have more able, zealoiis, eonsdentioas, 
and l%boziou8 men served their oonntry than those who in 
tK^ Indian civil and military services have sprat their Uvea. 

A great number of missionaries and teachers have labooned 
with both zeal and success in the Tamil land. 

Every department of the public service has been ably 
worked. Perhaps the time has now come when to all their 
other qualifications a thorough knowledge of the language 
and literature of the people may become something more 
than an accomplishment posssessed by a select few. If 
I«have been able in any way to help forward this desirable 
result I so^ll feel deeply thankful. 

Antagonispi mast be banished. The tendency to look 
down with ill-disguised contempt upon all that differs 
from preconceived notions must be overcome. Strange 
varieties of social and religious customs must be tolerated 
and construed in a kindly spirit if alien races are ever 
to come together for their good. Both Europeans and 
Tarailians have felt this to be bard and well-nigh impossible. 
This question of native languages is beset with difficulties. 
Englishmen who have to devote their energies to the most 
difficult work of carrying on the government of the vast 
multitudes of India cannot find time and opportunity for 
linguistic studies, and it is quite possible for a man to become 
BO absorbed in the study of language as to neglect the poeide 
who speak it. There have been some who could not see the 
wood for the trees. It is interesting to search out the Tamil 
roots; but the Tamil race, with its infinite wants, is 
of greater importance still. The study of languages is 
important ; but after all it is but a means to an end, and 
that rad is good government, rad the elevation ei the 
people themselves. Still, it must be asserted that the move 
a fosu makes himself acquainted with the thon^t of the 
pMple the greater will lx his opp ortu nity lor eouniang 
a benefiting effect upon it. In regard to the 
at native young men the matter aeema mnali ainflak. 
aa^ thoroughly they nndeiuttfnd Knglidb gr n aii i r llffil 
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be the store of ideas and good principles which the§ can 
diffuse ; but it will be a great mistake if they allow them- 
selves to become alienated from their people. They really 
know just so much as they are capable of transmitting in 
their own language to their own people. Thus with them 
Tamil study must go hand in hand with the acquisition of 
English. This has not always been the case. For those 
Europeans who in any capacity seek to be teachers of the 
people, it seems self-evident that the directest way, if they 
can only find it, to the heart of the people must be through 
their own mother tongue. My whole lifelong experience 
enables me to attest the truth. The love shown to rme 
by natives whom I have never seen has oft^ affected me 
very deeply. My efforts were feeble, my mistakes many, 
but they have clung to me as though I were their father, 
because I knew and to a certain extent understood their 
own speech. I feel therefore compelled to emphasize as 
much as I possibly can the advice that I give to all who 
desire to do good work in India, “ Learn the language, try 
to steep your mind in its idioms, to think in it, and to feel 
in it." 

The way in which I was led to make Tamil the main study 
of my life was peculiar. It was in the Oldham Street 
Wesleyan Chapel in Manchester. I was a schoolboy of 
13 years, and I had gone with a relative to hear a 
&r6well address from one highly esteemed, who was g^ing 
out as a missiouary to Madras. I remember the words 
which arrested my attention — “ I am going to Madras, 
where I shall have to minister in Tamil to a congregation 
of native converts." It was the first time, I think, that 
I had ever heard th^ word Tamil, and I said to myself, 
“When I have done with.school I also will go to Madras, and 
will learn TamiL" I kept my word, and have been learning 
Tamil ever sinoe ! ' Seventy-three years have passed sinoe 
that (to me) epodHsaaking missionary meeting. I shall 
never forget the fiml time that I met a Tamil man face to 
faoe» and spoke to ham. It was on board the gtand <dd 
Oreeaf*! dup^ in which I had sailed round die Gape to India. 
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It ^as somewhere in April, 1839. We had east anchor in 
the Madras Beads, as it was too late to enter the harbour 
that pigbA. I stood on deck, saw the distant lights, and 
M^dered what my new home had in store for me. Close 
beneath me I saw a catamaran, from which a tall stalwart 
native made his way over the bulwarks on to the deck. 

I shall never forget his appearance. He had on the scantiest 
possible garments, but on his head there was a little cooked 
hat of plaited palm-leavos, from the recesses of which he 
extracted a parcel of letters for the Captain and passengers. 
He looked’ as though he might have been Matthew Arnold’s 
“♦Merman” in search of his wife. When the packet was 
handed to ^he Captain he turned to me and said, “ You are 
not called t^e Pa.1dit for nothing, ask this Tamil man how 
fur the ship is lying out from the shore.” So after a few 
minutes of profound thought 1 looked the catamaran man in 
the face and said syllable by syllable in Tamil, “From the 
ship to the shore the distance how much P ” He looked at 
me with his big black bright eyes as if astonished to hear 
Tamil words from one that was evidently a ‘ gi^n ’ ; but 
he understood what I meant, and with a condescending smile 
he opened his mouth aud poured out a flood of soft*Bounding 
mysterious sounds of which I could make nothing. It was 
my first attempt to act as the interpreter. 

Even more vivid is to mo the recollection of the time when 
my tongue was loosed, and I first felt that I could think in 
Tamil as well as speak. It was one of those glorious 
evenings that one sometimes enjoys in South India. I had 
wandei^ out to the beautiful beach of St. Thom^, which 
adjoins Madras and is close to the native village of 
Mailapur, where the great poet TiruvaUaver wrote his 
htmous poem. The sun had jpst set, and tiie moonlight 
streaming over the sea where the noisy suif'Wavee ware 
hushed into a gentle murmur. A native school, handed 
a middle-aged teacher, was seated on the sand and 
reciting a lesson. I walked up and q>oke a few waada 
to the chikbmi, but the brahman stdiooltnaater, who p ar h an a 
oMfected that I was a m isri onar y, interposed with aiair wife 
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that were not simply contemptuous, but even blasphe^yous. 
I must say here, by the way, that this was the only time in 
all my life in which such a thing occurred to me. , I felt 
thoroughly angry, and denounced him as unworthy of'^is 
office, since he could show such an example to his pupils. 
From one thing to another I went on speaking of the grandeur 
of the creation ai'ound us, and how such an evening shoxild 
uplift and tranquillize our souls, and so I glided into a 
regular discourse. Meanwhile a crowd had assembled, and 
some questions were asked, to which I replied to the apparent 
satisfaction of the people. I had gone on in this way for 
something like an hour before it struck me that I had been 
talking Tamil all the while, and talking with jj^e people with 
perfect ease. I think I never felt so thankful in my .life ; 
for though I had been eleven months in the country, and 
had worked every day with a Munshi, and tried to talk with 
all manner of men, I had come to feel thoroughly discouraged, 
and had almost settled into the conviction that I should 
never be able to speak, think, and feel in an Oriental 
language. And now my tongue was loosed; I had taken 
the leap, and had got safe back to shore. I may add that 
I have never since felt any difficulty in saying in Tamil what 
I wanted to say. Before going on board ship I had taken 
some lessons from a returned missionary well known in his 
day (the Rev. Elijah Hoole), and had accumulated quite 
a Tamil library, containing a Tamil translation of the Bible, 
a prayer-book, and a hymnbook. So during the voyage I set 
myself the task of translating one of my sermons into Tamil, 
hoping to preach it on the first Sunday in Madras. I wrote 
it and re-wrote it; I have it still — ^it is a wonderful and 
mysterious document.^ However, when I arrived at Madras 
I got the Mission Mtinahi and read it over several times 
inth him, and on the Sunday morning I read it. In the 
vestry afterwards a.good <dd native Christian came up to me 
and said, as it was hiterineted to me : It is very nice to 
hear a young Bngliialiinan speak to us from the pulpit on 
his first Sunday in the country, but if there had been an 
hsterpoMter would it not have bemi better? ” I may say, by 
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the fray, that native congregations have oocasionaUy much to 
endure m this way. It is easy to mistake a word, and the 
school^ciuldren enjoy the joke. The first time I attempted 
atf *exposition without a written document 1 tried to unlold 
the parable of the Publican and the Pharisee. Now the 
Tamil word for tax differs from the word for a lion 1^ 
a single letter, and 1 accordingly explained ^at the publican 
was hated and feared because he was a collector of lions, 
which, as one of the congregation said afterwards, made it 
quite justifiable for the Pharisee to hold aloof from him. 
All Europeans in India have their language difficulties. 
It*is very much to be desir«;d that everyone going to India 
should get a good grammatical grounding in the language 
he yill have to tail. The first year a man spends in Ind^ 
is not favourable generally to the development of the energy 
of mind and body which the practical mastery of a now and 
strange language must necessarily require. Finally, there is 
one beautiful thing more than another for which I thank the 
good Providence that has guided me: it is that unity of 
purpose and energy of mind and body have been preserved 
well-nigh to the end. 

Dr. James (Headmaster of Rugby) : I have no wish to 
make a speech, but I desire to express my great pride and 
pleasure that one of my boys, a capable member of the Sixtii 
Form who has learned to read and think for himself, has 
been this year the recipient of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
gold medal for an historical essay on India. I should be 
a more unworthy and degenerate successor of Dr. Arnold 
even than I am if I did not think that history was one of the 
most important subjects that could be taught either at school 
or at the university, or made the study of a lifetime. And 
the history of England, of her Dependencies and Goloniei^ is 
one of the most important branchy of it : its ednoatioml 
value cannot be over-rated. I am amused when I see (as 
I saw the other day in a volume of essays cm trahung lor 
Army, whidi cmitained the usual tirade against pnhttlO 
sdiools) bow generally it is assumed that we teach aothiig 
ba|iolasaical history. Classical history has its vahiA. Tnli 
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cannot teach boys intelligently Greek and Latin bdbks 
mthout some knowledge of it, and it also has a valu^ in the 
light it sheds on our social problems of to-day. Bnt ^nglish 
history must have a prominent place ; and in feachbl^ 
English history for the last two or three centuries you must 
teach Indian history. No doubt if we wish to understand 
Indian history properly we must go back to the pre-English 
period ; but the teaching of this opens out a great vista and 
difficulties of time. The point I wish to emphasize, however, 
is that we cannot understand English history thoroughly 
unless that part relating to India is included. 

Many years ago, when I was Head Master of Bossall-»- 
it must be twenty-five years ago — it flashed a^oss me that 
few boys had a working knowledge of Indian history. 
I made up my mind (I taught history then ; of late years 
I have had to leave that to greater specialists than myself) 
to give a short series of lectures on Indian history. It 
was not an altogether easy matter to prepare the lectures. 
The authorities availablo then were not those of to-day. 
MUTs is the dullest of dull histories, and not altogether 
reliable. I bad the brilliant but somewhat inaccurate essays 
of Macaulay, and some magazine articles. The lectures 
may, for aught I know, have f^en flat, but they interested 
me at least, and taught me much ; and at any rate I felt 
that I had discharged a .duty to the school. If India is 
to be governed intelligently and with the sympathy of 
which we have heard so much of late, we must not be content 
to teach those whom we send out to govern India something 
of its history; we must know it ourselves, and we must 
teach it to the citizens of this country. India is often said 
to be only geographical expression,” and Mr. Morley 
has referred to this point ;« it is a country containing many 
distinot races, Imgvages, and religions. We must have 
some knowledge ef |ke history of these peoples if we are 
to govern and undeiatand them. We are, I think, walriTig 
advances in this diiMion. The Royal Asiatio Society is 
doing a great work in encouraging fresh literature on the 
snbjeot. Historin, books on travel, on social qoestu^s. 
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ap^ar almost week by week. There is that exoeillent series 
on the “Rulers of India/* and there are tl^e novels of 
Kipling a|id Mrs. Steel which teU. of the inner life of the 
people, t These are all great steps in advance. But there 
is one point which I must emphasize. If we are going to 
make the history of India, as that of any other country, 
known, if we are going to popularise it, we must make it 
interesting. Last time I had the pleasure of meeting 
Dr. Creighton, who was my contemporary at Oxford, we 
had a little controversy on Froude’s appointment as Lecturer 
on History at the University. Creighton said that it was 
i^thinkabie, that his inaccuracy and his partiality would 
do great narm. I ventured to press the other view, urging 
that, however ii<portant accuracy may be, the literary 
presentation of history is also of groat importance. The 
new feature of the present day literature on the subject is 
that it presents Indian history in an interesting manner to 
English minds, and not the least valuable part of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s work in this direction is the encouragement 
of the study of Indian history by the offer to public school 
boys of medals for historical essays on subjects connected 
with our great dependency. 

Lord Rkay : I have great pleasure in moving a most 
cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Morlcy for his presence here 
this afternoon, and for the very interesting speech he made, 
which we shall be glad to read again in our “ Journal " and 
consider carefully. 

To me it has been a great pleasure that our gold medal has 
been awarded to Dr. Pope, for one reason, among many, 
because .he is the representative of well>diTected missionary 
effort in India — effort planned on the basis of intimate 
knowledge of the people amon^ whcnn missionariea work. 
Speaking personally from my small experience, I am glad to 
think t^t my relations with missionaries, English, 

Irish, and American, in the Bombay Preaidem^ were alinq|ni 
moat cordial. It is also pleasant to see Hurt tiie petq^ 
of India recognise the di^tereatedneaa of tiie work ^ 
miyionaries. Hisrionariea can be friends of the peo|ilB aiiA 
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himdB of leuiung too. I sincerely congratulate Dr. I^|pe 
am lus work. He has declared this to be the first occasion on 
which he has received public testimony to the great work 
he has done ; it is an observation which must not be passed 
over. Speaking in the presence of a representative of the 
Government, I think that Government might on more 
occasions show its appreciation of disinterested work in the 
field of learning and philology. 

Turning to the other medal that has been presented this 
afternoon, I am always extremely pleased to see my yoimg 
countrymen show a desire to become acquainted with the 
history of India. As Mr. Morley has said — and he h%B 
g^ven a theme to Mr. Nalder (I could give hqja others, but 
I want him to think of this one) — I hope this is not the last 
essay we shall receive from him. I hope we may enrol him 
among the future historians of India. 

Sir William Hunter points out how the struggle between 
the East and the West during each successive period reflected 
the spirit of the times — military and territorial in the ancient 
world; military and religious in the middle ages; military 
and mercantile in the new Europe which then awoke; 
developing into the military', commercial, and political com- 
binations of the complex modem world. And he points 
out that in one sense we are the residuary legatee of an 
inheritance painfully amassed by Europe in Asia during the 
past four centuries. As such we have assumed an immense 
responsibility for the welfare of millions in our Indian 
Empire. Inscriptions, coins, and manuscripts discovered in 
late years, and the study of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian 
literature, have modified the views hitherto held of Indian 
history. ])r. Hoemle has contributed materially to this 
criticism as Philologicat S^oretaiy' to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and Numismatic Adviser to the Government of India. 
Br. Hoenile’s desorqptApn of the earlier history of India of 
the first three emjiise came as a surprise to those who were 
not familiar with this tAsesoroh. There is stiU a good deal of 
spade-work to be 4MW<aa is evident from the memorandum 
of <Dr. FltTTt Ttn th| HKwiid wdumeof the Oorpos In s cript a o mi m 
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Inf ioarum, wliioli will deal with, the so>oa^d Ehantshti and 
Brahmi inscriptions. Dr. Fleet has in the third volxune of 
the Qorovs, dealing with the Gnpta inscriptionak shown hOw 
Ihe dimcnlties peculiar to this work can be overcome. OUve 
established British influence in the delta of the Ganges, and 
Warren Hastings extended it across India to Bombay in the 
west and to Madras in the south. The further extensions 
down to the annexation of TTpper Burma by Lord DulEerin 
were the natural result of the policy of Clive and Warrmi 
Hastings. Ho education can be considered worthy of the 
name which does not tolte into account the development of 
British rule in India and the influence of that rule in the 
Eaat, as well as its reflex influence on British statesmanship. 
II.^.H. the Priiioe of Wales has quite lately shown his 
insight into the conditions which ensure ouccess by laying 
great stress on the necessity of sjunpathy. My Bight 
Honourable friend endorsed those views, and everyone who 
has at heart the permanence of our peaceful connection with 
India will admit the immense importance of con^^ncing our 
fellow-subjects in India tliat wo urti fully alive to the duty, 
not only of giving them full justice, but of showing our 
understanding of their traditions, customs, and needs. It 
reflects great credit on the Civil Service in our Indian 
Empire that, burdened by ever-increasing administrative toil, 
they cultivate amicable relations with the various races and 
classes of H.M.’s subjects. As representatives of this 
country they have a mandate to interpret to our fellow* 
subjects in India the benevolent disposition of all classes of 
Englishmen towards Indian princes, Indian ryots, Indian 
soldiers, Indian artisans, conscious of the fact that we are all 
fellow- workers in one common object — the improvement of 
the conditions under which al^ classes of the community^ 
contribute to the prosperity of the commonwealth. Ow 
Indian Empire is. indissolubly united to us by many tiflif 
Its progress is different from our progress. The more wo 
ap|»eciate the cennplex machinery of government suitslds to 
the various rnces and the different parts of ths nnm 
oartfol we shall be in avoidii^ to hurt the juet e o sc e pti bilitiii 
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of a thoroughly loyal people, essentially grateful for t^^iy 
benefits which it may be in our power to confer on them. 
It is a priyilege to increase the happiness and to entpy the 
confidence of those whose destinies have been comnmted 

a 

OUT charge. 

Sia Raymond West : I am conscious of the extreme 
honour that it is to second the proposal of a vote of thanks 
to ihe Secretary of State for coming here this afternoon. 
We have heard much to-day from various speakers, and 
I have little that I can add to make this vote more worthy 
of your acceptance. As an ex-official, the whole of whose 
active life has been spent in the administration of govemmeiit 
so far as might be upon wise and sound prinigiples, I may 
be allowed to say, with reference to the venerable recipient 
of our gold medal, that in my personal experience and 
relations I always found missionaries, so ably represented 
here to-day by Dr. Pope, of great assistance and worthy 
of great honour and respect. I was sent to India just before 
the Mutiny, and I know that the utmost reliance was placed 
on their knowledge of the people in districts not immediately 
affected by the outbreak and on their information as to 
what might be anticipated. Officials are, by the nature 
of their duties, cut off by barriers from the people who 
know that they may either suffer or profit by what they 
tell the sirkar. With missionaries their relations are more 
intimate, more thorough ; missionaries can go into the 
literature of the people ; they can become familiar with the 
working of the native mind ; they can become inteipreters 
in a way impossible to officials. Those who, like Dr. Pope, 
devote themselves to such a life, are admired for their 
scholarly accomplishments, their simple devotion to duty, 
and their endeavour to p)?omote thoughtful and reverent 
feelings. Such men gain confidence and req>ect. They are 
looked upon as as gunu. There .have been men in 

the Civil Service idl|» have been regarded as gunu ; there 
was one of mj ai6qiliintanoe for whom, when he died, 
the lamentation of the people were as sincere at if he 
had been one of their own scholars. This feeling evuta- 
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tlul^ughout India, and makes respect for Indian learning 
a public duty. It is of the utmost importance to members 
of thefivil Service to have knowledge of the feelings and 
t^tdercmrents of thought, and in this the missionaries are of 
great assistance ; they have, too, special means for promoting 
the spiritual and intellectual advancement of the people. 
Missionaries are not opposed in their work by the Civil 
Service, albeit the civilians are bound to stand somewhat 
aloof. Although Dr. P*pe has said that until to-day he has 
received no public appreciation of his work, I can assure 
him and all missionaries that a large proportion of the Civil 
Service valu<^s their efforts, their studies, the benefits they 
confer upon the people, and honours them for their nnselfiah 
demotion to t’/aty. 

We have to-day not only a Nestor here, but also a young 
Marcellus. I hope he will not need a Virgil to secure him 
immortality, but that he will do something himself to secure 
it in historic productions. He and those associated with him 
must have been studying India and its people; they must 
thus learn to do something for their good, and I can assure 
them that the people of India are a most grateful and 
appreciative race. That has been my experience. Some 
speak of their failings and vices, but when compared with 
people of other countries I consider — ^and I speak from 
long experience — that no people are more appreciative or 
more grateful than the Indians. 

A good deal has been said of late about want of sympathy 
between the rulers and the ruled in India. A i^mpathetie 
feeling is and has always been in existence between the 
typical members of the Indian Services and the people. 

I may, perhaps, give a personal instance. Whmi I was 
called away from the judgeship of Canara to a higjMyr 
position — after having once refused it because I did not 
wish to leave my poet — the whole of tiie Bar and the Ooui 
aeoompanied me to the steamer, lliere were floods of tears. 

I tried to soothe them in the best way I could. ** Don't he 
dtstresaed," I said, “ I hope to come back to you hy and hy." 
l^^the leader of the Bar replied, ** No, no^ when a 
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Hke you goes from us we never see him again. He lifps 
only in our memory.” Everyone who serves these people 
wins a place in their hearts. My happiest reooUeotiaDi) are 
that I have been able to do something for them, ana thS^ 
always remember. In this I claim to represent the great 
service in which my life was spent. I represent it in doing 
honour to the great scholar and missionary whom we 
welcome to-day. 
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